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ESSAYS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 

DEFERRED TO IN THE 

LITERARY ANECDOTES 

OF TIE 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


No. I. 


ON THE FIRST PRINTED POLYGLOTTS *; 

WITH 

SOME MEMOIRS OF DR. EDMUND CASTELL. 


The first Polyglott work was printed at Genoa 
in 15 ld, by Peter Paul Porrus f, who undertook 
to print the Pentaglott Psalter of Augustin Justinian, 
Bishop of NeboT it was in Hebrew, Arabic k 


* See vol. I, p. 3* # . . r 

-j- “ By Pomis it was printed at Genoa, in maibus Nwolai Jus * 
tiniani Pauli ; whither he seems to have oeen invited for that pur¬ 
pose : after which I conceive that he returned to his usual place 
of abode at Turin; as by himself, at the end of the oook, he i5 
called jPetrus Pottus Jd edioltineftsis TcuiTttii deg&ts- hi.— 

Mr.De Missy had three copies of this Psalter, of which the u nest 
was sold to the late Rev* Mr Ciueherode \ and is now, w ith uie 
rest of that gentleman’s Hia^mhcent collection* securely depo¬ 
sited in the British Museum. » 

% The Arabic version b of no authority, as it was translate^ 
EOt from the Hebrew* but from the septuaginU 
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Chatdaic, and Greek, with the Latin Versions, 
Glosses, and Scholia, which last made the* eighth 
column, in folio. The Arabic * was the first that 
ever was printed: and this the first piece of the 
Bible that ever appeared in so many languages 
In 1518, John Potken published the Psalter, in 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and iEthiopic, [or Chat¬ 
daic, as lie, with some others, called it,] at Cologn: 
but the name of the Printer is no where to be found 
throughout the book +, It has no Preface properly 

* See a particular enumeration of the Arabic versions, both 
and printed, in l-e Long, p. 914, &c, 

t Justinian* presuming this work would procure him great 
gain, as well as imputation, caused 2000 copies to be printed of 
it i and promised in his Preface to proceed with the other parts of 
the Bible- But he was miserably disappointed : every one ap¬ 
plauded the work ; but few proceeded farther; and scarce a 
fourth part of his number was sold. Besides the 2000 copies, he 
had also printed 50 upon vellum, which he presented to every 
crowned head, whether Christian or Infidel. The whole New 
Testament was prepared for the press by Justinian, who had also 
made great progress in the Old* See Le Bong, Bibliotheca 
Sacm, p, 12, Mnittaire, Annul. Typ, tom, II- Pm*. I. p. 121. 
Palmer, History of Printing, p. 363. 

X The Printer’s name is no where mentioned, except in the 
following observations of the late reverend and learned Caesar He 
Missy* , to whom this article had been communicated i “ I would 
almost venture to affirm, that you have named him when you 
mimed Potken : for, if he does not say expressly that he was the 
Printer, he seems at least to give us a broad hint of it, when he 
says : Statm jam sen&x Ungms externas atiqms discere: 8t per 
nr tan impijhsoriam, qitatn adolescens didici, edere ; ut modico 
are libri in diver sis Unguis, for mis teneis excusi, mi possint. 
These words might have been minded, but were omitted, by Le 
Long in the abstracts he made of Putkoifs address to his readers 
at the end of the book. Towards the end of the same address he 
says, wiprimi curtwi ; but such a phrase may very ml be un¬ 
derstood of one who saw his work printed at home with his Own 
types. And, besides, he might have chosen that phrase as the 
most convenient, on account of his having been absent for some 
time wliile the impression was carried on by his kinsman and 
learned assistant Soter, alias Heyh Confer with the above Ad¬ 
dress what he says, p. 7, (col. 2. subfinem) of his Introdiictiuncula, 
&l\ a small work of no more than four leaves, which was cer¬ 
tainly intended to go along with the Psalter, though it b not 
always, and is perhaps very seldom, to be found with it. In the 
above-mentioned Address he pretends to be the first who had 

imported 
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so called: but from an Address of Potken to the 
studious Reader, which is printed on the last page 
of the Psalter, we are informed, that, while his 
earnest zeal for Christianity, and for the Roman 
See, made him extremely desirous of learning fo¬ 
reign languages, especially what he calls the Chal¬ 
dee, for which, he was destitute of any proper 
master ; some ^Ethiopian Fryars happened to be at 
Rome (as he expresses it) peresrinationis causd, to 
whom he eagerly applied ; and that from his inter¬ 
course with them, he had acquired such a knowledge 
of their language, as to make him believe he might 
undertake an edition of the ^Ethiopic Psalter ; w'hich 
was actually published at Rome nearly five years 
before the date of his Polyglott performance. Jit 
the end of the above-mentioned address, he promised 
to perform something in the Arabic, if he should 
meet with sufficient encouragement *. 

imported into Europe what he calls the Chaldee [now more pro- 
perly cidkd the JEihiopic] Tongue. Arid nothing hitherto lias 
appealed to the contrary. Some quibbled Indeed might object, 
that it rather was imported by the /Ethiopian fryars who had 
helped him to learn it. But he certainly seems to have beer the 
first who presented the European Republic of Letters with a 
printed hitroductiuncutu to the reading of that language: nor 
could any body, that I know of, have sak! in 1518. that in 1513 
he had published or printed an ./Ethiopia hook in Europe, as Pot* 
ken does in ids address of 1518, where lie acquaint?- us. that, 
nearly five years before, he had given at Rome an edition of Ihe 
/Ethiopia Psalter printed by itself: for it is evidently of such a 
Psalter that He says ■ PsaUerium. ..... arte impremiriJl........ 

quinquenniovix exact o, Roma edidi; which book is noticed by 
Le Long, in these words : Psalmi # Cmiticum Cmticoru n JEth i- 
opied, studio Joambt Potken, cum ejus prefat tone Laiind, hi 4°, 
Rom#, 1513. That Latin Preface, could I get a sight of it, 
would perhaps enable me to be more panicular and more posit He. 
The book is marked by Le Long himself as being m the Royal 
Library at Paris ; and an account of the said Preface, no doubt> 
might easily be obtained, if asking for it should become a matter 
of any importance to the curious. Thus much, however, I 
thought, might be proposed provisionally, concerning the name 
of the Printer to whom the world was indebted tor Poteen s Poly¬ 
glott Psalter/' C. D. JVL * 

* Mr, De Missy had two copies of Potken’s Psalter, trie best of 
which was sold for no more than 18 shiUlings. 

b 2 Ths 
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The famous Bible of Cardinal Ximenes, com¬ 
monly called the Complutensian, consists of six 
large folio volumes ; having the Hebrew *, Latin, 
and Greek, in three distinct columns, and the-Chal- 
dee paraphrase, with a Latin interpretation, at the 
bottom of tiie page, the margin being tilled with 
the Hebrew and Chaldee radicals. It was begun in 
1502, finished in 1517, but not published till 1522. 
A more particular account of it may be seen in Le 
Long, in Maittaire, and in De Bure ; and an essay 
expressly on the subject by Mr. De Missy 

In 154S appeared, at Constantinople, “ Penta- 
teuehus Hebrseo - Chaldaeo -Persico - Arabieus,” in 
threevcolumns ; the Hebrew text in the middle : on 
the right-hand the Persic version of R. Jacob fil. 
Joseph ; and on the left the Chaldee paraphrase of 
Onkelos : at the top is the Arabic paraphrase of 
Saadi as, and at the bottom the commentary of Rasi. 
The whole is printed in Hebrew characters with 
points, the middle column on a larger size than the 
others. At the end of Genesis appears, “ Absolutus 
est liber Geneseos in domo Eliezeris Berab Gerson 
Soncinatis 

In 1547 was published, from the same press^ 
sc Pentateuchus Hebraic-us, Hispanicus, & Barbaro- 
Graecus.” This edition was also printed in three 
columns : the Hebrew Text in the middle ; the old 
Spanish version on the right hand; and on the left, 
the modern Greek, as used by the Cara'ites at Con¬ 
stantinople, who do not understand Hebrew. The 
Spanish is designed for the Refugee Spanish Jews. 
At the head and bottom of the pages are the Targum 
and the Commentary, as in the former editions 

* The Hebrew text in this edition was corrected by Alphonsm, 
a physician of Complutum, Paulas CoroneUus, and Alphonsua 
Zamora* -who were all converts from Judaism to Christianity, 
The. manuscripts it was printed from had undergone the Maso- 
retical castigation ; see Dr, Kennicott, Diss, II. p, 475, 
f See this in p, JL5. t Le Long, p.45, 

§ lue luting, p. 46. 

Hie 
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The Royal or Spanish Polygjott was printed at 
Antwerp, by Christopher Pkmtmus, 156^—1-572, 
by authority of Philip II. King of Spain, in He¬ 
brew, Greek, Latin, and Chaldee, under the direc¬ 
tion of Arias Montanus, in eight volumes, folio; 
containing, besides the whole of the'CompIutensian 
edition, a Chaldee paraphrase on part of the Old 
Testament, which Cardinal Ximenes had deposited 
in the theological library at Complutum, having 
particular reasons for not publishing it. The New 
Testament had the Syriac version, and the Latin 
translation of Santes Pagninus as reformed by Arias 
Montanus ■#. This work was also enriched with 
various Grammars and Dictionaries of the several 
languages it consits of. 

In 1586 a Polyglott Bible was published at Hei¬ 
delberg, in two volumes, folio ; printed in four 
columns, Hebrew, Greek, and two Latin versions, 
viz, St. .levom’s and those of Pagninus; with the 
notes of Vatablus ; and in the margin are the idioms, 
and the radices of all the difficult words. Two 
other dates have been seen to this edition, viz. 1591 ' 
and 1616: but Le Long, after an attentive compa¬ 
rison, declares them to be only different copies of 
the same impression ; but that some of them have 

* “ We need say the less of this great wen t, as it is not pre¬ 
tended that the least correction was made in this edition of the 
Hebrew text. Indeed no such thing could possibly be expected 
from an Editor who believed the perfection of the Hebrew text— 
quanta in&egritate (says he) semper conservaia facrint Biblia He- 
brtEa, plerique doetisdmi Dirt comtwfyer wfeiverarurfii Sic, Hody, 
p. 516, 517." Dr. Kennicott, Diss. H. p. 477-—This edition 
(which is particularly mentioned in Le Long, p. 20,) is ^escribed 
by M, De lim-c as a work most beautifully printed ; hut, on ac¬ 
count of the great number of treatises it contains, it is difficult to 
arrange the volumes properly. Mr. De Missy, from whom, .just 
before his death, I hoped to have received an accurate relation Of 
this edition, had a good copy of it; which, happening to be but 
in indifferent binding, was sold for 110 more than seven pound 3 , to 
Mr, Mac Cartliy, who purchased many other articles, and parti¬ 
cularly many little French curiosities. 
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the Grefek Testament with the addition of the Latin 
version oY Arias Montanus *. 

^ In lo'jii, Jacobus Lucius printed an edition, in 
Greek, La*m, and German, at Hamburgh, in four 
volume ,, folio, “ Studio Davidis W older! the 

Greek from the Venice edition of 1518 p; the 
Latin versions those of St. Jerom and Pagninus. 

In 1599, Elias Hutterus published one at No- 
remberg, in six languages ; four of them, the He¬ 
brew, Chaldee, Greek, and Latin, printed from the 
Antwerp edition : the fifth was the German version 
of Luther: and the sixth the Sclavonic version of 
W ittemberg This Bible was never completed, 
and goes no farther than the book of Ruth. 

* rr Quae sub Vatabli nomine circumfieruntur Riblia, cjus non 
suat ; aiinoiatioiiesque eidem adscri \ >tae auctorem habenf Ro¬ 
berta m Stephanum," Walton, Proleg. IV. p. 33. See Lc 
Long.. 15, 

T Le i /mg, p. 96 .—Fabliaus, Bibliotheca Graeea, says the 
same. Aim the Editor, W older us iumself, in his Preface, speaks 
thus r De LXX Intevpretiim Gi’seckj deque Latin k Hierouvnii, 
u i ■ uhxtiir, versions nihil mozico : nisi quod scire tua non parum, 
opinor, interest \ in iis, Plantimanani editionem: me esse sequu- 
tun, quod correctior quidem quoe essei nulla sese mih ; olterreL” 
h : fai' as cau be judged from a collation of some passages, it ap¬ 
pears that he followed the coition of Plantinus, but used his own 
judgment in the punctuation md or her less material particulars. 
The new Latin version, here printed, appears to be, not that of 
Pagninus (though said to be his by Woldems) j but rather that 
which Robert Stephens published in 1557, corrected from the 
observations of Pagninus and Varabliis. The New Testament is 
the hist of Beza, which Robert Stephens printed in 1556, with 
the same types/which he used in the following year for the above 
mentioned Latin version of the Old Testament,—We are indebted 
for this note io the MS annotations which Mr. D f Missy had made 
nmii\ j earn ago on the margin of his copy of Le Long s Biblio¬ 
theca Sacra, such as it is in the Lelpsic edition of 1709.—Mr. De 
Missy's copy of Woldenis was sold for no more than half a guinea; 
anu is now in the. Royal Library. 

7 Insuao of the Sclavonic, some copies were printed with the 
French version of Geneva j others with :he Italian of the same 
city : and others again with a Sa> .n version from the German of 
Luther.—riutterus published the Psalter add New Testament in 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and German. He also published the 
New Testam nt in twel vok sg i;-ges \ viz. Syriac, Hebrew, Greek, 
Italian, Spanish, and French, in one page; and Latin, German* 

Bohemijin, 
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The next work of this kind was, “ Biblia Sacra 
Polyglot ta, studio Guy Michael is Le Jay. Parisiis, 
spud Antonium Vitray, 1028, & ann. seqq. ad. 
1645,” in ten volumes, very large folio. This 
edition, which is extremely magnificent*, contains 
all that is in those of Ximehes and Id an tin us, with 
the addition of the Syriac and Arabic version. 

This was soon followed by “ Biblia Sacra Poly- 
glotta, complectentia textns originales, Hebraic. 
Chaldaic. & Gn.ec, Pentateuchum Samaritanum, 
& Versiones Antiquas, cum apparatu, appendi- 
cibus & annotation!bus ; studio & opera Briani 
Walton. Londini 1057, & ann. seqq^rj- in four 

Bohemian, English, Danish, and Polonese, in another. Calmet, 
ubi supra. See Le Long, p, 3d.—In Mr. De Missy 1 catalogue ap¬ 
peared, " Hufieri Biblia Polyglotla, & Now Test. voL II V The 
two volumes were sold to the Trustees of the British Museum. 

* The Samaritan Pentateuch was first printed in it, with, 
its version, from MSS. brought into Europe between the year 
1630 and 1630, under the care of the very learned Morinus. 
See Dr. Kenmcott, Diss. II* p. 47 S- 
f Nine' languages are used in this edition $ yet there is no 
one book in the whole Bible printed in so many. In the New 
Testament the Four Evangelists are in six languages 5 the other 
books only in five; those of Judith and the Maccabees only 
in three. The Septuagint version is printed from the ion 
at Rome, anno 1587. The Latin is the Vulgate of Clement VIII. 
The Chaldee Paraphrase is completer than any former publication. 
The edition is enriched with Prefaces, Prolegomena, Tp^M' 
on Weights and Measures, Geographical Charts, and Chrono¬ 
logical Tables. Cahnct, ubi supra, p. viii.—Dr* Waltoi* was 
assisted in this laborious undertaking by Br. Edinuna Caste M, 
who translated from the Syriac some fragments of Daniel, the 
books of Tobit and Judith, the Letters of Jeremiah and Baruch, 
and the first book of the Maccabees ; he also translated the 
Song of Solomon from the iEthiOpic into Latin, and added 
notes to the Samaritan Pentateuch ; but the most: considerable 
assistance he gave Was by his Lexicon in two volumes, a work 
which is a necessary supplement to the Polygtott.—Alexander 
H isse collected the various readings ut the bottom of each 
page; revised the Septuagint version, the Greek Text of the 
N vv Testament, and the Iav in Vulgate; he also collated the 
edition of the Old Testament printed at Rome, and the New Tes¬ 
tament of Robert Stephens, with the Alcxandi ihe manuscript 
See Pritleaux, vol. II. p* 47 , Dr. Thomas Hyde combed the 
Arabic, Syriac, and Penney as Lo^usius die the .LP.opic 
version of the New Testament. Louis le Xheu anti SSah-uel 
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volumes *. To which was added, « Lexicon 
Hejjcay.otton, fTebratcum, Chaldaieiim, Syra'icum, 
Saaiaritaniurtj ^Ethiopieurn, Arabic am ^ & Perri- 
cum, digestum & evulgatumab Edmund Cartel!a4-, 
1686, in two volumes more. This may properly 
be called a new edition of Le Jay, with improve- 
merits; no pains having been spared in making it 
as perfect as possible ; the whole was revised with 
great care, and accurately corrected; and it is justly 
considered as the most useful &f all the PolyglottSj 
though Le jay's is the handsomest. Dr, Walton's 
edition was supposed by Mr. Palmer to have been 
printed from sheets surreptitiously obtained from 
the,press at Paris ^ and to have been published with 
improvements so soon after, as to reduce M. Le Jay 
almost to want, after having expended above -gsooq. 

Clarke were also assistants in the work. Le Long, p. 33, &c.— 
" The immense merit of this work is too well known to need 
any laboured recommendation. And yet, it mvist be obser¬ 
ved, that in this, the best and most useful of all editions, the 
Hebrew Text is printed Masoretically; almost in an absolute 
agreement with the manv former editions, and with the latest 
and wor^t MSS/’ Kennicott, DLss. II. p. 480. 

* Hits Polyglott was published hv subscription, and was 
probably the first book ever printed in that manner in England. 
Of the books so published in this country, Minshicu’s dictionary 
in eleven languages jnav, perhaps, more properly be called the 
earliest, though not strictly withm the modern idea of a Sub¬ 
scription ; but yet in etiect the same thing » he printed the names 
oiail the persons w ho took a copy of his work, and continually 
a .Jed to it, as pui chasers came in. Drvderfs Virgil was, I 
th nk, the next after Walt on's work, and the Paradise Lost, by 
lonson, in folio, the next; and there the notices of my intelligent 
friend Mr. Bindley end.—Blame, a notorious plagiary, after¬ 
wards carried the practice of rublishing books by subscription 
to a greater height than any of his contemporaries. 

In the f ‘ CpDfictanca Ecclesiastica ,, of Samuel Brewster, esq. 
Lond, 1752 , 4to, is an English treatise by Bp. Walton, called, 
A Treatise concerning the Fa : /ment of' Tyths in London." 
In the Life of Dr.Ed ward Pocoek, prefixed to his Theological 
'Works. ' aye some curious particulars relating to the London 
Granger, vol, II. p 29. Towards the printing 
of the work, Dr. Walton had contributions of money from many 
n&Ue ersons, which were put into the hands of Six William 
Humble, treasurer for the wort. 

<f Of whom see a particular account in p, 22- 

ter- 
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sterling to complete his work *. But Mr. Palmer 
mistook the date of Le Jay’s Polyglott (which fie 
makes to be 1657), and then formed his conclusion 
of the sheets beihg sent into England frqm Paris; 
and met with a correspondent, it seems, that en¬ 
couraged his error. Le Jay’s Polyglott was pub¬ 
lished, in ten volumes, mdcxlv : the English Po¬ 
lyglott, in six volumes, not till mdclvii, twelve 
years, after the other Under a fine head of Dr. 
Waltrn, engraved by Lombart, and prefixed to Ills 
edition of the Polyglott, we are told it was begun 
only in vidcliii. —It is said indeed that the English 
put out Proposals for a cheaper and better edition, 
soon after Le Jay’s was published, which might in 
some measure hinder the sale of it. But other causes 
concurred. The enormous size of the book ren¬ 
dered it inconvenient for use: and the price de¬ 
terred purchasers. And farther, the refusal of Le 
Jay to publish it under Richelieu’s name, though 
that Minister, after the example of Cardinal Xirne- 
nes, had offered to print it at his own expence, 
damped the sale.—The English Polyglott, in return, 
made but little way in France. A large paper 

* It appears by M. De Eure’s account, that lx Jay declined 
an oiler, which had been made him, of supplying England 
with a number of copies at a reasonable price j and was after- 
wards obliged to sell a great part of bis impression for waste 
paper. 

f Dr, Walton got leave to import paper, duty free, in 1652 ; 
began the work 1653 $ and published it 1657. it is surprising 
he could get through six such volumes in four years j though 
certainly many printers were employed on it; among others, 
Mr. Thomas Dawks, of Low Leyton, maternal grandfather 
to William Bowyer. But it is plain that, in the reprinted leaf 
of the Preface, Dr, Walton robs the Protector of the honour 
of patronizing this work, which was begun in 1653* and pub* 
lished in 1657 ; three years before" the Restoration, 1660. The 
license M as granted by the Council of State in 1652 ; and was 
continued by Oliver, who dissolved the Rump Parliament in 
1653, After the Restoration, Dr, Walton had the honour of 
presenting his Bible to king Charles II. who made him his 
chaplain in ordinary, and soon after promoted him to the bL 
sjioprick of Chester. He wa^ consecrated Dec* % 1660 j and 
died Nov, 20, 1661, 
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ropy* was sold, in 1728, in the library of Colbert, 
the sec volumes bound in fourteen. Casteli’s Lexi¬ 
con, that went along with this set, was on a smaller- 
sized paper. The same copy was again sold to 
M. De Selle, and formed afterwards a part of the 
curious collection of the Count l)e Lauraguais. 

The last leaf but one of the Prefacd of Walton’s 
Polyglott is canceller! in most of the copies; a circum¬ 
stantial account of wbi h I am enabled to lay before 
the Header from a letter to my worthy predecessor; 

“ TO MR. J50WYER. 

e ~ PEAR SIR, Balsover Street, 21 April, 1770, 

(£ I will venture to be positive, that I never 
spoke a word before this, concerning two different 
Dedications of Walton's Polyglott; though I re¬ 
member something that may have been the occa¬ 
sion of somebody’s thinking I did. The fact is, 
to the best of my remembrance, 

il 1 . That when we met at Cambridge [nineteen 
or twenty years ago], and, in company with several 
other persons, visited the Library of Trinity-Col¬ 
lege, a gentleman, on my taking notice there were 
two copies of the said Polyglott, dropt a hint about 
exchanging duplicates for other books: 

“II. That upon this i made bold to observe—, 
Duplfcates were not always a mere superfluity, 
especially in public libraries, where they might 
have been intended to be kept together for curi¬ 
osity’s sake, on account of some remarkable diffe¬ 
rence between them; which might even be the 
case with the very books just taken notice of: 

* M. De Bure says, there is a tradition that no more than 
twelve copies of Walton’s Polyglott were printed on large Paper, 
and that it is doubtful whether any of Castcll’s Lexicon were 
printed in that size. This doubt is easily removed by the slightest 
inspection of the very fine copy on large paper in the British 
Museum, which was the Presents!ion-book to king Charles 
the Second, Another is in the Lambeth library; and a 
third, I believe, is ill the library of the Cathedral Church of 
Chichester. 


“ III. 
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ON THE FIRST PRINTED POLYGLOTTS. 

« XII. That accordingly, the first volume of one 
copy being compared with the first volume of the 
other, one of the two was found to have in the 
Preface what its companion had not, a compliment 
for (or acknowledgment of obligation to) the Lord 
Protector and his Council; which I think is only 
preserved in the few copies that were disposed of 
before the Restoration, and perhaps not in all of 
them, since the same courtly loyalty by which the 
Republican leaf containing' the said compliment 
had been cancelled, might very well induce some 
prudent or cunning people to tear it out of the co¬ 
pies in their possession, and get it replaced by its 
more loyal substitute, the reprinted leaf; in which 
Cromwell’s praise is no more to be looked for, than 
his bones in the Chapel of Henry the Seventh : 

« IV. That in the first edition of the said leaf, 
where the compliment for the Protector and his 
Council offers itself, connected with a previous com¬ 
pliment of the same kind for another Council ante¬ 
cedent to Cromwell’s Protectorate, we found this 
(the last-mentioned compliment) so introduced and 
so worded, as Walton’s professed gratitude naturally 
would have it to be: instead of which, the second 
edition has nothing but a faint shadow of it, in a 
few vague words, introduced only by way of paren¬ 
thesis ; and so well chosen, however, that uncau- 
tious readers might as easily take them for an indis¬ 
pensable act of gratitude to the King’s Council, as 
for a joyful effusion of gratitude to a Council set 
up by his enemies ; the different readings of the 
two editions (both with regard to Cromwell or his 
Council, and the Privy-Council of the Common¬ 
wealth) being exactly such as you shall see pre¬ 
sently ; unless I made some blunder in transcribing, 
from the first edition, the most material part of the 
passage they belong to; which indeed was dis¬ 
patched in a great hurry, while the company near 
me were talking (ut fit) about any thing else. 

ei Supposing then a full agreemenc of the two 

editions 
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editions as far as I took notice of no variety, the 
whole passage in the first must be deemed to run as 
follows: save only that I shall write in large capitals 
the word which makes the beginning of the place 
that has been altered: ( Utque eorum conatus qui 
collatis studiis ad ju men to nobis fuerunt lubenter ag- 
noscimus, sic nullo non obsequii genere prose- 
quendi Msecenates jaaunific^ qui nbertim donaria 
sua ad sacrum opus promovendum obtulerunl, quo¬ 
rum merit is cum pares non simus, quod unnni pos- 
suraus, grata mente recolimus, & in devotfesimse 
observantis, perpetuique culUis & obsequii sig- 
num, beneficentiam eorum hie omnibus testatam 
fiicimus, PRIMO autem com memoranda quorum 
lavore ehartam a vectigaiibus hnmunem faabuimus, 
quod quinque abhinc annis, a Concilia secretion, 
primb concessum, postea a Serenissimo IX Protec- 
tore ej usque Concilio, opens promovendi causa, 
benign^ confirmatmu & continuatum erat. Quibus 
subjungeudi, D. Carolus Ludovicus, princeps Pa] a- 
tin* S. R L Elector: Illustrisshnus IX Gulietmns, 
In my copy, which is one of the loyal sort *, 
the latter part of the passage (from the word 
PRIMO, down to the name Carolus) is reformed 
or transformed in this manner : * inter hos efiii- 
siore bonitate labores nostros prosecuti sunt (printer 
eos quorum favore ehartam a vectigalibus immu- 
riem habuimus -j-) Serenissimus Princeps I), Caro¬ 
lus, &c/ 

^ All I can say farther on this subject is, that the 
passage I speak of being the only one I collated, 

* Thy copy wits purchased by Mr. Grenville, for £\7. 

t This remarkable parenthesis was an afterthought; and 
is printed in separately after the leaf was worked off. Another 
little circumstance lias never yet been noticed. In p. x, of 
Bishop Walton's IVefiicc, “ vir illustris Dom, GauliUmus equtf ' 
is complimented for his assistance; but in some copies this 
compliment is transferred (by a little piece of printed paper 
pasted on) to <f Dom. Bardie, linguarum Orientalimn peritis- 
flimus ” Gaulmin was a superficial supercilious pretender to 
critical knowledge ; and published notes on a Rabbinical life 
of Moses, and on several Greek romances. 


some- 
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something more perhaps of the same kind might 
be discovered by a more extensive collation * The 
page that contains the passage is the last but one 
of the Preface, and the second of the reprinted 
leaf; in the first of which (at a small distance from 
the bottom) I observe that Walton, mentioning 
what we may call his literary obligations to some 
eminent churchmen, once chaplains to the unfor¬ 
tunate Charles, not only styles them Sacral 1 'heologice 
Doctores, but addetli, S; Regi Caroto ru lv 
olim CapdlanL Now this place at least (1 own) I 
should like to compare with the first impression, 
and l am sorry I took no notice of it when I had an 
opportunity; though indeed not so sorry on that 
account, as on account of having made you stay so 
long for an answer; which however would have been 
ready much sooner, had my health better agreed 
with my inclination to shew myself, dear Sir, 

“ Your most obedient humble servant, 

“ C-cEsar De Missy. ' 

Before I quit this edition, I sliall'take the liberty 
to observe, on the authonty, and in the words, 
of the late reverend and learned Dr. Owen, “ dart 
the latter part of the English Polyglott is much 
more incorrectly printed than the former ; probably 
either owing to the Editors absence from the press, 
or to his being over-fatigued by the work. This 
will appear m very obvious instances, if we cast our 
eve only on the title Tar gum Jonathan |np 
which is often printed falsely in Hosea, Joel, Amos a 

* The fallowing variations hare been noticed m the leaf 
of the Preface which immediately precedes this, and which ^ 
appeal’s also to have been reprinted ? 

P* 7 .1. nit. imposidmus (as it stood in what may be called the 
Republican copy) is changed Into appomhnus, 

P. 8. i 7- exhibit t nr into exhibetur. 

1 2J. hnpuLrint ut opus into impulermt ut temp or tints ktsce 
turbulentcum Religio § Liter# osirammum quasi passes 
mdmnlur, opus. 

The late indefatigable Mr. Thomas Hollis took great pains to 
discover the variations between these twp Prefaces 5 but those 
above mentioned are all which have been observed. 

Micah, 
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Micah, Nahum, Zechariah, particularly chap. xir. 
p. 13S, where both words are misprinted. 

“ But this is not the worst. The Hebrew Text 
suffered much in several places by the rapidity of 
the publication. To multiply instances, would" be 
invidious. I shall therefore mention only one ; 
which occurs in Gen. xxiv. 1, where we read ton 
instead of HTt. 

“ There is also in the Samaritan Text, according 
to the English Polyglott, a very grievous blunder ; 
entirely owing to the heedless transposition of two 
words my and "ipl, Gen. i. 19, by which that 
text, in contradiction to itself elsewhere, says, c and 
the morning and the evening were the fourth day.’ 
And this, as the translation is different, I take to 
have been an error of the Editor, and not of the 
copy from which he printed. 

“ Nor is this the only error: for in Gen. iii. 2, 
Efron is falsely printed for mTOTT. 

“ So again, Gen. iv. 5, lonm for i/TCJ. 

“ But this is nothing, comparatively speaking, 
to what we meet with a little below, at ver. 7, 
where the second Mn is unluckily omitted in its 
proper place; and then inserted after ym, with a 
repetition of the word nns 1 ?, to the utter confusion 
of the sense of the passage—for, literally translated, 
it runs thus : Nonne , si benefeceris, recipies ? si 
autem non, ad portum peccatum cubat, benefeceris 
ad portam . 

“These are glaring instances of unpardonable 
negligence; and the more unpardonable, because 
they stand at the entrance of a work, which justly 
required the greatest care, and the utmost accuracy. 

c: I shall only add, what, in obedience to truth, 
I am bound to add, that the French Polyglott is 
entirely clear of all these errors; and indeed of 
many others, which the attentive Reader will find 
scattered through the English Polyglott. 

" “ H, Owen ” 
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ON THE COMPLUTENSIAN POLYGLOTT. 

AN UNFINISHED ESSAY** 

THE fifth volume contains the New Testament 
in two columns,, one (on the right hand) for the 

* In a former publication (the first edition of " Tiie Origin 
of Printing') some hopes were given to the publick of the essay 
here printed. If the valuable Efe of Mr. De Missy had been r-ro 
longed, those hopes would not have been disappointed, tilth hk 
ritual alacrity and benevolence, he had actually collected many 
materials, and begun to methodic his thoughts on the subject. 
What was done. Mi*, De Missy kindly permitted to be annexed to a 
second edition of the above-mentioned pamphlet; and, though 
in an unfinished state, it will be deemed an acquisition To polite 
letters.—The apology wMchAviis so handsomely made in the ad¬ 
vertisement prefixed to my late worthy Friend's Fables f, which 
(the advertisement, only excepted) had been ready for publication, 
some time beforehis death, will account for the impel feet ^tat-e 
in which the*e papers appear, and will be the justest tribiik' we 
can pay to his memory ; <{ II impoite pen an Public de saveur ies 
raisons qui en retardfcrent. alors la publication; tju'jj suilise tie 
dire, qu' aprhs s’dtre rends h cet ouvrage f Auteur h suspendit de- 
nouyeau, pour rendre a mi savant et art den ami (dans un Pais 
■v oi tin) un amice lueiuire, qui demandoit qaelqiies rechercues 
assez minutieusesj an milieu desquelles la mart Tarr^ta, sans 
qn on puisse dive qu'elle 1c surplit, Depuis quelques amices il 
dans f habitude de cpnsidtfrer chaque jour, qui se renou- 
velloit pour Ini, comme im jour-dc-plus ajoute par la Bonte di- 
i ine, k une vie qui avoit deja ateint les borUes les plus ordinairea 
de la vie hum nine; et eda sans qne legality <le son fetnneur, sans 
que sa gaiete natiirelie en f assent le mains du monde Y torees 
boutenu ilaqs ha chagrins et les embamts qu’U trouvfdtsu-isaroute, 
par une conviction raisonnee des graades Writes qu'il a pr^ehees 
jusques k la fin ? awe un zdc cui naissoit de cette conviction, il 
n’avoit, h propremenfr parlor, duiire desir, d* autre objet, dans 
toutca ses actions, dans ses amusemens rn^rne, que la propaga¬ 
tion de ccs Veritcs. Hempli de la bienveuillance La plus sincere, 

+ Parabojexbu Fables et afitres petifes Narrations d'un Citoyen 
de la Hepubiique Ckreticnne du dix-Jmtiteme siecle : par Cesar De 
Missy. Troisieme edition ; revue et comjfe par f Auteur, 177 G,” 
^vo ; ornamented with a remarkable likeness of the Author- 

t lie Missy died Aug, 1D* 1775 ; aged 12 years and 30 weeks, 

de 
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Vulgate, printed in a pretty neat sizeable Gothic 
letter ; and one for the Greek, printed in characters 
remarkable, not only by their uncommon largeness, 
but by their very form, which might be called a 
stiff and somewhat awkward imitation of most MSS. 
of the middle age. Le Long observes that they are 
without any spirits or accents, sine uffis syirituum 8 $ 
accentuum vot 'd: and for this he had as his vouchers 
the very editors of the book, who say the same 
thing both in their Greek and Latin Prefaces. He 
might however have added, and not improperly, 
that the acute accent, which strikes the eye in every 
line except on monosyllables, was not employed as 
a Greek one, but merely as an Apex «>. or 
little note, in order to guide those who want it in 
the pronunciation or modulation of the words, or, 
as tile Latin Preface expresses it, "In prolatione 
modulationeve.” Wetstein, p. 118, of his Prole¬ 
gomena, observes that it was done as customary 
with Latin transcribers of Greek : expressing or ra¬ 
ther explaining the thing in this manner : “ More 
solis Larinis librariis Graeca descrihentibus usitato, 
syllabis producendis accent urn acutum apposu- 
erunt which, whether right or wrong, being 
liable to some misunderstanding, obliges me to 
note, 1 °. That the acute accent is used, not only 
where the syllable must be long (syllabis •producen¬ 
dis) ; bnt also wherever any Greek accent is requi¬ 
red by the common rules of the Greek Grammar : 
II 0 . That the hint of thus using the acute might 
perhaps have been taken from the method already 
devised (1 suppose) of using it so in some Latin 
Rituals, in which, for example, you may find, 

de la charite la plus eordiale, pour le Genre-humain, il ne vovoit 
que le Christianisme bein-entendu qui p&trendre le Genre-humain 
heureux, et il mettoit son propre bonheur a cn repandre la con- 
noissance.” These striking particulars in the character of Mr. De 
Missy will be the more acceptable to the Reader, when he perceives 
that' they are the amiable effusions of friendship, enlivened by 
conjugal veneration. 

• Lau- 
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« Laudafe piieri Domiimm . .. B^nedic Demine 
pueria istis . . . ” with this difference however, that 
Latin dissyllables having always the accent, whether 
marked or not, on the first syllable, they of course 
could easily remain without the mark of it in such 
books ; and that this not being the case with the^ 
Greek, our Complutensian editors prudently al¬ 
lowed an accent to such words on that of the two 
syllables which had a right to it. Some other more 
minute particulars I willingly pass over: but one 
there is which, I think, should not have escaped 
observation. It is the constant omission of the iotci 
wherever we are used to find it either siibscviptitM or 
adscriptnm; a peculiarity the more remarkable, be¬ 
cause it obtains not only in the Greek books of the 
four former volumes, where usual spirits and ac¬ 
cents are admitted, but even in such parts of the 
fifth as enjoy the same prerogative on account of 
their being only accessaries to the New Testament; 
and of which one, at least, should not have passed 
unnoticed by Lc Long. I mean that part of the 
volume which contains, together with a very com¬ 
pendious Introduction to the Greek language, a 
Greek Lexicon, by the help of which a beginner 
in enabled to go through all the books of the New 
Testament, and two of the Old into the bargain : 
“ Eece enim vobis damns Lexicon copiosum • * * • 
In quo omnia vocabula to tins Novi Testament!: Sc 
insuper Sapientie & Ecclesiastici contmentur : & 
comm multiplies significationes copiosfe exppnun- 
tur : n says the writer of the Introduction. At the 
bottom of the title-page wb have an account of all 
the contents, which ends with these words : u Pos* 
tremo loco librurn claudnnt interpretation's cnrnxuip 
totius Novi Testament! vocabulorum que tam Grp- 
cam quam Hebraicam et Chaidaicam sertita sunt 
etymoiogiam ab initio Matthei usque ad finem Ape- 
caiypseos.” These rnterprtit&tiones^ however, in 
my copy, are placed immediately before the New 
Testament: and the volume closes with the Lexicon. 
Vol. IV. C 
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The known date of 1514 January the 10th is talari 
from the last page of the New Testament: and the 
other contents of the volume, it may be supposed, 
were finished, before or very soon after : so that if, 
according to the received accounts of the matter, 
and strictly speaking, it was not suffered to be pub¬ 
lished till 1522, it must have lain hidden for nine 
years. Is this very likely ? But however it be, as 
what little I have to propose, relating to that ques¬ 
tion, is intimately connected with my observations 
on the sixth volume, let me now take it in hand. 

This volume, which, for an obvious reason, taken 
from the natural order of matters in the whole set, 
is not improperly called the last, was nevertheless 
ready for publication so soon as about fifteen months 
after the New Testament: the Vocabulary which it 
contains being finished the 17th of March, 1515 ; 
and its companion the Grammar, on the last day 
of Slay in the same year. Now, if conjecturing 
that from that day some copies of it (as well as from 
an earlier date some copies of the New Testament) 
were dealt out by way of sale or as presents, should 
be deemed, or even found contrary to fact ; the 
false conjecture, I hope, would be judged excuseahle 
at least, after reading the following words of the 
Preface: “ In communem Christiana reiuublice 

utilitatem dedimus Novum Testamenfcum Greco 
Latinoque sermone impressuin; adjecto in super quam 
utilissiino Lexieo Grecaruni omnium dietionum que 
in eo continentur: daturi quamprimum vetus in- 
smime^tum (quod jam nunc in prelo est) Hebraic a 
Chaldaica Greciique lingua cum singulis Latinis in- 
terpretationibus excussum. En premittimus vobis 
veluti pro degu stamen to & preludio opens copio- 
sissimum Hebreorum Chaldeorutnque vocabulonmi 
dictionarium.” Such-expressions are certainly so 
much in the stile of Editors publishing a work 
volume by volume, that any one might naturally 
be led to conceive this was the case with the Com 
plutensian Editors; with regard at least to the two 
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first-finished volumes* Sufficient reasons appear,, 
or may be: imagined , why they should have wished 
to publish them in that manner; and if they would, 
what could have hindered them-, especially at that 
time, so long before Luther by his bold attempts- 
of reformation, or even Erasmus by his Greek^and. 
Latin New Testament, had made any noise ? Eras¬ 
mus published Ins New Testament in 1 ^\ 6 9 and 
dedicated it with an honest freedom to Pope Leo 
the Tenth. Might not the great, the powerful, 

and undent Xtmenes have taken equal liberty with 
the same young and newly-made Pope, when liis 
New Testament was finished iu January 1514 ? And 
supposing he deemed it decent, or even necessary, 
to be provided beforehand with a Papal approba¬ 
tion, could he not have procured it as ^ easily as 
Erasmus, upwards of four years after (in September 
1518}, procured from his Holiness a Brief which 
he might prefix to his then-preparing second edi¬ 
tion, md “ which, 71 as Dr. Jortin expresses it, 
« might stamp some authority upon it ?]’ If Xirne- 
nesVNew Testament being finished in 1514 was 
not kept a secret, there must certainly have been 
some demand for it: and that Ins ostensible pro¬ 
gresses in dispatching the six volumes were not" a 
secret, may be inferred, with some probability at 
least, from what Gomecius relates ot the last, who 
tells us (folio verso 38), that on the very day when 
the finishing hand was put to the last volume, the 
printer, Arnald William de Brocurio, sent his son 
John, elegantly dressed, to present a copy of the 
said volume to Ximenes, who, on receiving it, 
looked up to Heaven with this exclamation, tc Gia- 
tes tibi ago, summe Christe, quad rem magnoper^ 
a me cur at am ad optatum finem per dux er is : and 
then addressing himself to his Futiiiliores spoke to 
this purpose : i£ Equidem cum multa ardua & diffi- 
cilia reip. causa hac terms gesserim, nihil est, amici, 
de quo mihi magis gratulari debeatis, de hac 

bib Si orum editionc : qu^ una saeros religionis nos- 

c 2 trae 
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tr® fontes tempore perquam necessario aperit: unde 
multo purior theologica disciplina haimetur, quim 
4 rivis postea deductis.” All this, I think, bears 
no appearance of a mystery: unless it should be 
proved that by the Cardinal's Familiares, who were 
witnesses of the ceremony, we must understand none 
but the confidents of the secret, not excluding the 
youth who presented the Book. It may be ob¬ 
jected indeed, that #*####* -j., 

Of the same Sixth Volume Le Long speaks, as 
containing, “ Vocabularium Hebraicum & Chaldai- 
cum totius Veteris Testament! cum introductionc 
artis Grammaticae Hebraicse et Dictionario Greeco.” 
And this account also cannot pass without a touch. 
The title-page refers the Reader to a subsequent 
Address, where he will find a more explicit enume¬ 
ration of the Contents: and in this indeed some 
mention is made of a Greek Lexicon : but, had 
Le Long read it with due attention, he would soon 
have seen that the Author in that place was speaking 
of what had been done in the volume of the New 
Testament. To the Vocabulary are subjoined, 
“ Interpretationes Hebraicorum ; Chaldeorum ; & 
Greco rum nominum ; Veteris ac Novi Testament! 
secundum ordinem alphabet!." And as I can by no 
means suspect Le Long of having mistaken this for 
a Greek Lexicon, let it be noticed only as an ar¬ 
ticle by him omitted, though in another place (of 
which by and by) he takes notice of a piece closely 
joined with it: after which comes, by him also un¬ 
regarded, a Latin Index with proper references to 
the great Hebrew and Chaldaic Vocabulary: the 
Grammar which follows the Latin Index closing the 
whole.—The piece, of which I said he took notice 

t Here Mr, De Missy’s MS. unfortunately breaks off ; but t he 
margin contains the following memorandum ; £ N, B. p. 44, of 
the Appendix: to Cave’s Hist, Liter, ff Anno. 1507, dignitate cardi- 
mli tlii h Julio 2 pontifice donatus fuit; inquisitor jidei generalis 
per universum Castells regnujn mo\ comtitutus.’ 1 
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in another place, is thus indicated by Him : u Ca- 
talogus eorum quae' in utroque Testamento aliter' 
scripta sunt vitio Scriptorum quarn in Graeco, auc- 
tore Alphonso de Zamorawith a vague reference 
to the Sixth Volume of the Complutensian Poly¬ 
glott; and the place, where he thus indicates it, is 
in the second section of his last chapter, among the 
collections of various readings, under the special 
title of “ Varise Lectiones Graecae." Now I think 
I might safely affirm, that, in the whole volume re¬ 
ferred to, the only piece he could mean was that 
which, at the end of the “ Interpretstiones Nomi- 
num,” is thus introduced: u Nomina que scquun- 
tur sunt ilia que in utroque testamento vicio scripto- 
rum sunt aliter scripta qua’ in Hebreo & Greco & 
in aliquibus bibliis nostris antiquis. In primo au- 
tem ordine ponutur ipsa noririna sicut sunt in bibliis 
nostris moderais: in secundo verb ordine vel b regi- 
one ponutur sicut sunt in Hebreo et Greco & in p’fa- 
tis bibliis nostris antiquis: &. hoc per ordinem al- 
phabeti." What shall 1 say more ? Let every one 
judge for himself, how properly such a piece could 
be ranked among the collections of Greek various 
Readings. Neither shall 1 so much as ask pardon 
for having dwelt so long upon this volume : its pe*. 
culiar and well-known scarcity being, I think, a 
sufficient apology for what I have done *. Gomecius 
wrote, two hundred and five years ago (folio verso 
37 ), that it was wanting in some copies, through 
the carelessness of certain people (quortmdam i ncurid) 
who had undertaken to keep them safe (<pd eos asser- 
vandos susceperant.) I wish he had been bold 
enough to tell us who those people were, as it is 
quite improbable that the Books were left in the 
keeping of the Printer, who no doubt would have 
kept them with more care. 

* Mr. Do Missy’s beautiful copy of the Complutensian Polyglott 
was sold to the Eoyal Library for forty guineas, the exact price it 
had formerly cost him. 
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In short, I cannot help suspecting the,Complu- 
tensian New Testament of being antedated: and 
should I be asked what could engage the Editors to 
play such a trick, I may answer, it could be a jea¬ 
lousy of appearing as earlier editors of so notable a 
work than Erasmus, who had published his New 
Testament not far from the beginning of 1516 ; a 
jealousy, I say, of the same kind as that of Gene- 
brard, who, seeing Tremellius’s edition of the Syrian 
New Testament in Hebrew characters printed toge¬ 
ther with the Greek Text by H. Stephens so soon as 
15^9) would by all means have it that Tremellius 
had made it his by stealth (per plagium sibi vindica- 
vitj, from the Antwerp Polyglott, before this was 
published in 1572 ; notwithstanding Tremellius’s 
Preface, testifying that he had performed his work 
so early as 1'565, which is two years earlier than 
Boderianus himself pretended to have performed 
his ; thinking it probably sufficient to vindicate hk 
own priority and honesty *. 



MEMOIRS OF DR. EDMUND CASTEEL. 

IN compiling the present short article, I have 
with the less scruple availed myself of the labours 
of my late worthy friend Dr. Kippis, as it is only 
reclaiming the particular^ which appeared in the 
“ Biographia Britannica” at my suggestion, from 
materials which I had the pleasure of furnishing. 

Dr. Edmund Casteel, who deserves to be re¬ 
corded as a remarkable example of literaiy genero¬ 
sity, joined to literary industry, was horn, in 16'06', 
at Hatley in Cambridgeshire. After going through 
a course of grammatical education, he became a 
member, in ' 1621, of Emanuel College, Cam¬ 
bridge, at which College he continued many years. 

* See 3> Long, p. 44 and 45, of the folio edition. 

After- 
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Afterwards, he removed to St.John’s College for 
the convenience of the library there. w hich w as of 
h-reat Service to him in compiling his grand wort, 
his £< lexicon Heptagiotton *y ’ In due course, he 
tno¥ the'seveval degrees of Bachelor and Master'of 
Arts,' and of Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity ; and 
the fame of his learning occasioned his being; chosen 
a'Member of the Royal Society. His “Lexicon 
Heptagiotton” cost him the assiduous labour ot se¬ 
venteen years, The unwearied diligence winch he 
employed in this undertaking] injured his health, 
anti impaired his j constitution* Besides tins^ the 
work was the entire ruin of His fortune : for he 
spent upon it upwards of twelve thousand pounds, 
'ffie truth of the fact is positively asserted by Mr. 
Hearnc, whose authority for it was a letter which 
'he had under Dr. Casteil’s own hand. Mr. Hearnc 
pathetically and "justly complains, that oui authoi 
should meet with so very poor a reward for his in¬ 
credible and indeed Herculean labours -f. I he 
Doctor, in 1666, having wasted Iiis patrimony, and 
incurred heavy' debts, was reduced, to extreme dis£- 
tress ; when* probably in consideration oi hi* 
learned labours, and disinterested generosity, the 
royal favour began to smile upon him. In that 
year lie was made Rings Chaplain,^ and Arabic 
Professor at Cambridge and, in 1668, he ob¬ 
tained a Prebend of Canterbury +. In the next 
year, he published his c< Lexicon Heptagiotton . 
but the publication procured him no compensation 
for his large expcnces, and his indefatigable <hli¬ 
cence. Trie copies of the book lay almost entirely 
unsold upon his hands §. He received, nydeed, 
some additional preferments ; but they were by no 
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means sufficient to recompense him for his great 
Josses. The small vicarage of Hatfield Peverell, in 
ii-ssex, was bestowed upon him ; ancl he was after. 
wa « Js presented to the rectory of Wddeham Wal- 
ter,^ m the same county. His last preferment, 
which was towards the close of his life, was the 
rectory of High am Gobion, in Bedfordshire *. 

Dr. Castell s industry and liberality were not con¬ 
fined to his Lexicon. He was eminently assistant 
Dr. Walton, in the celebrated edition of the 
Polyg'lott Bible. This is acknowledged by Walton, 
who, after complimenting our Authors erudition 
and modesty, mentions the diligence he employed 
upon the Samaritan, the Syriac, the Arabic, and 
the ltthiopic versions: his having given a Latin 
translation of tire Canticles, under the last version ; 
and his adding to all of them learned notes. These 
acknowledgments, however, were by no means 
equal to Castell’s merit and services; for he trans¬ 
lated several books of the New Testament, and the 
Syriac version of Job, where it differs from the 
Arablef. Greater justice ought, likewise, to have 
been done to his generosity. Dr. Walton mentions 
the gratuities which he bestowed on the learned 
men who assisted him in his undertaking. But he 
forgot to mention that Castell not only spent his 
whole gratuity upon the work, but ‘a thousand 
pounds besides; partly from his own private for¬ 
tune, and partly from money which he had solicited 
from others + We know of nothing farther pub¬ 
lished by _ Dr. Castell, excepting a thin quarto 
pamphlet, m iqffo, intituled < r So] Angkie Orjens 
Auspiciis Caroli II. Regum Gloriosissimiand 
adorned with an admirable head of that monarch, 
lhe inscription of this pamphlet to the Ring, 

bdbXe; ^ ?■***“ t0 Origin of 

t Granger, as before ; and Supplement to the Oriein of 
Printing, p. 291 . Wood’s Athene, Zl If. Fasti, col 48 5 1 

t Supplement to the Origin of^intin-, ufr supra. ' ' 

which 
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which shews the nature of the publication, is as 
follows : “ Serenissirao et Potentissimo Principi ac 
Domino Domino Carolo, ejus nominis secondo, Au- 
gustissimo Britanniarum, Franc. &c. &c. Monarch®, 
Fidei Defensori, &c. Regi Clementissimo, Soteria 
super Sacratiss. ejus Majestatis incolumitate apud 
exteros: Gratulatoria de ejusdem reditu ad suos; 
Votiva pro omnigena Ammse, Corporis, ac Regi- 
ininis Felicitate, Carniina sua, illis Linguis, quae 
in Lexico, quod sub prelo est, Polyglotto Orien¬ 
tal!, exhibentur, humillim£ oftert, suo & Sociorum 
nomine, Edmundus Castell, S. T. B. *” 

From a letter of our Author’s, which is still ex¬ 
tant, and was written in 1674, it appears, that the 
many discouragements he had met with, had not 
extinguished his ardour for the promotion of Orien¬ 
tal literature. It was written to Dr, Spencer, is pre¬ 
served in the Manuscript Libraiy at Lambeth, and 
was communicated to Mr. Nichols by Dr. Ducarel. 

“ Reverend and most highly honoured Sir, 

“ On Saturday the 9th instant, I received n 
letter from Dr. Marshall, rector of Lincoln Colledg, 
Oxford: that very day, the generality heerabouts 
began the harvest: that much adoe I had, having 
no hors of my own, to borrow one til Tuesday fol¬ 
lowing : then I set forth to carry you the said letter: 
about the mid way from my hous to Cambridg I 
met with Mr. Broughton coming to mee with an 
expres from you, assured mee that my journy would 
bee to no purpose in reference to Golius’s library ; 
you had told him, there could be notthing at pre¬ 
sent don about it: Whereupon we both returned 
back to my hous : To him I have deliverid the 
letter; requesting after it is read, that he may re¬ 
ceive it again of yon. 

“ Sir, it is now about, oi' above six years since 2 
began to intermedle in this affair, with no other 
aim but only to serve the University, in which tho 
J have spent not a few hundred, yea thousands of 

* Supplement to the Origin of Printing, p. 290, 291. 

pounds. 
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pounds, yet from it I never received the least term 
of pecuniary profit ; my Professorship received 
from another hand, in settling which had I not been 
active, it is more than probable, it would scarce 
have been effected by our noble Founder ; it has 
put mee to a far greater expens, then the stipend 
amounts to: never tholes, after the great work of 
the Bibles and Heptaglot was finished, no one 
thing has run more in my thoughts, ant! more than 
so, then how to farther any may our academical 
interest. Formerly I procured towards the' pur¬ 
chase of this unparelled inestimable treasure, no 
less than a thousand pounds, without any charg to 
the col ledges, excepting | persons only, the rest was 
promised by Bishops, Deans, and Dignified men. 
The miscarriage of the attempt, 1 have made known. 
Since, it is no small grief to thmk, how this once 
apprised Gem is now depreciated; a discourage¬ 
ment to any such kind of Benefacture. However 
(most honoured Sir), fcho I have no thanks at al tor 
the precious time, tedious jaunts, and to mee no 
easy charg in prosecution of my real intentions, I 
humbly beseech you (most worthy Sir) that Dr. 
Marshall, a Mead in Oxford, unto whom, by your 
appointment, in a letter sent him from Cambridg, 
a promise was made, that some recodipence should 
be given him, for his for ward nes, pains, and charge, 
against the guise of the place in which he is, in 
offering so willingly to advance an emulous concern. 
Sir, This I hope you wil deem very just and equi¬ 
table, that I be not damnified by this so reasonably 


engaged promise. 

u Sir, Vouchsafe mee your pardon but this once : 
i'f I sin tliis offense any more, I will crave your se¬ 
verest punishment without any mercy upon 
Reverend Sir, . 

Your veriest real and 

„. , _ ,, most rcdevabl'e Servant, 

MSS’ <***• 

Directed thus, » 

« To my much esteemed friend Dr. Sped ter master 
d . of 
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of Corpus Christi Colledge in Cambridge These 
« At the Colledge in Ely present. Post paid *” 
Tlie same letter shews, that, in his application to 
the learned languages, he had forgotten the cultiva¬ 
tion of his native tongue : and that even his ortho¬ 
graphy did not keep pace with the improvements 
of the''time. Dr. Castell died at Iiigham Gobion, 
in 1GS5, being about seventy-nine years of age. 
All his Oriental manuscripts, were bequeathed by 
him to the University of Cambridge, on condition 
that his name should be written on every copy in 
the collection 'I'. It is supposed, that about five 
hundred of his Lexicons were unsold at the time of 
his death. These were placed by Mrs. Crisp, Dr. 
Castell’s niece and executrix, in a room of one of 
her tenant’s houses at Martin, in Surrey, where, 
for many years, they lay at the mercy of the rats, 
who made such havpek among them, that when 
they came into the possession of this lady’s execu¬ 
tors, scarcely one complete volume could be formed 
out of the remainder, and the whole load of learned 
rags sold only for seven pounds. 

Dr. Castell was buried in the church of Higfcam 
Gobion; where, in his life-time, he had erected in 
the chancel, against the North wall, by the skreen, 
a freestone monument, with the following inscription 
on a square of black marble ; which does not, either 
by its Latinity or by its execution, reflect much 
honour on his taste 

Edmund Castell' S. T. P. regies majestati Caroli 
2 i a sacris, ecclcstce Chtisti Cantuariens 
Canonicus, Linguae Avahicce apitd CJanfahrig 
Professor. Regal Societatis sodas, Aath T Lex. 
Hepta • L Necnon Hitjus Ecclesia? Hector 
Mdrtalitatis quod reliqmtm est tam 
ip si qit am lectisshne ejus Conjugi /> ae 

* Supplement to the Origin of Priming, p* 293—29a. 

■J- This appears from the receipts, now before me > noticed in 
p, 28 . 

+ Supplement to the Origin of Printing* p-292, 293. 
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Elfcab. Bettesworth, Petri Betteswortk 
viiUtis auratipnhw relictce, delude Johani 
Harris arnug (cittj'jil' Wilhelni una cum 
Jil'm ej* Elizab, Tucjacent) Anno art at is 
Edmund!. 68 B** Elizab. 6-1 anno Christi 1674 
f icus hie legal humandum *. 

(Jvw: jJ Aaj jl ( ! £. bs. (Jo,, -f* 

I have the original receipt of Dr. Win, Say well, 
vice-chancellor of the University of Cambridge, 
dated April 7, 1686, for 3? MSS. in Hebrew, Ara¬ 
bic, Ethiopia, Coptic, to each of which the effigies 
of Dr. Castell was affixed, or his name inscribed: 
all which were given to the University by the Doc¬ 
tor’s last will; with an undertaking from the Vice- 
chancellor to Mrs, Mary Crisp, sole executrix, to 
redeliver the same, in case the University should 
not think fit to give such security as would indem¬ 
nify her against debts which the personal estate 
might not be sufficient to satisfy similar receipt 
from Dr. John Balderston, master of Emmanuel 
college, for ill printed Hebrew books;—another 
from Dr. Humphrey Gower, master of St. John's 
college, for a silver tankard, weighing 26 ounces, 
value 7I. ;—and an express bond to the same pur¬ 
pose from Dr. Henry Compton, Bishop of London, 
for 20/. the sum appraised by Robert Scott and 
Robert Littlebuiy, as the value of “ all Dr. Castell’s 
Bibles, and other Oriental parts of Holy Scripture, 
(30 folio volumes, amongst which was the Polyglott 
Bible, the interlineary Bible of Arias Montanus, 
those of Buxtorf, David Wolder, Castalio, V a tables, 
Luther’s Dutch Bible, the Antwerp Latin Bible 
1542, Spanish, Italian, and French Bibles, Munstir 
Bible, Tindal’s English Translation, Wheelock s 
Persian Gospels, Beza’s New Testament 1582, &.c. 
Nc.—8 quartos, Hungarian and Polonian Bibles, 
Marshall’s Greek and Saxon Gospels, Saxon Psalter, 

* Supplement to the(hjgln of Printing, p. 292. 
f It is to bere^rettedj^nat no Orientalist to whom this line 
has been communicated has yet attempted to unravel it, 

the 
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the Human Psalter in Arabic, Ulfilas's Gospels, an 
old Latin Bible in MS,, an Arabic MS., &e.— 
and 14 octavos, a Turkish and an Ethiopic New 
Testament, Ethiopic, Russian, Armenian, and 
Nubian Psalters, Erpenius’s Pentateuch, with the 
Prophets, in MS.; the Catholic Epistle of St 
John, an Arabic MS, &c. &e.) and 661, 6s, 8d, 
more, as the value of “ TOO copies of his Heptnglott 
Lexicon j” all which were bequeathed to the Bishop 
by Dr, Castelfs will.—March 6’, 1685-6', valued 
and appraised what books are given to my Lord of 
London (including 100 Lexicons com pleat, 3 vols.) 
at 242/. 10 s. Per me, Edward Millington.” 

Richard Ecclestone, by the order of tire Bishop 
of London, signed a receipt “ for 100 perfect copies 
of the Lexicon; and for Bibles and other Oriental 
parts of Holy Scripture, in number 52.” 

The rest of Dr. Castell’s library, <( quam ingenti 
sumptit, & summd dUigentid ex ulterius Luropae par- 
tibus sibi procuravit,” was sold by auction by Ed¬ 
ward MilHhgton *, at the Eagle and Child, opposite 
St. Bene't’s Church in Cambridge, 30 June, 16&6. 

* Millington sold* May 6, 1^84^ at the Auoljte-haiise opposite 
the Black Swan, in Ave Maria tape, the library of Dr, Mm 
Owen, vieech&neellor and dean of Christ Church. Oxford ; that 
of Dr. Cud worthy master of Chrises College, Cambridge, Feb, % 
1U 90-1, at the Rolls' Auction-house in Petty Canons Alley, in Sc 
Paul’s Chur el ward; and that of Eeq. Ashmole, Mar, 5,1693-4, 
at the same, place,-—John Dunion says, " He commenced and 
continued auctions upon the authority of Herodotus, who conv 
mends tint way of sale for the disposal of the most exquisite arid 
finest beauties to their amoroso's, and further in forms the world, 
that the tuna so raised was laid out for the portions of these to 
whom Nature hod been less kind; so that ho'll never be forgotten 
while ins name is Ned, or he a man of remarkable elocution, 
wit, sense, and modesty; characters so eminently his, that he 
would be known by them among a thousand.—-Millington (from 
the time he sold Dr. Amicsiys library) expressedaparti eular friend¬ 
ship for me. He was originally a bookseller, w hich he left off, 
being better cut out for an auctioneer : he had a quick wit, and 
a wonderful fluency of speech* There was usually as much comedy 
in his Once, Twice, Thrice, as can be met with in a modem play : 
" Where,” said Millington , 11 is your generous flame for learning ? 
llko but a sot or blockhead, would have money in hb pocket, and 
starve liis brains ?” Though l suppose he hud but a lound of 

jests. 
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The following particulars relative to Dr. CaeteUV 
Lexicon are printed from his own MS. : 

“ When the great work of the Polyglot Bibles 
was upon designc, it was the advice of the most 
reverend Lord Primate of Ireland, Bishop Walton, 
Mr. Selden, and many others, that no alteration at 
ali should be made in our edition from the French 
Bibles, which were proposed for our copy: the 
most yielded to, was but of typographical errors 
only, wliieh also was not don without the reluctancy 
of some : by which means, not a few wainfuls 
of foule and fals translations have passed in our 
Bibles, which were studiously permitted, and the 
correction of them refered to an intended Lexicon, 
which men of greatest honor and quality for learn¬ 
ing, both at home and abroad, w r ith eamestnes 
desired might be compiled for the use of our Bibles, 
like as the Spanish had for theirs •, this of the Hep- 
taglot being so much the more necessary, in regard 
of sundry languages in the Polyglot Bibles, which 
had never any helps for the knowledg of them be¬ 
fore printed. By the use of which Hep taglot, 
made not Ibrjprinted hooks only in such languages, 
but MSS. when but the alfabet of them is attained, 
it wil not be difficult for any, with but a very .title 
skil in Hebrew, to rectify all the gross mistakes 
co,fitted in v the several translations, which, for 
tire most part, are all taken notice of in the said 
Lexicon. Wheriri farther not a few, especially of 
Hebrew brotherles words, tltat occur but once in 
all the sacred text, very absurdly expounded the 
most of the modern Jewes, who are made by 
guides both to the English, and almost all the 
European translations, thei arc heer, from the best 
and purest antiquity, the genius of the most oonter- 
minat Eastern languages, and the meetest accor- 

jests. Dr. C-once bidding too leisurely for a book, says Mil¬ 

lington, “Is this your Primitive VhTbsiiaaitij?" alluding to a book 
the honest Doctor bad published under that title. He died in 
Cambridge ; and l hear they bestowed an elegy on his memory, 
and design to raise a-monuiiieut to his ashes,” 

dance 
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dance, with the matter, much more aptly and appo¬ 
sitely rendred. Nor be they only biblical errors, 
but those of the cheirest Oriental lexicographers, 
Buxtorf lor the Chalde, Ferrari us for the Syriaque, 
Wemars for the Ethiopique, Morinus for the Sa¬ 
maritan, Colins, (iiggeins, &c. for the Arabique ; as 
also of the principal authors in all the aforesaid lan¬ 
guages, which are in this work very often amended : 
besides many larg additions to them all of numberles . 
words, some of them sent from forrain professors, 
not to be found in any printed Lexicon. And not 
words only, but things of cheifest concern and 
use, are frequently mentioned in this work ; the 
faith, rites, ktwes, proverbs, physical cures, &c. 
oftbeJewes, Syrians, Samaritans, Ethiopians, and' 
Persians, not from tiie vain report of talking tra¬ 
vellers, but taken out of the best and most au- 
thentique records and writings of every nation. 
Proper names, intended at first to be reserved for 
another distinct work, are amply inserted into this ; 
and the most classical authors in every language 
quoted ordinarily with the page and line. The 
Persian tongue, of very great affinity both for words 
and the fabrique of it with our English, of great 
extent in two of the World’s cheif empires, the 
Turkish and Persian, wherein are to be found 
extraordinary great variety of learned authors in 
every art and science, which had never before any 
printed vocabulary, hath in this work, besides 
sundry of your MS Lexicons, the twenty years’ 
labor of the eminent Dr. Golius, who, out of more 
than three hundred Persian authors, gathered a larg 
collection in folio, intirely transfused into the Hep- 
taglot * ; of which many singular and most ad van- 

* The title of the work wa% fS Lexicon Heptagloiton, He- 
hraicuiH, CliakhicmiG Syrteum, Samaritans m, /Ethiopicum, 
Arabic urn, cattjjunetim ; et Pemicum separatim. Cui access ic 
brevis et harmonica (np&titftm jicri poruit) omnium praecedentimn 
Lingufirum, Delinmtio, Authore Edmundo Costello, 3. T. I>. 
Regie M, h Saerls ; Linguae Arabic* apud Caatabrigienses Pro¬ 
fessor^ 
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tageous uses may, and wil be made in succeeding 
ages, for the unimagincd advancement and increas 
of sacred and secular leaminge 

fesscre, post muneris illius ibidem St nobilissimo honoratissjirwque 
viro Thomi Adams equite et barnnetto, Urbis Loadinensis Alder- 
nmnno, patr^tjae fpsius meritLssimo, stabilitam fundationem, 
primo ; necon Ecclesiae Christi Cantuariensis Prsebendario, 
Londini; Imprimebat Thomas Rorcroft, LL. Orientalium Typo- 
graphus Regius i 1669.” A capital portrait of Mm by Fai- 
thornc is prefixed, at 63, anno 1669 f of which I have the 
original copper-plate 

In a Dedication to the King, Dr. Gist ell affect mgh'laments 
that, after 17 years severe labour, during which he thought 
himself idle when he had not devoted 16 or IS hours in each day 
to the labour of this great w ork, he had expended all that he had 
inherited from his parents, “ palt imomutn aliquando satis com- 
mod uni atque amplum," and all that he had acquired in his past 
life, ff kboribus atque curls solieitis, accessio minimfe contem- 
henda that, after suffering severely from the effects of the civil 
war and the plague, he had* in the lire of London, lost all his 
library and household goods, with 300 copies of his Lexicon : 
and that to these misfortunes were added divers private accidents, 
<c membroruxn cemfractiones, limtiones, contusions f and, 
from incessant study, an almost total blindness." The good 
Doctor then proceeds to a brighter side of the picture 3 acknow¬ 
ledges a libera! subscription towards repaying his expences ; and 
returns thanks for the King's goodness in first appointing him his 
chaplain ( 1666 ), and afterward ( 166 S) Pieb ndary of Canterbury, 
with a dispensation of absence that he might attend his duties a 9 
Arabic professor at Cambridge; and, in the Preface, gratefully 
enumerates the noble patrons of his work 3 concluding with 
ce honoratissimm unus, vel alter alius, quos intra vdum latere 
jubet prudent ia, & rerum ratio." 

* Mr, Bindley has favoured me with a sight of a curious 
anonymous tract, worth noticing in this place, intituled, " An 
Epistle humbly addressed to the right honourable the Earl of Ox¬ 
ford, 6 cc. with a Discourse on the Usefulness, and some Proposals 
of a Supplement to Bp. Walton's Polyglot Bible, with a Reconcili¬ 
ation of the Hebrew and Septungint, and several Remarks on 
the Oriental Versions of the Scripture, particularly the Ethiopic, 
whereby some observable and difficult Passages arc illustrated. 
To w hich is added, an Address to the most illustrious University 
of Cambridge, soliciting the Honour of their Assistance, and the 
Benefit of tlich\ Public Library, for the better promoting of the 
above mentioned Design* York ; printed by Tho. Gent ■ and 
sold by Mr. Hildyard, in Stonegate, York ; Mr. Prevost ia the 
Strand; Mr. Gyles, in Holbora, London; and by Mr.Ryles 
in HullSvo, pp- 62. The Address to Cambridge is introduced 
bv a Letter to Dr. Waterland 3 and the Poetical Epistle to Lord 
Qxfcrd is dated Nov. 24, 1731. 
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OF PUBUCK NEWS AND WEEKLY PAPERS*; 

WHEN THEY FIRST BEGAN ; THEIR PROGRESS; 

INCREASE, AND USES AND ABUSES 
TO THE PEOPLE. 

(From the Hctrl. MSS, 5910.) 

«. IN the days of King Henry VIII. we had none 
that ever I could see, that is to’say, in single sheets, 
except some invectives against the Pope and the 
Church of Rome. It is true there were several tracts 
wrote against Cardinal Wolsey; but they were in. 
books in octavo ; and several other relating to several 
matters, as about the Sacrament, against Gardiner, 
Bishop Bonner, &c.: but these might rather be 
called libels than pamphlets. These were most 
printed beyond the Seas. Only one I remember, 
which was “The Supplication of Beggars,” wrote 
against the Begging Friers by one Fish. 

But in the days of Queen Mary they began to fly 
about in the City of London ; as several Ballads and 
other Songs and Poems, as a Ballad of the Queen’s 
being with child. 

And these, I say, were the forerunners of the 
Newspapers. In the days of Queen Elizabeth we 
had several Papers printed, relating to the affairs in 
France, Spain and Holland, about the time of the 
Civil Wars in France. And these were, for the 
most part, translations from the Dutch and French, 
And were Books, or Pamphlets rather, which, I 

* Many of these were rather Pamphlets, and not continued 
publications ; but single sheets, merely printed as attacks, or 
answers, on temporary occurrences, on the spur of the occasion* 

Vol. IV. D ' take. 
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take, if I mistake not, the word signifieth to be held 
in the hands and quickly read *. 

We must come down to the reign of King James I. 
and that towards the latter end, when News began 
to be in fashion: and then, if I mistake not, 
began the use of Mercury-women ; and they it was 
that dispersed them to the Hawker, which word 
hath another signification. Look more in the Bell¬ 
man of London. 

These Mercuries and Hawkers their business at 
first was to disperse Proclamations, Orders of Coun¬ 
cil, and Acts of Parliament, & c. And we may see 
the humours of the times out of Ben Jonson’s plays. 
At that time, News was become a great fashion/as 
may be discerned in that play, by him wrote, inti¬ 
tuled, “ I he Staple of News,” and the scene settled 
at the West end of St, Paul's 5 and wrote 1625, 

“ Peni-boy, Cymbal, Fitton, Tha. Barber, Canter . 

In troth they are dainty rooms; what place is this ? 

Cymbal. This is the outer room, where my clerks 
sit, 

* “The original sinner of this kind/’ savs Clelveland in his 
Character of a London Diurnal, “ was Dutch/ Gailo-Belgia/sthc 
Protoplast; and the modem Mercuries, but Hans en KddersP 
But these were not Newspapers. The earliest of theim containin'’’ 
a history of public events from 1588 to 1594, was published in 
one large volume Svo, at Cologne, 1598 ; and was ornamented 
with a wooden cut, representing Mercury standing on a globe, 
witl\ kis usual attributes. A more particular history of this 
publication, the fifteenth volume of which continues the history 
to 1630, may be seen in Mr. George Chalmers’s " Life of Thomas 
Ruddiman, 1794/* 8vo, p, 104 j where it also appears, n, 106, 
to the honour of our own country, that to the wisdom of Eli¬ 
zabeth, and the prudence of Burleigh, mankind are indebted 
for the first printed newspaper y the Gazetta of Venice (of which 
hereafter) being only circulated in MS. The epoch when the 
Spanish Armada approached the shores of England, in April 
1588, is also the epoch of a genuine newspaper, under the title 
of « The English Mercury/ 1 The earliest of these which is pre¬ 
served is No. 50 ; and may be seen in Sloane MSS. No 4306 It 
contains the usual articles of news like the London Gazette of 
the present day 5 an article from Whitehall, July 23, 1588 j and 
on the 26th a formal account of the introduction of the Scots 
ambassador to the Queen 


And 
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And keep their sides, the Register i’ the midst; 

The Examiner, he sits private there, within ; 

And here I have my several rowls and fyles 
Of News by the alphabet, and all put up 
Under their heads. P.juri. But those too subdivided? 
Cymb. Into Authenticall, and Apocryphall. 

Fit ton. Or News of doubtful credit ; as Barbers’ 
News. 

Cymb. And Taylors’ News, Porters’, and Water¬ 
mens’ News. 

Fitt. Whereto, beside the Coranti, and Gazetti, 
Cymb. I have the News of the season. 

Fitt. As Vacation-news, 

Term-news, and Christrnas-news. 

Cymb. And News o’ the Faction. 

Fitt. As the Reformed-news. Protestant-news, 
Cymb. And Pontifical-news, of all which several. 
The Day-books, Characters, Precedents are kept. 
Together with the names of special Friends— 

Fitt. And Men of Correspondence i’ theCountry— 
Cymb. Yes, of all ranks, of all religion's.- 
Fitt. Factors and Agents— 

Cymb. Liegers, that lye out 
Thr ugh all the shires o’ the kingdom. 

P. jun. This is fine 1 
And bears a brave relation! but what says 
Mercurius Britannicns to this ? 

Cymb. O Sir, he gains by *t half in half. 

Fitt. Nay more 

I’ll stand to’t. For, where lie was wont to get 
In, hungry Captains, obscure Statesmen. 

Cymb. Fellows* 

To drink with him in a dark room in a tavern. 

And eat a sawsage. Fitt. We ha’ seen % Cymb. As fain, t 
To keep so many politick pens. 

Going to feed die press. Fitt. And dish out News, 
Were’t true or false. 

Cymb. Now all that charge is sav’d 
The ; pubiick Chronicler. 

Fitt. How do you call him there ? 

D 2 Cymb. 


3® literary anecdotes. 

Cymb. And gentle Reader. 

Fitt. He that has the maidenhead 
Of all the books. Ct/mb. Yes, dedicated to hirrij 
Fitt. Or rather prostituted, 

P.jun. You are right, Sir. 
Cymb. No more shall be abus’d, nor Country 
Parsons 

O’ the Inquisition, nor busy Justices 
Trouble the peace, and both torment themselves 
And their poor ign'rant neighbours with inquiries 
After the many and most innocent monsters. 

That never came i’ th* Counties they were charg’d 
with. 

P.jun. Why, methinks. Sir, if the honest com¬ 
mon people 

Will be abus’d, why should not they ha’their pleasure, 
In the believing lyes, are made for them; 

As yon i 1 th’ Office, making them yourselves ? 

Fitt. O Sir! it is the prin ting we oppose. 

Cymb. We not forbid that any News be made. 
But that t be printed ; for, when News is printed, 
It leaves, Sir, to be News, while ’tis but written— 
■ Fitt. Though it be ne’re so false, it runs News still. 

P.jun. See divers men’s opinions ! unto some 
The very printing of them makes them News ; 

That ha’ not the heart to believe any thing, 

But what they see in print. Fitt. I, that *s an error 
Has abus’d many : but we shall reform it, 

As many things beside (we have a hope) 

Are crept among the popular abuses. 

Cymb. Nor shall the Stationer cheat* upon the time. 
By buttering over again— 

* In a note to the Reader, Ben Jonson speaks of the Times 
News as a weekly cheat to draw money, which "could not be fitter 
reprehended, than in raising this ridiculous office of the Staple, 
wherein the Age may see her own folly, or hunger and thirst 
after published Pamphlets of News, set out every Saturday, but 
Ipade-ail at home, and no syllabic of truth in them $ than which 
there cannot be a greater disease in Nature* or a fouler scorn put 
upon the times,? 
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Fitt. Once in seven years, 

As the age doats— 

Cymb. And grows forgetful o’ them— 

His antiquated pamphlets, with new dates. 

But all shall come from the mint. 

Fitt. Fresh and new-stamp’d, 

Cymb. With the Office-seal, staple commodity* 

Fitt. And if a man will assure his News, he may: 
Two-pence a sheet he shall be warranted, 

And have a policy for V’ 

******** 

P.jun. What are your present Clerk's liabilities ? 
How is he qualified ? Cymb. A decay’d Stationer 
He was, but knows News well; can sort and rank em. 

Fitt.. And for a need can make ’em. 

Cymb. True Paul’s bred, 

I’ the Church-yard. 

* ******* 

- u Jyow by this you may see to what height Tsews 
was come to; and here in the Play you may see 
the projector is absolutely against the printing of it, 
for then it ceases to be News 

The Hark MS. (after the above remark) proceeds 
to give what is there styled a list of early-printed 
Newspapers ; but which is so extremely inconipletej 
that I had taken some considerable trouble to im¬ 
prove it, from the entries at Stationers Hall, and 
from the Royal Collection in the British Museum, 
before I was aware that Mr . Chalmers had encoun¬ 
tered a similar labour This, however, is very iar 
from superseding the list here given ; which, by the 
kind co-operation of my good friend the Rev, Samuel 
Ayscough, (whose attentive investigation has added 
more than 100 articles) contains a considerable num- 

* Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, 1614, p, 122, com¬ 
plains, " that if any mad now-a-tlays, it is a playboolt, or a pan> 
phlet of news. 11 

j- Appendix to the Life of Ruddiman*. PP- ^04^ 

. , * • ber 
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her which had escaped the notice of Mr. Chapters; 
and, being continued to a later period from a valu¬ 
able collection of newspapers in my own possession, 
may now be considered as tolerably complete 
The English Mercuria . ... . - 1588 

Mercurij Gallo-Belgici: sive rerum in Gallia et 
Belgio potbsimum-p; Hispania queque, Italia,An¬ 
glia, Germania, Polonia, vieinisque locis, ab anno 
X588, ad Martium anni 1594, gestarum, Nuncii.** 
Newes + from 3 pain, 12 pages, small 4to . l6ll 
Newes out of Germany ... . . . . ’ 1613 

Good Newes from Florence t . v . . . 1614 

Newes from Mamora ....... 3614 

Newes from Gulick and Cleve . . . . . 1615 

Newes from Italy.1618 

Vox Pqpuli, or Newes from Spain . . . 1820 

Courant, or Weekly Newes from Foreign Parts; a 
half sheet in the Black letter, 4to, out of High 
Dutch, printed for Nath. Butter, Oct* 9 . \U21 

In the Stationers' Books, u Newes from Poland, 
wherein is truelie enlarged the occasion, progression, and 
interception of the Turks formidable threatening of Eu¬ 
rope, Oct* 23, 1621 ;* v was entered by Wm. Lee; 
f^Strange Newes out of di *erse Countries, never discovered 
till of late, by a strange Pilgrim in those Parts, April 13, 


* In this list, generally speaking, the first number only of each 
paper is noticed \ but, in some few instances, the earlier papers 
not having been preserved, the earliest that is known to exist will 
be mentioned. 

t Galio-Beigicus (a copy of which is now amongst the King's col¬ 
lection in the British Museum) is not a newspaper ; but may with 
greater propriety be called The Annual Register of the Tinm.or 'The 
Btat e of Ewope . It was original Iy compiled by M. Jansen, a Frisian, 
and was not printed until the year 1 538 , ten years after the 1 £ Mercu¬ 
ric/* although it dates the commencement of its accounts from the 
same period. It is written in Latin, anti was printed in octavo at 
Cologne, and ornamented with a wooden cut of Mercury standing 
on a globe with his usual attributes. Thus, even if GaUo-Belgicus 
could be correctly termed a newspaper, which it cannot, “The 
English Mercuric T w ould claim precedence by the space of ten 
years; and Holland must consequently yield the credit of origins- 
lity to Great Britain* 

* -f So this word is uniformly spelt, 

„ 3622 f 
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1622 ;” by George Fairbanks; * e A Cournot of Nswes 
from Vienna and other places, dated May 3, 1622 
entered May 2 9, by Ml Bourne and Thomas Archer; 
«A Gourant of Newes, June 7,” by Mr. Butter; “A 
Courant of Newes, dated at Rome May 21entered 
June 17, by Nath. Newburie and William Sheffard; 
f< Newes from New England, June 19, 1622,” by John 
Belkmie; “ The certain Newei of the present Week, 
Aug. 21,” by Mr. Butter; u A Discourse of Newes from 
Prague in Bohemia, of an Husband who by Witchcraft 
had murthered eighteen Wives, and of a Wife who had 
likewise murthered nineteen Husbands Aug. 27, 1622 ; 
by Barth. Downes and William Sheffard; “ACourant, 
dated Sept 3, called Newes from sundry Places, with a 
relation of the Storm at Plymouthby Mr. Butter. 

A Newspaper (preserved in the British Museum) under 
various titles, according to the Contents, No. 24, March 
31, 1623, No. 26, 32, 33, 36, by N. Butter, appears to 
be a continuation of the preceding Courants.} 

The certainNewes of thi s present W eek, Aug. 23 1622 
Imperial and Spanish Newes, printed by Mercurius 

Britan nicus, Feb.* * 1625-6 

The German Intelligencer # , half-yearly * 1630 

The Swedish Intelligencer^, half-yearly, Jan.p 163 i 
The Continuation of the Weekly News, No. 49 , 
in 14 pages, printed for Nath. Butter • 1632 


The Weekly Account.. * 1634 

Diurnal of Occurrences in Parliament, Nov, 3 1640 
The English Post ....... * * 1641 

Warranted Tidings from Ireland £ . . . 1641 


* in 1630, Butter, converting his Weekly News into half- 
yearly volumes, published r< The German Intelligencer $■' and in 
1631 * e The Swedish Intelligencer/' by the assistance of William 
Watts* of Cains college* styled bv Vossius doctissimW Sf c tarns iriiu? 
JVateitiSt qui optima de Historic meruit; and of whom see more in 
Wood, Athen. Oxon. voL I. p. 210. Chalmers, p. 113. 

f In the Preface we are told that “ good use had been made 
of the Weekly Currantoes and that whosoever will be cunning 
in the places md persons of Germany* and understand her wars* 
let him not d 'a pise Currantoes" 

J There were many occasional papers of news from Ireland 
during the Irish war. * Chalmers* p. 405. 

Ireland’s 
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Ireland's true Diurnal, Jan. 11—Feb. 3 . 1641-2 
Occurrences from Ireland, No. 3, April 22 1642 

A speedy Post, with more News from Hull 1642 
The Heads of all the Proceedings of both Houses of 

Parliament ..j642 

A Continuation of the Weekly Occurrences in Par¬ 
liament, May 16—23 ; as also other Occurrences 

upon Saturday May 20 .1642 

A perfect Diurnal of the Passages in Parliament, 

No. 4, June 13—20 . . . . . , . 1642 

Special Passages.. 1642 

A perfect Diurnal, No. 1, (a continuation of Special 

Passages) July 3.1642 

A Diurnal and Particulars of the last Week's Daily 
Occurrences, from his Majesty in several Places, 

July 16—26. 1642 

Special and considerable Passages, No. 1, Aug. 161643 
England’s Memorable Accidents, Oct. 3 . 1642 

Weekly Intelligence, Oct. 11.1642 

A grand Diurnal of the Passages in Parliament, No. 
1, Nov. 28 ......... . 1643 

The latest remarkable Truths.1642 

News from Germany .1642 

A Grand Journal ..1642 

A perfect Relation .1643 

True Newes from our Navie now at Sea, Nov. 6 

—II ..1642 

The Kingdom’s Weekly Intelligencer, No. 1, Dec, 

20—37 ........... 1642 

Mercurius Aulieus : a Diurnal, communicating the 
Intelligence and Affairs of the Court to the Use 
of the Kingdom, from Oxford, Jan. 1 . 1642-3 

Certain Informations, No. 1, Jan. 9 —16 1642-3 

The Daily Intelligencer of Court, City, and Country, 

No, Jan. 30 . . 1642-3 

The Spie, communicating Intelligence from Ox¬ 
ford, No. 1, Jan. 30.1642-3 

Anti-Aulieus, No. 1. Feb. 6 . . . . , 1642-3 

Mercurius Anglicus, No. l. Feb. 7 . . . 1642-3 
Mercurius Civicus, or London Intelligencer, No. 1, 

May 11 . .. . . 1643 

Mer- 
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Mercurius Rusticus, the first Week, May 20 1643 
The Parliament’s Scout’s Discovery, No. 1 , June 
3—16 ............ 1643 

A Weekly Account, No. l, July 3—10 . 1643 

Wednesday’s Mercury, No. 1 , July lg . . 1643 

Mercurius Britannicus *, No. 1, Aug. 16“—22 1643 
Tire Scotch Intelligencer; or, the Weekly News 
from Scotland and the Court, No. 1, Aug. 30— 

Sept. 7. *643 

The True Informer, No. I, Sept. 23 —30 • 1643 

The Scottish Mercury, No. 1 , Oct. 5 . . 1643 

New Christian Uses upon the Weekly true Passages 
and Proceedings, &c. No. 1 , Oct. 7 ... 1643 

The Scotch Dove "h No. 1, feept. 30—Oct. 20 1643 
The Welch Mercury, No. l, Oct. 21—28 . 1643 

Mercurius Cambro-Britannicus ; British Mercury, 
or Welch Diurnal, No. 1, Oct. 23—30 . 1643 

The compleat Intelligencer and Resolver, No. 1 , 

Oct, 27—Nov. .1643 

Informator Rusticus, No. 1 , Nov. 3 • * * 1643 

Remarkable Passages, No. I, Nov. 8 . . 1643 

Mercurius Urbattus, No. 2 , Nov. g . . . 1643 

The Kingdom’s Weekly Post, No. 1 , Nov. 2 —9 1643 
A Coranto from beyond Seas, No. 1 . . . 1643 

Britannicus V apulans, No. I ..... 1643 

Mercurius Vapulans ; or, the Whipping of poor 
British Mercury, by Mercurius Urbanus, younger 
Brother to Aulicus, No. 1 , Nov. 2 . . 1643 

Mercurius, &c. Jan. 1 7—23 .... l 643~4 

Upon my life new borne, and wants a name. 
Troth let the Reader then impose the same. 

* March mo nt Needham, the versatile author of this paper* 
was bom in 1620, and educated at Oxford, He assUiiied all the 
colours of the chameleon during those contentious tunes j and, 
being discharged from writing public inteUigeiice by the Council 
of State in March 16GO, was allowed to live at the Restoration) 
till at length, savs Anthony Wood, rf this most Partitions, mu¬ 
table, and reviling Author died suddenly, in Devereux Court, iu 
November 1673." Chalmers, p. 115- 
- | A wooden cut represents the dove with her sprig* 


Veri 
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Veridicur, 

- - 1 wish thee; if not so, 

Bfe- 

Mdtus, 

-for we lyes enough do know. 

The Spy *, communicating Intelligence from Ox* 

ford, Jan. 23—SO.1543-4 

The Military Scribe, No. 1, Feb. 19—25 1543-4 

Britai n’s Rem embrancer, No. 1, Mar. 12— 1 9 1543-4 
Mercurius Aulico-Mastix, No. I, April 12 1644 

A true and perfect Journal of the Warres in Eng¬ 
land, April 14 .1544 

The Weekly News from Foreign Parts beyond the 

Seas, May 1...., . 1 644 

The Flying Post, No. 1, May 10 . . . . 1644 

Intelligence from the South Borders of Scotland, 
written from Edinburgh, March l8 : —May 13 1544 
Chief Heads of each Day’s Proceedings in Parlia¬ 
ment, May 8—15.1644 

An exact Diurnal, No. 1, May 15 ... 1644 

Mercurius Fumigosds, or the Smoking Nocturnal, 

No. 1, June 7.' . . 1644 

Mercurius Hibcmicus, printed at Bristol . 1644 

A particular Relation of the most remarkable Occur¬ 
rences from the United Forces in the North, No. 

3, June I —10. 1644 

The Cavalier’s Diurnal.1544 

The Court Mercury, No. 1 , June 22—July 2 1644 
Le Mercure Anglois -f, July 10 .... 1644 

The London Post, No. l, July 30—Aug. 5 1644 

Mercurius Somniosus, Aug. 2 7 .... 1 644 

The Country Messenger, or the Faithful Foot Post, 
No. i, Sept. 13—20 . . . . . . 1644 

Perfect Passages of Proceedings in Parliament, No. 
2 , Oct. 22 . 1544 

* Written by Durant Hotham, Sir John's son, 

■\ This French paper had been formerly published for two or 
three weeks, but discontinued. From this time it waa published 
at London weekly> on Thursday morning* at nine o'clock, 
Chalmers, p. 408, 

The 
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The Monthly Account . ..1644 

Mercurius Problematic!!*.1644 


A true Collection of Weekly Passages, Jan. 10 l644-5 
The Phoenix of Europe, No. i, Jan. 16 . 2644-5 

Good News for England ; or, a Relation of more 
Victories obtained by the Sweads against the King 
of Denmark, Jan. 16 —19 . * * * • 1644-5 

The moderate Messenger, No, i, Feb. 3 * 1644-5 

The Western Informer, No. 1 , March 2 . 1644-5 

The moderate Intelligencer, No. 1 , March 6 1644-5 
Mercurius Hibemicus, printed in London 1644-5 
The Weekly Post Master, April 13 ... . . 1645 

Mercurius V eridicus, No, 1 , April 12—19 1645 

The Parliament’s Post, No. 1 , May 6 — 13 1645 

The Exchange Intelligencer, No. 1, May 15 1645 

Mr. Peter’s Report from the Army, jN t o. 1 , July 

26 .... .. 1645 

The City Scout, No. 4, Aug. 19 • * • * 1645 
Aulicus* his Hue and Cry set forth after Britan- 

nicus *. 1645 

Mercurius Anti-Britannicus ..... 1645 

The Kingdom’s Weekly Post, Oct. 15 . . 1645 

The Cities Weekly Post.1645 

A Packet of Letters from Sir Tho. Fairfax his Quar¬ 
ters, with Papers intercepted concerning the De¬ 
signs of the King’s Forces, Oct. 30 . . 1645 

The Kingdom's Scout, No.l, Nov.25—Dec. 2 1645 
A Diary, or an exact Journal of the most remarkable 
Proceedings of both Hou ses of Parliament 1645 

Perfect Passages of each Day’s Proceeding, &c. 1645 
Perfect Occurrences of Parliament, the chief Collec¬ 
tions of Letters for the Army .... 1645 

England’s Remembrancer, No.l, Jan. 14 1645-6 

Mercurius Candidas, No.l, Jan. 2 S . 1645-6 

January’s Account; giving a full and true Relation 
of all the remarkable Passages of that Month this 

present Year.1645-6 

Mercurius Academieus, Feb. 2 .... 1645-6 

* They were bedfellows in the Fleet. 


The 
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The Moderate Messenger, 'No, 1, Jan. 27— 
Feb.3 . . . ..... . 1645-6 

England’s Remembrancer of London’s Integrity, No. 

*, Feb. 11 . . . . 1645-6 

Au exact and true Collection of Weekly Passages, 
to shew the Error of the Weekly Pamphlets, by 
Authority* to be enumerated from Month to 

Month, Jan. 1—Feb. 16.1645-6 

An ex rut and true Collection of the most remarkable 
Proceedings of Parliament and Armies, Feb. 16 

—March 2 ..1645-6 

General News from all Parts of Christendom, No. 1, 
May 6 ........... 1646 

The military Actions of Europe, collected weekly 
for the Tuesday's Post, No. I, Oct. 13—20 1646 
Mercurius Candidus, No. 1, Nov. 20 . . 1646 

Dmtinus Britannicus *, No. 1,Nov.25—Dec.2 1646 
Papers from the Scots Quarters, No, 1 . . 1646 


The London Post, No. 1, Dec. 31—Jan. 7 1646-7 
Heads of chief Passages in Parliament, No. 1, 

Jan. 12. .1646-7 

Mercurius Dogmaticus, No. 1, Jan, 13 . 1646-7 

Mercurius Candidas j~ ; Weekly News ; No. 1, 

Jan. 20—27 .1646-7 

Mercurius Aulicus, No. 1, Feb. 3 . . . 1646-7 

A perfect Summary of the Chief Passages in Par¬ 
liament, No. 1, Feb. 19 .... - 1646-7 


Mercurius Britannicus, No. 1, June 17—24 1647 

The Armies Post, No. 1," July 8 . . . . 1647 

A Diary of the Proceedings of the Treaty, No. 1, 

July 17 .. 1647 

The modern Intelligencer, No. 1, Aug. 19 . 1647 

Mercurius Melancholicus ^ ; or, News from West- 

* Tifle changed at No. 3 to Cf Mercurius IKutinus” 
t When any title grew popular, it was stolen by the antago¬ 
nist ; who, hy this stratagem, conveyed his notions to those who 
would not have received him* had he not worn the appearance of 
a friend” Dr, Johnson, 

X ** Eheu ! qxml fed misero mihi ! Flonbus Austrum, 
Pcrditus, et liquid! amisi fontibusApros, 

Woe is me, undone ! with blasts the flowers Ace fade, 

The chrystal springs by swine are puddle mads.” J, H. 

minster 
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minster and other-Parts, No. 1, Sept. 4 —11 1647 
Mercurius Pragmaticus, No. 1, Sept. 14 —21 1647 
Mercurius Clericus, or News from Syon, No, 1 


Sept 17— 24 .1647. 

Mercurius An ti-Melancho lie u s, No. 1 , Sept. lS 
—24 ............ 1647 

Mercurius Anti - Pragmaticus, No. 1 , Sept. 23 

—30 ....... t . 1647 

Mercurius Populus, No. 1 , Nov. 4—11 . 1647 

Mercurius Rusticus, News from the several Coun¬ 
ties, Nov. 12 1647 

Mercurius Bel-licus, No. 1 , Nov. 13 —20 . 16*47 

The moderate Intelligencer, No. 98 . . . 1647 


Mercurius Medicus, or a sovereign Salve for these 

sick Times *, No. 1 .. • 1647. 

Mercurius Morbicus; or, News from Westminster 
and other Parts, Nos. 1, 2, 3 ■ * • • 16*47 

Mercurius Diabolicus, or Hell’s Intelligencer 1647 

Mercurius Vapulans . ..1647 

Mercurius Mercuriovum stultissimus . . . 16*47 

The Kingdom’s Weekly Post, No. 1, Dec. 28— 

Jan. 5.. 1647-8 

Mercurius Elencticus, No. 1, Jan.31—Feb. 7 1647-8- 
Mercurius Melancholicus, No. 1, Jan. 1 . 1647-8 

The Armies modest Intelligencer, Jan. 26 1647-8 

The Kingdom’s faithful Scout, Feb. 2 . 1647-8- 

Mercurius Criticus, No. 1, April 1 3 ■ . . 1648 

Mercurius Academicus, No. 1, April 15 . 1648. 

Mercurius Veridicus, No. 1, April 21 . . 1648 

Mercurius Urbanicus, May 9.1648 

Mercurius Poeticus, No. 1, May 13 . . . 1648 

Mercurius Britamiicus again alive, No. 1, May 16 1648 
Mercurius Honestus, or, News from Westminster, • 

No. 1-, May 12—lp . 1648- 

Mercurius Censorius, News from the Isle of Wight,* 

No. 1 -, May 25—June 1 .1648; 

The Parliament Kite, or the Tell-tale Bird, No. 5, 
May IS-—June 16.1648 

, * The year 1647 was remarkable for the contest between the 
farliament and Army. Chalmers, p. 410. 

‘ Mer^ 
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Mercurius Psitacus, June . .1648 

The Parliament Vulture, No. 1, June 15—22 1648 
A perfect Diary of Passages of the King’s Army, 

June 19—26.. ■ 1648 

The Parliament’s Screech-owl ; or, Intelligence 
from several Parts, No. 1, June 23—3® • 1648 

The Moderate, No. 1, July 11—18 . - . 1648 
Mercurius Melancholicus, No. 1, July 28 . 1648 

The Royal Diurnal, No. 1, July 25—31 - 1648 

Mercurius Anglicus, No. 1, Aug. 3 . . . 16*48 

Mercurius Aquaticus, Aug. 11.164S 

Hermes Strati cus, No. 1, Aug. 17 ... 1648 

Mercurius Fide!icus, No. 1, Aug. 17—34 • 164S 

The Parliament Porter, or Door-keeper of the House 
of Commons, No. I, Aug. 21—28 . . 1648 

Mercurius Anti-Mercurius, No. 1, Sept. 19 1648 

The Treaty traverst. No. 1, Sept. 2 6 . . 1648 

Mercurio Volpone, No. 1, Sept. 48—Oct. 5 164S 

Mercurius Militaris, No. 1, Oct. 10—17 • 1648 

The True Informer, or Monthly Mercury, No. 1, 

Oct. 7—Nov. 8.. 1648 

Martin NonsencehisCollections,No. 1,Nov.27 1648 
Passages concerning the King, the Army, City, and 

Kingdom, No. 1, Dec. 6.1648 

The Moderate Intelligencer, No. l, Dec. 7 1648 

A Trance ; or News from Hell, brought fresh to 
Town, by Mercurius Acheronticus, No. I, Dec. 

4—11 . . .164S 

Mercurius Impartialis, No. 1, Dec. 12 . . 1648 

Packets of Letters from Scotland, &,c. No. 1 1648 

. 1648 
. 1648 
. 1648 
. 1648 
. 1648 
. 1648 
. 1648 
. 164S 

. 1648 


Mercurius Insanus Insanissimus, No. 2 
MercuriusAnti-Mercurius . 

Mercurius Gallicus, No. 3 . 

Mercurius Publicus, No. 1 . 

Mercurius Domesticus, No. 1 
Mercurius Caledonius . . 

Mercurius Scoticus . . . 

The Colchester Spie, No. 1 
Mercurius Catholicus, No. 2 
Mercurius Melancholicus; communicating the grand 

Affairs 
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Affairs of the Kingdom, -especially from West¬ 
minster and the Head Quarters, No. 1, Dec. 25— 
Jan.I ‘ • 1648-9 

Heads of a Diary, collected out of the Journals of 
both Houses of Parliament, No. 5 , Dec. 26 — 

Jan. 9 .... I64S-9 

The Kingdom’s faithful Post, Jan. S . . 1648-9 

The A rmy’s modest Intelligencer, Jan. 1,9 —26 1648-9 
The Kingdom’s faithful and impartial Scout, No. 1, 
Feb. 2—9 .......... 1648-9 

The impartial Intelligencer *, No. 1, March 

I—7.1648-9 

A modest Narrative of Intelligence, fittest for the Re¬ 
public of England and Ireland,No. 1, April 7 1649 
Mercurius Elencticus, No. 1, April 11 . . 1649 

The Man in the Moon, No. 1, April 10—17 1649 
Continued Heads of perfect Passages in Parliament, 

April 20.1643 

Mercurius Pragmaticus, for King Charles IX. 

April 24. . * 1649 

Mercurius Militaris. No. 1, April 24 . - 1649 

England’s moderate Messenger, No. 1, April 2 % - 

—30.1649 

Mercurius Britannicus, No. 1, May 4 . . 1649 

The perfect Weekly Account, May 2—9 ■ 1649 
Mercurius Melancholieus, No. 1, May 21 . 1649 

Mercurius Philo - Monarchicus, No. 1, May 14 

—21 . 1649 

Mercurius Pacificus, May 25 - - . . . 1643 

Mercurius Republicus, No. 1, May 22—29 1649 

Mercurius Verax . . 1649 

The Metropolitan Nuncio, No. 3, June 13 ■ 1649 

The moderate Mercury, No. 1, June 14—21 1649 
A Tuesdaies Journal of perfect Passages in Parliar- 
raent *f*, No. 1, July 16—23 .... 1649 

* In No. 7 of this paper is the first regular AdcertlsemerA 
which I have met with. It is from a gentleman of Camiish in 
Suffolk, from whom two horses had been stoien. 
t Ornamented with the arms of the ftepubliek. 


Mer- 
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Mercurius Carolinus, No. 1, July 26 . - 1649 

The Armies painful Messenger, No. 1, Aug. 2 1649 
Great Britain's painful Messenger, No. 1, Aug. 

9—16 .. 1649 

Mercurius Hibernicus, No.l, Aug.30—Sept.6 1649 
The Weekly Intelligencer, Sept. 24 —Oct. 1 1649 

A brief Relation of some Affairs Civil and Military, 

No. l, Sept. 24—Oct. 1.1649 

Several Proceedings in Parliament, No. 1, Oct. 

2—9... 1649 

A brief Relation of some Affairs and Transactions, 
Civil and Military, both Foraigne and Pom.es- 
tique, licensed by Gualter Frost, Esquire, secre¬ 
tary to the Councell of State, according to the 
direction of the late Act, No. 4, Oct. 23 1649 

A perfect Diurnal of some Passages of the Armies in 
England and Ireland, licensed by the Secretary of 
the Army, No. 1, Dec. 20 —27 . . . 1649 

IrishMonthly Mercury ,No.i,Jan.30—Feb.6 1649-50 

Several Proceedings.1649-50 

The Royal Diurnal], No. 4, March 19 . 1649-50 

Mercurius Elencticus, No. 1, April 22 . . 1650 

Mercurius Politicus, No. 1, June 6—13 . 1650 

Mercurius Pacificus.1650 

True Intelligence from the Headquarters, No. 1, 

July 23.1650 

The best and most perfect Intelligencer, No. 1, 

Aug. 8. 1650 

The Character of Mercurius Politicus . . 1650 

The second Character of Mercurius Politicus 1650 
Mercurius Anglieus, No. 1, Sept. 24—Oct. 1 1650 

Mercurius Helonicus, No. 1.1650 

The faithful Scout, No. 1, Dec. 27—Jan. 3 1650-1 
Mercurius Bellonius, No. 1, Jan. 28—Feb.4 1650-1 
The Hue and Crie after Mercurius Elencticus, Bri- 
tannicus, Melancholicus, and Aulicus . 1651 

Mercurius Pragmaticus revived, No.l, June30 1651 
Mercurius Icommaticus, No. 5, July 8 . ,1651 

Mercurius Scoticus, No. l, July 18—Aug. 4 1651 
The Armies Intelligencer, No. i, Aug. 5 . 1651 

I The 
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The True Informer, No. 3, Aug. 28 , . . 1651 
The Diary, No. 1, Sept. 22—29 ■ • . * 1C51 
The French Intelligencer, No. 1, Nov. IS—25 1651 
The Dutch Spy, No. 1, March 37—25 ■ 1651-2' 

Mercurius Phreneticus, No. 1, March 29 ^ • 1652 

Mercurius Democritus, a Nocturnal; or, News hom 
the World in the Moon, Noel, April 1- 7 1652 
Mercurius Zeteticus, hebdomedaprima, April 22 1652 
The Theme, Scoto-Presbyter, April 22 . . 1652 

The French Occurrences, No. 1, May 10—17 l6'52 
Intelligence of the Civil War in trance, No. 1, May 

10—17 • ... ■ 1 P 53 

Mercurius Heraclitus, or the W eeping Philosopher, 
No. 1, June 21—28 ........ 1652 

Mercurius Britanriicus, No. 1, July 19—-2 6 1652 

Mercurius Cainbro-Britanrncus ; or. News from 

Wales , ..1652 

Mercurius Civicus, No. 1, Aug. 11 . . • 1652 

Mercurius Mastix, faithfully lashing all Scouts, Mer¬ 
curies, Posts, and others, No. 1, Aug. 20 27 1652 

The Laughing’Mercury; or, true and perfect News 
from the Antipodes, No.22,Aug.25—-Sept. S 1652 
The Dutch Intelligencer, No. 1, Sept. 2—8 1652 

The Weepers, or, Characters of the Diurnals. 
MercuriusDemocritushislastWill andTestament 1 65 2 
The Flying Eagle, No. 1, Dec. 4 .... W52 

Moderate Publisher of every Days Intelligence 1652 
A true and perfect Diurnal, No. 1, Dec. 20—-27 165 2 

The Army’s Scout . . .165 2-3 

The True Informer, Jan. 6 ..... 1652-3 

The Loyal Intelligencer,No. 73, Jan*23—3° 1 652-3 
The Politique Informer, No. 1, Jan. 30 . 1652-3 

Perfect Occurrences ....... 1652-3 

The Faithful Post, Feb. 4—H .... 1652-3 

The Moderate Messenger, No. 1, Feb, 27 165 2-3 

Mercurius Poeticus, comprising the Sum of all In¬ 
telligence, Foreign and Domestic, No. 1, Feb. 

20—27 - • !.>652-3 

Mercurius Aulicus, No. 1, March 13—20^ 1652-3 
Mercurius Pragmaticus, No. l, June 1—8 1653 
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The Daily Proceedings of the Armies by Sea and 
Land, under the Command of his Excellenc)'' the 
Lord General Cromwell, ByAuthoritv, J une 17,1 65 3 
Mercurius Rhadamanthus, the Chief Judge of Hell, 
his Circuit through all the Courts of Law in Eng¬ 
land, No. 1, June 20—27.1653 

True and perfect Dutch Diurnal, July 3 • 1653 

SeveralProceedingsofParHament*,No.l,July4 1653 
The Impartial Intelligencer, No. 2, July 13 1653 

Mercurius Classicus, No. 1, August . . . 1653 

The Loyal Messenger, No. 1, Aug. 10 . . 16*53 

A further Continuance of the Grand Political In¬ 
former, &c. Se]>t. 14.1653 

The Moderate Publisher, No. 1, Oct. 7 . 1653 

Great Britain’s Post, No. 13d, Nov. 2 . . 16*53 

Mercurius Nullus.16*53 

The true Informer, Dec. 30—Jan. 6 . . 1653-4 
The Politique Post, No. 13, Jan, 4—11 1653-4 
The Grand Politique Post, Jan. 17 . . 1653-4 

Perfect Occurrences, No. 1, Feb. 6 . . 1653-4 

Mercurius Poeticus, No. 2, March S . . 1653-4 

Mercurius Aulicus, No. 1, March 20 . . 1653-4 

I perfect Occurrences, No. 1, April 21 . . 1654 

1 he Blood’s Almanack, or Monthly Observations 

and Predictions.1654 

Perfect Diurnal Occurrences, No. 1, May 8 1654 

The Weekly Post, No. 177, May 1—8 ’ . 1654 

Mercurius Fumigosus, or the Smoking Nocturnal, 

No. 1, June 7 . . . ..16‘54 

Mercurius Jocosus, or the Merry Mercury, July 
14—31.; 16*54 

IheObservator. No. 1, Oct. 31 .... 1654 
Mercurius Politicus, from Feb. 4 . . . 1654-5 

Certain Passages of every Day’s Intelligence, No. 1, 

Se 3 ]t - 7 .......... 1655 

Ihe Public Intelligencer f, No. 1, Oct. 1—8 16*55 


Cromwells Parliament, which sat July 4—56, 1653. 
f } n 1C, T>6, lew or no additional newspapers appeared. The 
t*nb!ic Intelligencer and Mzrcufius Politiemst cm to have been the 
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The Public Advertiser *, No. 1, May 19— 26 JG57 
The Public Adviser, No. 1, May 20 . , . 1657 

The Weekly Information, No. 1, July 20 . 1 65 7 

Mercurius Meretrix, July 17 . , . . . 1G58 

A perfect Diurnal of every Day’s Proceedings in 
Parliament, No. 1, Feb. 21 .... 1G58-9 

A seasonable Speech made by a worthy Member of 
Parliament in the House of Commons, concerning 

the Other House, March.1G59 

The faithful Scout, No. 1, April lG—2,3 . JG59 
Mercurius Democritus, No. 2, May 3 . . lG’59 

The Weekly Intelligence, No. 1, May 10 . 1G59 

The Weekly Post, No. 1, May 3—10 . . i0'59 

The Moderate Informer of all Occurrences at Home 

and Abroad, May 5—12 .IG59 

The Weekly Account, on the Establishment of a 

Free State, No. 1, May 25.1G59 

Mercurius Pragmaticus, June 20.1G5.9 

A particular Advice from the Office of Intelligence 
near the Old Exchange, and also Weekly Oc¬ 
currences from Foreign Parts -f~, No. I, June 
23—30 ........... 1G59 

Occurrences from Foreign Parts, No. 1, July 19 IG59 
Idem, in 4to, with the Prince’s Anns, by Marsh in 

Chancery Lane.1G59 

The Weekly Intelligencer of the Commonwealth, 

No. 1, July 19—sG ..1G59 

The Parliamentary Intelligencer, Nov. 2G . 1G59 

principal papers from 1655 to 1659 ; and were both published by 
older of Parliament, In 1657 the collector of the King's Tracts 
erased (ns he says himself) from his great pains and labour, as the 
publications became less numerous arid interesting. Chalmers, 
p. 459. 

* A weekly paper, printed for Newcomb in Thames-street; 
consisting almost wholly of advertisements, with the arrivals and 
departures of Shipping; and with Books to be printed. Chal¬ 
mers, p, 4iy. 

| This was immediately intituled Occurrences fro m Foreign 
Parts, &c. published by authority, and printed under both these 
titles. Chalmers, p, 450. 
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The Parliaihentary' Intelligencer, comprehending 
the Sum of Foreign Intelligence, No. 1, Dec. ly 
— 26 . . . ." . . . . . . . . iff 59 
The Loyal Scout, No, i, Dec. 19—2ff . . 16*59 

The Parliamentary Intelligence, No, 1, Dec. 26 16’59 
A-la-mode a Paris, Dec. 29, half a sheet in folio, 
or the Diurhal'in verse . . . . * . Iff59 

The Parliamentary Intelligencer *, comprising the 
Sum of Foreign Intelligence, with the Affairs now 
in Agitation in England, Scotland, and Ireland; 
for Information of the People ; published by 
Order, No. 1 , Dec. 31—Jan. 7 . . 1659-60 

An exact Account of the Daily Proceedings in Par¬ 
liament 'j", No. 56, Jan. 6 —13 . . ■ Iff59-ffO 

A perfect Diurnal of every Day’s Proceedings in 
Parliament, Feb. 21, No.lt" . . • 1659-ffO 

'File Phanatique Intelligence, No. 1, . . Iff59-ff0 

rfect Diurnal of Proceedings in the Conventicle 
of Phanatiques, No. 1, March 19 . . 1 ff59-60 

Mercurius Phanaticus, No. l, March 21 1 659-60 

* This was a continuation of an old paper under the former 
title. No, 14, March 26 to April 2, was said to be published by 
Order of the Council of State ; and No, 16 began with the fol¬ 
low ing advertisement - ** Whereas Marchmont Needham y the 
author of the weekly news-books called Mercurius Poll tic us and 
The P&bUfyue Intelligencer, is, by order of the Council of State, 
discharged from writing or publishing any pnblique intelligence j 
the reader is desired to take notice, that, by order of the said 
CoUrcii, Giles Dury and Henry Muddiman are authorized 
henceforth to write and publish the said intelligence, the one upon 
the Thursday, and the other upon the Monday, which they do in¬ 
tend to set out under the titles of The Parliamentary Intelligencer, 
and of Mercurius Public us T —These two weekly hooks of news, 
which in )656 had been entered in the Stationers’ Register as the 
property of Thomas Neweombe, with the licence of Secretary 
Tuurlow, were on the 9th of April, I 860 , entered as the pro¬ 
perty of Dury and Muddiman, by licence of the Council of State, 
Chalmers, p. 421. 

t Tins appears to have been revived upon the fresh meeting of 
Parliament. 

+ This paper, contains various accounts of the Rejoicings all 
over England, on perceiving the dawn of the Restoration, 
Chalmers p. 422. 


Mer~ 
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Mercurius Honestus, No. 1, March 21 . 1659-60 

Mercurius Ftimjgosus, No. l, March £8 . 16‘6’0 

Merlinus Phanaticus, No. 1 . . . . . 1GGo 

His Majesties gracious Letter and Declaration sent 
to the House of Peers by Sir John Grenvilj, Knt. 
from Breda; and read in the House May 1, i6’6*o 
Mercurius Public us ; comprising the Sum of I’ or- 
raigne Intelligence, with the Affairs now in Agi- 
taion in England, Scotland, and Ireland, for 
Information of the People. Published by Order of 
the Council of State, No. 2£, May 24— 3 1 1660 
Mercurius Veridicus, No. 1, June 12 . . 16'6‘0 

The Votes of both Houses, No. 1, June 20 1660 

The wandering Whore, No. 2 .... IfidO 
The Kingdom’s Intelligencer *, Nov. 2&' . l6‘60 

The Kingdom's Intelligencer of the Affairs now in 
Agitation in England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
together with Foraign Intelligence. To prevent 
false News. Published by Authority, No. 1, Dec, 

31—Jan. 7._* • 1660-1 

Mercurius Caledonius -f~ ; comprising the Affairs in 
Agitation in Scotland, with a Survey of Foreign 
Intelligence, Dec. 31—Jan. 8 . - - 166*0-1 

* By the Stationers Books it appears, that a warrant under 
sign manual was granted to George hurton, esq. Sept. 25j lh‘6‘0, 
forperusing and licensing Almanacks. 

f This paper, which was published once a week by a Society 
of Stations at Edinburgh, is the earliest that occurs of Scotch 
manufacture j each Army, before that period, having, earned 
w ith them an English printer* Thus Robert Barker printed at 
Newcastle for King Charles in 1G39 i and Christopher Higgins# 
under the auspices of Cromwell, reprinted at Leith the London 
Diunud of some Passages and Allairs in 1652, for the informat Kin 
of the English soldiers ; and in 1653 the Mercuric Politico : 
which in HJG4 was transferred to Edinburgh, where it continued 
to be published till April 1 \ 1 1660 5 and was then reprinted under 
the name of Mercutim PMiens.—The Caledonian Mercury was 
compiled by a son of the Bishop of Orkney, Thomas Sydserfe ; 
who now thought he had the wit to amuse, the knowledge to in¬ 
struct, and the address to captivate, the lovers of News, in Ncot- 
land. But lie was only able, with ail bis. powers to extend his 
jiiiblication to ten numbers, which were very loyal, very illiterate, 
md Yen* affected. Chalmers, p. US* _ 
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Mercurius Publicus *, No. 1, Jan. 3—10 1660-1 

The Intelligencer^, July 1 ..1662 

The Kingdom’s Intelligencer of the Affairs now in 
Agitation in England, Scotland, and Ireland X ; 

_ No. l, Dee. 29 —Jan. 5 ..... 16(12-3 

The Intelligencer ; published for the Satisfaction 
and Information of the People With Privilege, 
[By Roger L’Estrange, Esq.} No. 1, Aug. 31 16’6'3 

* was an old title, revived at the Restoration ; and the 
paper was regularly republished at Edinburgh, till it was stipeiv 
seded by The Kingdom's Intelligencer, which for many years con¬ 
tinued to retail the news of London to the people of Scotland* 
Chalmers V US. 

t J u ]y a very extraordinary question arose, about 

preventing the publication of the Debates of the Irish Parliament 
in the English newspaper called The IntelUgencer ; and a letter 
was written from the Speaker to Sir Edward Nicholas the English 
Secretary of Slate, to prevent .such publications in those Diurnals 
as they called them. 

t This paper eonta : ns many regular advertisements of tmoks - 
and begins with one that is w orth transcribing ; “ There is stolen 
abroad a most false and imperfect copy of a poem, called Hudibms^ 
without name either of printer or bookselle r, as fit for so lame and 
spurious an impression. The true and perfect edition, printed by 
the author’s original, is sold bv Richard Marriott, under St. 
Dunston’s Church in Fleet-street ■ that other nameless impression 
is a cheat, and will but abuse the Buyer as well as the Author, 
whose Poem deserves to have fallen Into better bunds;’ A kind 
of Obituary found also a place in this paper* with some account of 
the Proceedings of Parliament, and in the Court of Claims ; a list 
of the Judges’ Circuits, the Sheriffs, the Lent Preachers, &e. Sec. 
And in No. 8, Feb* 23, noliee is given that « The Faculties Office 
tor grant mg Licenses (by act of Parliament) to eat flesh in any 
part of M&M, is still kept at St. Paul s Chain, near St Paul’s 
Churchyard/* 

§ In .August I6(i3, Roger L’Estrauge, c-sq, (after more than 
twenty years spent in serving the Royal cause, near six of them in 
gaols, and almost four under sentence of death in Newgate), had 
interest sufficient to obtain an appointment to anew-created office, 
under the title ot “ Surveyor of tlie Imprimerv and Ikinting- 
presses ; 1 together with “ the sole licensing of all'ballads, charts, 
printed portraitures, printed pictures, hooks, and papers ; ex- 
ccpit books concerning common law, affairs of state, heraldry, 
titles of honours and arms, the office of Earl Marshal, hooks of 
divinity, phvsick, philosophy, arts and sciences, and such as are 
panted to his Majesty's peculiar printer; and except such hooks as 
b> a late act of parliament are otherwise appointed to he licensed " 

He 
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The Prospectus prefixed by Sir Roger L’Estrange 
to the first number of this Paper, fur from the modern 
refinements of the present day, sets out by treating 
his readers ^th perfect contempt; with a gross in¬ 
sult oil the publics taste ; and by such restrictions on 
the liberty of the press, as in these times of real li¬ 
berty would not for a moment be tolerated* 

He had also a grant- ofall tlia&leprivilege of writing, printing, 
and publishing, all Narratives* Advertisements, Mercuries, lu- 
tjdligeno^ Diurnals, and other books of public intelligence ; 
and Sprinting all Ballads, Plays, Maps, Charts, Portrait: Cures, 
and Pictures, not previously printed ; and all Briefs for Col¬ 
lections, Playbills, Quacksalvers Bills, Custom and Excise Bills, 
Post-office Bills, Creditors Bills and Tickets in England and 
Wales; with power to search for and seize unlicensed and trea¬ 
sonable, sebismatical and scandalous books and papers/' 
(Bagford's Collections, in Held. MSS* 5910, voh II.) The 
first fruits of this new appointment appeared in the two papers 
above noticed ■ the first of which came out on Monday, Aug, 31, 
and the second on Thursday, Sept, o, and continued to be pub¬ 
lished Jwice a week, on Mondays and Thursdays. Those papers 
succeeded The Parliamentary Intelligencer and Narcitrius Pubfktis, 
published in defence of the Government against the Mercttrius 
Politicly; and in exposing literaiy frauds, V Estrange demon¬ 
strated both spirit and impartiality. Sept 14, be points out 
14 that audacious and scandalous pamphlet, i mi tied. The First, 
Second, and Third Volumes of Farewell Sermons j” and calls on 
those whose heads and names are set before the books, to un¬ 
deceive the publiek by disclaiming the work ; which, on the 23d, 
was unequivocally done by Dr / Robert Manton.—On the 24th T 
the publick are wamed against " the petty cozenage of some of 
the booksellers, who had persuaded their customers that they 
could not afford The Newes under twopence a sheet, which was 
never sold to them at above a fourth part of the price/— Oct, 7, 
a libel was seized in the press, affirming in terminis f <c that the 
people may put their King to death, &c/—Nov. 3, he complains 
of an imposition practised by Henry Evcrsden, bookseller in St, 
Paul’s Churchyard, in having surreptitiously obtained the inter* 
tion of an advertisement in a former paper, of a book intituled 
Dr/fhomas Peirce's Reply to Mr. Serenus Cressy’s MUadven- 
tm t s against his Sermon before the King f * whereas it was never 
intended for an answer to Mr. Cressv, hut as an introduction to 
Dr. Sherman’s <c Discourse on Hie Infallibility of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures and as such only had been TCguJarly licensed.—Vlay 14, 
lbfJ4, notice is given ft that it was the King's pleasure to con- 

thiue the healing of his people for the Ewl cl mmg the mouth ot 

May, and tfeh to give over till Michaelmas/'—July 20 was ap¬ 
pointed for drawing a Lottery in the 13anquethig-house,M hitehall , 
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“His Sacred Majesty,” says the important Patentee, 
4e having been lately anti graciously pleased to grant and 
commit Lbe privilege of publishing all intelligence, to-: 
getber with the survey and inspection of the Press to 
one and the same person ; it may be good discretion, I 
suppose, for the person so intrusted, to begin (as bis first 
step toward the work) with some considerations and adver¬ 
tisements, by way of preamble and introduction to the 
f uture order and settlement of the whole affair* First, as 
to the point of printed Intelligence, I do declare myself, 
(as J hope I may, in a matter left so absolutely indifferent, 
whether any or none) that, supposing the press in order, 
the people in their right wits, and news or no news to be 
the question, a public Mercury should never have my 
vote ; because I think it makes the multitude too familiar 
with the actions and counsels of their superiors, too prag¬ 
matical and censorious, and gives them, not only an itch, 
but a kind of colourable right and licence to be meddling 
with the Government. All which (supposing as before 
supposed) does not yet hinder, but that in this juncture a 
paper oi that quality may be both safe and expedient ; 
truly, it I should say necessary, perhaps the case would 
bear it; for certainly there is not anything which at tills 
instant more imports bis Majesty's service and the publick, 
than ro redeem the vulgar from their former mistakes and 
delusions, and to preserve them from the like for the time 
to come : to both which purposes the prudent manage- 
men I, o f a G azdie f may c on tr i bn te i n a v ery h i gh degree n 
for, besides that it is every body's money, and, m truth, 
a good part ol most men's study and business, it is none 
or the worst ways ot address to the genius ami humour of 
the common people ; whose affections arc much more ca¬ 
pable ol being tuned aud wrought upon by convenient 
hints and touches, in the shape and air of a pamphlet, 
t lan jy the strongest reasons and best notions imaginable, 
u rule i- any other and more sober form-whatsoever. To 
, j advances of being popular and grateful, must be 
added, as none of the least, that it is likewise seasonable 
and worth the while were there no other use of it than 


‘k’Estfa^cfirstocciua in the Stationers’Books, in the character 
’ 1663 - H,S P rcdecessor was Sir John Bir, 

+ Tins was before that title was adopted in England, 
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only to detect and disappoint the malice of those scan¬ 
dalous and false reports, which are daily contrived and 
bruited against the government. So that, upon the main, 
I perceive the thing requisite, and (for ought I can see 
yet) once a week may do the business, tor I intend to 
utter my news by weight, and not by measure, Y et if I 
shall find, when my hand is in, and after the planting 
and securing of lhy correspondents, that the matter will 
fairly furnish more, without either uncertainty, repetition, 
or impertinenence, I shall keep myself free to double at 
pleasure. One book a week may be expected however; 
to be published every Thursday, and finished upon the 
Tuesday night, leaving Wednesday entire for the printing 
it olf. The way as to the vent, that has been foxind 
most beneficial to the master of die book, has been to cry 
and expose it about the streets, by mercuries and hawkers; 
Imf whether that way be so advisable in some other re¬ 
spects, maybe a question; for, under countenance of 
that employment, is carried on the private trade of trea¬ 
sonous and seditious libels ; nor, effectually, has any thing 
considerable been dispersed, against either Church or 
State, without the aid and privity of this sort of people. 
Wherefore, without ample assurance and security against 
this inconvenience, I shall adventure to steer another 
coursed 5 

“ A word now to the second branch of my care and 
duty; that is, the survey and inspection of the press. I 
find it, in general, with the printers as with their neigh¬ 
bours, there are too many of the trade to live one by 
another *; but more particularly I find them clogged with 
three sorts of people, foreigners, persons not iree pi the 
trade, and separatists: which 1 offer, to the end that, when 
it shall be thought fit to retrench the number, the re¬ 
formation may begin there. In the mean time, to prevent 
mischief (as far as hi me lies), and tor their encouragement 
that sha11 di scove r i t, take these ad ver ti s emen ts o f encon - 
rage men t to the discovery of unlawful prsnting : 1, If any 
person can give notice, and make proof, of any printing 
press erected and being in any private place, hole, or 
corner, contrary to the tenor of the late act of parliament^ 

* It appears by the Stationer^ Books, May 12, IGG3, tbattbere 
were at that lime 59 persons in aud Loudon, exerciaiug the 

trade of M a* Le r-p r in ten f 
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for the regulating of prin ting and printing presses ; let 
him-repair with such notice, and make proof thereof, to 
the surveyor of the press, at his office at the Gun in Ivy- 
lane, and be shall have forty shillings for his pains, with 
what assurance of secrecy himself shall desire, II. If any 
such person as aforesaid shall discover to the said surveyor 
any seditious or unlawful book to be upon stick a private 
press imprinting) and withal give his,aid to the seizing of 
the copies and the offenders; his reward shall be five 
pounds. Ill. For the discovery and proof of any thing 
printing without authority or licence, although in any 
public house, ten shillings, IV. For the discovery and 
proof of any seditious or unlawful book to be sold or dis¬ 
persed by any of the mercuries or hawkers, the informer 
shall have live shillings,” 

Agreeably to the hint in LEstranges Prospectus, 
on the Thursday following appeared the “ Newes 
published for Satisfaction and Information of the 
People. With Privilege ; No, l, Sept.3 5 " . 1663 

It is but justice to add, that these papers con¬ 
tained more information, more entertainment, and 
more advertisements of importance, than any suc¬ 
ceeding paper whatever, previous to the golden age 
of letters which may be said to have commenced in 
the reign of Queen Anne. 

The Oxford Gazette^-, No. 1, Nov. 7—14 1665 

The London Gazette ^, No. 24>Feb. 1—5 1665-fi 

* Thus “ The Intelligencer 1 ' and “ The Newes 1 ’ continued to 
lie published, the one on Monday, the other fin Thursday, till 
the beginning of January 1665-6 j when the publication ol 
L’Estrange was superseded by The Gazette , 

t The" name Gazette wastaken from a newspaper first printed 
at Venice, and sold for a coin of that denomination.—“Not a 
sol, not a gazettf* says the Antiquary, In Dodsleys Old Plays, '2d 
edit. vol. N. p. 64 ; and “agazet," Coryat tcMs us, p.286, " is 
almost a penny ; whereof ten do make a liver, that is, nine- 
pence ; * Sen ai.* > J unius 1 s E t y malogieo 11 , t oe. G azet t e. 

* The Oxford Gazette began to he published twice a week, by 
Leonard Litchfield, in a folio half-sheet, the first of which (un¬ 
dated) contains the News of Nov. 7-—14* 1665, the king and 
queen, vt ith the court, being then at Oxford $ and was reprinted 
in London, by Thonw Newcomb, “ fhr the use of some mem. 
bersand gentlemen who desired them: 1 ' but upon the removal 
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The Current Intelligencer, June 4 . . . lGG6 

Intelligence, byJ. Macock ...... lfS&G 

The Mercury, or Advertisements concerning Trade 

16’68 

London Mercury, City and Country Mercury 1 669 
The Faithful Mercury, imparting News foreign and 

domestic!;, July 22.IG69 

The English Intelligence, by Thomas Burnell 1G69 
Tiie Protestant Oxford Intelligence, or Occurrences 
foreign and domestic!;, byT. Benskin . 1671 

A true Relation of the Engagement of his Majesty’s 
Fleet under the Command of his Royal High¬ 
ness, with the Dutch Fleet, May 2S, l'6‘72, pub¬ 
lished by Authority.1G72 

The City Mercury, or Advertisements concerning 
Trade *. With Allowance. No. 1, Nov. 4, ld "5 
Poor Robin’s Intelligence, from the Beginmn - of 
tiie World to the Day of the Date hereof, printed 
by A. P. and T. H. for the general Assembly of 
Hawkers, No. 1, March 23 .... 16'75-f> 

Poor Robin’s Intelligence revived .... 1G77 

Poor Robin’s public and private Occurrences and 

Remarks, printed for T. C. l6yj-8 

Public Occurrences truly stated by George Lar¬ 
kin .. . . * • ' H?77~S 

Translation of tiie Gazette into French, Nov. 167S 

<c Nov. G. A complaint being made to the House, 
of a material mistake in that part of the Translation 
of the Gazette into French, which has reference to 

of the Court to London * it was called The London Gazette 5 the 
first of which (No. 94, Feb, 1 — 5 ,) was published on a Monday, 
the Oxford one having 1 been publislied on a Tuesday,—The Ox¬ 
ford and London Gazettes were for several years entered in the 
Stationers* Register as the property of Thomas Newcomb in the 
Savoy, who had formerly published for T 1 undue, and whose name 
continues as printer till July 19, 1 .GSB. 

* Advertisements received at the Intelligence offices upon the 
Koval Exchange, and next door to the Pigeon Tavern near Cha¬ 
ring Cross. Complaints rectified, on application to Mr. Roger 
k't'itrange in Gifford'Vbuiidings, Holborn. 


his 
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1j rs Majesty’s Proclamation for removing the Papists: 
Ordered, that Mons. Morauville, who translates the 
Gazette into French, and Mr. Newcomfae the prin¬ 
ter, be summoned to attend this House on to-mor¬ 
row morning 

“ Nov. 7. Mr.Newcombe, being called in, to give 
an account of the translation of the Gazette into 
I'rinch, informed the House, that he was only 
concerned in the setting, the press, and that he 
understood not the French tongue; and that 
Mods. Moranville had been employed in that affair 
for many years, and was the only corrector of it. 
Mons. Morauville,being also called in, acknowledged 
himself guilty of the mistake; but endeavoured to 
excuse it,’ alledgipg that it was through inadvertency. 

« Ordered, that Mr. Moranville be committed to 
the custody of the Serjeant at Arms; and that he be 
searched, and his house or lodgings. And several 
papers written in French being found about him; 
Ordered, that the said papers be referred to the 
consideration of the Committee appointed to ex¬ 
amine Mr. Col man’s papers, to translate the same, 
and report to the House. 

“ Ordered, that it be referred to a Committee, 
further to examine the matter concerning the trans¬ 
lating, printing, and publishing the French Ga¬ 
zette jh” 

" filntchall, Nov. 10. A great and malicious 
abuse being found to have been committed by the 
person entrusted to translate the Gazette into 
French, in the translation of His Majesty’s late 
Proclamation, commanding ail persons, being Po¬ 
pish Recusants, or so reputed, to depart from the 
Cities of London and Westminster, and all other 
places within ten miles of the same ; for which he 
is in custody, and the matter under examination, 
in order to his just punishment : it is thought fit, 

* Journals of the House of CommojiSj vol, IX- p; 533, 

4 Hud. p. 5u4> , '. ■’ , 
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for the rectifying the said abuse, that a new and 
true translation of His Majesty’s said Proclamation 
be given to the World in the French Gazette of 
this clay 

Xov. 18. Serjeant Seis reports from the Com¬ 
mittee appointed to examine concerning the trans¬ 
lating, printing, and publishing of the Gazette in 
French, that the Committee bad taken the parti¬ 
culars thereof, and put the same into writing, which 
he delivered in at the Clerk’s table -j~.” 

The Weekly Packet of Advice from Rome, or the 
Popish Courant, No. 1, Dec. 3 . . . 1678 

The Loyal Intelligencer.1678 

The Protestant Domestic Intelligencer . . 1679 

A List of one unanimous Club of Voters in his Ma¬ 
jesty's Long Parliament, dissolved in 1678 ; with 
Votes of the House of Commons concerning the 

Pensioners, May 1— 24 . 1679 

An impartial Account of divers remarkable Pro¬ 
ceedings in the last Session of Parliament, relating 
to the Popish Plot, etc. June 11 . . . 16179 

A Proclamation, for calling out Heretors and Free¬ 
holders to attend the King’s Host; June 7; 
printed at Edinburgh by the Heir of Andrew 
Anderson ; reprinted at London June 17 . 1679 
The Declaration of the Rebels now in Arms in the 
West of Scotland; with an Address against the 
Duke of Landerdail, June 2d . . . . ld/9 

Domestiek Intelligence j*, or News both from City 
and Country, published to prevent false Reports, 
printed for Benjamin Harris, No. I, July9 l6'79 

* Gazette, Nov. 7—11, 1673. 

t Journals of the House of Commons, vol, IX. p. 541. 
t In the i^th number of this paper* Sept. 9, vve find aresef- 
lution of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, to shew their great care 
and tenderness of his Majesty's health* that two of the aldermen 
should daily wait upon him in his bedchamber at Windsor during 
his illness.—In No. 50* Dec, 2G, Is this advertisement: Whereas 
on Thursday the ISth instant, in the evening, Mr. John Dryden 
was assaulted and wounded in Rose-street in Covent~g$rden, by 

divers 
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Some farther Matters of Fact, relating to the Ad¬ 
ministration of Affairs in Scotland under the 
Duke of Lauderdale, July 10 ... . lff79 

The Impeachment of the Duke and Dutchess of 
Lauderdale, with their Brother my Lord Hatton, 
presented to his Majesty by the City of Edin¬ 
burgh .1&J9 

Articles of High Treason and other Misdemeanors 
against the Dutchess of Portsmouth . . Iff 79 

Articles of High Treason against Sir Win. Scroggs, 
Knt. Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 1679 
Plain Truth, or a private Discourse betwixt P[epys] 
and H[arbord], [about the Navy] , . l6‘79 

The Confession and Execution of Richard Lang- 
horne, late Counsellor in the Temple, who was 
executed for treasonable Practices, July 14 1679 
The English Intelligencer, No. 1, July 21 . 1679 

The Faithful Mercury, No. 1 , July 22 . . IG7.9 

A true and perfect Collection of all Messages, Ad¬ 
dresses, &c. from the House of Commons to the 
King’s most excellent Majesty, with his Majesty’s 
gracious Answers, from lffffO till the Dissolution 

of the Parliament, Aug. 14.lff '79 

The Weekly Packet of Advice from Germany ; or 
the History of the Reformation of Religion there. 

No. 1, Sept. 3.Iff79 

Poor.Robin’s Intelligence newly revived; published 
for the Accommodation of all ingenious Persons, 


No. 1 , Sept. 4.lff 79 

Relationes Extraordinai re.Iff 79 


JMercu rius Civicus ; or, an Account of Affairs do- 
mestiek and foreign, by R. Everingham . 1679 

divers men unknown : If any person shall make discovery of the 
said offenders to the said Mr, Dry den, or to any justice of peace for 
the liberty of Westminster, he shall not only receive fifty pounds, 
which is deposited in the hands of Mr, Blanchard, goldsmith* next 
door to Temple Bar* for the said purpose } but if the discoverer be 
himself one of the acLei’s, he shall have the fifty pounds* without 
letting his name be known, or receiving the least trouble by any 
prosecution / 1 

The 
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The Weekly Intelligence ; or, News from Citv and 
Country, by Samuel Crouch .... I £79 
The Friendly Intelligence, published for the Accom¬ 
modations of all sober Persons, No. 1, Sept,", 16'7.9 
The English Currant; or. Advice domes tick and 
foreign, for general Satisfaction, Sept. 8 . 1679 

Domestiek Intelligence, published gratis, for the pro¬ 
moting of Trade; printed by N. Thompson ifi.79 
Domestiek Intelligence; or, News from City and 
Country: published to prevent false Reports 1679 
The true Domestiek Intelligence * ; or. News both 
from City and Country, published to prevent false 
Reports: by N. Thompson, No. 1 6, Aug. 26, 1 £79 
Account of the Proceedings at the Guild-hall of the 
City of London, on Saturday, September 12,16*79; 
with the Substance of Sir Thomas Player’s Speech, 
and the Lord Mayor’s Answer thereunto . 1679 

A Reply to the excellent and elegant Speech made 
by Sir Thomas Player, the worthy Chamberlain of 
London, &c. By H. B. an unworthy Member of 

the said City . . *.1679 

A Vindication of Sir Thomas Player . . . 1679 

The Speech of Sir Robert Clayton, Knt. Lord Mayor 
Elect, at Guildhall, Sept. 29 .... 16*79 

London’s Choice of Citizens to represent them in 
the ensuing Parliament, Oct. 7 .... 1679 

A true Account of the Invitation and Entertainment 
of the Duke of York at Merchant Tailors Hall by 
the Artillery-men, Oct. 21.1 6 79 

* Against this paper B Harris cautions the publiek, as being a 
Popish impostor. Though i ailed No. 16, it was the first by that 
publisher.—No. 25 , Sept, 30 , announces, that “ Mr. Garraway, 
master of the famous Coffee-house near the Royal Exchange, hath 
store of good Cherry-wine; and *tis said, t hat the Black Cherry 
and other wild Cherries do yield good and wholesome Aqu&vitoes 
and Brandies.—In some pait of Buckinghamshire they aresaid to 
have got from the Canaries a sort of Barley, which hatli roes of 
Barley upon every ear. In some other places they have a sort of 
Wheat which bears four, five, or six ears of Wheat upon every 
stalk ; but it is not much commended." 
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An impartial Account of the Trial of the Lord 
Cornwallis, [ on a Charge of Murder] 

London’s Defiance to Home ; a perfect Narrative ot 
the magnificent Procession and solemn Burning 
of the Pope, at Temple Bar, Nov. 17) l 6 / 9 > 
being the Coronation-day ot that never-to-be- 
forgotten Princess, Queen Elizabeth. With a 
Description of the Order, rich Habits, extraordi¬ 
nary Fireworks, Songs, and general 1 riumphs, 
attending that illustrious Ceremony . . 1679 

Mercurius Anglicus ; or, the Weekly Occurrences 
faithfully transmitted, No. 1, Nov. 1*3—20 1679 

A Letter from a Gentleman of the Isle ot Ely in 
Cambridgeshire, to Colonel Roderick Mansel, 
containing an Account of the first Discovery of 
the pretended Presbyterian Plot at the Assizes at 
Wisbech, Sept. 23, published Nov. 28 . 1679 

A Proclamation against Vice and Immorality. By 
the Mayor. Guildhall, Nov. 29 , 16'7.9- Printed 
by Samuel Roycroft, printer to the Honourable 

City of London. 16/9 

A Second Letter from Leghorn, with a farther Ac¬ 
count, as incredible and unparalleled as the first, 
from aboard the Van-herring, Dec. 10, 1G79, [a 
Conspiracy for seizing the Ship detected] 1679 

An Answer returned to the Letter from Leghorn, by 
L. F. a Merchant concerned in the Ship . 1679 

The true Newes ; or Mercurius Anglicus, &c. No. 

11, Dee. 24—27.. . 1679 

The Haerlem Courant truly rendered into English, 
No. 1 , Haerlem, Dec. 2 S, London, Dec. 29 1679 
The Snotty-nose Gazette, or Coughing Intelli¬ 
gence .167 9 

The Latin Gazette, a Paper imported from Germany, 
is advertised, Jan. 6‘, 1679-S0, to be seen at the 
Widows Coffee-house, at the Black Boy, Ave 
Mary lane. 

The Universal Intelligence.1679 

The Epitome of the Weekly News . , . 1679 

The Protestant (Domestic) Intelligence, No. 56, 

- Jan. 16.. . 1679-80 

A short 
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A short but just Account of the Tiyal of Benjamin 
Harris for printing a seditious Book, called, An 
Appeal from the Country to the City,” Feb. 5, 

. 1679-So 

.An impartial Account of the Tryal of Francis Smith, 
for printing a Book, called, “ Tom Tickle loot, 
&c. and of Jane Curtis, for printing “ A Satyr 

upon Injustice,” Feb. 6.1679-SO 

The Currant Intelligencer; or, an impartial Account 
of Transactions both foreign and domestic, by 
John Smith, Great (Jueen-street, No. 1, Feb. 14 , 

1679-80 

Mercuries Publicus; being a Summary of the whole 
Week’s Intelligence, No. 1, Feb. 21—28 1G79-80 
Catholick Intelligence ; or, infallible News both 
Domestic and Foreign ; published for the Edifi¬ 
cation of Protestants, No. 1, March 1 . 1679-80 
Mercurius Infernus; or. News from the other 
World, discovering the Cheats and Abuses of this; 
being all Truth, no Fable, No. l,March’ 4 ,l 6 ’ 79 J ' 8 o 
Banks’s Currant Intelligence ; or, an impartial Ac¬ 
count of Transactions both Foreign and Domes¬ 
tic, No. 1, March 13.1679-80 

Mercurius Civicus ; or, a true Account of Affairs 
both Foreign and Domestick, No. 1, March 

22 . 1679-30 

The true News *, No. $ 7 > March 24 —27 1679-80 

The English Gazette.. ■ iGSo 

The Loyal Intelligence ; or. News both from City 
and Country, No. 3, March 31, according to the 

* In this paper it first announced* that fi a Project was 
setting on tout for conveying of letters* notes> messages, amorous 
billets* and all bundles whatsoever, under a pound weight* and 
all sorts of writings (challenges only excepted)* to and from any 
part of the city and suburbs j to which purpose the projector* 
have taken a house in Lime-street for a General Office, and have 
appointed eight more stages in other parts at a convenient dis¬ 
tance : a plot, if not timely prevented by the Freemen Porters of 
the City, is like to prove the utter subversion of them and their 
Worshipful Corporation/* 

Yql. IV. 


F 


old 




6‘G 


literary anecdotes, 


old Julian, not the new Popish Gregorian Ac- 

compt . . .. . 1680 

Mercurius Librarius or a faithful Account of all 
Books and Pamphlets, No. 2, April lfr —-22 1680 
f he true Protestant (Domestick) IntelligenceNo. 

1, April 23.. . 1680 

The Rotterdam Courant.lGSo 

Mercurius Civicus +, No. 241, May 12 . . 1GS0 

A Proclamation for suppressing the printing and 
publishing unlicensed News-books and Pamphlets 
of News, May 12.1G80 

“ Whereas it is of great importance to the state, that 
all News printed and published to the people, as well 
concerning foreign as'domestick affairs, should be agree¬ 
able to truth, or at least warranted by good intelligence, 
that the minds of his Majesty’s subjects may not be dis¬ 
turbed, or amused by lies or vain reports, which are 
many times raised on purpose to scandalize the govern¬ 
ment, or for* other indirect ends : And whereas of late 
many evil-disposed persons have made it a common prac¬ 
tice to print and publish pamphlets of news without 

* “ All Booksellers that approve of the design of publishing 
this Catalogue weekly, or once ixj 14 days at least, are desired to 
send in to one of the Undertakers any book, pamphlet, or sheet, 
they would have in it, so soon as published, that they may be in¬ 
serted in order as they come out: their books shall be delivered 
them back again upon demand. To shew they design the public 
ath antage of the trade, they will expect but Gd. for inserting any 
booiy; nor but 13d, for any other advertisement relating to the 
trader tftuess it be excessive long - . 11 

t Whereas there is a paper published, intituled, The True 
/ rotestant Domestick Intelligence ; and that since it is generally 
concluded that Benjamin Hams was the publisher of the said 
Intelligence (which occasioned variety of discourse and censures ) 4 
by reason that his former Intelligence bore the same title > and he 
since, for several weighty reasons, having aireadv laid it down * 
to undeceive all persons, this serves to certify the world, that 
the said Benjamin Hams is neither directly nor indirectly con¬ 
cerned m that Intelligence, nor in any thing of that nature, 
liom the Kings Bench Prison in Southwark, April 27, 1660, 

t ... - Benjamin Harris" 

+ In this paper first occurs a proposal to insure houses from 
nre, at an office in riireadneedle-street 


licence 
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licence or authority, and therein have Tended to his Ma¬ 
jesty’s people all the idle and malicious reports that they 
could collect or invent, contrary to law ; the conti- 
nuance whereof would in a short time endanger the 
peace of the Kingdom, the same manifestly tending 
thereto, as has been declared by all his Majesty s 
Judges unanimously: His Majesty, therefore, consi¬ 
dering the great mischief that may ensue upon such 
licentious and illegal practices, if not timely prevented, 
hath thought fit by this his Royal Proclamation (with 
the advice of his Privy Council) strictly to prohibit and 
forbid all persons whatsoever to print or publish any 
News-hooks or Pamphlets of News not licensed by his 
Majesty’s authority,” 

The impartial London Intelligencer , . . 16S0 
Mercurius Publicus ; or, Domestick and Foreign 

News , * . .. l 6 So 

Weekly Advertisement of Books No, I ? Oet. 7,16'8o 
Votes of tire House of Commons, Lunte 2 Q° 13 ie 
Novemb. 1680. Printed for John Wright and 
Richard Cbisweli, by Authority of Wi. Williams, 
Speaker, 

The English Gazette, No, I, Dec. 22 - * l63o 

The true Protestant Mercury f ; or, Occurrences 
Foreign and Domestick, No, I, Dec, 28 . ItiSo 

* Printed by R, Everingham, and annexed to the City Mer¬ 
cury, from the Office of the Koval Exchange, No, S 50,—In No, 
b\ Nov. U, is the following caution : " It is not unknown to 
Booksellersj that there are two papers of this nature weekly pub¬ 
lished 5 which, for general satisfaction, we shah distinguish. 
That printed by Thomas James is published by Mr, t'ile, only for 
the lucre of 1 2d, jjcr Book, This printed by Robert Everiiigham 
is published by several Booksellers, who do more eye the service 
of the Trade, in making all Books as public as may be, than the 
profit of Insertions, All men are, therefore, left to judge who is 
most likely to prosecute these ends effectually j w hether a person 
that is no Bookseller, nor hath any relation to that trade, or 
those who have equal ends with all others oft be trade, in dispersing 
the said papers both in city and country. All titles to be inserted 
in this paper are either to be left with Robert Eyeringham, a 
printer, or to be delivered to Mr, Orchard, a porter, 

f Printed for H. T. and L. V. and sold by Langley and Curtis, 
Ludgate Hill j continued till 1 GS 2 . From No,79 it was printed 
at the sign of Sir Edmondburv Godfrey, near Fleet-bridge. 

F o West* 
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Westminster Gazette, printed for W. R. and sold 
by Thomas Fox, No. 8, Jan. 12—15 . 1680-1 
Heraclitus Ridens ; or a Dialogue between Jest and 

Earnest, No. 1, Feb. 1.1G80-I 

Smith’s ^Protestant Intelligence, Domestick and Fo¬ 
reign, No. I, Feb. 1 '.1680-I 

Jesuita Vapulans ; or a Whip for the Fool’s Back, 
and a Gag for his foul Mouth, Feb. 1 , 1680-1 
Protestant Intelligence, Domestick and Foreign, 

Feb. 1.1680-1 

Sober yet jocular Answer to Heraclitus Ridens 16‘S 1 
Plain Dealing ; or, a Dialogue between Humphrey 

and Roger, Feb. 2.1680-1 

News from Parnassus, No. 1, Jan. 27—Feb. 2 168 0-1 
A true Narrative of the Proceedings at Gmildhall, 
Feb. 5, in their unanimous Election of Four 
Members to serve in Parliament . . . 1680-1 

The Weekly Discovery of the Mystery of Iniquity, 
in the Rebellion in England, Feb. 5 , 1680-1 

The Weekly Discoverer stript naked, or Jest and 
Earnest exposed to View in his proper Colours, 

Feb. 16 ..16S0-I 

Mercurius Bifrons ; or, the English Janus ; the one 
side true and serious, the other jocular. No. 1, 

Feb. 17.1680-1 

News from the Land of Chivalry; containing the 
pleasant and delectable History, and the wonder¬ 
ful and strange Adventures, of Don llugero de 
Strangr.mento*, Knight of the Squeaking Fiddle¬ 
stick, and of several other Pagan Knights and 
^ Ladies, No. 1, Feb. 21 ...... 1680-1 

Strange and W onderful News from Norwich ; the 
like not in all England besides . . . 1680-I 
The Loyal Protestant, and true Domestick Intelli- 

gence, No. 1, March 9 .16S0-I 

The Protestant Oxford Intelligence, No. 3, March 

14 17 ..1680-I 

.Democritus RidenSj or Co in us and Memos; a new 

* Roger L'Estrange, See p. 69. 


Jest 
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.Test and Earnest Pratliiig, concerning the Times, 

March 17. ' . . . 1&80-1 

The Impartial London Intelligence, No. 1, April 

4 ..lb‘8l 

The Observator, in Question and Answer, by 
Roger L’Estrange *, Esq. No. l,-April 1,3 1681 
Veridicus,communicating the best English News 1681 
The Popish Mass displayed, No. 1, April 20 K>8i 
The Weekly Visions of the late Popish Plot, No. 1, 

April 22 ..lf>8l 

A .New News-book ; or. Occurrences Foreign and 
Domestic impartially related, April 23 . l 6 ‘ 8 l 

The Currant Intelligence, No. 1 , April 26 . 1681 

The true and impartial Protestant Mercury, April 

27 , . . . .. 1681 

The Debates of the House of Commons assembled 
at Oxford, March 21, 16S0-1 ; published for R. 

Baldwin, April 28.l68l 

The Observator observed, No. 1, May 6 . 1681 

The Impartial Protestant Mercury, No. 5, May 7,1681 

The Universal Intelligence.1681 

The Weekly Packet of Advice from Geneva ; or the 
History of the Reformation, No. 1, May 12 1(781 
The Domestick Intelligence, No. 1, May 13 1G81 

Several weighty Queries concerning Heraclitus and 
the Observator, in a Dialogue betwixt Timothy 
the Corn-cutter and Mr. Semple, Sept. . lGSl 
A true and faithful Narrative of the late barbarous 
Cruelties and hard Usages exercised by the French 
against the Protestants at Rochel, after their Meet¬ 
ing at the Market-place there by Order of the In- 
tendant of that Province; published Oct. 4 lG8l 
Mercurius Anglicus, No. 1, Oct. 10 . , . lGSl 

The Mock Press, No. 1 . '..iGSl 

The Thanks given to the King, on the Behalf of the 
French and Dutch Churches in the City of Lon¬ 
don, for the favours granted by his Majesty to 

* See toI. I, p. 12G, 

the 
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the Protestant Strangers retired into his Kingdom; 
spoken Oct. lg, 1681, by David Primerose, 
Minister of the French Church in London ; pub¬ 
lished Oct. 24 . . .. . . 1 ( 5 S 1 

The Protestant Observator, or Democritus Fie ns j 
in a Dialogue, No. 2 , Nov. 34 • . ■ ■ lS 8 l 

A New Dialogue between Somebody and Nobody; 

or the Observator observed, Nov. 25 . . 16'81 

The Important Protestant Mercury *, No. 66 , 

Dec. p . . . . . ..1681 

The Monthly Recorder g of all true Occurrences 
both Foreign and Domestick, No. 1, from Dec. 
1, l68l, to Jan. 1 ....... l6Sl-2 

The complete Mercury, or the .Haerlem Courant 
truly rendered into English, No. 1, Haerlem, Jail. 
16, London, Jan. 17 ..... . 1681-2 

The London Gazette^;, No. 1 dp .i, Feb. 13—id, 1681-2 
The Loyal Protestant and true Domestick Intelli¬ 
gence fj, or News both from City and Country ; 

* This paper contains Proposals from the Chamber of London, 
*{ for Insuring Houses in case of Tire.’* On payment of 21. Si. 
,tlie sum of 100k to be insured for 31 years. 

f This seems to be the first publication of a Monthly Mis¬ 
cellany j and it complains of the haste in which the Weekly Gazettes 
IhtaUi genres t Mercuries 3 Currants , and other News books* § were 
put together, “ to make their News sell/ 1 

X In this Gazette is a particular account of the assassination 
of Mr/Thvnmi and a reward offered for apprehending Count Co¬ 
ni ngsmark/—Notice is also given, ** that Mr. Francis Child, 
goldsmith at Temple Bar, is appointed by the Right Reverend 
ffenry Lord Bishop of London to receive the monies collected 
throughout England and Wales, for the repair of the great and 
untient Church at St. Alban's/* * 

§ t€ We are informed that Clarendon House is sold for 
20*000?, and that the purchasers design very speedily to pull it 
down,”—And in No. 127, March 11, His Majesty has been 
pleased to give my Lord Arlington the ground at the farther cud 

of the Park, where the Deer-harbour is, which is walled in as you 
go towards Hyde Park j in lieu of which. His Majesty takes his 
house and garden into tlie Park for bis use. The Lord Arlington 
has already sold the ground for 10,000k whereon will be built a 
stately square/* * 
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published to prevent false, scandalous, and sedi¬ 
tious Reports ; No. isi, Feb. 25 . . 16S1-2 

England’s Monitor, or the History of Separation, 

No. 1 , March 30. . . 1682 

The London Mercury, No. 1, April G . . 1682 

The Protestant Courant, imparting News Foreign 
and Domestick, No. 3, April 27—May 1 1682 

News from Ireland, touching the Design of the 
Papists to forge a Sham Plot upon the Presby-' 

terians, May 12.1682 

The Loyal Impartial Mercuiy, No, 1, June 9 1682 
The Loyal London Mercury, or the Moderate In¬ 
telligencer, No. 1, June 14 . . . . . 1682 

The Conventicle Courant; setting forth the daily 

Troubles, Dangers, and Abuses, that Loyal Gen¬ 
tlemen meet with, by putting the Laws in execu¬ 
tion against unlawful and seditious Meetings, No, 

1, July 14 1682 

The London Mercury *, No, 34, Aug. 1 . 1682 

The Loyal London Mercury, or the Currant Intel¬ 
ligence, No. l, Aug. 1 g —23 .... 1682 

The Epitome of the Weekly News, No. 1, Aug. 21 r 

—2S ....... .1682 

L’Etat present de 1’Europe ; suivant les Gazettes et 
autres Avis d’Angleterre, France, Hoilande, &c. 
Imprime a Londres pour Mr.Guy Miege, Auteur, 

No. 1, Sept. 25.1682 

The English Gusman, or Captain Hilton’s-f* Me¬ 
moirs, the Grand Informer, No. 1, Jan. 2J, 1682-3 
Scots Memoirs, by way of Dialogue, No. I, Feb. 
10 1G82-3 

Domestick Intelligence, published gratis every 

* A Hay being supposed to be made by Mr. Diydsn, termed 
% Duke of Gtfise ; and it being judged to have reflections on his 
Grace the Duke of Monmouth ; though it was much endeavoured 
by some that the same should be acted, yet coming to his Ma¬ 
jesty's know tedge, it is forbid. tf -- 

t Captain John Hilton was the writer of The Conventicle 
Courant t , 
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Thursday *, for the promoting of Trade, by IS. 

Harris, March 22 . 1682-3 

Weekly Memento for the Ingenious; or an Account 

of Books in 1682 .1683 

The Jockey’s Intelligencer or. Weekly Advertise¬ 
ments of Horses and second-hand Coaches to be 

bought or sold -(*, June 28.16S3 

The Observator I', No. 104, July 26 . . . -1684 

Account of the Proceedings against Nathaniel 
Thompson, upon his Trial at the King’s Bench 
Bar, Westminster, Nov. 27 .... 1684 

Hippocrates Ridens ; or, Joco-serious Reflections 
on the Impudence and Mischief of Quacks, and 
illiterate Pretenders to Physick, No. 1; licensed 
by Robert Midgley, April 2$ .... 1686 

An Account of the Proceedings against Samuel 
Johnson, who was tryed at the King’s Bench 

Bar, Westminster, June 21.1686 

Observations on the, Weekly Bill, from July 27 to 
August 3 5 with Directions how to avoid the 
Diseases now prevalent ; licensed by Robert 
Midgley, Aug. 9 ....... . 16S6 

Publick Occurrences truly stated ; with Allowance. 

[By Henry Case.] No. 1, Feb> 21 . . 1686-7 

The Test-Paper; with Allowance; No. 1, May ,9 16 S 8 
Poor Robin’s publick and private Occurrences and 
Remarks ; written for Merriment and harmless 
Recreation; No. l, May 12 . . . . 168& 

A true and impartial Account of the remarkable 
Incidents, Casualties, and other Transactions of 
the like Nature, happening in City and Country, 
&,c. No. 1, May 23 ...... i . 1688 

■' “ All persons that take in the Weekly News are desired to 
ask this piper of the hawkers every Thursday gratis .' 1 

t Price, a shilling for a horse or coach, tbr notification j and 
sixpence for renewing 

+ hi this paper “The Friendly Society for insuring Houses 
from Fire,” in Falcon-court, Fleet-street, is announced 5 and 
more fully, Oct 16, when the Lord Mayor and others were de¬ 
clared trustees, and policies were issued 


The 
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The Declaration of the Nobility, Gentry, and Com¬ 
monalty, at the Rendezvous at Nottingham, 

Nov. 22 .1688 

The Universal Intelligence, No. 1, Dec. 12 * 1688 
The English Currant, No. 1, Dec. 12 . . 1 f >83 

The London Courant, No. 1, Dec. 12 . . 1683 

An Historical Account of Books and Transactions in 
the Learned World, printed at Edinburgh 1688 
The London Mercury, or Moderate Intelligencer, 
No. 1, Dec. 18 . . . . . . . . 1688 

The Observator, Volume last, No. 1 , Dec. 24 1683 

The Orange Gazette, Dec. ,31 • • • . 1688 

England an unlucky Soil for Popery, [no Printer’s 
Name,] No. 1, Jan. 10 ..... 1688-9 

The same Paper in French. 

King James’s Letter to the Lords and others of his 
Privy Councel, from St. Germans en Laye, Jan. 

-Aj-. 1688-9 

The London Intelligence, No. 1, Jan. 15 1688-9 

Weekly Memorials ; or, an Account of Books -|- 
lately set forth ; with other Accounts relating to 
Learning; by Authority, No. I, Jan. 19 1688-9 
The Harlem Currant, No. 1, Feb. 14 . . 168S-9 

The Weekly Packet of Advice fro pi Rome, by Har. 

Carre.1688-9 

The Roman Post-boy, or Weekly Account from 
Rome, printed by G. C[room, j March 23,1688-9 
An Account of the Proceedings of the Meeting of the 
Estates of Scotland ; with Licence. Published by 
Richard Ch is well j, at the Rose and Crown in 
St. Paul’s Church-yard, No. 1 , March 25 * 1689 

* Three new papers made their appearance on the 12th of 
December, King James IL had abdicated on the preceding day, 

\ This is the earliest specimen of an English Review* —The 
RdiwfcHrgk Reviewer began a few months earlier. 

X This paper, printed on a folio halt-sheet, was continued by 
Richard Baldwin till October 1690 ; ami, together with the pro¬ 
ceedings of die Convention, contained news and advertisements. 
When the Revolution had been accomplished in Scotland^ it seems 
to have ceased in England, Chalmers p-119, 


Great 
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Great News from Ireland; being Motives of Encou¬ 
ragement for the Officers and Soldiers who shall 
serve in the present War of Ireland; licensed by 

J. Fraser, No. 1, April 11.1689 

The New Heraclitus Ridens; or, an old Dialogue be¬ 
tween Jest and Earnest revived, No. 1, May 24,1689 
The Geographical Intelligence, for the better under¬ 
standing of Foreign News, &c. No. 1, June 19,1689 
A full Narrative of the Pope’s Death, between the 
12 and 13th of August; licensed Aug. 30 1689 

A full and true Account of the Besieging and Taking 
of Carrickfergus by the Duke of Schomberg; as 
also a Relation of what has lately passed in the 
Islands of Antego, Mavis, and Monteserrat, in 
the West Indies; where their Majesties have been 
solemnly proclaimed ; in a Letter from Chester, 
Aug, 31 ; licensed and entered according to 
Order; printed for R, Baldwin .... 1689 

A Ramble round the World, 8t,c, performed by a 
single Sheet coming out every Friday ; to each 
being added the Irish Gourant; No. 1, Nov. 6 1689 
A Dialogue between two Friends, concerning the 

present Revolution, &c.1689 

The true Protestant Mercury ; or, an impartial 
History of the Times, No. 1, Dec. 6 . . 1689 

His Majesty’s Letter to the Lord Bishop of London, 
to be communicated to the two Provinces of Can¬ 
terbury and York, Feb. 13 .... 1689-90 

The Athenian Mercury *, March 1", No. 1 1689-90 
Mercurius Refonnatus, or the New Observator, 
printed for Dorman Newman . . . . 1690 

The Irish Courant, or the Weekly Packet of Advice 
from Ireland, by J. F. April 4, No. 1 . . 1690 

An Account of the Victory obtained by the King in 
Ireland, on the 1st Day of this instant July, 

printed by Edward Jones.1690 

Dublin Intelligence, published by Authority, No. 1, 

* Printed for John Dunton, at the Haven in Jew in-street. 

Sept, 
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Sept. 30 ; printed by Joseph Ray, on College 
Green; reprinted at London by W. Downing, 1690 
Mercurius Britannicus; or, the London Intelligencer 
turned Solicitor, No. 1, Nov. 11 . . . 16,90 

Racquets of Advice from Ireland, with the Irish 

Courant.1690 

Lampoons; or Reflections on Public News Letters 

16.90 

The Coffee-house Mercury ; containing all the re¬ 
markable Events that have happened, from Nov. 
4 to Nov. 11 ; with Reflections thereupon 1690 
Abdicated King and Queen, under the disguised 
Names of Mr. and Mrs. Redding, Dec. 31 1690 

Compendio Mercuriale, Feb. 24 —29 . . 1690-1 

Momus Ridens; or, Comical Remarks on the 

Public Reports.lf> 9 ° _ l 

Urbanicus and Rustic us*', or, the City and Country 

Mercury ..1691 

Pacquet of Advice from France . . . . 1691 

Weekly Remarks on the Transactions Abroad, 

March 25, No. 1. 1691 

The Athenian Gazette -f-.1691 

Mercurius Eruditomm ; or, News from the Learned 

World, No. 1, Aug. 5.1691 

The History of Learning ; or, an Abstract of several 
Books lately published, as well Abroad as at 

Home .1 691 

Mercurius Reformatiis ; or the true Observer, No. 

1 , Dec. 10 .1691 

The London Mercury +, No. 1, Feb. 1 . 1691-2 

The Lacedemonian Mercury, being a Continuation 
of the London Mercury.1691-2 

* An ancestor of Stjlramts Urban, Gent. 

f By an adv ertisement in the Athenian Gazette, dated Feb. 8, 
1696* it appears, that the coffee-houses of London had then, ex¬ 
clusive of the Foies of Parliament eveiy day, nine .Newspapers 
every week. Chalmers, p. 482. 

t The sixth and seventh numbers of this paper were orna¬ 
mented with a curious wood-cut, representing an owl perched on 
a raven, with the words u Par pari, or Birds of a Feather; ’ 

A Col- 
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A Collection for Improvement of Husbandly and 
Trade*. By John Knighton, F. R. S- Published 
by Randal Taylor. No. 1, March go . 1692 

The Gentleman’s Journal, for March . . 1693 

Monthly Miscellany ; consisting of News, History, 
Philosophy, Poetry, Music, &c. No. 1 . 1692 

The complete Mercury, or News for the Inge¬ 
nious .l6'92 

The Scotch Mercury ; giving a true Account of 
the daily Proceedings and most remarkable pub- 
lick Occurrences in Scotland ; No. 1, May 2—8, 

printed for R. Baldwin.lf>92 

A Proclamation for calling out Heretors and Fen- 
cible Men to attend the King’s Host. Edinburgh, 
May 9. Printed for R. Baldwin . . . 16,92 

The Moderator, No. l, June 9 .... 1692 

A Proclamation for the better Discovery of seditious 
Libellers, Sept. 13 . . . ... . . 1692 

The Athenian Mercury, No. I, Dec. 13 . 1692 

The Jovial Mercury, No. I, Feb. 14 . . 1692-3 
The Ladies Mercury, No. 1, Feb. l8 . . 1692-3 
TheProceedings of the Parliament of Scotland, No. 
1, Edinburgh, April 18; licensed April .29 ; 

sold by R. Baldwin.1693 

Observations upon the most remarkable Occurrences 
in our Weekly News, No. 1, May 31 . 1693 

The Proceedings of the King’s Commission on the 

Peace, Jan. 14—17 .1694-5 

The Philosophical Observator, Jan. 22,No. 1, 1694-5 
'Die Form of the Proceeding to the Funeral of her 
late Majesty Queen Mary II. of blessed Memory, 

March 5 • • • ..1694-5 

The Flying Post from Paris and Amsterdam, No. 2, 
giving an impartial Account of the present Oc¬ 
currences abroad, as related by the Confederates 
and the French ; together with what is most re¬ 
markable at Home j~, May 11 .... 1695 

* Tliis was a very valuable paper, and recommended by many 
of the principal members of the Eoyal Society. 

t tc Our design is not to interfere with the London Gazette, 

but, 
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The Post Boy, Foreign and Domestick, No. I, 

. May 17 . . . .. 1695 

Great News from the King’s Army before Namur, 
in a Postscript to the Post Boy, J uly 10 . 1695 

An Express of the Burning df St Maloes, July 11,1695 
An Account of the Taking of a Fort and Entrench¬ 
ment before Namur, July 1,3 . . , 1695 

An Account of the Capitulation of the Town of 
Namur ; and of the Town of Cazal, July 16,1695 
An Account of the Siege of Namur, and the Sur¬ 
render of Casal, &c. In a Postscript to the Flying 

Post, July 19.1695 

An Account of the inti re Defeat of the Turkish 
Army in the Morea, by the Venetian Forces, 
July 26 . . . . . . . . . .. . 1695 

An Account of the Surrendring of the Castle of Na¬ 
mur to the Confederates, as also of Admiiai 
Russel’s Burning Marseilles, Aug. 29 . , 1C95 

The Monthly Account of the Land tank, No. 2, 

SepM.1695 

The Flying Post *, No. 84, Nov. 26 — 28 . 1655 

The Athenian Mercury No. JO, Feb. S 1655-6 
The Protestant Mercury ; Occurrences Fcieign and 
Domestick, No. 1, March 9 . . . . 1695-6 

hut to pursue another method ; there being many things below its 
cognizance, that are yet useful to be known, and may give farther 
light into present transactions " 

* t£ If any gentleman has a mind to oblige his country friend or 
correspondent w ith this account of pubbek afiairs, tie may have it 
tor 2 d. of J. Salisbury, at the Rising Sun iuCornhill, oa’a sheet 
oi fine paper $ half of which being blank, he may thereon write 
his own private business, or the material news of the day*”— <f If 
any person has any study of books or library* to dispose of, if they 
will send a catalogue of them to John Salisbury, at the Rising 
Sim in Cornh ill, they shall have the fiill value of them in ready 
money/’ Pee, 17 . 

f ith this number, which concluded the nineteenth volume, 
John D union thought it right to discontinue his weekly publica- 
doiij “ as the coffee-houses had the Poles every day, and nine 
Newspapers every week and proposed to publish his Mercuries 
m <pi&rtcrly volumes, Cf designing again to continue it as a weekly 
paper, as soon as the g7if$ of news is a little over *’ 1 


A De- 
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A Declaration of the Sense of the Archbishops and 
Bishops now in and about London, upon the Oc¬ 
casion of their Attendance in Parliament, con¬ 
cerning the irregular and scandalous Proceedings 
of certain Clergymen at the Execution of Sir John 
Friend and Sir William Parkins; April 10 1 ^ 9 ^ 
London Mercury ; or, Mercure de Londres; printed 
in opposite columns, English and French, No. 1 , 

June 3 ... * , . I Up 6 

Dawks's News Letter \on a typQ imitate If ri~ 

tzng,~] No. 1, Aug. 4 .• 1 ^96 

Account of a bloody Battle in Hungary, &c. in a 
Postscript to the Flying Post, Sept. 8 - - IG9G 

Lloyd's News ; printed for Edward Lloyd (Coffee- 
man) in Lombard-street, No. 8 , Sept. 17 1696 

The Night Walker, or Evening Rambler, &c,; to 
be published Monthly, No. 1, for September 1696 
The Weekly Survey of the World, or the Gentle¬ 
man's solid Recreation, No. I, Oct. 29 * 1696’ 

The London Post ; with the newest Intelligence, 
both Foreign and Domestick, No. 1, May 17 1697 
The Foreign Post, with Domestick News, &c. French 
and English, No. 3, May ig -—21 . . . 1^97 

The Amsterdam Slip, July 5.1C97 

A11 Account of the signing the General Peace, &c. 

in a Postscript to the Flying Post, Sept. 14 1697 
The Postman and the Historical Account, &c. No. 
386, Oct 23 ......... 1697 

The Second and last Adventure of the Wheel of 
Fortune; Thomas Cornwallis, Esq, Undertaker, 

about 1698 

The History of the Works of the Learned, or an 
Impartial Account of Books lately printed in all 

* " This Letter will be done upon good writing-paper, and 
blank space left, that any gentleman may write his own private 
business. It does undoubtedly exceed the best of the icriffen 
7 lews, contains double the quantity? is read w ith abundance more 
ease and pleasure, and will be useful to improve the younger sort 
in writing a curious hand/’ 


Parts 
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Parts of Europe ; with a particular Relation of 
the State of Learning in each Country ; done bv 
several Hands ; No. I, for January . , 1698-9 

The Protestant Mercury *, No. 344.*Feb. 17 16*98-9 
The Edinburgh Gazette, printed by James Watson^-, 

No. l, Feb. 28—March 2.1699 

The Weekly Comedy, as it is daily acted at most 
Coffee-houses in London, No. j, May 4 1699 

The Dutch Prophet; or, the Devil of a Conjuror; 
No. 1, being infallible Predictions of what shall 
happen in and about the Cities of London and 
Westminster, from Tuesday the 20th of Novem¬ 
ber to Tuesday the 3d of December, 1700. By 
Peter Nicholas Van-grin, late Superior of the 
College of Lapland Witches, and Chief Negro- 
maneer to the Dutch at Japan : to be continued 

weekly.17 00 

The Merry Mercury ; or, a Farce of Fools, No. 1, 

Nov. 29 ..1700 

The infallible Astrologer.1700 

A New Observator on the present Times, No. 1, 

Jan. 1 .l/OO-l 

The Monthly Miscellany, or Memoirs for the- 

Curious, January.1700-1 

The Post Angel.1701 

The Proceedings of the King’s Commission of the 
Peace, and Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery 

of Newgate, June 4 and 5.1701 

I'he New State of Europe, both as to publiek Trans¬ 
actions and Learning; with impartial Observa¬ 
tions thereon, No. 8, July 4 — S . . . 1701 

* Tliis paper coming out only on and Fridays, 

am] no other paper coming out on those days, it is near as much 
read as all the other three papers ; and therefore very proper to 
put advertisements in*” J. Daw k.s, 

t Author of "The History of Printing/* and, for several 
years, the great news-monger of Scotland, as Butter had been 
during a prior age; In 1699, after having published 41 numbers, 
he treferred the Edinburgh Gazette to John Reid ] but two 
other papers established by him will be noticed under 17G5, See 

p. la 
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The Observa tor, printed by J. How,No,i, Aprill,l 702 
The Weekly Remembrancer . . . • - 17 ° 2 

'The Form of the Proceeding to the Coronation of her 
most excellent Majesty Queen Anne, April 33 ,17 02 
The Secret Mercury ; or, the Adventure of Seven 

Days, Sept. 2—9.1702 

Heraclitus Ridens; a Dialogue between Jest and 
Earnest concerning the Times; No. 1 , Aug. 3 17 °,3 

The Daily Courant, No. 1. 17°3 

The Loyal Observator, No. 1, Jan. 12 . 17 ° 3 - 4 

A New Observator, Jan. 7. 1703-4 

The Rehearsal, [by C. Lesley,] No. 1, Aug. 5 1704 
The Observator Reformed *, No. 1, Sept. 10 1704 
The Comical Observer, No. 1, Nov. 7 . . 1704 

The Edinburgh Courant-f-, No. i,Feb. 14— 19 jl 7 ° 4-5 
The Review, [by De Foe,] No. 1 , Feb. 19 i 7 ° 4-5 
The Wandering Spy ; or, the Way of the World 
enquired into. No. 1 , June 9 . . . . 1705 
The Whipping Post; or, a new Session of Oyer and 
Terminer for the Scribblers, No. 1, June 12 1705 
The Moderator, No. 5, June 6 —13 . . . 1705 
The Diverting Post, June 9—id .... 1705 

The Scots Courant, by James Watson, No. 1, 

September.17O5 

The Loyal Post ; with Foreign and Inland Intelli¬ 
gence, No. 1, Nov. 23. 1705 

The Poetical Courant, No. 1, Jan. 26' . 1705-6 

The London Gazette No. 4202 , Feb. 14—18 

1705-6 

* Advertisements of eight lines inserted for a shilling, 
t This was begun by James Watson ^ who printed 55 numbers, 
and then transferred it to the heirs and successors of Andrew 
Anderson. 

% This was the last number printed by Edward Jones the 
next was printed by his widow, M. Jones. 

On a small flat stone adjoining the West end of Hampstead 
church, the following inscription still remains : 

*< M. S. 

Ed O A HDDS Jon £ 

ill ter Typographic primes quondam 
primarilLS 
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r J'he Rehearsal Rehearsed ; in a Dialogue between 
Bayes and Johnson, No. 1, Sept. 27 . . 1706' 

The Country Gentleman’s Courant; or Universal 
Intelligence, No. 1 ; being an exact Register of 
the most material News, both Foreign and Do- 
mestick, occurring from Saturday- Oct. 5 to Sa¬ 
turday Oct. 12, 1706. To which is added, an 
Expositor, or Geographical Description, of the 

in parentes pientissimus, 
in amicos nunquam non benevoluSj 
conjugi optima filioque chaiissimo indulgentissinius, 
ad pedes jacet, 

Hoe quale quale monumentum aevitem® 
pietatis testimonium erga ipsum matremque 


ej us juxta jacentem 
Ob. 15 Feb. 1706, ait, xlix. 



At the foot of the above, another stone is thus inscribed r 
ff Here Hes the body of Mrs. Joh anna Griffin, 
who died the ISth of Februray, 1696, aged 76 . 

In memory of whom this stone is erected by her son, 
Edward Jones, Printer in the Savoy.”- 

A short time before his death Mr, Jones was thus charac¬ 
terized * a His soul is enriched with many virtues ; but the most 
orient of all arc, his large charity, his remarkable justice in 
trade, and great kindness to his aged mother. He has got a 
noble estate f fry Authority / and is deservedly famous for printing 
the f Tine News , 1 and publishing the London Gazette.” 


Dunton, p. 324. 


Immediately on his decease, was published l< The Mercury 
Hawkers in Mourning $ an Elegy on the much-lamented Death 
of Edward Jones, the famous Gazette-Printer of the Savoy j who 
departed this life at his House at Kensington, on Saturday the 
16th day of February, 1705-6, in the 54th year of his age f to 
which was subjoined the following epitaph : 

t( Here lies a Printer, famous in his time. 

Whose life by lingering sickness did decline : 

Me liv’d in credit, and in peace he died. 

And often Had the chance of Fortune tried 3 
Whose smiles by various methods did promote 
Him to the favour of the Senate's vote ; 

And so became by national consent 
The only Printer for the Parliament: 

Thus by degrees, so prosperous was his fate. 

He left his heirs a very good estate*” 


Vol. IV. 


G 
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most important Places mentioned in each Article 
of News *. Printed for .1. Morphew . . 1706 

The Muses’ Mercury.1707 

'l’lie Weekly Comedy, or the Humours of the 
Coffee-house. By the Author of the London 
Spy. Printed for J. Morphew; No. l,Aug..X3,1707 
The Observator revived- printed for J. Morphew; 

No. l, Sept. 27.1707 

The Supplement, No. 1, Jan. 1,9 . . . 1707-8 

'1’lie British Apollo; or curious Amusements for 
the Ingenious. To which are added the most 
material Occurrences Foreign and Domes tick. 
Performed by a Society of Gentlemen. No, 1, 
Feb. 13 .......... 1707-8 

The Edinburgh Flying Post, No. 1, October 170S 
Monthly Transactions ; published by Dr. William 
King; No. 1, January . . . . . 170S-9 

The Monthly Amusement, by John Ozell . 1709 

* “ paper the Proprietors are pleased to give away on 
this day only, that the design may be the better known, and the 
aide encouraged as it deserves.—Among the crowd of newspajM-rs 
that come out weekly, it is hoped this may find as favourable a 
reception as any, when its usefulness is rightly considered \ for 
here the reader is not only diverted with a faithful register of the 
most remarkable and momentary ti'&nsaetions both at home and 
abroad, which occurs to our knowledge in a week's time > but 
also with a geographical description of the most material places 
mentioned in every article of news; whereby he is freed the 
trouble of looking into maps or books of geography for his infor¬ 
mation, and his reading is rendered easy, profitable, and plea¬ 
sant. Besides this advantage, there are others to be considered 
toi its recommendation * tor, as this paper contains all that is of 
moment in all other newspapers that am published every week 
(which many gentlemen and others have not the opportunity of 
seeing or perusing, either because of their distance from this City 
of London, or the emergency of their private affairs, or by reason 
of tlie charge of the several newspapers and postage, which is 
very consideiable) ; so it is hoped many gentlemen will encourage 
this so useful a design, since no one can read but must under* 
stand, it being suited for the meanest capacities' improvement 
and satisfaction, by obliging their friends in the country with it, 
the charge being no more than 2 d. per paper* And as promotion 
of ti ade is a matter which ought to be encouraged, advertisements 
will be taken in by tire publisher hereof at 2 d, per line;* 

THR 
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The Tatler, by Isaac Bicker staff, Esq. ; No. 1, 

April 12. 1709 

The Gazette a la Mode; or, Tom Brown’s Ghost, 

No. 1, May 12. 1709 

The Female Tatler; by Mrs. Crackenthorpe*, a 
Lady that knows every thing. No. 1, July S, 1709 
The Scots Postman, No. 1, Aug. 17 . . . 1709 

Mr. Boyer’s Case; and his undoubted Right and 
Title to the Writing of the True Post Boy as¬ 
serted -f, Aug. 23 .1709 

The Evening Post No. 1, Sept. 6 . . . 1709 

The General Postscript; being an Extract of all 
that is most material from the Foreign and English 
Newspapers; with Remarks upon the Observator, 

* At No, S8a wooden port nut was introduced, and continued 
till No. 52, when the title adds, by a Society of Ladies.* 1 
f All gentlemen, shopkeepers, coffee-men, and others, who 
will think fit to continue the true Post-Boy by A. Boyer, are de¬ 
sired to give particular directions about it to the Hawkers that 
serve them; because Mr. Roper uses all mean endeavours to hin¬ 
der its being- dispersed. Mr. Roper, in particular, ought grate¬ 
fully to reflect, that Mr* Boyer has written for him, ( The His¬ 
tory of King William/ in three volumes ; f Seven Volumes of 
the Queens Annals / some otlter books $ and the Post-Boy for 
four years $ by all which he has got considerable sums of money/" 
l f( The great expence gentlemen are put to in buying six 
or seven prints of a post-day, that bear the title of newspapers, 
when at the same time any one of them would contain more real 
news than is found in all, and as a farther tax as tvell as impo¬ 
sition there must be 3 or 4/. per annum paid by those gentlemen 
that are out of town for written news, which is so far generally 
from having any probability of matter of fact in it, that it is 
frequently stuffed up with a We hear , &c. or. An eminent Jew 
Merchant has received a letter , &c, being nothing more than 
downpght fiction j it is intended that this paper shall come out 
every evening at six o'clock, in which shall not only be contained 
an extract of all the foreign as well as domestic prints, but a 
better account of our home transactions than has yet appeared, 
in which there has been such a careless neglect hitherto, that 
we read more of our own affairs in the Dutch papers than in any 
of our own. And likewise those persons that have advertise¬ 
ments to put in, if they send them by twelve of the clock, shall 
have them inserted the same day, being so short a time that the 
payment of all lost or mislaid bills may be stopped, whereas 
the delay of the other papers occasions the loss of many valu¬ 
able things/* 

g 2 Review^ 
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Review, Tatlers, and the rest of the Scribblers; 
in a Dialogue between Novel and Scandal #j No, 

1, Sept. 27.1709 

The British Mercury No. 1, March 27 . 1710 

* In Xa. 12i Oct. 34, is the following' remark : 

“ 7 he Weekly Papers being exceedingly barren and imper¬ 
tinent ; the following catalogue, we hope/ will not be unaccept¬ 
able to every English reader: 


Mondav.“6. 

The Daily Con rant, by Socinus 
Editor, a modem Whig. 

The Supplement, by Jacobus 
Abdliuft, a Portseriptorian. 

The British Apollo, by a Sociely 
of Gentlemeni consisting of 
Abcnmgo .Simpleton only. 

The Genera! Remark, by the 
most learned and laborious Po- 
Teus, Projector and Operator 
extraordinary. 

The Female T atlcr, by Scandilo- 
■Urtma Scoundrelia, and her 
two natural Brothers. 

The General Postscript, by No¬ 
vel lus Scandal ns, an l-biqui- 
tarian, 

Tuesday .—12. 

The London Gazette, by the Ga¬ 
zetteer. 

The Post-Man, by M. Hugono- 
tius Poiiticus Gallo-Anglus, a 
spiteful Commentator. 

The Post-Boy; vide Supplement. 

The Flying Post, by Scot us Pha- 
naticus, an Observator, 

The Review, by Yerbosus En- 
thusiasticus, a Modernist. 

The Daily Courant, ditto. 

The Taller, by Sc rip tor Furiosiis, 
a Superintendent, and Court 
Intelligencer. 

The Rehearsal revived, by Agita¬ 
tor Maximus, an Antediluvian. 
The EvaniugPost,by Compositor 
Fa tuns, a defacer of Languages, 

The Whisperer, by Mrs. Jenny 
Frivolous, a near relation lo 
Jacobus AbeUius, the F oat- 
scrip torian. 

The Post-Boy Junior,by M, Boy- 
eriujf, a famous Yersioneer. 


The. City Intelligencer, by Mr* 
Nibble-news, a Paragrapkiau, 
W ed zr eID a w — G. 

The Daily Courunt. 

The Supplement. 

T he 0 b se ry at or; vidc FI y in g P ost. 
The General Remark. 

'The Female Tatler. 

The General Postscript* 
Thursday.—12* 

'five Gazette, 

The Post-Man. 

The Post-Boy. 

The Flying Post 
The Daily Courant* 

The Review. 

The Tatler. 

The Rehearsal Revived. 

The Evening Post* 

The Whisperer, 

The Post-Boy Junior* 

The City Intelligencer. 

Friday*—6. 

The Daily Courant. 

The Supplement. 

The General Remark. 

The Female Tatter. 

The General Postscript* 

The British Apollo. 

Saturday.—15* 

The Gazette. 

The Port-Man. 

The Post-Boy. 

The Flying Post, 

The Daily Courant* 

The Observator, 

The Review. 

The Tatler* 

The Rehearsal Revived* 

The Evening Post. 

The Whisperer, 

The Post-Boy Junior, 

The City Intelligencer. 

In all.5£ 


t This paper was established by the first projectors ’of The 
Sun Fire OJfn-e; who appear to have then lately purchased the 

interest 
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The North Tatler, No. l, March 27—April 1, 1710 
The Moderator, No. 1, May 22 . . . , 1710 

1 he Examiner, or Remarks upon Papers and Oc¬ 
currences, No. 1, Aug. 3 . . . . ; . 1710 

The Visions of Sir Heister Ryley, No. a, Aug. 21,1710* 
The Whig Examiner, No. 1, Sept. 14 . . l jio 

The Medley, in a Letter to the Whig Examiner, 
by Mr. Oldmixon, No. I, Oct. 5 .. . . 1710 

The Growler, or Diogenes robbed of his Tub, Jan. 

%7 to Feb. I.1710-11 

The Monthly Weather-paperi being some baro- 
scopieal Discoveries from what Part or Parts of 
the Compass the Wind may be likely to blow; 
with what other Sorts and Alterations of the 
Weather may be expected every Day and Night, 
in March [published Feb. 27] . . , 1710-11 

The Spectator, No. 1, March 1 . . 1710-11 

The Miscellany, No. 1, April 2S . . . . 1711 

The General Post, July 19 . . . , . . 1711 

The Hermit: or, a View of the World by a Person 

retired from it, No. 1, Aug. 4 . . - 1711 

The Protestant Post-boy, containing all publiek 
Transactions Foreign and Domestic, No. 1, 

Sept. 4 .. .1711 

The Free-thinker, No. 1, Nov. 17 . . . 1711 

The Weekly Post; or, a just Account of all the 
principal News, both Foreign and Domestick, 
No. 1, from Nov. 24 to Dec. 1 . . . . 1711 

The Rhapsody, No. 1, Jan. 1 . . . . 1711-12 

A Cry from the Wilderness; Peace, Good-will to 
all Men; in the Voice of the Hermit (and servant 
of Jesus) to the Clergy and People of God, of 


interest of a preceding office which had been managed by Mr. 
Poceij .— ,c In a fen' days,” they state, “ the Company's Policies 
will be ready, and delivered gratis to all persons who had sub¬ 
scribed to the Exchange-House Fire-office, and continue to in¬ 
sure their houses or goods from loss by fire with the. Company of 
I-ondon Insurers, they only paying their quarterage as usual.”— 
file top of the paper is ornamented with a bold Suit, resembling 
the present badge of the Sun-fire office.—At No. 3.8, they added 
the figure of Mercury. The earliest Insuranpe-office lias been 
noticed in p. 86. 


what 
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what denomination or distinction soever, No. 1, 

Jan. 1 . .. 1711-13 

The Historian, No. 1, Feb. 2 .... 1/11-12 

The Plain Dealer [Wagstaffe's] No. 1, April 12,1712 
The Weekly Packet, No. 1, July 26 . . . 1712 

The Protestant Postboy, No. 112, May 17—20 1712 
The British Mercury*; published by the Company 

* This paper, which is the beginning of a new series, (occa¬ 
sioned by the Stamp Duty, which took place on the 2 d of August, 
on all “ printed single sheets and half-sheetswas extended 
to a sheet and a half 5 and contains an introductory history of 
Newspapers ; soipe extracts of which will not be inapplicable 
to*the present article: " It docs not appear that tills method of 
spreading of news in print was much in use before the reign of 
King Charles I.j and even then it had its beginning with those 
calamities which involved the whole nation, and, no doubt, con¬ 
tributed much towards them. The Rebellion then set all the 
presses at liberty'; and the two contending parties attacked one 
another as fiercely in paper, as they did in the field. Merairius 
Politicos, Mercurius Kulievs, Intelligences, and many more under 
several denominations, flew about in the cities and towns, as the 
bullets did in the open country. The Restoration, bringing 
back the blessing of peace, for a time put a period to that dis¬ 
temper, suppressing that furious run of news and slander. The 
famous M tut diman was then the only news-monger, supplying 
the Nation with some intelligence, as to public affairs, by written 
letters* This furnished him with a plentiful maintenance, and 
satisfied the then less curium people; nothing of that nature 
being yet in print, except, I think, for some time, a single paper, 
by the name of an Intelligence, In the year lf>55, The Lmdoti 
Gazette , published by authority, first appeared in the world, and 
continued the only paper of that sort ■ till, about 1677 or 1678 / 
the old ferment beginning to work up again in the nation, those 
who desired to increase it again revived the dormant practice 
of alarming the multitude by the help of the press, wherein they 
were not disappointed of them expected success* King Charles 
II* having, in some measure, allayed those storms, a suitable 
stop was put to that exorbitant liberty of printing. The Gazette 
again became the most regarded, and, as I take it, the only news 
in vogue ; and so held on during the remaining part of that 
Prince’s reign and the beginning of his successor’s* Some 
time before the Revolution, the press was again set to work; 
and such a furious itch of novelty has ever since been the epi¬ 
demical distemper, that it has proved fatal to many families; 
the meanest of shopkeepers and handicrafts spending w hole days 
in coffee-houses, to hear news and talk politicks, whilst their 
wives and children wanted bread at home j and, their business 
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of the Sun Fire-office in Thread needle-street, 
No- 369/ July i}G— ; A%, 2 . * . - . 1713 

The Guardian* No; l, March 12 . . 1712-13 

Merea tor* or* Commerce Retrieved* No.1 * May 261713 
The Britain* No, 1* Jan. 6 ..... 1712*13 

being neglected, they v\ ere themselves at length thrust into gaols, 
or forced to take sanctuaiy in the army. Hence sprung that 
inundation of Postmen, Postboys, Evening Posts, , Supplements, 
Daily Con rants, Protestant Post boys, amounting to 21 every week, 
besides many more which have not survived to this time ; and 
besides the Gazette which has the sanction of public authority ; 
and this Mercury, only intent led for and delivered to those pel- 
sons whose goods or houses are insured by the Sun Fire-office. 
Yet has not all this variety been sufficient to satiate the im¬ 
moderate appetite of intelligence, without ransacking France, 
Holland, and Flanders, whence the foreign mails duly furnish us 
with the Gazettes or Courants of Paris, Brussels, Antwerp, Am¬ 
sterdam, Hague, Rotterdam, Leyden, and some others not so 
common, besides the French and Holland Gazettes-a-kt-Mam. 
The new duty imposed on printed single sheets and half-sheets 
will doubtless somewhat lessen the number of English news¬ 
papers j and a peace may perhaps be fatal to such as survive 
that first blow.—However, this Mercury may, in all likelihood, 
subsist after the suppression of the others abovementioned, be¬ 
cause, having never been designed for nor exposed to common 
sale, its being does not so much depend on chance and the in¬ 
constant humour of the multitude. 11 is to be believed there will 
be insuring as long as there are goods and houses to insure j and 
this 01 lire having met with sufficient encouragement, not to 
question its establishment, the Mercury f which stands upon the 
same foundation, may well promise itself a continuance." 

Dr. Swift, in his Journal to Stella, thus notices the Stamp-duty : 
“ Grub-street lias but ten days to live ; then an act of parliament 
takes place that ruins it, by taxing every half-sheet a halfpenny/' 
Journal to Stella, July 9 , 1712 .— 1£C Ho you know that Grub-street 
is dead and gone last week ? No more ghosts or murders now 
for love or money. I plied it close the last fortnight, and pub¬ 
lished at least seven papers of my own, besides some of other 
people s j but now' every single half-sheet pays a halfpenny to the 
Queen. The Observator is -fallen j the Medleys are jumbled to¬ 
gether with the Flying Post; the Examiner is deadly sick; the 
Spectator keeps up, and doubles its price ; I know not how long 
it will hold. Have you seen the red stamp the papers arc marked 
with; Methinks the stamping Is worth a halfpenny." Ibid* 
Aug. 7 , 1712 .—The duty first took place Aug, 12, 1712 5 and on 
the same day in the year 1789 was enlarged to two fence. 

The 
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The Reconciler*, No. 1, April 30 . . . 1713 

The Englishman, being the Sequel of the Guar¬ 
dian, No. 1, Oct. 6 .171,3 

The Lay-Monk, No. 1, Nov. iff ... . 1713 

The Balm of Gilead, or the Healer of Divisions, 

No. 1 , Jan. 4.1/13-14 

The British Merchant, or Commerce preserved ; in 
Answer to the Mercator, or Commerce retrieved; 

No. 22 , Jan. 22—25 .. . 1714 

The Lover, written in Imitation of the Tatler, by 
Marmaduke Myrtle, Gent. No. 1, Feb. 25, 1713-14 
The PatriotNo. 1, March 22 . . . 1713-14 

The Reader, No. 1 , April 22 ..... 1714 

The Monitor j;, No. 1 , April 22 .... 1714 

The High German Doctor, No. I, May 4 . 1714 

The Muscovite, No. 1, May 5.1714 

The Controller, being a Sequel to the Examiner, 

No. 1, Oct. 8 ..1714 

The English Examiner, No. 1, Feb. 17 . 1714-15 

The Grumbler, No. 1, Feb. 14 . . . 1714-15 

* On the ISth of May, two numbers of this paper were pub¬ 
lished at once (a sheet and a halt), JVos, X. and XL to evade the 
Stamp-duty. 

t I ft 125 , Jail. 20 — 92 , 1714 - 15 , the Author of Ihh 

paper takes leave of the town; and avows his name to be 
John Harris, a young man who had not then seen two and 
tvyenty. 

t The second number of this paper gives the following brief 
account of the names and titles of such of the pamphlets and 
weekly papers as were then , or hud lately been, flourishing in this 
Nation $ that is to say, “Brants: Guardian, Englishman; (de¬ 
funct.) From the ashes of which (phoenix-like) are risen. The 
Lover, The Patriot , The British Merchant, The Hying Post , The 
Daily Courani, The Examiner, The Postboy , The Mercator, The 
Weekly Parquet, Bunion's Ghost —The Authors of those prints 
and pamphlets; Mr, George Ridpath and Co,; Mr. Samuel 
Buckley, the learned printer; Mr, To land, a Socinian heretick; 
Mr. Collins , a Freethinker ; Mr. Steele, a gentleman bom 3 
Tantti major Fama sitis est , quhm Virtutis. Juv, 

Mr, As gill, a Lawyer going to Heaven by Fire 5 Mr, John D union, 
kmatiek ; (of whom see the Essays and Illustrations, in vol. V. 
No.I,)j Mr,Abel Roper and his man Toby; with divers others 
utterly unknown ” 
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The Edinburgh Gazette, or Scotch Postman, 

March ..1714-15 

The Censor, No. i, April 11 . . . . . 1715 

The Med ley, or Daily'latler; by Jeremy Quick, Esq. 

To be continued every day. No. 1, April 21, 1715 
The Daily Benefactor, No. 1, May 2 . . 1715 

The St. James’s Evening Post, printed for J. Baker, 

No. 1, June 22.1715 ■ 

The Medley, No. 1, July 7.1715 

Faithful Collections, No, 1, July 11 . . . 1715 

The Englishman, No. 1 , July 11 . . . . 1715 

The Penny Post, No. I, July 19 . . . , 1715 

The Oracle; being calculated for the answering 
Questions in all Arts and Sciences, whether seri¬ 
ous, comical, or humourous, both in Prose and 
Poetry; No. 1, Aug. 1 . . . . . . 1715 

The Examiner, Vol, III. No. 1, Sept. 10—14 1715 
The London Post, No. 1, Oct. 15 • • . 1715 

The Glasgow Courant*, No. 1, Nov. 11 —14 1715 
Weekly -j~ Remarks and Political Reflections upon 
the most material News, Foreign and Domes tick. 

No. l, Dec. 3.I;15 

The Tea-table; in a Series of Letters to a Lady in 
the Country, No. 1, Dec. 17 . . . . 1715 

The Town Talk, No. 1 , Dec. 19 • * • 1~ 15 

Tire St, James's Evening Post or Nightly Pacquet, 
printed by J. Applebee for Samuel Jackson, over 
against Bridewell Bridge in Black Fryars, No. 1, 


Dec. 20.. 1715 

The Freeholder, No. 1, Dec. 23 . . . 1715 

The Supplement, by way of Postscript to the 
Weekly Journal and other Weekly Accounts, 

No. 1, Jan. 4.1715-lff 

The News Letter, No. 1, Jan. 7 ■ • * 1715-lS 


* At No, 3, the title was changed to The West Country Intel-* 
ligence. 

f The Countut was then the only daily paper, 
t After the publication of tills paper. Baker changed his tife 
to “ The St, James's Post' 1 
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The London Post, with the best Account of the whole 
Week's News, Foreign and Doinestick; with 
Room left to write into the Country without the 
Charge of Double Postage; No. l,Jan.7, 1715-16 
The General Post, No. l, Jan. 15 ■ ■ 1715-16 

The Political Tatler; by Joshua Standfast, Esq. 

No. 1, Jan. 19. 1715-16 

The Protestant Pacquet, No. 1, Jan. 21 . 17 15-16 
Robin’s last Shift; or, Weekly Remarks and Poli¬ 
tical Reflections upon the most material News, 
Foreign and Domestick, No. 1, Feb. 18 . 1715-16 
Remarkable Occurrences, No. 1, Feb. 19 . 17 15-16 
Evening Weekly Pacquet, No. 9, March 3 1715-16 
The Orphan; with reflections Political and Moral 
upon all material Occurrences Foreign and Do¬ 
mestick, No. 1 , March 21 . . . . 1715-16 

The General Post*, No. 1, March 13 —15 1 7 15-16 
The London Post, No. 1, March 24 —31 • 1716 

The Weekly Observator, April 18 . , . 171S 

The Whitehall Courant,No. 1, April 3 0—May 2 1 “ 16 
The Weekly Journal, No. 1, May 2 6 . . 1716 

The Citizen, No. 1, June 22.1716 

Hie Saturday’s Post, No, 1, Sept. 29 . . 1716 

Jones’s Evening News-Letter ; every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, No. l, Oct. 29 1716 

The Occasional Paper -J- ..1716 

TheF reeholder Extraordinary, No. 2, J an. 29 1716-17 
The Scourge, No. 1, Feb. 4 .... 1716-17 

The Penny Post, or Tradesman’s select Pacquet, 
No. 1, March 13 ....... 1716-17 

The Wanderer, No. 1, Feb. 9 . . . 1716-17 

The Historical Register for the Year 1716, pub¬ 
lished at the Expence of the Sun Fire OtHce 1717 

* Altered, at No. 13, to “ The Evening General Post," to dis- 
tinguish it from “ The Weekly General Post” 

f Collected into 3 vote. gvo. The authors were Grosvenor, 
Wright, Evans, and other Dissenters. 

T Before this period the Sun Fire Office had published a 
regular newspaper (see p. 84) ; which was now changed to an 
octavo quarterly volume* and continued to the year 1738, 

The 
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The Plain Dealer, No. l, May 22 . . . 1717 
The London Post, or Tradesman's Intelligencer, 

No. 4.8, July 17—19.. 1717 

The Weekly Review, or the Wednesday’s Post, 

No. 1, Aug. 14 . 1717 

The Protestant Medley, or Weekly Courant, No. 1, 

Aug. 17. 1717 

The St. James’s Weekly Journal, Sept. 1 . 1717 

The Wednesday’s Journal ; being an Auxiliary 
Pacquet to the Saturday’s Post, Sept. 2 5 1717 

The Entertainer, No. 1 , Nov. 6 . . . . 1717 

The Reprisal, No. 1, Nov. 22. 1/17 

The Critick, No. 1, Jan. 6 .1717-lS 

Heraclitus Kittens, No. 1, Jan. 30 . . 1717-18 

The Observator, by Humph. Medlicott,Feb. 8,1717-1S 
The Weekly Packet, with the Price Courant, March 

15—22 “..1717-18 

The Freethinker, No. 1 , March 24 . . 171 

The Freethinker Extraordinary, No. 1, April 18 1718 
The Weekly Medley ; or, the Gentleman’s Recrea¬ 
tion, No. 1, July 26 .1718 

The Doctor, No. 1, August 6‘.1718 

The Whitehall Evening Post, No. l, Sept. lS, 1718 
The Honest Gentleman, No. 1, Nov. 5 . 1718 

N. Mist’s Weekly Journal, No. 1, Dec. 6 1718 

The Edinburgh Evening Courant, Dec. 24 1718 

The Mirror, No. 1, Feb. 5 .... 1 718-13 

The London Mercury*, No. 1 , March 14 1718-19 
The Plebeian ; by a Member of the House of 
Commons, No. 1, March 14 * • - 17 18-19 

The Old Whig, No. 1, March 19 * ■ 1-718-19 
The Patrician, No. 1, March 21 . . 1718-19 

* n The Author’s design * in publishing this paper* is to sup¬ 
ply the publick with the best Intelligences from France* Sp n, 
and Italy, much sooner than any other newspaper ; and the Dutch 
news shah also be published with the uf nost expedition* whenever 
it contains any thing worth reading. He promises to keep strictly 
to truth, and avoid partiality and ini position. It is proposed to 
publish this paper occasionally, as the mails arrive/' 
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The Thursdays Journal, with a Weekly Letter from 

, Pans, No. l, Aug. 6‘.1719 

The Jesuite, No. 1, Aug. 28.1719 

The Daily Post, Oct, 3.1713 

The Manufacturer; or the British Trade truly stated, 

No. 1, Oct. 30.1719 

The St. James’s Weekly Journal, or Hanover Post¬ 
man, Oct. 31 ......... 1719 

The British Merchant; or, a Review of the Trade 
of Great Britain, so far as it is falsely stated by 
the Manufacturer, No. 1 , Nov. 10 . . . 1719 

The Weaver; or, the State of our Home Manu¬ 
facture considered ; No. 1 , Nov. 23 . . 1719 

The London Journal; or, the Thursday's Journal 
continued on Saturdays; with a Weekly Letter 
from Paris, and from Genoa, No.22 , Dec. 2 6, 1719 
The Commentator, No. 1, Jan. 1 . , 1719-20 

The Theatre, by Sir John Edgar, No. fi, 

Jan. 2 .. . 1719-20 

The Anti-theatre ; by Sir John Falstaff, No. 1, 

Feb. 15.1719-20 

The Independent Whig, No. 1, Jan. 20 1719-20 

The Director, No. l, Oct. 5.1720 

The Penny Weekly Journal, or Saturday’s Enter¬ 
tainment, No- 1, Oct. 19.1720 

The Advocate, No. 1, Nov. 9.1 7 2 0 

The Spy, No. 1, Nov. 16.1^20 

The Churchman, or Loyalist's Weekly journal, 
No. 27, Nov. 26— Dec.'3 . . . . .1720 

Cftto s Letters j 

Terrae Filius, No. I, Jan. 11 .... 1720-21 

The Exchange Evening Post, Jan. iff , l 7 20-21 

The Daily Packet; or, the New London Daily Post, 

r ru Sl< i' /"t* 0 .17SO-21 

Jhe London Mercury*; or, Great Britain's Weekly 

Journal; No. 15, Feb. 4—11 . . . 1720-21 

* This was the Pmny Journal (of which only 14 number* 
wew pubiaihed), with thfj title chained, and the quantity en- 
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The Projector, No. 1, Feb. 6 . . __. . 1720-21 

The Patriot, No. 1, March 6 .... 1720-21 

The Gentleman’s Journal, and Tradesman’s Com¬ 
panion : containing the News Foreign and Domes- 
tick, the-Price Current of Goods on Shore, the 
Exports and Imports, the Prices of Stocks, and 
a Catalogue of the Books and Pamphlets published 

in the Week, April 1. ljvi 

The Moderator, No. 1, April 21 . . . . 1721 

The St. James’s Post * * * § , No. 1099, Jan. 31 1721-2 

The Freeholder's Journal, No. 1, Jan. 31 1721-2 

The Fairy Tatler, No. 9, Feb. 3 . . . 1721-2 

Memoirs of Li terature -f~, second edit. 8 vols. 8vo. 1722 
The St. James’s Journal, with Memoirs of Litera¬ 
ture ; to be continued weekly, No. 1, May 3 1722 
Baker’s News, or the Whitehall Journal; to be con¬ 
tinued Weekly, No. 1, May 24 . . . 1722 

The Englishman’s Journal, June 6 . . . 1722 

The British Journal+, No. 1, Sept. 22 . . 1722 

The Loyal Observator revived, or Gay lard’s Jour¬ 
nal No. I, Dec. S.1722 

Monthly Advices from Parnassus [by Mr. Earbury, 
a Nonjuring Clergyman] November . . 1722 

The Northampton [Weekly] Mercury, No. 147, 
by R. Raikes and W. Dicey, Feb. 18 . 1722-3 

The News Journal, in English and French, No. 1, 

Fe *>- 28 _.1/22-3 

1 he J rue Briton, No. I, June 3 .... 1723 

Stamford Mercury, vol. XXI. No. 23, June 6 , 1723 
The Visitor, No. 1, June 18 . ’. . . . 1723 
Hie Reading Mercury, No. 1, July 8 . . 1723 
The Universal Journal, No. 1, Dec. 11 ■ . 1723 

* a Hie success that the Dally Journal has met with* obliges 
the Publisher of this paper to discontinue it j nor will any of 
them come out after this day.—T. Warner, tire publisher of this 
paper, will tor the future publish tire I>ai/y JournalT 

f This work began in 170$* and was continued to 3714 . 

+ f° this paper the celebrated Letters signed “ Cato” were 
transferred from The London Journal , in which they bad origi¬ 
nally appeared in 17m 

§ Altered, at No. 27 ? to Collins’s Weekly Journal. 
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The Protestant Intelligence *, No. I, Jan. 1 1 / 23-4 
The Instructor, No. 1 , January . . . 1723-4 

The Honest True Briton, No. 1 , Feb. 21 1 / 23-4 

TheTeaTable, No. l, Feb. 21 .... 1723-4 

The Plain Dealer, No. 1, March 23 . . 1723-4 

The Briton, No. 1, Aug. 7. 1723 

The Inquisitor, No. 1 , -inly S.1724 

The Monitor, No. 5, Aug. 28—Sept. 5 . 1724 

The Protestant Advocate, with Remarks upon Po¬ 
pery, Serious and Comical, No. 3, Dec. 21 1724 

New Memoirs of Literature, by Michael de la Roche, 

No, 1, January 4 '.1724-5 

The Monthly Catalogue; being a general Register 
of Books, Sermons, Plays, and Pamphlets, printed 
and published in London or the Universities, No. 

1, January. 1724-5 

The Halfpenny London Journal, or the British 

Oracle, No. 10, Jan. 10 1724-5 

The Weekly Journal, or the British Gazetteer, No. 

1, May 1 . 1725 

The Speculatist, No. 1 , July 3 • * 1725 

The British Spy, or Weekly Journal, Sept. 25 1725 
The Country Gentleman, No. 1, March 11, 1725-6 
The Censor ; or, Musterrnaster-general of all the 
Newspapers printed in Great Britain and Ireland, 

No. 2, April 6. 1/26 

The Country Journal: or, the Craftsman, by Caleb 
Danvers, of Gray’s Inn, Esq. No. 1, Dec. 7 1726’ 
T 1 le Churchman ; or. Loyalist’s Weekly Journal ; 

No. 35, Jan. 28.1726-7 

The Evening Entertainment^:, No. 4, Jan. 30,1726-7 
The Political Mercury, No. 1, January . 1726-7 

The Free Briton, No. j, March . . . 1726-7 

The Occasional Writer, No. 1 .... 1726-7 

* This paper begins with good portraits of " The Glorious 
Royal 1 Guard of the Protestant Religion $ King George L George 
Prince of Wales, andPrince Frederick.” 

f Continued till December lJ2f, in <5 volumes, Sm 
i ** This paper: will be published on Mondays, Wednesdays; 
and Fridays, in the evening* at which time no other newspaper 
vomes out ; Chib is tlie last time that they will be given gratis." 
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The Seasonable Writer, No. 1, Sept, g . . 1727 

The Citizen, No. I, Sept. 18.1727 

The Tatler Revived; by Isaac Bickerstaff) Esq. 

No. 1, Oct. Id.1727 

The Evening Journal, No. 1 , Dec. 1 . . 1727 

The London Evening Post, No. 1 , Dec. 12 1727 

British Journal, or Censor, No. 1, Jan. 20, 1727-S 
Present State of the Republic of Letters *, No. 1, 

January ..1727-8 

The Parrot, by Mrs. Prattle, No. 1, Sept. 25, 1728 
Flying Post, or Weekly Medley, No. 1, Oct. 1, 172S 
The Universal Spectator, No. 1, July . . 172S 

The Knight Errant, No. 1, Feb. 27 . . 1728-9 

Monthly Chronicle, No. 1, Jan. 1728 -f-, 4to 1729 
Fog’s Weekly Journal, No. 28, Aprils • • 1729 

The Northampton Mercury; to be continued 

weekly; No, 28, Nov.3 - • • .■ • 1729 

The Gmbstreet Journal, No. 1, Jan. 8 . 1729-30 

The Free Briton, No. 1, Jan. 20 . . . 1729-30 

(Edipus, or Postman re-mounted,Feb.2 1 - 24 , 17 29 _ 30 
The Weekly Register, No. 1, April 19 . . 173 ^ 

The Hyp Doctor, by Sir Isaac Hatch fie, of Elbow- 

lane, No. 1, Dec. 15. 1/30 

The Templer No. 1, Feb. 4 • . • * 1730-1 

The Gentleman’s Magazine No. 1, January 1731 

The London Magazine, No. 1.1732 

Historia Literaria, by Archibald Bower, 4 vols. 
Svo.- . . . . 1732—1734 

* Continued till December 173G, in IB volumes, Svo. 
f Continued till March 1733, when it was superseded by the 
London Magazine ; which was conducted with great reputation 
till the year 1733, when it was relinquished by the proprietors. 

% This paper was for some time regularly Inserted In te The 
Evening Postmid, as this method was pretty generally adopted 
by periodical Essayists after the establishment of the Gentleman's 
and London Magazines, it becomes the less necessary to continue 
the list much farther. We leave it, therefore, to some future in¬ 
vestigator, if any one should hereafter think such laborious Re¬ 
search is worth pursuing, to complete the plan, 

§ This publication forms an epoch so entirely new in the annals 
of Literature, as to demand a distinct mention. Of its origbial 
Projector, see the E-ssavs and Illustrations in voL V. No. IL 

History 
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History of theWorks of the Learned*/ January, 173 6-7 
Literary Journal, Dublin *jy No. 1, October 1734 


The Weekly Amusement, No. I, Nov.9 . 1/34 

The Prompter. 1734-5 

The Old Whig, No. 1, March 13 . . . 1735-6* 

Common Sense, No. 1, Feb. 5.1737 

The Weekly Essay, No. 1, Nov. 5 . . . 1737 

The Champion, No. 1, Nov. 15 . . . ■ 1739 

The Trader, No, 1, Dec, 30 .1740 

The Public Register, No. 1, Jan. 3 , . . 1741 

Old England, No, 1, Feb. 5 .... 1742-3 

The Entertainer, No. 1 . . . . . . 1/45 

'The True Patriot, No. 1, Nov. 5 * • • * 1745 

Universal Magazine, Jan via ry . . : . . 1747 

The Mitre and Crown, No. 1, October . . 174S 

TheMontlily Review No. 1, May . . 1/49 

The Rambler §, No. 1, March 20 . 1749-50 

The Student, No, 1, January . . . . 175Q 

The Inspector, No. 1, March . . . . . 1751 

Drury Lane Journal, No. l, Jan. 16 . . . 1752 

The Gray’s Inn Journal, No. 1, Oct. 21 . 1752 

The Adventurer, No. 1, Nov. 7 . . . 1752 

The World, No. 1, Jan. 4.1753 

The Connoisseur, No. 1, Jan. 31 . . . 1754 

The Monitor, No. l, Aug. 9.1755 

The Old Maid, Ng. 1, Nov. 15 .... 1755 

The Critical Review, January . . . , . 1756 

The Universal Visitor, No. 1, January . 1756 

The Literary Magazine, No. 1, April . . 175(1 

The Mirror, No. 1, March 17 . . . . 1757 

Herald; or, Patriot ProcJaimer,No. 1,Sept. 17, 1757 
The Covent-Garden Journal, No. 1 . . . 1752 


* Continued till June 1743, in 13 volumes, Svo. 
f Continued till June 174<), in 5 volumes, Svo. 

X The earliest regular work of the kind ; and it is but common 
justice to add, that it still preserves its well-earned reputation. 

§ Of this valuable species of publication very few of modern 
date are here noticed but such as have been legitimized by my 
worthy and intelligent friend Mr. Alexander Chalmers, in his 
late truly classical collection of “ The British Essayists wliicli 
tp the credit of the age, has already arrived at a second edition. 

The 
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The Test, by Murphy.■ 1757 

The Contest, by Ruff head . 1757 

The Idler, No. l, April 5 ..... 1758 

Dodsley’s Annual Register*, January . . 1758 

The Royal Magazine, No, 1 , July • • • 1759 

The Schemer, "No. 1, May 13.1760 

The Cottager, No. 1, March 17 .... l?6l 

The Library, No. 1, April.1761 

The Auditor, No. 1, Jan. 10 . , . . . 1762 

Complete Magazine, No. 1 , April . . . 1764 

The Visitor [bv Dr. Dodd.]. 17^4 

The Bablerf, '[byHugh Kelly] No. 1, Feb. 12, 17«7 

The Spendthrift, No. 1 . ..1766 

The Miscellany. By Nathaniel Freebody [Bp. 

Horne] No. 1, Jan. 1.1768 

The Oxford Magazine, No. 1, July . . . 1768 

Town and Country Magazine, No. 1 , Jan. 1769 

The Tuner, No. i, Dec. 9. 17^9 

The Whisperer, No. 1, Feb. 17 .... 177 ° 

The Ladies Magazine, No. 1, July . . . 1770 

The Scotchman, No. 1, Jan. 21 . - - • I 77 ~ 

The Westminster Magazine, No. 1 , Dec. . 177 ^ 

The London Review (Kenricks) No. .Jan. . 1/75 

The Biographical Magazine, No. 1 , May . 1776 


The Bath and Bristol Magazine, No. 1 , May, 177 ^' 
The Mirror, No. 1, Jan. 7 . . 

Maty’s New Review, No. 1, Feb. 

The European Magazine, J uly. 

The Lounger, No. 1, Oct. 8 . - 

The Observer, No. 1 . . • * 

011 a Podrida, No. 1 , March 27 ■ 

Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, No. 1, July 
The Looker-on, March . . • 

The British Critic, No. 1 , Jan. . 

Repertory of Arts and Manufactures, No. 1 
The Monthly Magazine, July 
The Monthly Mirror, No. 1 , Jan. 

The Projector, No. l, Jan, . . 

Censura Literaria, No. 1 . ■ • 

* On which many similar works have since been engrafted 
t Collected into two vols. 12mo. 

Vol. IV. 0 


1 / 79 
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HISTORY OF THE ORIGIN OF PAMPHLETS *. 

(From a Dissertation, signed W. 0. [William Oldys, Esq.] 

annexed to Morgan's Phoenix Britannic us, 1732," 4to.) 

THE derivation of the word Pamphlet may be 
found ill Minshew's “ Guide to Tongues,” fob 
1627 ; in .the Preface to “ Icon Libellorum f 
Skinner’s Etym. Ling. Angl. fol. 1671 ; and Spel- 
man’s Glossary. 

The word Pamphlet, or little paper book,imports 
no reproachful character, any more than the word 
great book ; signifies a pasquil, as little as it does a 
panegyric of itself: is neither good nor bad, learned 
nor illiterate, true nor false, serious nor jocular, of 
its own naked meaning or construction : but is either 
of them, according as the subject makes the dis¬ 
tinction. Thus, of scurrilous and abusive pam¬ 
phlets, to be burned in 1647, we read in Kush- 
worth ; and by. the name of Pamphlet is the Enco¬ 
mium of Oueen Emma called in Holinshed. 

As for the antiquity of pamphlets, it is not only 
questionable, .whether the Art of Printing should 
set a bound to it, but even the adoption of the name 
itself, which yet I take to be more modern than that 
Art ; for I look upon them as the eldest offspring of 
paper, and to claim the rights of primogeniture even 
of bound volumes, however they may be shorter- 
lived, and the younger brother has so much out¬ 
grown the.elder ; inasmuch as arguments do now, 

* In 1715 was published, in Svo, ; she 

Icon Libellorum, or a History of Pamphlets, tracing out their 
Rise, Growth, anti different Views of all sorts of small Tracts or 
Writings, both collectively and singly, in a general and gradual 
representation of their respective Authors, Collections of their 
several editions, &c. By a Gentleman of the Inns of Court 

ms;* 

* and 
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and more especially did in the minority of our 
erudition, not only "so much more rarely require a 
larger compass than pamphlets will comprise ; but 
these being of a more ready and facil, more decent 
and simple form, suitable 'to the character of the 
more artless ages, they seem to have been preferred 
by our modest ancestry for the communication of 
their sentiments, before book-writing became a 
trade: and lucre, or vanity let in deluges of digres- 
sorv learning, to swell up unWeildy folios. Thus I 
find, not a little to the honour of our subject, no 
less a person than the renowned King Alfred, col¬ 
lecting his sage precepts and divine sentences, with 
his own Royal hand, into “quaternions of leaves 
stitched together * which he would enlarge with 
additional quaternions, as occasion offered yet 
seemed he to keep his collection so much within the 
limits of a pamphlet size (however bound together 
at last), that he called it by the name of his hand¬ 
book, because he made it his constant companion, 
and had it at hand wherever he was. 

it is so difficult to recover even any of our first 
books or volnmes, which were printed by William 
Caxton, though it is certain lie set forth near half a 
hundred of them in folio, that it were a wonder if his 
pamphlets should not be quite lost. There are more 
extant of his successor Wyukin de Worde’s printing 
in this lesser form, whereof, as great rarities, 1 have 
seen both in quarto and octavo, though holding no 
comparison probably with those of his also, which are 
destroyed. But it was the irruption of the grand con¬ 
troversy between the Church of Rome, and the first 
opposers thereof, which seems to have laid the great 
foundation of this kind of writing, and to ^ have 
given great credit to it at the sa.me time* as well by 
the many eminent authors it produced in Church 
and State, as the successful detection and defeat 

* Sir John Speknan’a Life of Alfred the Great, p. 205. 

thereby 
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thereby befalling those religious impostures, which 
had so universally enslaved the minds of men. 

The first single pamphlet that made a stir in 
London was intituled “ Simon Fish’s Supplication of 
Beggars,” i2mo, 1524, B. L. It was written by 
an Attorney of Gray’s Inn, while in Germany, whi¬ 
ther he was obliged to fly for having acted a part 
in a play, which is no where named, that incensed 
Cardinal Wolsey, and caused an inquiry after him. 
By interest with the Lady Anne Bullen he caused 
it to be put in the King’s hand, which pleased him 
much, but was severely censured by the bigoted 
chancellor Sir Thomas More, in his answer, called 
“The Supplication of Souls,” published without 
date. Fox and Burnet both speak of this circum¬ 
stance, and hint that it very early widened the 
breach opening between the Catholics and Protes¬ 
tants, and should be placed in the front of English 
prohibited books. 

King James I, in 1611, published a royal pam¬ 
phlet, which he thought so much above human 
patronage, that he dedicated it to Jesus Christ. 
It is a controversial piece written against Conrad 
Vorstius, in quarto. Montaigne observes in his 
“ Defense de Seneque et de Plutarque,” that nothing 
could excel the ingenuity and spirit contained in the 
numerous tracts published at the vera of the Refor¬ 
mation, the names and titles of which are now mostly 
forgotten. 

The civil wars of Charles I. and the Parliament 
party produced an innumerable quantity of these 
paper lanthorns, as a Wit of that time called them, 
which, while they illuminated the multitude, did 
not always escape the flames themselves. 

At this time might be mentioned the restless John 
Lilburne and the endless William Prynne, who wrote 
in earnest, for both bled in the cause. There are 
near a hundred pamphlets written by and concern¬ 
ing the first of these authors. But, "the labours of 
tire last being unparalleled, I may here not impro- 
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pei-lv observe, that, during the forty-two years he 
, * vas a writer, he published above a hundred and 
sixty pamphlets, besides several thick bound vo¬ 
lumes in. quarto and folio, all said to be gathere 
into about forty tomes, and extant in Lincoln s- 
Inn Library. 1 think the printed catalogue of his 
writings extends not their whole ^ number beyond 
one hundred and sixty-eight different pieces; but 
Anthony Wood to above one hundred and four¬ 
score ; who also computes, he must needs have 
composed at the rate of a sheet every day, from the 
time that he came to man s estate *. 1 hat Authoi s 

character of him is drawn from Ins avowed enemies, 
even Papists, as Cressy, or personal antagonists, as 
Heylin, &c. But I cannot well omit what one 
spriglily Pamphleteer intimates, among other things, 
of him, to this purpose: «That Nature makes 
ever the dullest beast most laborious, and the gieat- 
est feeders : that though he had read and swallowed 
nidchj yet for want of rumination lie concocted 
littlethat to return things unaltered was a symp¬ 
tom of a feeble stomach ; and as an error m the 
first concoction derives itself to the others, and 
nourishing up a prevaiescent humour, begets at last 
a disease ; even so, his judgment, being once de- 
nrutrid, turned all his reading into bilious or putrid 
humours, which, being perpetually increased by his 
insatiate gluttony of books, did miserably foment 
and heighten his malady of writing f- Another 
of his Draughtsmen has, among other humorous 
touches, as follows: “This is the William, whose 
passion is the Conqueror . 1 he error of whose jut g- 

ment, and unpardonable instability, is to be im¬ 
puted to the loss of his two biasses ; for it a bowl s 
deviation from the jack is occasioned hereby* mvie i 
more a rational creature's, a fortiori Neither 


Athen. Oxort. vol. II. p. 439 

“ \ serious Epistle to Mr. W. Prvrtuc, 16-19, 4to, p. m 
"T he Character or Ear-mark of Mr. W. Pryiwe, l6oD, 
P- 3 . 
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will I omit what the Translator of the ingenious 
Father Bar toll s “ Hu o trio di Lettere” says in his 
praise, where he calls him Pater Patrite, for giving 
us a Daedalian clue in the blackest night of tyranny : 
farther adding, “ Your numerous and nervous 
large and learned volumes (which who can reckon ?) 
have been so successful in the refutation of errors, 
reformation of vice, regulation of disorders, restau- 
ration of Parliaments and laws, that I must, in 
justice, join you with the renowned General Monk, 
as the two worthiest subjects of all honour; for, if 
his generosity speaks him Herculem Angloiij^m, 
your erudition proclaims you Alcidem Ltterarum, 
&c. *" 

This particular notice of our most voluminous 
Pamphleteer will lead us to a general review of the 
numerous produce of the press, during that turbu¬ 
lent series aforesaid, wherein he was such a fruitful 
instrument, to impregnate the same and promote 
the licentious super fetation thereof. For by the 
grand collection of Pamphlets, which was made by 
Tomlinson the bookseller -j-, from the latter end of 
the year 1040 to the beginning of lddo, it appears, 
there were published ip that space near thirty thou¬ 
sand several tracts : and that these were not the 
complete issue of that period, there is good pre¬ 
sumption, and, I believe, proofs in being : notwith¬ 
standing, it is enriched with near a hundred manu¬ 
scripts, which no body then (being written on the 
side of the Royalists) would venture to put in print; 
the .whole, however, for it is yet undispersed, is 
progress!onally and uniformly bound, in upwards of 
two thousand volumes, of all sizes. The catalogue, 
which was taken by Marmaduke Foster, the auc¬ 
tioneer, consists of twelve volumes in folio ; wherein 
every piece has such a punctual register and refe- 

* “ The learned Man defended and reformed. Translated by 
T. Salisbury, 1660, ' 8vo, iii an Epistle to W. Prynne, Jisa, 

f Memoirs for the Curious, 4to, 1708, vol. II. p. 176. 
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relief that the smallest even of a single leaf, may¬ 
be readi ly repaired to thereby. They were collected, 
no doubt, with great assiduity and expence, and 
not preserved, in those troublesome times, without 
great danger and difficulty ; the books being often 
shifted from place to place out of the Army's reach. 
And so scarce were many of these tracts, even at 
their first publication, that King Charles I. is re¬ 
ported to have given ten pounds for only reading 
one of them over, which he could no where else pro¬ 
cure, at the owner’s house, in St. Paul’s Church-vard *. 

By the munificence of his present Majesty the 
British Museum was some years since enriched with 
this most valuable collection of 30,000 tracts, 
bound in 2000 volumes ; 100, chiefly on the King’s 
side, were printed, but never published. The 
whole was intended for Charles the First’s use, car¬ 
ried about England as the Parliament-army marched, 
kept in the collector’s warehouses disguised as tables 
covered with canvas, and lodged last at Oxford 
under the care of Dr. Barlow till he was made Bi¬ 
shop of Lincoln. They were offered to the library 
at Oxford, and at length bought for Charles 11 . by 
his stationer Samuel Meanie, whose widow was 
afterwards obliged to dispose of them by leave of the 
said King 1684 ; but, it is believed, they continued 
unsold till his present Majesty bought them ot 
Mearne’s representatives *f~. In a printed paper it is 
said the collector refused 4000/. for them 

Out of this immense collection flushworth fur¬ 
nished himself with authorities ; and, if the spirit 
of party was not so prevalent among them, we might 
still look them over with profit; but they are too 
much spoiled by the canting divinity of the times, 

* Historical Collection, vol. I. in preface, 
t Mr. Henry Sisson, druggist on Ludgate-hill, in whose pos¬ 
session they were in 1745, was nearly related to the original 
collector. British Topography, vol. 1. p.669. 

X MS Letter from Dr. Hubert Jenkis, afterwards master of St. 
John's, to .Mr. Baker. 

which 
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which suits not the present age. Yet we have not 
been totally wanting in taste for these ephemerous 
productions, or of purchasers at an extravagant 
price, as Lord Somers, who gave more than $00/. 
for Tom Britton the smallcoal man’s collection in 
this way ; and Anthony Collins, whose collection 
afterwards produced above 1 8oo£. ; encouragement 
sufficient to induce other collectors to gather what 
the squalls of fate and chance may throw up. 

Several tracts have been reprinted which hereto¬ 
fore were scarce, and both the originals and copies 
have fallen into equal neglect and disregard ; as the 
topographical pamphlets of John Norden the sur¬ 
veyor, which, before they were reprinted, often 
sold for forty shillings a-piece. And some of Bale’s 
tracts, as that of Anne Askew; more especially, 
“ the Examination of Sir John Oldcastle," which I 
have known to sell for three guineas, though gleaned 
by Fox into Uis Book of Martyrs. “ The Expedi¬ 
tion of the Duke of Somerset into Scotland” also 
nas been sold for four guineas, though totally in¬ 
serted in Ho3inshed. These, and some other per¬ 
sonal narratives 1 could name, are as notorious as the 
advancement of Jordano Bruno’s little book, called 
<e Spaccio della Bestia Trioinfante,” to near thirty 
pounds, at the auction of Mr. Charles Bernard’s 
books *, serjeant-surgeon to her late Majesty ; or of 

* Mr. Charles Bernard* who was seijeant-surgeon to Queen 
Anne in 1702, and died in 1710* was brother to Dr. Francis 
Bernard* physician to King James II, Bach of the brothers 
possessed a valuable library. The Serjeant-surgeon’s* con¬ 
taining a curious collection of the best authors in Physiek* 
History* Philology* Antiquities* &c. with several Manuscripts 
antient and modern* was sold by auction* in March 1710-1I, at 
the Black-boy coffee-house in Ave Maria lane .—“ l went to-day*'* 
says Swift in his Journal to Stella* March 19* tff to see poor 
Charles Bernards books r and I itch to lav out nine or ten pounds 
for some fine editions of fine authors. 1 * And on the 29th he 
adds* ** I walked to-day into the City, and went to see the auction 
of poor Charles Bernard's books. They were in the middle of 
the Physic books* so I bought none * and they are so dear* I 
believe I shall buy none,"—The “ Spaccio della Besta Triom- 
fante/* by Jordano Bruno* an Italian atheist* b said in the 

Spec- 
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the un castrated Holinshed, to near forty-five pounds, 
some years after. Though, when the" former came 
to be known in English, it would sometimes pass 
off for so many pence ; and the deficiencies of the 
latter, to be supplied out of Auditor Jett’s library* 
it would not always rise to so many shillings, that 
is to say, above its ordinary estimation ; plainly 
demonstrating, that unreasonable value arose not 
from any rich mines of knowledge, which the scarce 
part would communicate, from nothing intrinsically 
curious or instructive in it; nor even any material 
use to be made of it; but merely from the empty 
property of its singularity, and being, as the con¬ 
tending purchasers fondly apprehended, no where 
else recoverable. 

Spectator, No. 389, to have sold for 30 1. But, by a priced Ca¬ 
talogue of this sale in Mr. Bindley T s possession, it appears, that 
the price actually given for it was twenty-eight pounds. It was 
bought by Walter C lav el, Esq. The same copy became succes¬ 
sively the property of Mr* John Nichols, of Mr* Joseph Ames, of Sir 
Peter Thompson/ and of M ,C. Tutet, Esq. among whose books 
it was sold by auction at Mr* Gerard's in Lichfield Street, A cata- 
loguc of books of Charles Bernard, 107b, is in the Sloane col- 
lection, No* 1770 1 and a Letter of Mr* Charles Bernard to Sir 
Hans Sloane is preserved, No, 4037-—We do not know that Mi* 
Bernard was not himself witty ; but he was at least the cause of 
wit in others* See Swift’s Works, ISOS, vol. VIIT p. 425- 
Dr, Francis Bernard, who was physician to King James II. 
was a man of learning, and well versed in literary Mstoiy. He 
had the best pnvare collection of scarce and curious books that 
had been seen in England, and was a good judge of their value. 
He (bed Feb. 9, 1697, in his 70 th year. The Catalogue nfhis 
books, which were sold by auction, is dated in 169S* Fho 
amount of this auction (after deducting 4s* in thepound,^ which 
were the ex peaces of the sale) was 16007 - 3 a large sum in that 
time, when the passion for rare books was much more moderate 
than it is at present. Mr* Granger (IV. 324) mentions a half- 
length portrait of Dv. Bernard, in an oval laurel foliage, which 
was never published, and has neither the name of painter or 
engraver. On a small marble monument in the church of sit. 
Bene’t, Paul’s Wharf, is this inscription: “ Hie juxta situs est Fran- 
ciseus Bernard, M.D. egregium sui secnll decus,hujus Civitatis deli- 
ciae nuper, nunc desidcriutn; quippe qu® suspexit yivum, plorat 
mortuum j virum utique optimum, et in omm re literariA versa- 
tissimum 3 quem gumma et penb certa Artis Medic® scientia, un- 
dlque comprobata feliciter, merit 6 com mend av it omnibus* Oblit, 
feptuagenariiiSj Feb* 9> 1697-3, Conjux mcerens posuit. 
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Pamphlets have been the terror of oppression. 
Thus Philip the Second’s wicked employment, trea¬ 
cherous desertion, and barbarous persecution of his 
secretary Antonio Perez, upbraids him, out of that 
Author’s Librilh., through all Europe, to this day 
Mary Queen of Scots has not yet got clear of t£ Bu¬ 
chanan’s Detection Robert Earl of Leicester 
cannot shake off <c Father Parsons’s Green-c.oat ^.” 
George Duke of Buckingham will not speedily out¬ 
strip “ Dr. Eglisham’s Fore-runner of Revenge 
Nor was Oliver Cromwell far from killing himself, 
at the pamphlet which argued it to be no Murder ||, 
Jest it should persuade others to think so, and he 
perish by ignobler hands than his own. 

In this manner did some take the liberty of calling . 
these personages to account for their misdeeds, 
even whilst they were living. And with regard to 
that most memorable Usurper last mentioned, thus 
was a celebrated Writer of ours for immortalizing 
his name after his death : <£ When we fix any in¬ 
famy on deceased persons, it should not be done 
out of any hatred to the dead, but out of love and 

* Sec “ The fatal Effects of arbitrary Power, and dangerous 
Condition of Court Favourites, being a Translation of Perez his 
awn Relation,” Svo, 1715 5 also Dr, Michael Geddes’s Tracts ; 
ffi The Spanish Historians/’ &c. 
f 12mo, 1572, &c. 

+ Leicester’s Commonwealth* in French; also in English, 
reprinted in 4toand 12mo 1641, and in Svo 1706* 

§ In Latin, 4to, 1625, and English, about the same time, 
reprinted 1642, 

ll> " Killing no Murder,” by Will, Allen (alias Col. Titus), 
qxuuto, 1657, &e, just reprinted inti re, at the end of "The Re¬ 
volutionary Plutarch, exhibiting the distinguished Glraracters, 
literary, military, and political, in the recent Annals of the 
French Kepnblick," as ft one of the most singular controversial 
pieces the political literature of our country has to boast ; one of 
those happy productions which are perpetually valuable, and 
which, whenever an Usurper reigns, appears as if written at the 
moment, and points w ith equal force at a Protector, or a Consul." 
It was written by Silas Titus, under the assumed name of 
William Altai. 
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charity to the living; that the curses, which only 
remain in men’s thoughts, and dare not come forth 
against tyrants (because they are tyrants) while they 
are so, may at last be for ever settled and engraven 
upon their memory, to deter all others from the 
like wickedness *, which, else, in the time of their 
foolish prosperity, the flattery of their own hearts 
and of other men’s tongues would not sufter them 
to perceive.—The mischief of Tyranny is too great, 
even in the shortest time that it can continue : it is 
endless and insupportable, if the example be to 
reign too.—If it were possible to cut Tyrants out of 
all history, and to extinguish their very names, I 
am of opinion, that it ought to be done ; but, 
since they have left behind them too deep wounds 
to be ever closed up without a scar, at least let us 
set such a mark upon their memory, that men of 
the same wicked inclinations may be no less af¬ 
frighted with their lasting ignominy, than indeed 
by their momentary glories How little soever 
these sentiments may be thought to need any corro¬ 
boration, I flatter myself the following reply of our 
late excellent Queen Mary ought not here to be 
forgotten : When some of her courtiers would have 
incensed her against Monsieur Jurieu, who in his 
Answer to Father Maimburgh, that lie might the 
better justify the Reformation in Scotland, made a 
very black representation of their Queen Mary : 
“ Is it not a shame,” said one of the company, 
“ that this man, without any consideration for your 
royal person, should dare to throw such infamous 
calumnies upon a Queen from whom your Royal 
Highness is descended ?”—“ Not at all,” replied 
this ingenuous Princess ; “ for is it not enough that 
by fulsom praises Kings be lulled asleep all their 
lives, but must flattery accompany, them to their 

* Cowley*s Vision concerning his late pretended Highness 
Cromwell the Wickedj &c. 19,mo > 1661 > p. reprinted in 
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graves ? IIow shall then Princes fear the judgment 
of posterity, if historians were not allowed to speak 
truth after their death * 

Thus much for the topics and arguments arising 
from those examples and authorities, which have 
occurred as most observable, upon this sudden re- 
collection, to illustrate my present subject, What 
remains to be said of Pamphlets will more especially 
regard the present undertaking, to make a select 
revival of them; the approbation whereof may be 
grounded on these considerations : 

First, the regard we owe to the preservation of 
good writings in general, and to their separation 
from the bad: but more in particular to these. 
For, if the reprinting of good old Books is com¬ 
mendable, much more is that of good old Pam¬ 
phlets ; they being, not to mention the greater ease 
of the expence, really more in want of such justice, 
to remove that mean opinion which some, unread 
therein, have more indistinctly entertained of them 
ail, because many indeed are but meanly written; 
though the proportion is not greater than in books : 
and for those Pamphlets which really are well writ¬ 
ten (as abundance sufficient for any such under¬ 
taking have been, by the ablest pens, upon the most 
emergent points, however they daily perish in the 
common wreck, for want of a helping hand,) they 
cannot be denied a just claim to this care. 

Secondly, because they stand in greater need of 
such care, than writings better secured by their 
bulk and bindings do- Many good old family 
books are descended to us, whose backs and sides 
cur careful grandsires buffed and bossed and boarded 
against the teeth of time, or more devouring igno¬ 
rance, and whose leaves they guarded with brass, 
nay silver clasps, against the assaults of worm and 
weather- But these defenceless conduits of adver¬ 
tisement are so much more obnoxious, by reason of 


* Cox $ History of Ireland- 
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their nakedness and debility, to all destructive ca¬ 
sualties, that it is more rare and difficult, fir want 
of a proper asylum,' to meet with some tracts which 
have not been printed ten years, than with many 
books which are now more than ten times their age. 

Thirdlv, as being the liveliest pictures of their 
times. Pamphlets have this considerable advan¬ 
tage, that, springing usually From some immediate 
occasion, they are copied more directly from the 
life; so likelier to bear a resemblance, than any 
more extended draughts taken by a remoter light. 
But being therefore a kind of reading a la mode , 
and the events, their sources, so suddenly giving 
way to every fresh current of afihirs, it is no won¬ 
der if these little maps of them are, in like manner, 
overborne, and become as transient as they: and 
yet, whenever the political wheel rolls into any of 
its former tracts, or present occurrences tally with 
those of past times, doubtless what was then ad¬ 
vanced for the public good, might now be condu¬ 
cive thereto : whereas the disorders of former times 
revive, and the remedies which were prescribed 
against them are to seek ; many, as well pleasant as 
profitable, being lost merely for want of revival. 

Fourthly, the truest images of their authors. 
For, Pamphlets running so often upon new, parti¬ 
cular, and unprecedented subjects, the writers have 
less opportunity to commit, aud their writings are 
less liable to admit, such foul and frequent practices 
of plagiary, as books of matter-more various, and 
bulk more voluminous, too often exhibit. Besides, 
the Author, being more vigorously prompted to 
application by the expediency of bringing forth his 
work opportunely, “ is urged (as has been elsewhere 
said upon another occasion *) to strike out the ima¬ 
ges of his mind at a heat, in the most natural form 
and symmetry, in the most significant circumstances 
at once; seldom allowing leisure for the writer to 

* Essay on Epistolary Writings, &c. Svo, MS. 
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doat upon, or dream over his work : neither to dis* 
guise it with the conceptions of other men, nor to 
deform it with chimaeras of his own.” Hence are 
they preferred by many criticks, to discover the 
genuine abilities of an Author, before his more di¬ 
latory and accumulated productions. 

These, besides many other arguments which 
might be deduced from the commodious brevity, 
the vast choice, or variety of well-written Pam¬ 
phlets, more particularly their regretted dispersion, 
consumption, and obscurity, but, above all, the 
many surprizing scenes to be unfolded and brought 
in view, by select and public collections, from the 
rich but disregarded store, are in my opinion suffi¬ 
cient recommendations to the encouragement of 
such a revival. What few attempts have hitherto 
been made seem either of a short-sighted nature, 
or of one too unbounded. Thus Edward Husband 
circumscribes himself to the Speeches and Ordinances 
of Parliament in a few years of King Charles I. ; _as 
the collections in King Charles II. and King Wil¬ 
liam’s reigns contain only some state-tracts of those 
times. And for John Dunton’s collection, it might 
Itave succeeded better, had he not been for ram¬ 
bling into foreign, or heavy and unaffecting subjects. 
But the undertaking most likely to succeed is one 
wholly unconfined as to time, and only confined to 
matter domestically applicable ; provided the under¬ 
taker cliuses judiciously his materials. And cer¬ 
tainly the publick might soon be obliged with a very 
valuable collection, if, in those particulars whereof 
the collector's own store should be deficient, he 
were supplied by such possessors of these curiosities, 
as have a relish for the project : which may be far¬ 
ther rendered a convenient receptacle for the resto¬ 
ration of what is not only rare and remarkable, but 
pertinent and seasonable. 

And such, among others, are the advantages pro¬ 
mised us by the present Phcenix ; which, if it ever 
grows into a volume, and is accommodated with a 

com- 
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compleat Index, I cannot help fancying we shall 
imagine ourselves led into new and untrodden paths; 
into regions of neglected but notable intelligence, 
which, having lain long dormant, and widely remote 
from ordinary observation, will look like a sudden 
resurrection of characters and descriptions, schemes 
and discoveries ; or rather a kind of re-creation of 
them in the land of literature : so that it may yield 
the best comment upon past times, and become tire 
grand expositor of many incidents, which general 
historians are either wholly ignorant of, or very 
superficially mention, W, O, 



In Yd I. p.4, the reader has seen the names of all the 
Newspapers that were circulated near, the end of the reign ofOueen 
A ime • and in p. 306 those of 1724* in the reign of King George 
the First. Innumerable are those of the present day. Besides 
the Gazette, London alone produces 10 daily papers (Daily Ad¬ 
vertiser, Gazetteer, Public Advertiser, Public Ledger, Morning 
Chronicle, Morning Pose, London Con rani, Morning Herald, 
General Advertiser, and Noon Gazette) * and nine which appear 
each three evenings in a week (St. James's Chronicle, General 
Evening Post, Whitehall Evening Post, London Chronicle, 
Lloyds Evening Post, London Evening Post, English Chronicle, 
Middlesex Journal, and London Packet), Qn&$tinday Paper and 
agreatvariety of Weekly Miscellanies may also he added to the 
list j and the t ountry Newspapers are very numerous.—-So far was 
written in 1782. At the present period (September 1808) we have 
the following regular papers ; 

The Gazette, twice a week.—The Public Ledger, Morning 
Chronicle, Morning Post, Morning Herald, Times, Oracle, 
Morning Advertiser/ British Press, and Aurora, Morning Papers 
daily—The Star, Sun, Courier, Traveller, Globe, Pilot, and 
.Statesman, Evening Pajjers daily—The General Evening Post, 
St, James’s Chronicle, London Evening Post, Lloyd’s Evening 
Post, London Packet, Engl hi i Chronicle, Evening Mail, London 
Chronicle, and Commercial Chnmirle, published three times a 
week ,—Courier d’Angkterre, and Gazette de la Grande Bre¬ 
tagne, twice a week*—Legal Register every Monday.—British 
Mercury, and Instructor, every Wednesday. -—The Craftsman, 
every Friday—Hue and €17 (Police Gazette) every third week.— 
The Weekly Saturday papers are lessened in number (about 8) ; 
but the Sunday PapeiH are now 110 less than 17 : there are five 
published both on Sundays and Mondays ; and the Country Papers 
amount to 102, exclusive of 20 ill Scotland, and 35 in Ireland, 
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THE ELSTOBS; (v0l.lp.i7J 

Mr. William Elstob, and his learned Sister, 
being; persons not generally known, though both of 
them exceedingly eminent in their way, a short 
account of them is here inserted, from the papers of 
the sister, who, about the year 1 73 s , compiled a 
brief Narrative of her own and her brother’s Life, 
and gave it in her own hand-writing to Mr. George 
Ballard, at whose request she drew it up. Dr. Na¬ 
thanael Wether ell, the worthy master of University 
College, was so fortunate as to find the narrative 
among Mr. Ballard’s MSS. in the Bodleian Library, 
and sent a transcript of it to Dr. Charles Lyttelton, 
Bishop of Carlisle, who communicated it to the late 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Pegge, and by him the following 
particulars were extracted *. 

William Elstob was born Jan. 1,1673* at New¬ 
castle upon Tyne. He was the son of Ralph 
Elstob merchant in that place, who was descended 
from a very antient family in the bishoprick of 
Durham + ; as appears not only from their pedigree 
in the Heralds' office, but from several writings now 
in the family, one of which is a grant from William 
de la More, master of the Knights Templars, to 
Adam d’Elnestob, in the year 1304, on condition 

* Printed in the Bibliotheca Topograpliica Britannica,” 
No. XXV.; and an abridgement of it in the Archeeologia, voL L 
p. xxv L 

f By Jane his wife j Mrs. Elstob's own Life. 

+ See the notes on the Homily on St Gregory’^ day, p. 17- 
The name is also there accounted for* p. 16, 
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of their paying 24s. to their house at Shotton, 
et facienda duos convent us ad curiam mam de 
Foxdeneft\ 

It appears, by a note on the IMS -Life, that Mrs. 
Elstob had drawn up the pedigree of her family, 
very curiously, upon vellum ; shewing’, that, by the 
maternal side, the Elstobs were descended from the 
old kings or princes of Wales; in the middle there 
was a column, on the top of which stood King 
Brockmail, on one side the paternal, and on the 
other maternal descents. This was in the earl ot 
Oxford’s Library. 

William bad the earliest part of his education at 
Newcastle -f*, whence at about eleven years of age 
he removed to Eton, where he continued five 
years. From Eton, by the advice of an uncle, 
who was his guardian he was placed at Catherine 
Hall in Cambridge, in a station below his birth and 
fortune. This, and the air not agreeing with his 
constitution, which was consumptive, was the occa¬ 
sion of his removal to Queen’s College, Oxford, 
where he w r as a commoner, and continued till he 
was elected fellow of University College, by the 
friendship of Dr. Char let, master of that college. 
Dr. Hudson, &c. ^ 

Among Ballard’s MS Letters, vol. xiii. No, 2p, 
is a letter to Dr. Arthur Chari ett from Mr. Elstob, 
dated Aug. 26, 1/00, containing some Runic, 
Saxon, and Latin Poetry, “ in obi turn serenissimi 
Principis Wilhelmi Ducis Glocestrensis.” 

In 1/02, he was by the Dean and Chapter of 
Canterbury presented to the united parishes of St. 

* The grant probably ran to Adam de Eltiestob and bis heirs. 

| Where bis father was sheriff in 1685, Bourne's History of 
Newcastle, p. 243, 

X Charles Elstob, D. D. who was installed prebendary of Can¬ 
terbury in 1685, and there died in 172.1* 

§ He removed to University College 28 July, 1696, and was 
elected fellow the same year, being' then B. A, June S, 1697* be 
took the degree of M. A. 
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Swithin and St Mary Bothaw, in London * s whefle, 
after Jie had discharged the duty of a 'faithful and 
orthodox pastor, with great patience and resigna¬ 
tion, after a long and lingering illness, he died 
March 3, 1714-15* and was buried in the chancel 
of St* Swithin’s Church, London, under the com¬ 
munion-table. 

Mrs. Elstob informed Mr. Ballard by letter, that 
her brother was chaplain to William Nicolson, bi¬ 
shop of Carlisle -f-* Kicolsdn was consecrated 14 
June, 1702 ; and it was probably soon after that, 
that he was appointed chaplain ; but I imagine he 
was only titulary, and not domestically so* How¬ 
ever, in February 1713, upon a prospect of a va- 
vancy at Lincoln’s Inn, on the promotion of Dr* 
Francis Gastrell to the see of Chester, he solicited 
Lord Chief Justice Parker for his interest, that he 
might be appointed preacher there. He intimates 
in his letter that he had not met with success in 
the world answerable to his merits ; and it is certain 
lie had not, nor was he more fortunate in the pre¬ 
sent application. The character which the lady 
gives of her brother, and which the reader would 
probably like best to receive in her own words, 
runs thus: 

“ To his parents, while they lived, he was a 
most dutiful son, affectionate to his relations, a 

* By the procurement, no doubt, of his uncle the prebendary* 

Mary Both aw, after the Fire of London, was united to St 
Swithinj and as the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury were 
patrons of the former, and the Suiters Company of the latter, 
the two incorporations have an alternate patronage, and the turn 
v at this time was in the Dean and Chapter. The livings together 
were at that time worth 1402, a year - but have been since aug¬ 
mented to 233£. 8th 

f Ballard's addition to Mrs, El stab’s account of her brother. 

X In the letter he wrote to the Lord Chief Justice on the occa¬ 
sion, which was in the hands of the late Thomas Astle, esq. he 
observes, ** he had been a preacher in the city eleven years, and 
diligent in his profession, as well as laborious in other matter^ 
without seeking or finding such assistances as are both useful and 
necessary to such as converse with books/' 
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most sincere friend, very charitable to the poor, a 
kind master to his servants, and generous to all, 
which was his greatest fault. He was of so sweet a 
temper, that hardly any thing could make him 
shew his resentment, but when any thing was said 
or done to the prejudice of religion, or disadvan¬ 
tage of his country. He had what mig’ht justly he 
called an universal genius, no art or science being 
despised by him; he had a particular genius for 
languages, and was a master of the Greek and Latin; 
of the latter he was esteemed a good judge, and 
to write it with great purity ; nor was he ignorant 
either of the Oriental languages, or of the Septen¬ 
trional. He was a great lover of the antiquities of 
other countries, but more especially those of our 
own, having been at the pains and expences of 
visiting most of the places in this nation that ar& 
remarkable either for natural or antient curiosities, 
architecture, paintings, sculpture, &c. What time 
he could spare from the study of divinity, was spent 
chiefly in the Saxon learning, in which he was a 
great prolicient.” 

Mrs. Elstob, after this, proceeds to give a detail 
of her brothers works; but, as she is very short 
upon this subject, and indeed has not mentioned 
them all, I shall here exhibit an enlarged description 
of them, partly from my own observations, and 
the information of Dr. \Vethereli, but principally 
from Mr. Ballard’s MS Preface to his own transcript 
of King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon version of Orosius, 
communicated by the Bishop of Carlisle. 

Mr. Elstob was extremely well versed in the 
Saxon tongue * ; and, being then resident in 
college, the very learned Dr. Hickes solicited him 
to give a Latin translation of the Saxon Homily of 
Lupus, and prevailed. The original, with the 

* “ In literature et antiquitate Septentrional! pnecTarfe eruditu= 
tVillielmus Elstob Collegii Universitatis apud OsonieBS^ sociws 
dignissimus. Hickes, Dissert. Epist. p, 9S. 

7 2 Latin 
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Latin version, is inserted by the Doctor in his Epis-*’ 
tolary Dissertation above-mentioned, p. 9,9, seqq. 
The Epistle Dedicatory to Dr. Hickes, thereunto 
prefixed, is dated University College, v Id. or 9 
August, 1701 ; Mr. Elstob being then joint tutor 
in the College with Dr, Clavering, late Bishop of 
Peterborough, and in possession of a transcript of 
tile original Saxon made by Junius, to which he 
hath not only added the Latin version before-men¬ 
tioned, but also many excellent notes. He styles 
it “ the first fruits of his labours in the Saxon 
tongue.” ' 

Mr. Elstob was author of (< An Essay on the great 
Affinity and mutual Agreement of the two Profes¬ 
sions of Divinity and Law, and on the joint Interest 
of Church and State, in Vindication of the Clergy’s 
concerning themselves in Political Matters Lond. 
8vo. To this, his friend Dr. Hickes wrote a Preface 
of two pages on which occasion I may be allowed 
to observe, that he maintained an intimacy and 
correspondence also with the learned Mr. Humphrey 
Wanley was well known to Dr. John Batteley, 
archdeacon of Canterbury, and to Sir Andrew 
Fountains, who, reciting the names of those who 

* fi Mr, Pegge wrote to Mr: Ashby, ■ November Vf7&, that this 
was so scarce and unknown, that Mr. Philip Carteret Webb in¬ 
sisted upon it that there w as no such work. He desired my advice } 
and I sent him an abstract or view of it from the present-book to 
Mr. Baker, I think, which stands in St. John’s College Library, 
Cambridge. ’Tis a thin Bvo." T, F. —Mr. Gough has a copy > 
and it is not very scarce. 

f Thoresby; Ducat Leodiens. p. 129, and the MS Life by Mrs. 
Elstob. Hence he says to Lord Chief Justice Parker, in the letter 
above-mentioned : " Your Lordship’s kind opinion of the respect 
l have for the English laws will, 1 hope, make this address at 
least not impertinent/* Indeed hi s sentiments on this head are 
niost evident from his design hereafter to be mentioned, of pub¬ 
lishing a new edition of the Saxon Laws. 

I He calls Mr Wanley (in the MS Orosins mentioned below) 
Amicus nosierpfiTkiiftuinus doptissiuitcsqite. This is extremely na¬ 
tural, as A Van ley had been a student in University College, See 
Kickes's Thesaurus, voh 111. p. VO. 
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had furnished him with Saxon coins for his tables, 
speaks of Mr. Elstob in the following'terms : “ Nec 
non reverendus magister Elstob, qui pro eximia 
sua humanitate mihi communieavit Iconas num- 
morum quos ipse habet Saxonicorum et r quidem 
rarissimorum ; atque etiam copiam iiiilii fec.it nura- 
morum, quos possidet reverendus C. "(fege. J.) Bat- 
teley archidiaconus Cantuariensis; sed dolendum 
est, hosce omnes ad me baud prius d#atos esse, 
quam exculpta; fuerint tabula;; nec interim licere 
eosdetn commode tabulis inserere; cum fuerint 
omnes nummi regis Ethelredi, mod6 unum excipias 
qui erat Ethelstani, et quatuor qui erant Edmundi*.” 
To the above learned authors and antiquaries, 1‘may 
add the great lawyers, John Fortescue Aland, esq. 
and Lord Chief Justice Parker '{-. As to Mr. Strype, 
Mr. Elstob seems to have cultivated an early ac¬ 
quaintance with him. He communicated to Mr. 
Elstob a copy of an inedited epistle of Roger As- 
cham |; and Elstob in return translated for him 
the mutilated Discourse of Sir John Cheke on Su¬ 
perstition, printed with Mr. Elstub’s Letter to Mr, 
Strype, prefixed to Strype’s Life of Cheke. 

Sir John Cheke translated Plutarch’s Book on Su¬ 
perstition into Latin, and premised a Discourse of 
Iiis own upon that subject in the Latin tongue. A 
castrated copy of this Discourse, after it had lain 
long in obscurity, was discovered by Mr. Elstob in 
the Library of University College; and he, as Mr. 
Strype tells us, not only courteously transcribed it 
for his use, but also voluntarily took the pains of 

* Sir Andrew Fountains in Disser . Epistol. prsiniss. Tabu] is 
Numm. Sax. p. lfifi, 

t He begins the letter to Lord Chief Justice Parker thus : 

“ Your Lordsliip was pleased to do me a great deal of honour 
when I was permitted to wait upon you with Mr. Fortescue ; the 
learned conversation, and kind treatment, and generous promises 
of favour, hy which you then made me your Lordship’s debtor, 
caH for my largest aeknowledgmentsi, & c. ” 

+ LL tub's edition of As chain's Epistles, p. 37?. 
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translating it into English *. The version is ac¬ 
cordingly printed at the end of Strype’s Life of Sir 
John Cheke, London, 1705> 8vo. There is a par¬ 
ticular concerning this piece of Cheke’s, which is 
well worth noting; several pages, believed to con¬ 
tain the arguments of the author against the various 
Superstitions of the Church of Rome^ are wanting in 
the originaland Mr. Elstob, who always enter¬ 
tained a thorough detestation of the Popish innova¬ 
tions in religion, supposes, with reason, that those 
sheets were surreptitiously taken out of the work by 
the famous Obadiah Vv alker, when he was master of 
University College, and had power over the MS. in 
the reign of King James II.; the Papists, as he ob¬ 
serves, being remarkable for their clean conveyances 
that way 

Before Mr. Elstob left Oxford, he printed, with 
large additions, a neat edition (the fifth) of the 
celebrated Roger A sc ham’s Epistles ; to which 
he subjoined the letters of John Sturmius, Hieron. 
Osorius, and others, to Ascham and other English 

g entlemen, Oxford, 1703, Svo. He dedicates it to 
tobert Heath, esq. his familiar friend, to whom he 
had been assistant in his studies 

Soon after he was settled in his benefice at Lon¬ 
don, he published “ A Sermon upon the Thanks¬ 
giving for the Victory obtained by her Majesty’s 
Forces, and those of her Allies, over the French 
and Bavarians near Hochstet, under the Conduct of 
his Grace the Duke of Marlborough. London, 
1704-” The text was Ps. ciii. 10. Also, 

“ A Sermon on the Anniversary Thanksgiving 
for her Majesty’s happy Accession to the Throne. 
London, 1704.” The text 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2 . 

In 1709, his Latin version of the Saxon Homily 

* Advertisement prefixed to Strype’s Life of Sir John Cheke* 
t Elstob p s Letter to Strype* in Strype’s Life of Cheke, where 
by 06. is meant Obadink H alk^r? as is evident from p. $75* 

} See the Dedication. 
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on St. Gregory’s Day, which he presented to his 
learned sister in a short Latin epistle, was printed at 
the end of her fine edition of the Saxon original. 

“Mr. Eistob published the larger* Devotions 
which the Saxons made use of at that time in their 
own language, which from probable conjectures he 
fancies was the performance either of iElfric arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, or of Wolfstan archbishop 
of York 'I*. And to shew the world that they did 
not contain any thing but what is pure and ortho¬ 
dox, he has obliged the publick with a faithful 
translation of them 

We are informed by his accomplished sister, that 
Mr. Eistob had made a collection of materials to¬ 
wards a history of his native place; that he had 
collected a vast number of proper names of men 
and women formerly used in Northern countries ; 
and that he likewise wrote an Essay concerning the 
Latin tongue, with a short account of its history 
and use, for the encouragement of such adult per¬ 
sons to set upon the learning of it, who have either 
neglected, or been frightened from receiving the 
benefit of that kind of education in their infancy; 
to which is added, some advice for the most easy 
and speedy attainment of it. What is become of 
the two collections above-mentioned, is uncertain, 
and not very material; but, as Mr. Eistob was a 
most excellent Latinist, his observations on that 
language must have been highly acceptable to the 
publick, and one has reason to regret the loss of 
them. 

But the most considerable of Mr. Elstob’s designs 
was an edition of the Saxon Laws, with great addi¬ 
tions, and a new Latin Version by Somner, notes 

* At the end of the first volume of Dr. Hickes’s " Letters 
Which passed between him and a Popish Priest.” London, 
17 V 5, 8vo, 

t See Mr, Elstob’s Letter to Dr. Hickes, prefixed to the De- 
motions, 

t Mr. Ballard’s MS Preface to Orosius, mentioned above. 
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of various learned men, and a prefatory history of 
the origin anil progress of the English Laws down 
to the Conqueror, and to Magna Charta. Of which 
Mr. Ballard writes thus : “Mr. Elstob had spent 
much time and pains in preparing for the press a 
very valuable edition of all the Saxon Laws, both in 
print and manuscripts ; of which learned perform¬ 
ances, there is a great character given both by Dr. 
Hickes in his dedication prefixed to his first volume 
of Sermons, and by John Fortescue Aland, esq. in 
his preface to the book of absolute and unlimited * 
Monarchy. But as the proposals for that work are 
fallen into my hands, and as they will give a more 
perfect idea of the performance, 1 will here add a 
transcript of them. 

“ Proposals in order to a new edition of the 
Saxon Laws. 

(C I. That those Laws which Mr. Lambarde and 
Mr. Whelock published, be published again more 
correctly. 

“ II. That the Laws of King Etheberht, with 
those of Edric and Hlotharius, and whatever else of 
that kind is to be met with, either in the Text us 
Roffhnsis, or in any other antient MSS. judged pro¬ 
per to be inserted, be also added. 

III. That that of J. Broinpton, and the most 
antient Translations, be considered and compared, 
and, if thought convenient, be likewise printed. 

« IV. That an entire new Latin translation be 
added of Mr. Somner’s. 

V. That such various readings, references, and 
annotations of learned men, viz. Spelinan, Selden, 
Junius, D’Ewes, Laet, Hickes, &c. be adjoined, 
as shall serve to illustrate the work ; with what other 
observations occur to the editor, untouched by these 
learned men. 

* Read limited, 

« VI. 
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“ VI. A general preface, giving an account of 
the original and progress of the English Laws to the 
Norman Conquest, and thence to Magna Charta. 

“ VTI. That there be particular prefaces, giving 
so far an account of the several kings, as concerned 
their making Laws. 

“ VIII. An addition of proper glossaries and 
indexes 

The death of Mr. Elstob prevented, as Mr. Bal¬ 
lard says, the publication of this useful performance, 
concerning which, see Mr. Thoresby’s Ducatus 
Leod. p. I2p, and Dr. Wilkins’s “ PrEefatio ad 
Leges Saxonicas -j~.” But this is the less to be la¬ 
mented, as the. learned Dr. David Wilkins, preben¬ 
dary of Canterbury, has since obliged the world 
with a work of the same kind ; and yet I think Mr. 
Elstob’s design promised to be more copious and 
large than the Doctor’s, especially in respect of 
annotation and elucidation. 

He was prevented also by death in another project, 
which was, to give us King iEIfred’s paraphrastic 
Saxon version of the Latin historian Orosius. Notice 
of this intention we have from Dr. Iiickes, who, 
speaking of Mr. Elstob, says, <e ^Elfredi R. qui 
collegium fundarit, versionem Orosii libri histori- 
arum, qui et Ormesta % dicitur, Deo sospitante, 

* Mr. Ballard's MS Preface cited above. 

t Dr. Wilkins* in this Preface* says* “ Hoc Gulielmus Elstob* 
in Uteris Anglo-Saxonieis versati^imus* praestare iqstifjperat. 
Hine Wheloci vestigia premens Leges* qiias editio ejus exhibet, 
cum MSS. Cantabrigiensibixs* Bodleiano, Roffensi* et Cottoniaim 
con tide rat* versionequenovJL adornare proposuerat* ut sic Leges 
antea jam public! juris factaa* ejus oper& et studio emendatiores 
prodiksent Verum morte immature praereptus* proposition 
exequi non potuit,” 

^ + This word is thought to be a corruption of de miser id mundl 
See Professor Havercamjfs Preface to his edition; but rather 
perhaps of orbis inker ia, written abbreviate!)’ in the old exemplar* 
whence the MSS. in being were taken* Or. mis&k and misread by 
the copiers Ormesta , 
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literario orbi aliquando etiam daturas # ” Our 
author had proceeded so far in this work as to make 
a fair copy of it with his own hand in the Bodleian 
Library in iGflS, when he was very young, front 
a transcript of Junius taken from a MS* in the 
Cotton Library* Tiberius, B. l. Dr* Marshal after¬ 
ward collated" Junius's transcript with the MS. in 
the Lauderdale Library, which had formerly be¬ 
longed to Dr* Dee ; and Mr. Elstob’s copy is colla¬ 
ted with the MS. in the Cotton Library, and there 
is also mention in the said copy of the Hatton MS. 
But this work, though it had been so long and so 
well prepared^ was never put to the press, but 
came into the hands of Mr* Joseph Ames, at the 
auction of whose books Dr* Pegge bought it. Mr* 
Ames communicated to Mr. Lye his intention of 
publishing it; and Dr* Pegge offered it to Mr, 
Manning with the same view ; but, he declining it 
on account of his other engagements, it fell to the 
lot of my late worthy friend and benefactor the 
honourable Daines Barrington to become the editor. 
We are reluctantly, however, compelled to express 
our regret on tins occasion, from the incorrect trans¬ 
lation which accompanied his edition* Whether 
his own interleaved copy, which fell into the hands 
of Mr. John White of Fleet-street, contained any 
amendments, we have not had an opportunity of 
examining. 

* Hickcs, Dissert. Epist. ad Barth* Shower, p. 9S. 

t Mr. Elstob, speaking of the method he had'used m trans¬ 
lating the Saxon Homily above-mentioned, says, he had done it 
4t iisdem fere verbis repositis tpiee in Saxonicft olim transfusa, vel 
ex Turonensi Gregorio, vel tuo > vel ex Bed ft castrate, vel utroque 
Diacono, et Johanne et Paulo, Eadem plane ration?, qua jam 
pridem Oiiosiom a noils ehunbrathn scis." Epist ad Sororem, 
premiss. Eat. vers. Homiliae Saxonies j whence it should seem he 
had added a body of notes upon Oroaius in a volume separate from 
the copy he had made of the Saxon version* for nothing of 
this kind appears in the copy. Perhaps they were intended to 
be transcribed into the blankieaves at the end of the copy; which 
are numerous. 
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Here it may be pertinent to note, that Mr. 
George Ballard, of Campden, in Gloucestershire, 
made another copy from Junius’s MS. A, D. 1751, 
in 4 to, and prefixed a large preface, shewing the 
use and advantages of the. Anglo-Saxon literature. 
This volume, which is very fairly written, Mr. 
Ballard bequeathed by will to Br. Charles Lyttel¬ 
ton, bishop of Carlisle, then dean of Exeter, to 
whom the copy is addressed; and his Lordship 
condescendingly favoured Dr. Pegge with the pe¬ 
rusal of it * ; who drew considerable helps from 
the preface relative to Mr. Elstob and his learned 
sister, as appeal's above, and will be farther evi¬ 
dent in the sequel. Both Dr. Marshal and Mr. 
Ballard seem to have had it in their intention 
to publish the Saxon version of Orosius *jr; but, 
however that was, the case is clear in regard to 
Mr. Elstob, concerning whom Mr. Ballard writes, 
“ It is very certain that the reverend and learned 
Mr. Elstob transcribed it with that view, and ac¬ 
cordingly printed a specimen of it which I have 
seen; it bore the following title : “ Hqrmesta 
Pauli Orosii qitam oiun pa trio sermons donavit 
iElfjbxdus magnus, Anglo-Saxonum ReX doc- 
tissimus: ad exemplar Junianum edidit Wilhelm us 
Elstob, A. M. et Coll . Umv. Socius. Oxonice, e 
Theatre Sheldoniano A. D- mdcic.” 

I shall add to this account an extract from an 
undated letter of Dr. Hickes, recommending this 
ingenious Saxonist to Mr. Harley : “ You may be 
sure the person who wrote the inclosed is at a great 
loss for friends, when he made application to me, 
who have no friend and patron but yourself to 
whom I can speak for myself or others. It is in 

* This copy was left by the Bishop to the Library of the So¬ 
ciety of Antiquaries, of which he was President, 

t See Mr. Ballard's Preface* p. 47> and Wanley’s Catalogue 
of Saxon MSS. p. 85, and Mrs. ELs tub's Preface to Homily on St, 
Gregory’s Dav, p, 6. 

t At Oxford* 1699, 


con* 
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confidence that I. may still take my usual liberty of 
addressing you, that I now appear in behalf of Mr. 
Elstob, whose modesty hath made him an obscure 
person, and ever will"make him so, unless some 
kind patron of good learning will bring him into 
lio-ht. He is rector of St.'Swithin’s church by 
London Stone, and hath set himself to give the 
world a new edition of the Saxon Laws, towards 
which he hath made a considerable collection, 
which yo« may see at any time when you are 
pleased to have an account of his whole design. I 
doubt not but that my Lord Keeper hath a domestic 
chaplain of his own, to whom he will think fit to 
give the preferment mentioned in the inclosed ; 
but however, if you think fit to make his name 
known to his Lordship, and his learned design 
relating to the Laws, it might be of use to him 
against another time. He is a man of good learn-i 
ing, and very great diligence and application, and 
equal to the work he is upon ; and the least counte¬ 
nance and encouragement from so great a judge 
and patron of learning as you, would make him 
proceed in it with all chearfulriess, as once it did 
animate me in another undertaking. I am sure lie 
would be confounded if he knew I had communi¬ 
cated his letter to you, which is written a la negli¬ 
gence, as well as in confidence to a friend. Co H/ 
v The munificent Patron of Literature encouraged 
this design; and, April Jl, 1711 j we find Mr. JEI- 
stob thus acknowledging his obligations: “I am 
deeply sensible of the great honour you are pleased 
to do me, in permitting me the use of Judge Hale’s 
History and Analysis of the Common Law of Eng¬ 
land. f think myself obliged inviolably to observe the 
conditions enjoined, of not making a transcript, to 
which I shall adhere with all fidelity and thankful¬ 
ness. I hope this Letter will find your Honour con¬ 
firmed in that state of health, which all who love 
their country, and understand the interest of it, 
must needs think necessary for the public good. 
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As no private person could be more sensible of the 
shock which the whole nation received in the hazard 
of your person *> so no one can have a more hearty 
satisfaction in the good progress of your recovery, 
and the increase of your power and glory! My 
sister desires she may have the happiness of acknow¬ 
ledging with me the great and undeserved services 
with which you have made her your debtor, as also 
your Honour’s most obedient and most humble ser¬ 
vant.—The book shall be returned with all possible 
speed. If your Honour will be pleased by Mr. 
Wanley to limit the time, I shall be glad to be 
confined, that I may not transgress. W. E.” 

These letters are copied from the originals in the 
Harleian MSS. No. 7534 ; where are likewise the 
following letters from Mrs. Elstob to the Lord 
Treasurer, by which it appears that he solicited and 
obtained for her the Queen’s bounty towards print¬ 
ing the Saxon Homilies. 

“ To the most honourable Robert earl of Oxford 
and Mortimer, Lord high treasurer of Great 
Britain, present. 

“ MY LORD, Bush-lane, near London-stone, Aug 1 .13, 1713, 
“ Your Lordship having been an encourageT 
of the first Saxon Homily I ventured to make 
public; and being since that, by her Majesty’s 
wisdom, deservedly placed in such a station as gives 
you a capacity of encouraging Learning squall to 
your generous inclination, who are acknowledged 
by all to be the most learned person, as well as the 
greatest promoter and patron of Learning in this 
nation ; makes me hope that your Lordship will 
not refuse to take some favourable notice of this 
specimen of a new and larger undertaking, as also 
of the book of Testimonies that comes with it ; 
which, might it receive the additional testimony of 
vour Lordship’s favour, would be highly improved 

"4 * 

* From Guimard's stab. See voL I. p. 40. 

and 
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and adorned* Your Lordship will easily discern by 
the specimen, that the work itself will be very ex¬ 
pensive ; and you are very sensible how backward 
the men who deal in hooks are to undertakings of 
this nature; so that not only the work itself, hut 
the expence in great measure must be mine, without 
the assistance of noble and generous persons* Some 
encouragement from the Royal Bounty would not 
only give life and expedition to the work-, but 
would be a great example to other persons of rank* 
to add their favours in some proportion. This I 
dare but just mention, grounding the hopes of being 
excused upon your favourable reception when I 
had the honour to wait upon your Lordship, and 
your many favours since that time to my brother 
and myself; for which we beg your Lordship will 
accept of our dutiful acknowledgment* 

“With sineerest prayers for your Lordships 
health and long life, I am, my Lord, 

“ k our Lordship s most obedient humble servant, 

w Elizabeth Elstob.” 

* MY LORD, London* March 16, 1713-14, 

" I presumed some time ago to trouble your 
Lordship with a letter, together with a specimen 
and proposals for an edition of the Saxon Homilies* 
It is more than probable that, in so great a variety 
ot more important matters, these papers have been 
forgotten, or laid aside. I have, however, presumed 
to hope I may have your Lordship's approbation of 
that undertaking. I am now m your Lordship’s 
house ; and should be proud to be admitted to 
know your Lordship's pleasure in this affair, or at 
such time as shall be judged by your Lordship most 
convenient. Hoping your Lordship, being so great 
a patron and judge of Learning, for the sake of 
Learning will excuse this, I humbly conclude, 

* My Lord, 

fL Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servant, 

“ Elizabeth Elstob/* 


“ MY 
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* MY LORD, _ _ [1714,] 

“ Your Lordship having done me the honour 
to obtain for me her Majesty’s royal bounty towards 
printing the Saxon Homilies, which is an example 
worthy to engage our Nobility and Gentry to become 
also encouragers ; I could not but justly think it 
my duty to return iny thanks to your Lordship for 
so great a favour ; and likewise to acquaint your 
Lordship with how high- a sense of gratitude I 
•received her Majesty’s royal encouragement. 1 
have, I bless God, always entertained those stedfast 
notions and principles of loyalty, which have made 
me ever constant and fervent in my prayers for her 
Majesty’s long life and prosperous reign ; as the 
true nursing mother of our church, the greatest of 
blessings to her people, and the glory of our English 
Monarch*. It is not only a very great honour, but 
an cequall satisfaction to me, that to these publick 
considerations I can now add the stile of my 
Royal Benefactress and Patroness'. In wishing her 
Majesty’s success, and prosperity in her affairs, it 
must be one of my prayers, that her Majesty may 
ever be attended by a person of such consummate 
wisdom and constant fidelity as your Lordship. 
This, we are sure, will be both for the safety and 
ornament of her Majesty’s royal estate, and the 
welfare of her kingdom, the advancement of Reli¬ 
gion, Loyalty, and Learning. May your Lordship 
long enjoy a perfect health, and her Majesty be 
happy in so wise and safe a Counsellor ! May you 
every day meet with tire reward of your fidelity, in 
an accession of new honours and accumulated pros¬ 
perities on your Lordship and your family ! In these 
prayers my brother very heartily concurs with, 

<c My Lord, 

“ Your Lordship’s most dutiful 

and obedient humble servant, 

“ Elizabeth Elstob. v 

Mr, 
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Mr. Elstob was particularly useful to his sister* 
in the great advances she made in literature, as like¬ 
wise in her publications. This she testifies, both 
in her preface to the edition of the Saxon Idoinily, 
and in the MS Lite of her brother. But concerning 
her, I must now subjoin some few Memoirs, and 
the rather, because, as she was living when Mr. 
Ballard published his “ Memoirs of the learned 
Ladies of Great Britain, 1752,” there is no account 
of her in that work. Mr. Ballard otherwise was 
well acquainted with her, corresponded with her, 
and had the highest esteem for her on account of 
her uncommon learning and accomplishments, and 
doubtless would have done all proper honour to her 
memory on that occasion. 

She was born in the parish of St. Nicholas, in 
Newcastle upon Tyne, Sept, 29, 1683 ; so that she 
was ten years younger than her brother. Her mo* 
tlier, who was a great admirer of learning, espe¬ 
cially in her own sex, observed the particular fond-* 
ness which her daughter had for books, and omitted 
nothing that might tend to her improvement so long 
as she lived; but she was so unfortunate as to lose 
her mother when she was about eight years of age, 
and had just gone through her Accidence and 
Grammar. A stop was now put to her progress for 
a time, through a vulgar mistaken notion of her 
guardian, that one Tongue teas enough for a woman * 
However, the force of natural inclination still car¬ 
ried her to improve her mind in the best manner 
she could ; and, as her propensity was strong to¬ 
wards languages, she with much difficulty obtained 
leave to learn the French tongue. But her situa¬ 
tion in this respect was happily much altered when 
she went to live with her brother, who, being im¬ 
pressed with more liberal sentiments concerning tiie 
education of women, very joyfully assisted and en¬ 
couraged her in her studies for the whole time he 
lived. Under his eye, she translated and published 
an “ Essay on Glory,” written in French by the 
„ cele- 
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celebrated Mademoiselle de Scudery, But what 
characterizes Mrs. Elstob most, she, as she inti^ 
mates in her Dedication to the Saxon Homily, 
was the first English woman that had ever attempted 
that antient and obsolete language, and I suppose 
is also the last. But she was an excellent linguist 
hi other respects, being not only mistress of her 
own and the Latin tongue *, but also of seven other 
languages. And she owed all her skill in the learned 
tongues, except what may be ascribed to her own 
diligence and application, to her brother -j\ She 
was withal a good Antiquary ami Divine, as appears 
evidently from her works, which I must now recite. 

She published an English-Saxon Homily on the 
Birth-day, that is, the Death-day, of St. Uregory, 
antiently used in the English-Saxon church, giving 
an account of the Conversion of the English" from 
Paganism to Christianity, translated into modern 
English, with notes. Sec. London, 17O9. It is a 
pompous book, in large octavo, with a fine frontis¬ 
piece, headpieces, tailpieces, and blooming letters. 
She dedicates her work, which was printed by sub¬ 
scription, to Queen Anne. Mr. Thores by, in the 
Ducatus Leod. p. 129, gives notice of this intended 
publication +, and there styles her the Justly cele¬ 
brated Saxon Nymph. Her preface, which is indeed 
an excellent and learned performance, was particu¬ 
larly serviceable to Mr. Ballard, who has made good 
use of it, in evincing the advantages of the Anglo- 
Saxon literature, and ingenuously acknowledges it 

* Ppistola Fratrisi at] earn, eitata suprSi. 

t Amongst other MSS. which she transcribed for her brother, 
was a Saxon translation of St Athanasius’s Creed, first ' printed 
^ the Conspectus which in 170 S Dr, Wotton gave to the world 
of Dr. Hickeafs valuable Thesaurus. 

+ Her work was published before Mr.Thoresbys, his Dedi¬ 
cation bearing date 1/14 5 but, 1 presume^ he had written this 
passage before her book, to which he was a subscriber, was 
published. 

§ See his M3 Pie face to Orosius. 

Vow IV. K 
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In 1715, she printed “ The Rudiments of 
Grammar for the English-Saxon Tongue, first given 
in English ; with an Apology for the Study of 
Northern Antiquities *, being very useful towards 
the understanding our antient English Poets and 
other Writers,” 4 to. 

As the Life of her brother and of herself, written 
at the request of Mr. Ballard, have been noticed 
above, they are omitted here. Moreover, she tells 
us in her own Life, that she had taken an exact 
copy of the Text us Roff'ensis upon vellum, ** now 
in the library of that great and generous encourager 
of learning, the late right honourable the earl of 
Oxford." Mr. Astle had in his collection a MS 
volume, chiefly in her hand-writing, but partly 
in that of her brother, intituled, “ Collectanea quie- 
dam Anglo-Saxonica, hCodd. MSS. hinc inde con- 
gesta,” And in Dr.Pegge's transcript of the Textus 
RoffensU there was the Saxon alphabet on the 
reverse of the second folio signed E. E. which is 
evidently her name. It appears also from a work 
of her brothers, that she had joined with him in 
preparing and adorning an edition of Gregory's 
Pastoral -p; a work which was probably intended to 
include both the original, and the Saxon version 
of it, And she informs us herself, in her Life, that 
<£ she had transcribed all the Hymns from an antient 
MS. belonging to the church of Sarum 

Mrs. Elstob is described by Mr. Rowe Mores ^ 
as “ the indefessa comes of her brother’s studies, a 
female student in the university.” She was ,c a 
Northern lady of an antient family and a genteel 
fortune ; but she pursued too much the drug called 

See vol. L ander the year 1715, 
t Epistola Fratris ad earn suprh cii ata et laiidata. 

+ Mr. H. Ellis saw this transcript in the hands of a London 
bookseller a few months ago, intituled “ Cantica, Hymnos, Sym¬ 
bolic Fidel, et Pieces ex Psalterii pervetusto Codice Mamtscriptov 
in Eedesia Sarisberiensi conservato Elizab, Ektobia descriusit 
Anno 1703/* small quarto. (June34, ISOS.) 

§ Dissertation on Utter-foimders, p. 28, 
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learning, and in that pursuit failed of being careful 
of any one thing necessary. In her latter years she 
was tutoress in the family of the Duke of Portland, 
where we have visited her in her sleeping-room at 
Bulstrode, surrounded with books and dirtiness, the 
usual appendages of folk of learning. But if any 
one desires to see her as she was, when she was the 
favourite of Dr. Hudson and the Oxonians, they 
may view her portraiture in the initial G. of The 
English-Saxon Homily on the Birth-day of St. Gre¬ 
gory *. The countenance of St. Gregory in the Saxon 
D is taken from Mr. Thwaites *j~, who published an 
edition of “Ephraim Syrus,’’ Oxon. 1709 : and 
both were engraved by Gribelin, though Michael 
Burghers % was at that time engraver to the Uni¬ 
versity.” 

In the Preface to the Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 
p. II, she speaks of a work of larger extent, in 
which she was engaged, and which had amply expe¬ 
rienced Dr. Hickes’s encouragement. This was a 
Saxon Homilarium, or a collection of the English- 
Saxon Homilies of uEifvic, archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. It was a noble though unsuccessful enterprise, 
and indeed her most capital undertaking. Mr. 
Ballard gives the following account of it: “Dr. 
Hickes, well knowing the great use which those 
Homilies had been of, and still might be, to the 

* Likewise in the same initial letter in the English-Saxon 
Grammar. 

f Some account of Mr, TLwaites will be giveii at the end of 
the present Essay. 

+ Of Burgher, Mr. Mores says, He lived in a tenement 
belonging to the Queen’s College, and called Skoppa ssMCy which 
with the rest of the shoppec, in number ten, is now taken into the 
scite ofh the college, the front wall of which stands upon the 
foundations of the decern shoppy We knew his niece, j Dutch* 
built, and in mean condition \ she ironed for us—so likewise one- 
Fanny, a niece of A nth. Historiograph, was our bed-maker. 
Mol's wc could mention contemporaries, and of the race ot con- 
temporaries* in their time in literary estimation j but a concern 
for the illiberal offices to which Fortune had subjected them im¬ 
poses silence.' 1 

K 2 
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Church of England, designed to publish, among 
other Saxon tracts, a volume of Saxon Homilies. 
But then he tells us, that though for want of fur¬ 
ther encouragement he could not carry on anyone 
of those designs, vet it was no small pleasure to 
him, to see one of the most considerable of them 
attempted, with so much success, by Mrs. Eliza¬ 
beth Elstob, “ who,” adds he, “ with incredible 
industry hath furnished-a Saxon Homilariuni , or a 
collection of the English-Saxon Homilies of iElfric, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, which she hath trans¬ 
lated, and adorned with learned and useful notes #, 
and for the printing of which she hath published 
proposals ; and I cannot but wish that for her own 
sake, as well as for the advancement of the Septen¬ 
trional learning, and for the honour of our English- 
Saxon ancestors, the service of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, the credit of our country, and the honour 
of her sex, that learned and most studious gentle¬ 
woman may find such encouragement as she and 
her great undertaking deserve.” This work was 
begun printing in a very pompous folio at the 
Theatre in Oxford (and five or more of the Homilies 
were wrought off in a very beautiful manner), and 
was to have borne the following title : “ The Eng¬ 
lish-Saxon Homilies of iElfrie, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who flourished in the latter end of the 
tenth Century, and the beginning of the eleventh. 
Being a Course of Sermons collected out of the 
Vi ntings ot the antient Latin Fathers, containing 
the Doctrines, &c. of the Church of England be-r 
tore the Norman Conquest, and shewing its Purity 
from many of those Popish Innovations and Cor¬ 
ruptions which were afterwards introduced into the 
Church. Now first printed, and translated into the 
Language of the present Times, by Elizabeth 
Elstob *j“.” 

And, as she mentions in her own Life, had added the various 
readings* 

t Bullard's MS Preface to Gros-iiis, 
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This elogium of Mrs. Eistob, and iter under¬ 
taking, by' so great a man, and a person so well 
versed in the subject as Dr. Hickes, redounds in¬ 
finitely to the lady’s honour. The design, however, 
though so prosperously begun, and even so far ad¬ 
vanced, proved abortive; for the work was never 
published, for want, I imagine, of encouragement *. 
What is become of the MS. I have not at present 
learned. 

But this excellent woman, notwithstanding her 
profound learning and masculine abilities, was 
very unfortunate in life. After the death of her 
brother, and the ill success of her studies, she was 
obliged to depend upon her friends for subsistence, 
but did not meet with that generosity she might 
reasonably expect; Bishop Smalridge being the 
only person from whom she received any relief. 
After being supported by his friendly hand for a 
while, she at last could not bear the thoughts of 
continuing a burthen to one who was not very opu¬ 
lent himself; and, being shocked with the cold 
respect of some, and the haughty scorn of others, 
she determined to retire to a place unknown, and 
to try to get her bread by teaching children to read 
and work ; and she settled for that purpose at Eve - 
sham in Worcestershire . Here she led at first but 
an uncomfortable andpenurious iife; but, growing 
acquainted afterwards with the gentry of the town, 
her affairs mended, but still she scarcely had time 
to eat, much less for study. She became known 
after this to Mr. George Ballard 'j~, of Campdeu 
in Gloucestershire, who has so often been men¬ 
tioned ; and about the year 1 / 33 ) Mrs. Capon, the 
wife of a clergyman of French extraction, who kept 

* The copies of this unfinished Ihinilorium were purchased by 
the late Mr. Daniel Prince of Oxford, not long before his quitting 
business, among-the remnants of an old bookseller’s stock. He 
presented a copy of it to Mr. Gough \ and Mr, Henry Ellis has 
deposited another in the Lib my at the British Museum, 

f Ballard’s Memoirs p.349* 

fee c CSU * ^ 
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a private boarding-school at Stanton in that county, 
ami was herself a person of literature, enquired of 
him after her, and, being informed of the place of 
her abode, made her a visit. Mrs. Capon, not 
being in circumstances to assist her herself, wrote a 
circular letter to her friends, in order to promote a 
subscription in her behalf*. This letter, which was 
extremely well written, describing her merit, her 
extensive learning, her printed works, her ease and 
affluence till her brother’s death, her multiplied 
distresses afterwards, and the meekness and patience 
with Which she bore them, had the desired effect, 
and an annuity of twenty guineas was raised for her. 
This enabled her to keep an assistant, by which 
means she could again taste of that food of the 
mind from which she had been so long obliged to 
fast. A lady soon after shewed Mrs. Capon's letter 
to Queen Caroline ; who, recollecting her name, on 
account of the Dedication be fore-men tinned, and de¬ 
lighted with the opportunity of taking such eminent 
merit into her protection, said, <c she would allow 7 
her 20 /. per unman ; but," adds she, “ as she is so 
proper to be mistress of a boarding-school for young 
ladies of a higher rank, I will, instead of an annual 
allowance, send her loo£. now, and repeat the same 
at the end of every five years.” On the death of 
Queen Caroline, in 1737 a most unlucky event in 
appearance for poor Mrs. Elstob, she was seasonably 
recommended to the late Duchess dowager of Port¬ 
land ; and her Grace, to whose father, the Earl of 
Oxford, she had been well known, was pleased to 

* Her own account of her situation at Evesham goes ‘has : 
“ 1 hail several other designs, but was unhappily hindered by a 
necessity of getting my bread, which, with’, much difficulty, la¬ 
bour, and 11] health, 1 have endeavoured to do for many years, 
with very indifferent success. If it had not been tha; Almighty 
God was graciously pleased to raise me up lately some gracious 
and good friends, ! could not have subsisted ; to whom T always 
was, and will, by the grace of God, be most grateful." MS 
Life. 


appoint 
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appoint Iter governess to her children. This was in 
the year 1739; and from this period, the letters 
she wrote to Mr. Ballard, which are now in the 
Bodleian Library, are observed to have a more 
sprightly turn, and she seems to have been exceed¬ 
ingly happy in her situation. She died in an ad¬ 
vanced age, in her Grace's service, May 30 > 175b, 
and was buried at St. Margaret’s Westminster. 

Dr. Pegge closes his account of this learned lady 
with, the following acknowledgment: “ I am obliged 
to my' much esteemed friend, Mr. -Thomas Seward, 
residentiary of Lich field, for the above very par¬ 
ticular account of the latter part oi Mrs. Elstob s 
life ; and as this gentleman knew both tier and Mrs, 
Capon personally, and was one of the subscribers 
above-mentioned, the narrative may be depended 
upon” 


* i * Since the foregoing article was compiled, I 
have been favoured by Mr. Henry Elks, of the 
British Museum, with the following additional 
particulars. 

Among the Manuscripts in the Harleian collec¬ 
tion at the Museum (No. 13 . 97 ) f°l. 241 . b.) on a 
single leaf, fastened into Richard St. George's Visi¬ 
tation of the County of Durham, ifilE, is theElstob 
pedigree. It begins with Walter Elstobbe of Fox- 
tun, Somewhere in the fifteenth century;, and is 
continued, in Mrs. Elstob’s hand, to 1710.^ It is 
accompanied by another pedigree of Mrs. Elstob’s 
mother, and the following letter to Mr. Humphrey 
Wanley; 

“ S IR ) 

ct 1 acknowledge myself highly indebted to 
you for your most obliging letter, and for that part 
of our Pedigree which you were pleased to send me. 
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In return, I beg your acceptance of what you find 
here : one is my father’s descent, the other is my 
mother’s. The latter was given to a relation of 
mine, as he told me, by Judge Matthews, one of 
tlie Welsh Judges, who had extracted it out of 
some original writings in Wales. You see it is very 
imperfect; for from Brockwell to William the 
Conqueror, there is not one mentioned, and 1 fear it 
will not be easy to fill up the space. 1 have added 
one name, viz. Tyssilio the son of Bryxuel Yszy- 
throg, out of Mr. Lhuyd’s Archaeologia, p. 22 j. 
The’Britons being well skilled in architecture, I 
have endeavoured to imitate them in the Pillar, 
which is of the plain Tuscan order, and so rude 
in the design as may give us some idea of the gusto 
that people had in copying after the Romans, h et, 
however clumsy it is, it would probably have made 
a good appearance in the front of Brockwell's pa¬ 
lace, and is big enough to have contained the whole 
history of his flight, and the misery of those poor 
monks that were thereupon abandoned to slaughter. 
The genealogy of Elstob, in which you see my 
father’s descent, was drawn out and given to niy 
brother by Mr. Dale from the Visitation Books in 
the Heralds office. What you see added from 1666 
is from my brother’s information ; but the whole, 
I fear, is not so well continued and adjusted as it 
might be, had the several Norroys in their Visita¬ 
tions received their instructions from those who hail 
considered the writings of the family as well as one 
might wish : for my brother, by about an hour 
and half’s inspection, which was all the time he had 
to make search, and which was. far too little for his 
curiosity, can, I believe, make the series much 
more entire, and carry it higher ; as high as Adam, 
ji t Adam in Paradise, but Adam de Elnestob, 
wh' he found mentioned in a grant made to him 
from the Master of the Knights Templars, William 
de 1 More, in the year 1304, on condition of 
paying 24 s. to their house at Shotton, etJhciendo 
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duos convent us ad curiam suam de Foxdene. This 
deed has a fair seal to it; oil the one side whereof is 
the Agnus Dei and the inscription Sigilium Templi, 
on the other side an old head, I have not room to 
insert his Notes, norami willing to give you any 
further trouble with my impertinence. Antiquaries 
ought to be candid ; and iri this I know you to have 
your share, as well as in all the other ornaments of 
that character ; which makes me hope that this will 
'meet with a fair reception, at least be excused from 
“ Sir, 

<( Your most obliged humble Servant, 

Elizabeth Elstob.” 

Mr. Tindal, in the History” of Evesham, p. 277, 
says, Mrs. Elstob is reported to have left behind 
her a regular plan of Evesham Abbey. She was the 
last remarkable person connected with Evesham ; 
and in her school, as Mr. Tindal was credibly in¬ 
formed, her weekly stipend .was at first only a groat. 

From one of her letters to Mr. Ballard, dated 
Bui strode, July 21, 174S, it appears that, when 
Mrs. Eistob went first into Worcestershire, she in¬ 
trusted her manuscripts and books, with several 
other things, to the care of a female friend, with 
whom she thought they would be safe : but, to her 
great surprize, she found that her friend had soon 
after gone to the West Indies to a daughter who 
had settled there ; and never heard any thing either 
of her books or papers afterward. 

In another letter to Thomas Rawlins, esq. at 
Pophillsj Feb. 2, ] 737-8, site says, “ 1 was obliged 
With abundance of sorrow to part, with Leland’s 
Itinerary some years ago. You may be assured, if 
1 had it, it should be at your service.” 

Another of her letters to Mr. (jeorge Ballard of 
fampden is worth particular attention : 

WORTHY SIR, March 7, 1734-S. 

“ I received the Manuscript, and your most 
obliging Letter, and am heartily glad that the peru¬ 
sal 
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sal of it was so much to your good liking. I do 
assure you, Sir, it should not so long have conti- 
freed imprinted, had tny circumstances been better, 
or the booksellers more generous. It has been 
offered to some of them, who were very willing to 
print it, but would give nothing for the copy but a 
few books when printed, which I think is hard and 
unjust, that they should reap the profit of other 
men’s labours* 

<c Since you are desirous to know if I have accepted 
Mrs. Capon’s proposal, I do, though I am very 
sensible it is not commendable to expose a private 
correspondence, venture to communicate to so good 
a friend, a copy of the worthy gentleman's letter, 
sent her in answer to her vastly kind recommenda¬ 
tion of me, and the charming letter she sent to me. 
In answer to hers, after I had received your answer, 
I assured her of my readiness to serve that excellent 
lady, as far as lyes in my power. But there are 
some things to be taught in such a school, whiup I 
cannot pretend to; I mean, the two accomplish¬ 
ments of a good housewife, spinning and knitting. 
Not that I would be thought to be above doing any 
commendable work proper for my sex; for I have 
continually in my thoughts the glorious character 
of a virtuous woman, Proverbs xxxi. 13 ; She 
seeketh wool and flax,and worketh willingly with her 
hands.’ And as an instance of the truth of this, 
the gown I had on vrhen you gave me the favour 
of a visit was part of it my own spinning, and 
I wear no other stockings but what I knit myself; 
yet I do not think myself proficient enough in 
these arts to become a teacher of them. As to your 
objection bn the meanness of the scholars, I assure 
you, Sir, I should think it as glorious an employ¬ 
ment to instruct those poor children, as to teach the 
children of the greatest Monarch. But I must tell 
you that mine may be termed a life of disappoint¬ 
ments from my cradle till now, nor do 1 expect any 
other while 1 live. This, and hearing no more of 
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that affair, makes me think her Ladyship* is pro¬ 
vided with a mistress before now, there being many 
more deserving than myself, that are in want of 
such an employment* Nor do I repine ; for I am 
so inured to disappointments, that 1 expect nothing 
else, and I receive them with as much easiness as 
others do their greatest prosperity. Having the 
inexpressible pleasure to think I have ;;ubbed 
through the greatest part of my life, and that it can 
be but a short time that I have to labour here* my 
only care is fo endeavour for a small matter to sup¬ 
port me. But then I reflect with satisfaction on the 
dependance I have on that Divine Providence wi eh 
has hitherto been my only support, that he will not 
forsake me them I often compare myself to poor 
John Tucker whose Life I read when a girl, in 
Winstanley’s Lives of the Poets, which affected me 
so much that I cannot forget It yet. He is there 
described to have been an hottest, industrious, poor 
man, but, notwithstanding his indefatigable indus¬ 
try, as the author writes, * no butter would stick on 
his bread/ 

(£ Good Sir, I was much troubled when I read the 
apology you made, that you were not in a capacity 
of being my frietftt according to your inclinations. 
You have, good Friend, done more for me than I 
could either expect or desire; and my obligations 
are so great that it is an addition to iny trouble that 
J have no other way of making a return but by 
addressing myself to the Divine Providence, in 
whom I trust, to pay til deot for me, who am, 
u Worthy Sir, 

u Your most grateful and most humble servant, 

Elizabeth Eestob.” 

From another rf Mrs. Elstob’e letters in til anie 
collection, it appears that Dr. Hickes was her grande 

* Lady Elizabeth Hastings. 

f it was Thomas Tusser, (C He spread his bread with all sorts 
of butter, yet none would stick thereon/ 1 Win Stanley, p t 71. 

father 
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father by the mother’s side ; a circumstance which 
may account at least for her proficiency, if not for 
the origin of her Saxon studies. 

The folio Manuscript of Mrs. Elstob's Homilies, 
which came into Mr. Ames's possession, is now pre¬ 
served among the Lansdowne Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, No. 458. It contains 2'3 1 pages, 
and appears to have been transcribed, from the ori¬ 
ginal between Feb. 12,1“ 11-12, and the end of the 
year. 

The four quarto volumes of Homilies marked 
A. B. C. D. which also belonged to Mr. Ames, are 
likewise in the same collection. They wer§ offered 
with the preceding MS. to Mr. Ballard in 1747 * 
for five guineas, which he refused to give. (MS; 
Ballard, Bibl. Bodl. XL. 137 *) 

Among Mr. Ballard’s MSS. too, in the Bodleian, 
is a smalt thin quarto, consisting of Tracts tran¬ 
scribed by Mrs. Elstob ; and l( the exact Copy of 
the Textus H often sis” already mentioned in p. 130, 
is still preserved in the British Museum, MS. I lari. 
l8f>(>. It is one of the most lovely specimens of 
modem Saxon writing that can be imagined ; the 
illuminations and initials coloured from the original; 
and is divided into two parts : the first, in fourteen 
pages, is intituled “ Judicia iEthilbirhti Hlotharii, 
Eadrici, et Wihtraedi, Regum Cantianorum, e cele- 
berrimo Textu Rotfensi descripta the second, in 
three pages, “ Specimen Partis alterius Rnffensis 
Textus, in qua Chart® et Privilegia EcclesiiB Rof- 
fens'is contuientur.’’ 

Among Dr. Rawlinson’s printed books in the 
Bodleian Library is a Copy of Spellman's Concilia, 
very rich in MS Notes transcribed by Mr. Elstob 
from Scanner’s Copy in the Cathedral Library at 
Canterbury. H. E. 
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EDWARD THWAITES. 

TO trace his pedigree minutely were hardly 
worth our while. One of his ancestors, Robert 
Thwaites, M. A. was master of Baliol college, Ox¬ 
ford, in 1451. The chief seat of the family was at 
Marston in Yorkshire ; and one of them, who was 
a justice of the peace for the county, died in 14&y, 
and was buried in the Church of Harwood. There 
were other branches likewise seated in Kent and 
Sussex ; and Sir Thomas Thwaites was Treasurer 
of Calais in the time of Richard III. 

Edward Thwaites was born in 1667. Where 
he received his education I have not found; but 
that he was well grounded in classical learning is 
evident. He was admitted battelar of Queen’s col¬ 
lege, Oxford, on Sept. 14, lb89 ; took his first 
degree in Arts Jan. 16‘, 16Q4, and three years after 
became Master of Arts ; being admitted Fellow of 
his college about the same time; though Dr. Raw- 
linson’s papers assert that he was not admitted 
Fellow till Oct. ,31, 1(398. 

Queen's College, Oxford, was at this time a nest 
©f Saxonists ; one of the principal of whom was Mr. 
Thwaites : so early as I&9S he became a preceptor 
in the Saxon tongue there ; and, in one of his 
letters to Wauley, now in the Museum dated 
March -24, lOfjS-g, observes, “ We want Saxon 
Lexicons. I have fifteen young students in that 
language, and but one Somner for them all.” This 
was undoubtedly a sufficient reason tor the patronage 
he bestowed on Mr. Benson's Vocabulary. 1 he first 
attempt of Mr. Benson's work} an epitome of Som¬ 
ner, was made in small quarto; an half sheet so 
jprmteii and perhaps the only one remaining is still 

* Hurl MS, 119- 

preserved 
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preserved among Mr. Hearne s Manuscripts in the 
Bodleian Library. The title then determined on 

was; . 

« Thesaurus Linguae Anglo-Saxonicae Dictionary 
Gul. Somneri, quoad numerdm Vocum auctior. 
Cura Thom* Benson & Collegio Begin*. Oxonia*, 
e Theatro Sheldoniano, an. l6‘90.” 

But, when the work appeared in 1701, it had 
another title, and was printed in octavo. Hearne, 
in one of the many volumes of his Diary, hath this 
curious memorandum, vol. X. p. 28 : “ The Saxon 
Dictionary printed at Oxon, which bears the name 
of Mr. Thomas Benson, then Bachelor of Arts, 
afterwards Master in that faculty, was done chiefly 
by Mr. Thwaites. Mr. Todhunter, of the same 
college, had some hand in it, as had also two or 
three more young.gentlemen of the same college, 
though not mentioned in the preface, which was 
writ by Mr. Thwaites, or rather Dr. INI ill. ’Tis a 
Compendium of Mr. Somner’s ; the additions taken 
from Mr. Junius’s papers in the Bodleian Library. 
Mr. Benson is non chaplain to the Bishop of Carlisle.^ 
Mr. Thwaites has a brother, now (170b') taberdarot 
Queen’s college, an ingenious man. He studies the 
Saxon language, and receives an annual pension (as 
1 heard Mr. Thwaites say) from the Lord Bishop of 
Carlisle, to incourage him in his studies.” 

In lf>’ 97 , Mr. Thwaites edited “ ATONTSIoT 
otvjS[jLivt)s wspiTjyr^Jig, £.'£ avJijV otvzAk/qs G-yoXta ETS. FA- 
©iOT ’&<xp--K&Q>.xu Dionysii Orbis Descriptio, cum 
veterum Scholiis et Eustathii Cpmmentariis. Acce- 
dit Periegesis Prisciani, cum Notis Andre ae Papii. 
Oxon. l()t}7 Svo, cum tabb. geogr. ; a work 
which lias by some writer, whose name I cannot 
call to mind, been mistaken for Dionysius Lon¬ 
ginus. 

In 1C9S, the Heptateuch appeared ; “Hepta- 
teuehus, Liber Job, et Evangelium Nicodemi, 
Anglo-Saxonice . Historiae Judith Fragmentuin, 
Dano-SaxonicL Edidit nunc primum ex MSS. 

Codi- 
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Codicibus Edvvardus Thwaites, k Collegio Regin®. 
Oxon. 1698 which, being dedicated to Dr. 
Hickes, in those times of party and alarm gave 
some offence at Oxford, or rather fear to some of 
the heads of houses that it might give some offence 
at Court. 

An extract from one of Bp. (then Mr.) Gibson s 
letters to Mr. Thwaites, dated Lambeth, May 20, 
1697, seems to intimate that the design of the work 
had been before agitated, but laid aside. Lie says, 
«By a letter from Dr. Mill, 1 perceive you begin 
to resume the thoughts of publishing the Pentateuch 
in Saxon. Had we a collection of all the texts of 
Scripture that are occasionally quoted in the Homi¬ 
lies, it might be conveniently joined to your design: 
and if you should run over the Homilies for that 
purpose, 1 hope you 11 have an eye to all the pas¬ 
sages against Popery. I doubt not, by what I have 
had an opportunity of seeing, but a collection of 
that kind would be pretty large; and it would be 
undeniable evidence to all posterity, that the belief 
of our Papists at this day is a very different thing 
from that of our Saxon ancestors, if 1 am able to 
do you any service in those parts, you may freely 
command your affectionate friend, Ldm. Gibson. 

The following letters, from Bp.Nicolson to Mr. 
Thwaites, before and after the publication, richly 
deserve the curious attention of the reader : 

rc SlKj Jun. 29, 1G97- 

“ i was some time ago acquainted (by your 
good friend and mine, Mr. Gibson) that you were 
designing an edition of the Saxon Pentateuch : and 
by the last post I had a specimen of the book from 
Air. FJstob. You will easily imagine how much I 
a in pleased to see that sort of learning flourish; and 
how ready I shall always be to give it the utmost 
furtherance that a man in my circumstances can do. 
I gave Mr. Gibson, some years ago, a small frag¬ 
ment of such a version of Exodus, which I presume 
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he has communicated to you. I have not hitherto 
been able to retrieve the remaining parts of that and 
the other four books ; though 1 had once good en¬ 
couragement to hope I should, and I do not yet 
despair of it. But—the various readings would not 
be many, if vye may judge by this scrap that the 
whole would afford us; and therefore the want of 
such an entire copy is the less considerable. I need 
not tell you that, in the Preface to King iElfred's 
Laws, we have not only the Decalogue already pub¬ 
lished from the 20th of Exodus, but most of the 
three following chapters, and some other portions of 
the Jewish Law, wherein perhaps the printed copy 
may differ from your manuscript. You will give 
me leave to subscribe for a dozen copies of your 
book. The money shall be sent as you shall direct. 

“I lately sent "Mr. Klstob a Runic inscription, 
which I desired he might communicate to you, and 
whereof I must hope to have your thoughts. You 
that are skilled in Caedmon's dialect cannot fail of 
being the best interpreter of such monuments as 
these. By the way, Caedmon’s Paraphrase (if it be 
not the work of some later writer) must furnish out 
some Notes on your Pentateuch. I had that book 
given me, twenty years ago, by its worthy pub¬ 
lisher ; but mine wants the title, preface, and index. 
If the other printed copies have any such furniture, 
an account of them would be very acceptable to, 

“ Sir, 

t: Your affectionate friend, to serve you, 

Will. Ni col son.” 

« SIR, [1698.] 

“ Last week Burnyeat brought me your letter 
and two books ; for all which I very heartily thank ' 
you. I wish the Pentateuch were more entire. I 
suppose you look upon iElfric as the sole translator 
of all that you publish here. In his Epistle to 
JEthelwerd he says he was only desired to translate 
to Ipaace Kbjiahamep puna (which I bike to be 
Chap, xxv, v. 19, about half the book of Genesis); 
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and in the conclusion lie seems to resolve against 
meddling with any other parts of the Bible : yet, in 
his Treatise de Vet . Testamento he affirms that he 
not only translated the whole Pentateuch, but also 
Joshua" Judges, &c. In the account lie gives of 
his Esther he has tins remarkable expression, that 
he translated it on upe pi fan pceoprhce. He has 
indeed taken leave to abridge the text in many places-. 
Thus Gen. xxv. v. 8, he thinks ’tis enough to say 
He dyd in a good age, without enlarging in those 
other synonymous ph rases of that verse, ike. I wish 
you had given us the V ulgar Latin with it. It looks 
indeed more masterly and more becoming an Uni¬ 
versity edition, to have a hook sent abroad that 
supposes it shall meet with plenty of readers that 
shall understand it as readily as the publisher does : 
but perhaps ’twould sell as well if it had brought 
along with it a help towards its interpretation. 'The 
world is not yet so well stocked with men skilled in 
our Saxon language and antiquities as we may hope 
to see it. 

(t I have a Latin MS. of Nieodemus’s Gospel (on 
vellum) which wants your introductory title, on fwjie 
hahan, &c. But, instead of that, after xxv u mentis 
Martii, follows Comnlata liuffini et Leonis Anno 
cccc°mi°i° Olympiadis. sub Prinvipibus Sacerdo/um 
Judeorum Joseph et Cuiapha. et skut post erucem 
et passion em. i)'ni historiatus est Aicodetnits acta a 
Principibus Sacerdotum- et rehyuts. Vt mandat it 
ipse iXtend emus Uteris I lehr aids. 1 here are many 

other differences in the body of the Treatise. 
1 wish all the remains we have in the Saxon tongue 
were published. But, will nGt you be censuied toi 
sending out this Gospel at this time of day i 1 hose 
ridiculously foolish discourses it affords upon om 
Saviour’s descend on into Hell, his resurrection, &c. 
were proper perhaps for the times wherein twas 
translated, hut may have ill effects now. I can 
tell you that it has furnished the Botanists with the 
name of a plant (Ve/'onica) which, you must 
Vol. IV. - L fcww* 
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know* is famous for curing those issues of blood 
from which that happy lady was so miraculously 
delivered. 

I am 3 Sin your affectionate servant, 

u Will. Nicolson * 

The same year with the Heptateuch appeared 
King Alfred's Saxon version of u Boethius de 
Consolations Philosophizer It was edited by Mr, 
Christopher Rawlinspn, from a transcript by Fran- 
ciscos Junius among the MSS, at Oxford. Dr, 
Richard Rawlinson in one of his letters to Mr. 
Bvome, a few years after, complains that the de* 
sfcruction of copies only made the work bear any 
price ; and that his namesake's pocket suffered by 
the publication. It was printed with the Junian 
types # ; and, opposite the title, is a head of Junius 
by Burghers, from a sketch by Van Dyck in the 
Picture-gallery. Much of the care with which it 
was edited must be ascribed to Mr, Thwaites : and, 
if l am not very much mistaken, the Latin Preface 
was written by the same hand as Thvvaites’s Gram¬ 
mar was. But why it was unaccompanied by an 
explanatory version, either in Latin or English, we 
are not told. 

* An extract from one of Dr. (afterwards Bj>.) Tanner's letters 
to Dr, Chari ett, dated AH Soul? College, Aug. 10, l$97, explains 
the recovery of the Jimian types, which had long been mislaid. 
4i Mr. Thwaites and John Hall took the courage last week to go 
to Dr, Hyde about Jitmus r s matrices and pimehions, which he 
gave with his books to the University. These nobody knew where 
they were, till Mr, Wanley discovered some of them in a hole 
in Dr, Hyde's study. But, upon Mr, Hall s asking. Dr. Hyde 
knew nothing of them ; but at la^t told them he thought he had 
some punch ions about his study, but he did not know how they 
come there ; and presently produces a small box Tull, and taking 
out one he pores upon it, and at last wisely tells them that these 
could not be what they looked after, for they w ere Ethiopic : but 
Mr, Thwaites, desiring a sight of them, found that which he 
looked on to be Gothic and Rimie punehions, which they took 
away with them, and a whole oyster-bari e 1 full of old Greek 
letter, which was discovered in another hole.” 
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Concerning the picture of Junius, I shall make 
one more extract from a letter of Bp. Ni col son’s, 
addressed to Mr, Thwaites, March 11, 1 <?£> 7 : 

“ I thank you for the picture of good Mr. Junius, 
which I am glad to see prepared for the uses you 
mention. Were it tit to give judgment of the per¬ 
formances of such masterly hands as Van Dyk’s and 
Mr. Burghers’s, yet I am no ways able to do it .in 
this case. My acquaintance with that worthy pwv 
son was very short, and in his last days, when lie 
was near ninety. He came to Oxford only in the 
latter end of 7£?, and died the year following at 
Windsor. I was indeed frequently with him, during 
his stay there; but, alas! I can remember little 
more of him than,that he was very kind and com¬ 
municative, very good, and very'old.” 

About this time Mr. Thwaites was busily em¬ 
ployed in assisting Dr. Hickes in his Thesaurus; 
who thus speaks of him in a letter to Dr. Charlett: 
“ I thank you most heartily for your affectionate 
invitation to Oxford; but Mr. Thwaites's skill, care, 
and diligence, make it needless for me to be there." 
Jan. 5, Idpg. And the Doctor's vast obligations 
are amply acknowledged in his Epistolary Preface. 

In 1708 he was elected by the University Header 
in Moral Philosophy, and the next year appointed 
Regius Professor of Greek. His last work, intituled, 

“ Grammatica Anglo-Saxonica ex Hickesiano Lan- 
guarum Septentrionalium Thesauro excerpta,” ap¬ 
peared at Oxford, in 8vo, 1711 ; on the 1.2th of 
December in which year he died ; and was buried 
in the curious old Norman church of Iflley, about 
two miles from Oxford ; where a small black slab 
upon the altar-floor marks the spot of his interment, 
with this inscription: 

fC Here lyeth the body of Edward Thwaites, 
fellow of Oueen’s college, 
who died Dec. 12, 
aged 44 years, I'll." 

e 2 His 
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His translation of the Saxon Chronicle is men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Fosbrooke in the History of British 
Monachism, vol. II. p. 224 ; and among Hearne’s 
unsorted MSS. in Ur. Rawlinson’s collection are his 
notes on Ulphilas. 

A few anecdotes, addressed by Mr. Brome to Dr. 
Charlett soon after his death, will afford a better idea 
of the man than can be otherwise obtained. 

<£ In my last I promised to give some account, if 
desired, of Mr. Thwaites : I will anticipate you. 
He was a North countryman of a good family, 
beautiful in liis personage, pleasant in conversation, 
of great vivacity, and of a most agreeably natural 
behaviour: the best Septentrionalist, next the Dean*, 
of his age ; was great master of the learned lan¬ 
guages, and well skilled in the. modern ones. He 
was of invincible courage. Of its own accord came 
a growing on one of his knees, attended, as sup¬ 
posed, with great pains; though in his. conversation, 
reading lectures, &c. he shewed no tokens of them 
by wry faces or complaints. When all advices and 
means used at Oxford proved ineffectual, and an 
amputation above the knee was the last reserve, he 
went to London to Charles Bernard the Queen’s 
serjeant surgeon, to perform it. Mr, Bernard thought 
the operation so hazardous and desperate, that he 
would have declined it. Says Mr.Thwaites, £ I came 
to London on purpose to have my leg cut off, and 
off it shall go ; and, if you will not do it, lend me 
your tools, and I will do it myself.’ Says Mr. Ber¬ 
nard, £ I believe I can do it better than you:’ so sat to 
work. He \v%uld, not suffer himself to be tied 
down; and during the whole operation not one dis¬ 
tortion, or ho. Mr. Bernard leaves him, and goes 
abroad about his business, but not out of call. The 
arteries burst the cauteries, and set a bleeding : Mr, 

* Di\ Hickes. 

f Uf whom see p. 10$, 
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Thwaites takes his handkerchief, and with a bed- 
staff twists it as hard as he could upon the end of 
the stump, rammed his fingers into the mouths of 
arteries like spiekets; then knocked for Mr. Ber¬ 
nard, who was called back and seared up the veins 
and arteries. He related this extraordinary beha¬ 
viour of Mr. Thwaites to Queen Anne, who ordered 
him 200/. and I think made him Greek Professor, 
for Greek Professor he was *. I saw him very well 
afterwards ; but, changing his way of living from a 
plenteous to an abstemious course of life, lie fell 
into a consumption, and died, leaving hardly his 
equal in the world. This is a slovenly sketch of 
the picture of a person that deserves the pencil of a 
Raphael or a Titian. Besides these excellencies, he 
wrote the finest hand I ever saw.” 

H. Ellis. 

* He succeeded Dr Mill in 1707- 
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No. IV. 

DEAN STANHOPE. [Seevol. I. p. 19.] 

THE various particulars of this truly eminent 
Divine, which were scattered throughout the former 
edition of these “ Anecdotes,” were collected, in 
(he year 1797, by my worthy friend the Rev. 
Weeden Butler of Chelsea, into a regular Memoir, 

ne, deficiente Christ hind Pietate, primitwos 
Pi eta t is Indicia simul pe reant ” and I cannot now 
do better than abridge that well-digested pamphlet. 

George Stanhope was a native of Hertishorn 
in Derbyshire, and was born March 5, 16,59-60. 
His father, the Rev. Thomas Stanhope, was rector 
of that parish, vicar of St. Margaret's in Leicester, 
and chaplain to the Earls of Chesterfield and Clare. 
His mother’s name was Allestry, of a good family 
in Derbyshire. 

His grandfather, George Stanhope, D. D. was 
chaplain to James I. and Charles I. and had 
the chauntership of York, where he was also a 
canon residentiary, held a prebend, and was rector 
of Wheldrake in Yorkshire. For his loyalty to King 
Charles I. he experienced the greatest distress during 
the Usurpation, by being deprived of his prefer¬ 
ments, and “ driven to doors, with eleven children.” 
He died in 1644 *. 

The grandson was sent to school, first at Up¬ 
pingham, next at Leicester 5 afterwards'removed to 
Eaton, and thence, in the place, of William 
Cleaver, elected to King’s college, Cambridge, of 
which he was a Scholar and Fellow. He took the 
degree of B. A. in 1681, and of M. A. in 1685. 

* Walker’s “ Sufferings of tire Clergy," Pail II, p. 33, 

In 
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lii liis youth Mr. Stanhope displayed the most 
promising'“abilities ; and at the University availed 
himself of all the advantages of the great school 
whence he came, by enriching his mind with that 
valuable fund of learning, which he afterwards so 
judiciously employed. He was chosen in 1687 one 
of the Syndics of the University, in the business 
of Alban Francis ; and, having entered into holy 
orders, did not immediately leave college, but 
officiated at the church of Quo’i near Cambridge. 

In iff88 he was elected V ice-proctor ; and, on his 
removal from King’s in the same year, he was pre¬ 
ferred to the rectory of Tewing, in the county of 
Hertford. On the death of Mr. Alexander David¬ 
son, he was presented, Aug. 3, 16'S.g, to the vicarage 
of Lewisham in Kent, by George Lord Dartmouth, 
to whom he was chaplain, and to whose son he had 
been tutor. About the same time he was appointed 
chaplain in ordinary to King William and Queen 
Mary, and continued to enjoy the like honour under 
Queen Anne, He commenced D. D. July 5, 1 ^ 97 , 
performing publicly, and with 1 great applause, all 
the exercises requisite for that degree : and, on the 
day preceding, he preached the Commencement 
sermon, on “ the perfection and sufficiency of 
Scripture " in which, but especially at the close, 
he gave an eminent display of that expressive style 
and strain of heartfelt p’iety, so descriptive of his 
character, and so peculiar indeed to all his writings *. 

In 1~01, Dr. Stanhope was appointed Preacher 
of the Lecture founded by Mr. Boyle, and admirably 
acquitted himself as an able Defender of that cause 
which the Benefactor intended to promote. In 
1703, lie was presented to the vicarage of Deptford 
St. Nicholas, Kent; when he relinquished the rec¬ 
tory of Tewing, and held Lewisham and Deptford 
by dispensation. In this year also, on the trails- 

f 

* See his ff Twelve Sermons/’ 1727* p. lSi. 
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iation of Bp. Hooper to the see of Bath and Wells, 
he was promoted to the Deanry of Canterbury, and 
installed March 23, 1703-4. 

For some time the Dean was preacher of the Tues¬ 
day Lecture at St. Lawrence Jewry ; where, upon 
his resignation in X708, he was succeeded by Dr. 
Robert Moss This Lecture, though but mode¬ 
rately endowed, in point of profit, was long consi¬ 
dered as the post of honour. It had been possessed 
by a remarkable succession of the most able and 
celebrated Preachers, of whom were the Archbishops 
I illotson and Sharp ; and it was usually attended by 
a variety ot persons of the first note and eminence ; 
particularly by numbers of the Clergy, not only of 
the younger sort, but several also of long standing, 
and established character ^ 

At the Convocation of the Clergy, in October 
Dean Stanhope preached the Latin Sermon J 
hi St. Paul’s cathedral; and was at the same time 
proposed, with Dr. Einckes to fill the Prolocutor s 
chairThe majority then declared for the latter ; 
but, in February 1713-4, the Dean was elected to 
tliat office, and was twice afterwards re-chosen. To 
the above particulars may be added, that, though 
amply qualified for the highest honours of his sacred 
function, Dr, Stanhope was content with only de¬ 
serving them. I his truth is asserted 011 his monu¬ 
ment, which seems to allude to a particular circum- 

* Of whom see an account in these Illustrations^ No. VII. 

t See the Preface to Dean Mass’s Sermons, which has generally 
Bren attributed to their Editor, Dr. Shape, but Is now believed to 
have been written bv Dr. Zachary grey. 

+ This " Condo afl Ckriun,” from James ill ver. 17, was pub¬ 
lished singly, in 1 70S. 1 

§ Dr. Binckcs jvaa Dean of Lidiietd, and died in 1713. He 
rendered himself conspicuous by a Sermon, preached Jam 30 , 
m whu h ' after drawing a parallel between (he sufferings 
ot Charles !; and those of Jesus Christ, he gave the preference in 
point of right, character, and station, to the former* It was 
duly censured by the House of Lords. See Smollett s History of 
England. ■ J 
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stance. It has been said, that Queen Anne designed 
him for the diocese of Ely, whenever it should be¬ 
come vacant ; though it has also been supposed 
that Dr. Moss would have succeeded to that see. 
The death, however, of Dr. Moore, the Hi shop, 
July 31, 1714, the day only before her Majesty’s 
decease, prevented the appointment of either *. 

The life of Dean Stanhope is best known by his 
literary labours; and whilst his great talents distin¬ 
guished him as an excellent Scholar, and a judicious 
Critic, they were especially exerted to the sublimest 
purposes, His writings, which form a most valuable 
system of piety and devotion, are various, and held 
iii great esteem ; particularly his Paraphrase and 
Comment upon the Epistles and Gospels, as they 
are used in our Church Service throughout the year ; 
“ a work indeed (as he himself modestly informs us 
in Ins Preface) originally intended for the more 
particular service of an excellent young Prince 
the prudent methods of whose education, though 
thev were tar from needing any helps from so much 
meaner hinds, vet did not make the zeal of offering 
them cease to be a tribute due to his high station 
from every lover of his Church and Country. God 
saw him quickly ripe for Heaven, and hath actually 
placed upon his head a brighter and more durable 
crown than that which waited hirn in reversion here. 

“ I have done,” continues our good Dean, ce after 
having advised my reader not to look for any osten¬ 
tation of nicety or eloquence in the following sheets; 
but such a plain and familiar style as might make 
my arguments most intelligible, and my exhortations 
grounded upon them, most affectionate and moving. 
For the things I aim at are—becoming an instrument 

* Masters’s History of Corpus Christi Coll ege.Cambridge . p.348. 

f William Duke of Gloucester, son of Prince George of Den¬ 
mark, by the princess Anne. This amiable youth died, in his 
eleventh year, July SO, 1*00. In 1698 his household was settled 
the Earl of Marlborough being appointed Ms governor, and Bp. 
Burnet lus preceptor. 


of 
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of good, in the functioa to which God hath calle d 
ine ; doing justice to the purest and wisest or 
Churches; and, as She in appointing, so 1 m dis¬ 
coursing upon her Epistles and Gospels, see__ 
protit of many, that they may be saved. \ r i 
this mind, if the reader do likewise take care to 
peruse them, my end will not fail in good degree to 
he obtained; nor the blessing of God to reward his 
pains: to whose grace I most heartily recoin mem 
these poor unworthy labours, and every one into 

tv]lose hands they come.” 

Dr. Stanhope’s elaborate composition has gone 
through nine editions, at least, since its first pub¬ 
lication in 1705, in 4 vols. Svo. There were also 
three quarto editions of it, in 170S, 1 7 1 5 > anc *- 

Besides this, his principal and largest work, Dr. 
Stanhope also published the following : 

e{ Epictetus’s Morals ; with Simplicius s om- 
ment; made English frftm the Greek. By George 
Stanhope *, late Fellow of King’s College, in Cam- 

* This volume is thus inscribed : 

44 To the worthily honoured William Gore, of Tewing, in the 
County of Hertford, esq- 

Cf Sir, To omit the many trifling pretences commonly made 
use of upon thebe occasions, I shall think this Dedication abun¬ 
dantly justified, by only alledging; one thing in its excuse, that 
every man h by no means duly prepared to read or relish, much 
less is every man of quality a proper patron for Epictetus. So 
exquisite a piece of morality requires not only a good under¬ 
standing, but a virtuous and’well-dispoaed mind, a serious sense 
of the dignity of a reasoning soul, and a due care to keep up its 
character ; affections raised above the sordid enjoyments of the 
world j and a fixed opinion, that the tr ouble we are at about 
these things* ought not to be esteemed the business, but the 
great misfortune and incumbrance of human life; a steady go* 
vernmentufihe passions, and a temper even and easy, all'able 
and obliging. Without these qualifications, or some good ad¬ 
vances towards them, a man’s palate can never stand to the fob 
lotting reflections and the most excellent rules of living would 
be entertained with coldness and contempt. Whether I have 
done this author reason in the followingiranslation, is neither 
possible nor proper for me to determine : but though that per¬ 
formance were allowed to be never so perfect, it is yet a very ne¬ 
cessary 
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bridge, 1694,’* 12mo. printed for Richard Sare, 
and Joseph Hindmarsh; which has been several times 
reprinted, 1700, 172L 1730> 

“ The Christian Pattern; or, a Treatise of the 
Imitation of Jesus Christ; in four Books. Written 
originally in Latin by Thomas a Kempis *. I'o 
which, composed by the Translator, are added Me¬ 
ditations and Prayers for sick Persons, 1696” Svo. 
—This was likewise published in 12 nio, 173 ° ; an< ^ 
in Svo, 1759. " 

The Sieur de Cliarron’s Three Books of Wis¬ 
dom ; written originally in French, with an 

cessary advantage, and indeed a right due both to him and 
myself, to take sanctuary in the goodness of a person who knows 
the better how to pardon, because lie knows how to judge ; and 
whose virtues have already not only approved, but transcribed, 
and by the best, the Christian morality, hare even corrected and 
refined upon all the roost valuable parts of this book. How far 
this is your case, 1 will not, 1 need not lake upon me to deter¬ 
mine/ All, Sir, that have the happiness to know you, will do it 
for me. Permit rue only to close this address with my most 
sincere wishes, that you may long continue an ornament to 
learning, religion, and your own family, a public blessing to 
your country and yam* friends, and that l may have the honour of 
being ever ac knowledged in that number ■ one testimony w hereof 
wiU be the accepting these professions which I am now desirous 
to make to the world, of my being with all possible respect. 
Sir, your most obliged and most humble servant, 

Lewisham, Feb 1, George Staxhqpe” 

■* The author of the “ Memoirs of Scriblerus' 1 has an oblique 
stroke at Hr. Stanhope, when lie observes that ft Maims Aurelius 
Is excellent at snip-snap, and honest Thomas a Kempis is as 
prim and polite as any preacher at Canterbury,” This remark is 
Dr Joseph Wart on's \ who adds, u There is hardly any species of bad 
w riting but what is exposed in some part or other ot this little 
Treatise, in which the jits test rules are delivered under the mask 
of ridicule, fortius et melius than in professed serious and critical 
.discourses " 

f u And Reason raise o’er Instinct as you can. 

In this 'tis God directs, in that *tis Man,” 

On the above couplet in the Essay on Man/' Dr. IT rut on ob¬ 
serves, “ Charron, of whom Pope and Bolingbroke were so 
fond, has treated tins subject with so much freedom of thought, 
and endeavoured to raise Instinct so much above Reason, that 
Stanhope, hb Translator, deemed it necessary to obviate tjie 
tendency of his tenets, by a long Appendix to the 34 th chapter 
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Account of the Author. Made English by George 
Stanhope; 16.97,” 3 vols. 8vo.—A third edition ap¬ 
peared in I7 2 ,9* 

“ Moral Maxims and Reflexions*, in Four Parts, 
Written in French by the Duke of Ro.chefbueault ; 
now made English,' 169,9 12mo. reprinted in 

8vo, 1706'. 

“ The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
the Roman Emperor-}-; with the addition of Andrew 
Dacier’s Remarks, translated by him from the 
French into Latin ; and the Emperor’s Life by the 
same, but considerably enlarged and corrected ; 
1699," 4to.—These were reprinted in 1707 ; and 
again in Svo, 1720. 

“Fifteen Sermons upon several Occasions; 1700,” 
Svo. With a short Scheme, subjoined in the Pre¬ 
face, of tiie Authors general design; and of that 
dependence with these Discourses, though com¬ 
posed at several times, and upon very different oc¬ 
casions, yet, as now connected in one volume, have 
upon each other. Dedicated to Dr. Thomas Teni son. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in a very manly and 
respectful style of elegance ; which, in effect, is the 
keenest satire upon that fulsome and gross incense, 
so often prostituted in similar productions. 

“ The Truth and Excellence of the Christian 
Religion asserted, against Jews, Infidels, and Here- 
ticks ; in XVI Sermons, preached at the Lectures 
founded by the Honourable Robert Boyle Esq. 
for the Years 1701 and 1702;- 1706,” 4to. All 
these Sermons, w hich were preached at St. Paul’s 

of the first book/' arid adds, It appears a little strange, that 
So orthodox a Divine as Stanhope should translate two books 
that arc supposed to favour libertinism and scepticism—the 
Wisdom of Charron, and the Maxims of Rochefoucauli; * 

* Sec the preceding note. 

f This* as a work of Dr, Stanhope, may be traced from 
“ J. A. Fabricii Bibliotheca Greeca, Damburgi, 1723 /’ vol. I V* 
p. 26 .—‘See the remark on it in p. 155 . 

jin Di\ Birch’s MSS. in the British Museum, is a letter of 
Dr, Stanhope* with some inscriptions relative to the Boyle family- 

Cathe- 
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Cathedral, were printed by the elder Bowyer; and 
each of them was published singly. They were de¬ 
dicated to Thomas [Tenison] Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury ; Sir Henry Ashurst, Baronet; Sir John 
Bettenbam, Knight, Serjeant at Law; and John 
Evelyn, Esq. one of the Trustees of Mr. Boyle’s 
will.—These Sermons were republished in folio, 
1739 . 

“ The early Conversion of Islanders, a wise Ex¬ 
pedient for propagating Christianity; a Sermon by 
Dr. Stanhope; I714, 4 to. 

In 1716 the Dean gave a fourth edition of 
(< Parsons’s Christian Directory *, being a Treatise 
of Holy Resolution; in Two Parts ; 8 vo. The 
original work appeared so long since as 15S3 and 
1591. It is an excellent book, and owes much of 
its celebrity to the amiable and exemplary patronage 
of the Dean of Canterbury ; who, being sensible of 
its value, put it into modem English, and has 
adapted his abridgement of it, very judiciously, to 
the Protestant reader. An eighth edition was pub¬ 
lished in 178a. 

“ Pious Breathings : being the Meditations of St. 
Augustine, his Treatise of the Love of God, Solilo¬ 
quies, and Manual. To which are added, Select 
Contemplations from St. Anselm and St. Bernard.” 
A fourth edition of it was published in 1714, Svo ; 
another in 1720. From this translation may be 
seen, in how masterly a manner the Dean could 
preserve, if not improve, the sense of his author, 
without the servile closeness of a literal version. 

“A Funeral Sermon, in honour of Mr. Richard 
Bare, Bookseller in Holborn ; 1 734 which met 
with the singular felicity, and well deserved it, of 
going through two editions, in 4to, within the year. 
Nor will this be matter of surprize to any reader 1 
who is made acquainted with the character of the 
deceased -j-\ 

■■■ .See vo 1 .1, p. 119 . ■}• Soevo). I. pp. 61, '264. 

“ Twelve 
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te Twelve Sermons *, oil several Occasions ; 

1727 )” 8vo. 

“ The Grounds and Principles of the Christian 
Religion explained, in a Catechetical Discourse, for 
the Instruction of young People ; written in French 
by J. F. Ostervald, and rendered into English by 
Humphrey Wanley were revised by George Stan¬ 
hope, D. D.—A fifth edition was published in 1734; 
and a seventh in 1765- 

In 1730, two years after Dr. Stanhope's death, 
was given a Translation of the admirable Greek 
Devotions of Dr. Lancelot Andrews -Jr, Bishop of 
Winchester, intituled, Private Prayers for every 
Day in the Week, and for the several Parts of each 
Day ; with Additions; by George Stanhope, D. I). 
late Dean of Canterbury a thin 8 vo ; to which 
are prefixed, a short account of the Bishop and 
Dean, and their portraits neatly engraved |. 

* The Sermons which he printed singly were, 1 . On a Public 
Thanksgiving, Nov, 6 , H>93 3 leak xxvi. 4.— f l . The Christian’s 
Inheritance, at the Funeral of Dr, Towerson, 1(J97 i Kom. viii, 
17,—3, The Happiness of good Men after Death, at the Funeral 
of Mr; Cabell, ICtDS.—4, The Duty of Juries, an Assize Sermon, 
1701 ; Pro, xxiv. 24, 25.*—5. The Duty of Witnesses, another 
Assize Sermon, 1701 $ Exod. xxiu. L— 6 . Christian Charity, at a 
Country Feast, 1701 ; Johnxhi. 34.-—7. The Wisdom of Charity 
to the Poor, 1702j Luke xvi, 9, —S. The Duty of Rebuking, 
(before the Lord Mayor) for the Reformation of Manners, Lev. 
xix. 17.— 9- Of Temptations, before the Queen, 1703 ; Matt. 

iv. 1 ,— 10 . Before the Queen, 1704 3 Matt. viiL % 3.— 11 , 
Before the House of Commons, Jan. 30, 1705 3 Ps. xciv, 20 , 2 1 - 
12. At the Annual Meeting of the Charity Schools, 1705 3 Luke 
xvt. 25.—13. Concio adSynodom (seep, 152) 1705.—14. Before 
the Queen, at a Than ksgi ving, June 27, 1 70 G.— 1 G . Christ ianity 
the only true Comfort for troubled Minds 3 before the Queen 3 
Matt \i. 28 -—17* Before the Queen, 1713 3 John xv. 5.—13. 
The Early Conversion of Islanders a wise Expedient for propa¬ 
gating Christianity; for the Propagation of the Gospel 3 Isai. 
ix. 9,—19. Before the Corporation of the Trinity House, Matt, 

v. 9 b “20. At the Funeral of Mr. Sare, 1724, 

f Of whom, see vol, L under the year J730, 

J There is a fine mezzotinto print of Dean Stanhope, en¬ 
graved by Faber, after a painting by Ellis j from which a copy 
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Of this posthumous little volume, the worthy 
editor was the Rev. John Hutton, an intimate friend 
of the translator; who observes, that “Dean Stan¬ 
hope’s personal qualifications, prudence, and'public 
spirit, bore a considerable resemblance to those of 
BP- Andrews. His life was a constant uniform pat¬ 
tern of chearful, undisguised, and unaffected piety. 
His uncommon diligence and industry, assisted by 
excellent parts, had enriched him with a large stock 
of polite, solid, and most useful learning. Besides 
his mother-tongue, in which he had so great a com¬ 
mand, he was master of the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
and French. These he put to their proper use; not 
for any vain ostentation, but as instruments of pro¬ 
curing the knowledge of all those things, which have 
rendered him an accomplished gentleman, a worthy 
man, and a substantial Divine. If is well-digested 
learning, accurate judgment, candour, and good¬ 
nature-, shone very brightly in Ids conversation, as 
well as in his preaching and his writings ; all con¬ 
secrated to the honour of God, and to the promoting 
of Virtue and true Religion. Indeed, some, ivho 
have conversed most intimately with him, have 
assured me, they never knew any one who so 
continually spoke and acted with a regard to these 
ends. His preaching was really admirable and edi¬ 
fying ; his style clear and plain, but noble ; his 
reasonings were easy and strong; his persuasions 
powerfully moving ; his action and way of speaking 
graceful, just, and affecting ; his subjects well 
chosen, and suited to his auditory. The greatest 
and best of his hearers (and he often had the greatest 
in this nation) might learn what was profitable from 
him ; which if they neglected to do, his discourses 
will rise up in judgment against them ; and, in the 

was taken in Gent.. Mag. vq5. h. p. 463. Many are the prints to be 
met with of so valuable an original; but too dissimilar from each 
other, to hare been likenesses, even of that variuiri mutabile 
semper being, Mail. 
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mean thm\ demonstrate that he omitted nothing 
necessary; to deliver his own soul. II is writings are, 
or may be, in every body’s hand, and every body 
will judge of them as they please: I shall, therefore, 
leave them so to do ; and only affirm what l know, 
from more than a single experience, that they are 
an inestimable treasure for the devout people of this 
nation ** 

* Preface; to the Translation of Bp. Andrews's Greek Devo¬ 
tions* published by Richard Williamson, 1/30. Those who knew 
the character of the late Dr. George Home, a successor of Dr. 
Stanhope in the deanry of Canterbury* and afterwards bishop of 
Norwich, will not wonder at his entertaining a particular esteem 
for the work in question. This he shewed by himself being 1 also 
its Editor; and into better hands it could hardly have fallen, 
than those of the Commentator upon the Psalms. His celebrated 
Biographer informs ns* that“ Mr. Horne w as initiated early into 
that most difficult part of his Pastoral charge* the visitation of 
the Sick and Dying : a work* as he justly observes* of extreme 
charity* hut for which all mm are not equally fit * some* be¬ 
cause they have too little, tenderness * and others* because they 
have too much. It is a blessing that there are many helps and 
directions for those who wish to improve themselves. The office 
in the Liturgy' is excellent in Its kind* but it doth not come up to 
all cases. Among the posthumous papers of Bp, Horne* I find 
an inestimable manuscript* which it is probable he might begin 
to compile for his own use about this time* ami partly for the 
occasion of which ! have been speaking. He was by no means 
unacquainted with the matter and language of prayerj having 
shewn to me* as we were upon a walk one summer’s evening in 
tlic country, when he was a very young man, tbat precious com¬ 
position of Bp, Andrews, the fiist copy of which occurred to him 
in the library of Magdalen college ; and on which he set so great 
a value during the rest of his life* that, while he was Dean of 
Canterbury* he published* after the example of the excellent 
Dean Stanhope* hi& predecessor* a handsome edition of it. The 
■*original is in Greek and Latin * and it happened some time after 
Mr Horne had again brought the w ork into request* that a good 
number of copies of the Gr eek and Latin edition were discovered 
in a warehouse at Oxford* where they had lain undisturbed* in 
sheds* for many years. In the copy published after Dean Stan* 
hope’s form; the Manual for the Sick, though the best thing 
extant upon its subject, is wholly omitted i but* in the post¬ 
humous manuscript l speak of, the whole is put together* with 
improvements by the compiler ; and 1 wish all the parochial 
Clergy in the Nation were possessed of it. T1 — r I’he late truly re¬ 
verend Editor of the Devotions thus concludes his Advertisement 

. to 
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tf The late Dean of Canterbury/' says Di\ Felton* 
** is excellent in the whole. His thoughts and rea¬ 
soning are bright and solid- His style is just, both 
for purity of language, and fur strength and beauty 
of expression * : but the periods are formed in so 
peculiar an order of the words* that it was an obser¬ 
vation, nobody could pronounce them with the 
same grace and advantage as himself " 

How far Dr, Stanhope, both in heart and by his 
pen* was qualified to feel and to express the senti¬ 
ments of a pure devotion, is evinced by numberless 
very striking passages in liis discourses from the 
pulpit/ and other publications. To speak particu¬ 
larly of all the private and public virtues so eminently 
conspicuous in Dean Stanhope, of his constant assi¬ 
duity in preaching, and his prudent and faithful 
discharge of all the duties of his ministry ; of the 
many charities and good works, in which, throughout 
life, he was engaged, and of the liberal provision, 
in proportion to his substance, which he made for 

to the Reader : ff When thou hast bought the book^ enter into 
thy closet, and shut the door. Pray with Bp, Andrews for one 
week* and he will be thy companion for the residue of thy years. 
He will be pleasant in thy life, and at the hour of death he will 
not forsake thee." See Memoirs of Bishop Horne,” by the 
learned William Jones, M. A. F. R. S. one of his Lordship's 
chaplains 3 the companion of his earliest studies, and sometime 
minister of Nay land in Suffolk ; ol whose eminent abilities as a 
divine, a philosopher, and a real friend of his country, the world 
received many valuable proofs 3 and of whose farther character 
see Gent. Mag. vol. LXX. p. 1S3 j where h^p death, Dec. 30, 
1799* is recorded. 

* cf l)r, Stanhope is naturally formed to convey the milder mes¬ 
sages of peace and grace 3 the very genius of his style is fine and 
soft 3 and has more of the persuasive than the terrible. He is a 
grave and substantial preacher* yet has gaiety enough to make 
his discourses shine. He gives them all a sparkling air of po¬ 
liteness, and a peculiar turn of harmony to please the palate of 
the curious. He also makes them moving and divine, to gratify 
the devout. His translations are fine and matchless 3 and he cal¬ 
culates lus writings for all sorts of readers : they are contrived, 
like common air, both for courtier and peasant." Dunton* p, 44S. 

f Felton u Oil reading the Cla&sicks/* p. 184, 

Vol. IV." M 
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them in his fast will ; would far exceed the brevity 
to which it is wished to confine this narrative. 

* Traits, however, of his exemplary humanity, 
recorded in the first volume of these Anecdotes/* 
must not be passed over in silence, as they reflect 
equal honour on both the parties concerned. 

In 1712-13, the elder Bowyer, after having for 
thirteen years pursued business with unremxtted 
industry and unsullied reputation, was, in cue fatal 
night, reduced to absolute want, by a calamitous 
fire. Every one who knew the respectable sufferer 
was instant and anxious, either to relieve, or to sym¬ 
pathize in his great affliction ; and Mr, Bowyer, on 
this occasion, received from Dean Stanhope one 
of the most excellent and affecting letters that so 
melancholy an event could be supposed to suggest. 
It was written in haste, the very day after ; and 
speaks, indubitably, the language of the heart 

The younger Bowyer never forgot this striking 
testimony of regard for his parent- In his last will, 
is the following exemplary bequest: (e l give thirty 
pounds to the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, in 
gratitude for the kindness of the worthy Dr, Stan¬ 
hope, some time Dean of Canterbury, to my father; 
the remembrance of which, amongst the propri¬ 
etors of his Works, I have long out-lived, as i have 
experienced by not being employed to print 
them This sum of thirty pounds the Dean and 
Chapter of Canterbury very handsomely appro- 

* See voL I. p, 51 , 

t The following letter on that subject was addressed by him, 
m March 1764, to an eminent Bookseller; and, wldjeit does 
honour to the writer, is highly respectful to the memory of Dr. 
Stanhope 1 Sir, tlic Advertisements which I see in the papers, 
of a new edition of Dean Stanhope's Comment on the Epistles 
anti Gospels, recalls to my mind those past and valuable friend¬ 
ships, which 1 cover in my breast, that 1 may there more tenderly 
cherish them. The inclosed will testify tliat of the Dean’s to my 
Father, written as it came, from the heart, on a most affecting 
occasion. 1 leave you to judge w hat sentiments I must feel, when 
i reflect on having enjoyed the living patronage of tiiat pious 
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printed to the purchase of valuable hooks, as the 
most honourable mode of perpetuating the Testator’s 
gratitude. 

The next instance is equally replete with genuine 
philanthropy, and shews how warmly Dr. Stanhope 
could feel for the distressed, under every sort of 
trial *. 

But the Dean was ever ready in promoting acts of 
benevolence. At a sermon preached by him in 
Deptford, no less than 100 1 . were collected, for the 
support of the charity-school there, founded by Mr. 
and Mrs. Gransden, and established by other bene¬ 
factors. In 1727, he gave 150/. 4 per cent, to ap¬ 
prentice out children from the school, and to buy 
books for them. A girls’ school being instituted at 
Lewisham in l(i,9,9, Di\ Stanhope bequeathed to it 
a sum of 150/. and Mrs. Stanhope gave 50/. To 
the interests of this money ai*e added two-thirds of 
the sacramental collections, pursuant to an order of 
Dr. Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, in 1699 ; forming. 

Writer, and being- excluded, after Ids death, from printing a 
single sheet of his Works, On the other hand, when I compare 
the afflicting dispensation of Providence at that time, with my 
present circumstances in the world, I have great reason to he 
abundantly thankfulj and to say, within myself. Shall I receive ? 
good at the hand of man in my youth, and repine at his neglect of 
me in my old age ? No, if w mine own infirmity ; it is the natural 
consequence of the decays of nature; and 1 w ill not blame he;' 
great Author and Director. I send s ou the good Dean's letter, 
that it may find a place, perhaps, i n some future edition o£ hb 
Works; provided, only, you subjoin to it the following memo- 
fandiun : 1 Communicated by the son of the above Mr. Bowycr ; 
who was desirous of perpetuating this page among the valuable 
writings of the Author, when denied the privilege of printing 
anv part of them/ lam, Sir, &c, TV, Bowveh.*’ 

* See this letter in vol, f. p. 220; at the perusal of which, 
the judicious reader must be immediately reminded of St 
Paul a Epistle todPMIernon, in favour of Onesimus \ and will w ith 
pleasure recollect those two most; elegant and kind epistles of the 
younger Pliny to liis friend Sabianus, Lib. ix. Ep. xxi. and xxiv. 
They are excellently translated by Mr, Melmoth; and only con¬ 
firm the idea, how much alike good men think, in circumstances 
of a similar nature, and wMro the benign heart is sincerely and 
warmly concerned* 

lit 2 together. 
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together, a salary of twenty guineas a year for the 
mistress, besides coal and candle. 

Some letters passed between Bp. A tier bury and the 
Dean, in January 1718-19, on the increasing neglect 
of public baptism, and the substitution of private 
baptism at home *. In this business his Lordship 
seems to have interested himself upon serious prin¬ 
ciple, as if judging that those, who neither at their 
own marriage, nor at the baptism of their progeny, 
find their way to Church, will hardly be inclined to- 
do so upon other occasions. In an animated and 
excellent Charge to his Clergy of the diocese of 
Rochester, in May 1716, he had before, in very 
pointed terms, noticed the matter with disappro¬ 
bation 'j-. 

Dr. Stanhope was twice married ; first to Olivia 
Cotton^, by whom he had one son and four 
daughters, and to whom, on a mural monument of 
white marble, in Lewisham church, the following 
epitaph is inscribed : ce In memory of Olivia, 
daughter of Charles Cotton, late of Beresford, in the 
county of Stafford, esquire, and wife cf George 


* See Bp. Atterbury’s Epistolary Correspondence, ed. 1790 
vol. IT. pp. 76—79. f Ibid. vol. III. p. 343. 

7 This lady was related also to Sir Aston Cokayne, baronet, 
the Poet, whose 99rh epigram of his second Book" is addressed 
" to b's noble cousin Sir Charles Cotton the younger;” who- 
likewise was a poet, and his mother was a Stanhope. Sir John 
Stanhope, ofShelford, in the county of Nottingham, and of El- 
vaston in Derbyshire, knight, dying *» 1611, left, bv his first 
wife, Philip, created Earl of Chesterfield } and by his second 
wife (Katharine, daughter of Thomas Trent ham, esquire of 
Rochester priory ifi the county of Stafford) three sons and six 
daughters. Of these. Sir John Stanhope was seated at Elvaston, 
and had issue by his first wife (Olive, daughter and heir of Edward 
Beresford, of Beresford, esquire) a daughter Olive, who was heir 
to her mother, and manied Charles Cotton, esq. Bv his second 
wife, Mary Radcliffe, Sir John Stanhope, junior, had John, 
*£**$?* dtc mxni, Earl of Harrington. Of the six daughters 
ol Sir John Stanhope, senior, was Anne, mother of the poet Sir 
A. Cokayne. See Gent: Mag. vol. LXVII. p. 557 j and Sir John 
Haw kins s Lite of Cotton, in Isaac^Valtou’s “ Complete Angler,” 
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Stanhope, D. D, dean of Canterbury, and vicar of 
this parish. By him she had issue Catharine (de¬ 
ceased). Mary, Jane, George, Elizabeth, and Char¬ 
lotte. She departed this life June 1, A. D. 1707.” 
His second lady was sister to Sir Charles Wager *, 
and survived the Dean but a few years, (lying 
October 1, 1730, aged about 54 . One of the Dean's 
daughters was married to a son of Bp. Burnet. 

The Dean himself died, universally beloved, 
March 1.8, 1728. In the chancel of Lewisham 
church, within the rails of the altar, on a flat grave¬ 
stone, is this memorial: 

“ Depositum Georgii Stanhope, 

S. T. P. Dec. Cant, et 
Ecclesise hujus Vicarii, 1728.” 

Another monument was erected to him, in the 
old church at Lewisham, by his widow, with this 
inscription; 

<{ In memory of 

the very Rev. George Stanhope, D. D. 

38 years vicar of this place, and 26 of 
the neighbouring Church at Deptford ; 
constituted Dean of Canterbury, A. D. 1703 ; 
and thrice Prolocutor 
of the Lower House of Convocation ; 

* Bp. Atterbury, in a letter to Bp. Trelawny, dated Bromley, 
Aug. 24, 1718 , says, " My honoured Lord, I received your com¬ 
mands yesterday at tlie Beamy [i. e. of Westminster] when 1 was 
stepping into my coach to come hither. 1 endeavoured to obey 
them, hv calling at the Bean’s [of Canterbury] as I passed. But 
he and his family are from home ; gone with Sir Charles Wager 
to Br. Watson's in Cambridgeshire, where they are to stay for a 
fortnight; so no account is to be had from him ; and the time 
prescribed by your Lordship is so short, that I could not procure 
any elsewhere. 1 am sorry 1 was so unsuccessful, and am your 
Lordship’s most obedient and faithful servant, Fh. Roffen,"— 
This letter [bracketed as above] may introduce the following note 
upon it: rt That Dean Stanhope, married to Sir Charles Wager s 
sister, was vicar of Lewisham, lying in the Bishop’s road from 
Westminster to Bromley ; see Bp. Atterbury’s Epistolary Corre¬ 
spondence, voLI, p. 451 j vol, II. p. 58 ; and see also two letters, 
hothc’ated Jan, 1, 1718-19." 

whose 
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whose piety was real and rational, 
his charity great and universal, 
fruitful in acts of mercy, 
and in all good works. 

His learning was elegant and comprehensive, 
his conversation polite and delicate ; 
grave, without preciseness, 
facetious, without levity. 

The good Christian, the solid Divine, 
and the line Gentleman, 
in him were happily united ; 
who, though amply qualified for the highest 
honours of his sacred function, 
yet was content with only deserving them. 

In his pastoral office a pattern to his people, 
and to all who shall succeed hup 
in the care of them. 

His discourses from the pulpit 
were equally pleasing and profitable ; 
a beautiful intermixture of the clearest reasoning, 
with the purest diction, 
attended with all the graces 
of a just elocution ; 

as his works from the press have spoken 
the praises of his nappy genius ; 
his love of God and men ; 
for which 

generations to come will bless his memory. 

He was born March the 5th * ; 
he died March the 18th, 1727-8 ; aged 6'S years." 

The above monument, with several others, was 
removed from the old parish-church at the time of 
rebuilding ; and well deserves a better fate, than to 
be thrown aside in the vault -of the new church, 
where it now lies (1S09). 

Proh P udor l heu Piet as ! hcu priscci Fides ! 


* The year of his birth, omitted in tlie orij 
}ias been already mentioned. 


inscription* 
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Surely an honourable place within the new walls 
should have been found, for the memorial of this 
great and good man ; who, for so many years, had 
shone the very distinguished ornament both of the 
parish and of liis sacred profession ! We sincerely 
hope it is not yet too late. , 



The following letter was addressed by Dean Stan¬ 
hope, to a young relation who had entered into holy 
orders *. 

« Dear Cousin; At your father's request, to whom 
I can deny nothing ; and, as he tells me, at your 
desire also, I trouble you with this letter of advice, 
relative to your studies of Divinity. 

« A good deal of pains might perhaps be saved 
to both of us, by my receiving, first, an account of 
the entrance and progress you have already made, 
since your thoughts were turned to this profession. 
You will therefore pardon me, if I suggest several 
things, which your own proficiency, or the advice 
of other friends, had made unnecessary. 

“The first care of a Divine should be, to make 
himself well skilled in the Bible ; which is not to be 
done without the help of good Commentators. But, 
since what Solomon says of books in general, is as 
true of this, as of any other sort, ‘ that of making 
them there is no end: and that much study of them 
is a weariness of the flesh I will point you out a 
few,' in which you will find the substance of a great 

many. . 

« These are, Bp. Patrick's Commentaries,. which 
will lead you a great way, even from Genesis to 
Isaiah; Day, upon that prophet; Pocock, on those 
■of the Minor Prophets whom he has undertaken ; 
Hammond and Whitby, on the New t estament ; 
and the incomparable St. Chrysostom, both for bis 
Explications, and his moral Improvements of Scrip" 

* See Gent. Mag, 1792. vol. LXH. p. 10*. 
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tiire. With these, and the help of Poole’s Synopsis, 
or the great Critics, for those parts of Scripture not 
before named, it might be well to go through a 
whole course of the Bible, with great attention and 
care ; wherein it may be fit to take along with you 
Abp. Usher's Annals ; Prideaux’s Connection of the 
Old. and New Testament; the Works of Lightfoot, 
and Mr. Mede. 

u But, as the Bible is to be a constant study, and 
as it would be too troublesome, upon every reading 
of it, to turn to many expositors : I advise, by all 
means, that you would get the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments, in quarto, doubly interleaved with blank 
paper, a page for each column, and divided into 
nine or ten volumes. Thus, as you go along, you 
may enter such remarks as you think useful, and re¬ 
ferences to such authors as may occasionally be con¬ 
sulted ; which, when done, will save you the trouble 
of reading more than your own notes, as often as 
you shall go over the Bible afterwards. This I have 
found of great use to myself, and herein can speak 
from my own experience. 

“ As to other books, which may fit you for the 
discharge of your duty, Mr. Hooker, Bishops San¬ 
derson, Pearson, and Stillingfleet, Dr. Jackson, and 
Abp. Tillotson, cannot be read too often. Happy 
is the man who can form his style upon the last of 
these ; and, in plain practical preaching, upon the 
rational, instructive, and familiar way of the Whole 
Duty of Man, and Bp. Blackall. ' 

" I had rather you should be told by any other 
person, that the time may not be quite lost, which 
is employed in casting an eye, now' and then, upon 
my Boyle s Lectures ; my volume of Sermons, 
printed 1700 * ; and my Comments upon the 

* The (r Fifteen Sermons.” His other volume of “Twelve 
Sermons was evidently not published at the time of his writing 
t ins letter, the date of which has been omitted ; but that it was 
dvawnup later than the year 1 ? 1 « is evident from a subsequent 

passage. 1 
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Epistles and Gospels, for the course of the whole 
year. I am sure, at least, that time will be well 
spent, which ypu bestow on Scot’s Christian Life; 
Lucas’s Enquiry after Happiness ; and Sherlock’s 
Treatises of Death, Judgment, and Providence. 

“ There is a French Testament, in four volumes, 
8 vo, (the very book of Ouesnol that hath made 
such a bustle of late, by giving rise to the famous 
Bull Umgenitus;) which, if you are not master of 
the French, may be had translated into English. It 
abounds with many excellent reflections, both moral 
and devotional; and though some might better have 
been spared, which a person of your parts and at¬ 
tainments will find no difficulty to distinguish from 
the rest; yet, upon the whole, the book may do 
great service to a discerning reader; both for framing 
in himself a religious temper of mind, and for in¬ 
structing others in their duty. 

“ Your country, I know, swarms with Papists 
and Dissenters. For maintaining your ground against 
the former, 1 know' not a shorter or more effectual 
way than to make yourself master of the Tracts 
written against them in the reign of King James II. 
And for the latter, as to the part of discipline, 
besides Hooker and Sanderson, the London Cases 
against the Dissenters, and Bp. Stiff ingfleet’s Un¬ 
reasonableness of Separation ; and, as to the doc¬ 
trinal part, besides Dr. Jackson, Bp. Bull on Justi¬ 
fication ; Clagett, upon the Operations of the Spirit; 
and the Collection of Tracts concerning Predesti¬ 
nation and Providence, printed at Cambridge, 17 IS, 
are excellently good. 

tf I mention only the several authors above as fit 
to be studied, without enlarging upon Ecclesiastical 
History', the Fathers, or Casuistical Divinity', which 
will naturally hereafter fall into your way ; because, 
at present, I design to recommend what may soon 
lay the sure foundation for a true Church of England 
Divine ; and, supposing you to think, as I do, that 
it is high time to have done, I will only add one word 

more 
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more about Preaching ; which is, that you would 
not disdain to do it in as low and familiar, provided 
it always he in clear and proper language, as you 
can possibly contrive. The more you converse with 
the common people, the more you will find the ne¬ 
cessity of this advice ; and, depend upon it, the 
more intelligible you are to the meanest, the more 
at ce i ituble you will he to the best and most judicious 
of your hearers. 

c: l take it for granted, you will expound tlie 
Catechism frequently ; and if you suffer yourself, 
after 1 laving digested the heads of what you would 
say, to enlarge extempore, this perhaps may be 
better, both for you, and those you instruct, than 
a set and elaborate discourse. The same way of 
talking, off-hand, will likewise be necessary in your 
visits to the sick ; for which you may reap some be¬ 
nefit from a little book, written in Latin, by Dr. 
*8teame, of Ireland *, 

“ Many filings more might probably occur, had 
T opportunity of conversing with you. I11 the mean 
time I only add, that you will do well so to demean 
yourself in all the offices of your function, that your 
people may think you are in very good earnest; and 
so to order your whole conversation, that they may 
be sure you are so. To which purpose, as you will 
have, my hearty prayers, so I beg yours for your 
most affectionate cousin, George Stanhope.” 

* This treatise “ Tie Visitatione Infinnorum," by Dr. John 
Stearne, bishop of Clogher, is short indeed, but comprehensive, 
and valuably useful. We believe it has been translated; or, at 
least, adapted and blended into some other work in English, of 
the same kind. 
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EPITAPHS 

WRITTEN BY 

Mr. THOMAS WAGSTAFFE, &c. (See vol. I. p. 37.) 

AT Mr. Spearman’s request, I drew up the fol¬ 
lowing epitaph on his Father, according to_ the 
character he gave me of hi in : 

“ IIoberto Spearman, 
yiro antiqua fide et virtute : 

. W 

suavissirnis moribus 
beuevolaquc indole 
pried itus, 

uxori, liberis, amicis, 
visit carus, desideratissimus obiit 
xviii Oct. A. I>. MDCcxxvm, 
getatis suae lxx. 

Vitae consortem habuit 
Hannam 

filiam unieam Gul. Webster 
de Stockton, mercatoris; 
b qua suscepit tres fihos, 

Robertum, Gulielmum, et Johannem, 
adhuc superstites ; 
filiam verb unicam Dorotheam, 
fiac olim terra, patre jam vivo, conditam. 
Kobertus 

filius natu maxiihus 
posuit.” 


“To 
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“To the memory 
of Mr. Robert Spearman, 
a person-of plain virtue, 
and unfashionable integrity; 
who 

for his great humanity 
and good nature 
was, 

by wife, children, and friends, 
much beloved, and most unwillingly parted with 
on lStli Oct. 1728, in the 70th year of his age. 
He married Hannah 
the only daughter 

of Mr. William Webster of Stockton, merchant; 
by whom he had three sons, 

Hubert, William, and John, 
yet living, 

and one daughter Dorothy 
buried here in her father’s life-time. 
Robert 
his eldest son 
placed this memorial.'’ 


When Mr. George Smith of Faverskam wrote me 
word that he intended to erect a monument to the 
memory of my brother and sister Smith, and in¬ 
closed a copy of the inscription he designed to put 
upon it, I added the character, and sent it to him : 
which; with the rest, is as follows : 

“ In hopes of a joyful resurrection, 
under a black marble near this wall, 
lye interred the bodies of 
Ml*. Stephen Smith of Fa vers atm, 
and-Jane his wife; 

both persons of great virtue and exemplary lives ; 
being remarkable for nothing more 
than a mutual agreement 
in discharging the duties of their station. 

They were pious without superstition, 
humble without meanness, 

and 
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and charitable 

beyond the ordinary measures of liberality ; 
just and honourable in all their transactions, 
affable and obliging in their manner and deportment; 
of so generous and beneficent a disposition, 
that they seem to have regarded others 
more than themselves ; 

and yet so tender and affectionate to each other, 
that it maybe said of them, as of Saul and Jonathan, 
They were lovelu and pleasant in their lives, 
and in their deaths they are not divided. 

She died the 13^* of November, 1729, aged 32 
years; and was daughter of the Hev. M r. Thomas 

Wagstaffe of Warwickshire by Martha his wife ; 

'He died the 7th of May, 1730, aged 48 years ; 
and was son of Mr. John Smith of i'aversham 
by Susannah his wife; 
leaving no issue." 

[N. B. The five first lines, and the account of 
their age and death, &c. contained in the eight last 
lines, were (except the addition of my father and 
mother s name) what Mr. George Smith sent me.— 
They are buried in Norton Church, near Faversbain.] 


Upon a stone under the North wall of Davingtou 
church near Faversham: 

“ Ad hunc parietem se condi voluit 
Johannes Sherwin, A. M. 

. • C de Luddenham rector, 
ere esiffi | <j e Davington patronus; 

Favershamiae natus, 

Oxonii institutus, 
ubique in pretio habitus ; 
utpote qui doctus, abstemius, pacificus, pins ; 
quodque non reticendum, 
in re musica peritissimus : 
cujus ingenii venustatem 
ne ipsa quidem canities potuit deterere, 

Obiit 1 7 0 die Januarii, T ?* „ 

( aetat. suse 74. 

Dr. 
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Dr, Tal botV epitaph at Spoffbrth in Yorkshire. 
ft Advent at regnum tuum. 
Underneath lyes 

the body of James Talbot *, D. D. 
late rector of Spoffbrth, 
whose soul firmly fexpects 
to be re-united to the same body, 
spiritualized and immortalized, 
in the day and by the power of the Lord Jesus ; 
and to give an account 

to the great Shepherd and Bishop of our souls 
of those that have been committed to his care 
in this parish : 

wishing and praying in the interim, 
as well for their sakes as his own, 
that he may do it with joy, and not with grief. 
Amen. Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly. 
Mori desiit, 

immortalitatis in Christo factus particeps, 

20 die Octobris, 

f salntis mdccviii. 
anno < , . 

^ setatis suae 44. 

Vix ea nostro voco." 


Mr. John King ordered the following inscription 
for his tomb-stone [O. where ?] a little before he 
died. 

“ Hie dormit 

spe felicis ad setemam vitam resurrectlonis 
Johannes King, 
hujus ecclesiae pastor indignus, 

Aulae PembrochiEE'l' socius immerens ; 

cujus animae, gregis, et collegii, 
per Jesum Christum misereatur Deus.” 

At Brother Clinch’s desire, I drew up the fol¬ 
lowing epitaph on my sister, who lies buried in St. 

* Publisher of Horace. 

t B. A. there mo; M. A. 1714 D. D. i;8S. 

Helen’s 
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Helen's church at York,—[IS T . R* It is cut upon tiie 
monument in one continued column,] 

“ IL L S. E, 

Martha 

"Uxor Ou lielm 1 Clinch, M. D, 
viri admodfim reverendi 
Thom^e Wagstaffe Warwjgjsnsis filia- 
Egregiis animi corporisque virtutibus 
aprimi etiam aetate conspicua ; 
decora specie, 
pectore eandido, 
proesenti ingenio, 
puelia. 

Indolem veru, 

quarn praeclaram prodid.it infans, 
fovifc aduitior, 
dotesque a natura insitas 
emdiit, auxit, expolivit. 

Sermo illi castu*, at simul dulcis, , 
actio idonea pari ter et vgnusta ; 

Tiiodestia hdaritate condita, 
imiocentia? juSjcta urbanitas. 

Sapuit 

non, quam par est, altius, 
non, quani deenit, deimissihs- 
Aiieuse dignitati cedere, 
pr opr i re co ns u te re, 
probe novit, 
animo 

sine fastu magno,- 
sine sprde humih, 
pnedita, 

Rem privatam 

eeconomicarum rationum sagax arbitra, 
obiit naviter, prudentissimC admiiiistravit; 
id si hi maxima agendum rata, 
ut, duns frugal itati studeret, 
non dee sset elegantiae: 
dunique in alios propen siory 
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haud iniqua in suos 
videretur. 

Valetudine minus comraoda diu multunique usa, 
ferre maturing patique didicit, 
utrique faertunae par. 

Non otio torpuit sana, 
non dolori aegra succubuit. 

Incolnmi corpore, mens vegeta, vivax, festiva : 

laborante, placida, patiens, composita. 

Obiit xn° die mens is Aprilis, A. D. mdccxxix, 
set, xxxvm. 

Filiorum, quos peperit, Thom,!! et Gulielmi, 
unico superstite Gulielmo. 

Hanc tabellam 

dulcissimse conjugis memoriae sacram 
mcerens posuit maritus, 

in eodem et ipse tumulo aliquando componendus.” 

N. B. This is what is engraved upon the marble; 
but I sent him also a copy of an English epitaph to 
the same purpose, which is as follows : 

“ Near this place lyes the body of 
Martha, 

the wife of William Clinch, M. I), 
and daughter of the Rev. 

Mr, Thomas Wagstaffe of Warwickshire, 
whose memory deserves to be had in honour. 
She came into the world 
with those advantages of mind and person, 
that seemed to point out the excellencies of 
her future life : 

being, when a child, remarkable 
for shape and aspect, 
for good nature and sincerity, 
for wit and ingenuity ; 

and, as shewasTborn with the best natural endowments, 
so she failed not to improve and augment them. 
She lived and acted and conversed 
with an exact regard to modesty; 
yet there was nothing of rigour 


or 
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or severity in her behaviour; 

She was willing to comply with all warrantable 
customs, 

and thought it a dyty, as it was a virtue, 
to be sociable without levity, 
and cheerful with innocence. 

She was of a sweet and affable 
and obliging disposition ; 
but then 

she knew how to value others 
without lessening herself, 
to he humble without meanness, 
and condescend without sordidness. 

She was admirably qualified 
for ceconomy and the domestic conduct, 
being industrious in contriving, vigilant in attending, 
and frugal in managing the affairs of her family; 
and all this without any prejudice 
to charity, liberality, or beneficence: 
duties which she discharged 
with so much wisdom and discernment, 
that her generosity never made her profuse, 
nor her prudence ungenerous. 

And what shall we say more ? 

In health she was active, lively, and pleasant, 
in sickness patient and resigned. 

Ease could not elevate her mind, nor pain depress it. 
She enjoyed the vigour of her strength 
with grace and honour, 
and suffered the loss of it 
with constancy and calmness and magnanimity” 


Vol. IV. 


N 
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At Brother Bell's desire, I drew up the following 
epitaph 011 his father and mother, who lye buried 
in the church of Croft in Yorkshire : 

"Hie propfc requiescit 

vir vitae mor unique integer rim us, 

Georgius Bell, 

f hujusce de Croft non ita pridem h 

deinde > rector; 

Ecclesiie^ S. Katharinae Coleman, Lond. J 

I et 

(_cathedralis S. Pauli praebendarius. 

In eodem cum conjuge tumulo conditur Maria, 
e prosapia Guisiomm in agro Glocestriensi oriunda : 
uxor marito vere digna. 

... ■*} 

Supersunt duo iilii, 

Georgius et Edvardus. 

Posuit Georgius *, 
rector hujus ecclesiae, 
et 

Johann i nuper Episcopo Londinensi 
a sacris domesticis.” 

Epitaph by Mr. Jeremy Collier ; transcribed from a 
copy under his own hand. 

“ Here lyes the body of Frances Dobbs, daughter 
of Edward Dobbs, rector of Great Snoring in Nor¬ 
folk, a considerable sufferer for the Royal Cause in 
the Reign of King Charles I. ; and, "as if virtues 
were inheritable, her Father's conscience and cou¬ 
rage seemed to descend to her. Here Religion 
having the ascendant governed the niceties of prac¬ 
tice, and secured the manner and the end. She 
was obliging without flattery, charitable without 
vanity, and generous without design; and, by de- 


* Of whom see voL I, p, 70, 
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spising interest and hating self-love, she made even 
the most unfriendly passions serviceable and inof¬ 
fensive. Her singularities were always to advan¬ 
tage, being unlike her neighbours only by being 
better. She was humble but not mean, pious but 
not morose. Here was innocence and agreeable¬ 
ness, observance and reality, friendship and plain- 
dealing, happily proportioned, and joined for orna¬ 
ment and defence; insomuch that she seems to 
have been made for model and example, and rather 
for others than herself. Her patience under sickness 
was invincible, her mind easy and resigned ; so that 
here Death may be said to kill, but not to conquer, 
the force of it being felt, but not the terrors ; and 
thus, to finish life to the greater exactness, the last 
etroaks were bold and beautifid.” 



Dr. Samuel Drake’s epitaph on his Sister-in-law, 
buried at York. 

Muii iS°, 1728. 

Positae juxta banc columnan sunt exuvia? 

Mari te 

Francisci Drake, inelytae huic civitati et perantiquEe 
chirurgi, uxoris dilectissimse, 

Georgii Woodyeare de Crookhill prop6 
Duni fhnninis castrum filial'. 

Si virginem, si conjugem, si matrerri spectes, 
castam, innocuain, amantem, amabilem, 
suorumque mirum in modum studiosam diceres. 
Filiorum quinque parens tres tantum reliquit 
superstites. 

Ob. anno ietatis tricesimo quin to. 

Fceihinae maritus desideratassimae 
memorem banc moerens statuit tabellam,” 


N 2 
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Epitaph in Westminster Abbey, by Mr. Pope. 

“ ISAACUS NeWTONU'S, 
quem immortalem 
testantur Tempus, Natura, Ccelum : 
mortalem 

hoe marmor fatetur.” 



Another, on'the same, by Dr. Bentley. 

ef Hie quiescunt 
ossa et pulvis 
ISAACI NEWTONI. 

&i quaeris, quis et qnalis ille liter it; 
abi : 

sin ex ipso nomine reliqua novisti ; 
siste paulisper, 

et mortale illucl Philosophise numen 
gvatit mente venerare 



In Westminster Abbey. 
v Hie prope magni Newtoni reliquias 
voluit jacere et suas, 

(nee tanti nominis vicinia credideris indignas,) 
Johannes Woodw ard, M. D. 
qui I)eum in ipsius operibua 
quresivit et invenit; 

et, Philosophum ut decuit Christ! an urn, veneratus est; 
terrreque abdita et mirabilia 
curios^ sed lmmiliter, 
pie sed feliciter, 
perserntatus, 

ad pceiittiorum cognitionem. 
et ad sublimiorum theoriain 
avocatus est; 

dieque April is 23, A. D. 172S, 
et contemplator ad missus et particeps ” 


In 
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Iii Westminster Abbey., 

“M.S-. 

Samuelis Butleri, 

qui Strenshamiae in agro Vigorn. nat* 1612, 
obiit Loud. l£>SO : 
vir doctus imprimis,. accr, integer, 
operibus ingenii, non item pnemiis, felix; 

Satyr ici apud nos earminis artifex egregius, 
quo simulate religioni larvam detraxit, 
et perduellium scelera liber rime exagitavit; 
scriptorum in sue genere primus et postremus* 

Ne cui vivo deerant feth omnia, 
deesset etiam mortuo tumulus; 
hoc tandem, posito rnarmore, curavit 
Johannes Barber, civis Londinensis, 

-Sir. Dennis’s inscription on the same, for a ^monu¬ 
ment designed to be erected in St. Paul s Church¬ 
yard, Covent Garden. 

u Near this place lies interred 
the body of Mr. Samuel Butler, 
author of Hud i bras. 

He was a whole species of Poets in one ; 

admirable in a manner 
in which no one else has been tolerable ; 
a manner which began and ended in him. 
in which he knew no guide, 
and has found no followers. 

Nat. 1612, ob. 1680.” 

In St. Peter’s in the East, Oxford : 
tc Hie jacet reverendus vir Josia Pullen,. A. M. 
Aulse Magd. 57 annos vice principalis, 
neenon hujusce ecclesite pastor 39 annos. 

Obiit 31 ° Decernbris, anno Domini 1714 , 
a?tatis 84." 


Upon the Right Reverend Mr. Cristy, Bishop of the Church in Scotland. '*> 

Siste paululiiin, si grave non sit. Viator, 
nec pigeat hie mecimi debitam eifuiidere lacrymam. 

Nereis forsitan, ab 1 nescis Fati atrocitate cecidisse nobis Reverendum Antistitem, 
per quem stetit in ecclesi4 decor, in religions nitor) 
et in hoc ipso tumulo quicquid hi illo nece obnoxium 
non sine maximo Sionis iuctu repositum esse. 

Si pliira veiis, paiicis accipe. 

Farentes habuit honestiore loco natos j quorum pi& simnl et sedul& curfl rit£ eruditus. 

Theologize operam Glascuse dare ccepit : in qu& supra suam Eetatem, amicorum ctiain 
expeetationem, valuit ingenii acumen. Hinc ob vitam illibatam, morum 
sanctitatem, et singularem in rebus divinis peritiam, 

Tvinrossiam ad munus sacerdotale sustinendimi, 
canonich invitatus est 
jllic stationi assignatus 

omnibus officii siu partibus strenufe fungebatur. 

Gregem sibi commissi; m, non magis nielliflufi in labris suis regnante 
suad&, qubm splendmte exempli sui fulgore, in cursu virtutis 
Christianas dirigebat: itnbecillos presidio salutaris consilii 
in itinere promovebat t lab antes confirmabat, 
fatiscentes et segrosanimi Verbi IMvintinedicainine reereabat: 
repugnantes ad rectum vitae institutum 
sermonis sui blandimentis alliciebat. 

Fortes in persecution is test tun mimiebat; 
it a in ^officio versabatur Heros illc Chris tianea pietatis ad iniscrrimam usque 
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arm, SSvi catastrophes quae hane Insulam vehementer eoncussit, et augustum Ecclesise 
nostrio vultum hictuosissiine fne davit. 

Cura primis beueficio exutus, eodem, quo antea, pio studio et industry Eecleshe 
jam sub pedibus hostium lauguenti mraistrabat j nee h grege suo 
Kinrossiensi, ullis aut minis aut muneribus avelli potuit, 

Adlimc ni societate comb, benignus, afTabilis, cunetos eloquii sui duieedine denude ebat, 
in tempore etiam festivuSj at simtd plus j scurrarum scommata et enthusiastic or mu 
calumnias eequanimi patently retrmdcbai, diluebah 
Prudent i in eonsiim cautelee eGlttmbinain adjunxerat innocentiam. 

Finuissimfl. era! in verbis veritate ; amicis idem atque imnndus; impietatis terror et 
Uostis mveteratusq boon rum asylum, adjutoriura, levamen $ mi aer is et egenis ope consilioque prsesens. 

Bumm, lectissimae sues consortls curll, sine fastu sumptuque lauta, et sine 
giavamine hospi tails ■ ex quft vultfts sui aspectu venerabili 
ornne exulabat nefas. 

Porto nihil non nobile, nihii non egregiurn et letemft memorift dignum in hoc 
nostro Heme, Ecclesise Scotican® fulcro, raitrae meritissimb jamdiu 
designator Jongb supra omnem invidiam conspieuum eiat. 

Tandem post indefessum annorum 39 in S. S. V. 1). ministerio laborem, aerumnosis 
Prin. Patiim et Ecclesiae elgdibus aiHictus, precibus et jejumis eonfectiis, di solutipnem 
terreni domicilii sens it appropinqulmteni. guare rebus suis omnibus 
felicteimfc disposilis, animam ab omm conscienttee labe purissimam, nee ullis 
eiToris teneoris obnubilatam, placidissimfc in Christo exhalavit, 3*h» nonas 
Maias, anno S. H. A71S V( b aetatis . 

Vale, Viator, et exiinium hums venerandi antistitte exemplar imitare. 

00 

be 
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The following whimsical Epitaph is copied from the handwriting of Mr. Wagstafc ; 

“ Siste gradura, Lector, etperlege. 

Hie jacet quern credas baud bene merubse 
de Trmitate, 

quia noluit unieum Deum omniscientem, &e. in tres dmdi personas ; 
de Eccleaia Anglican^,, 

quia omnes credebat Religiones I>i permissione engines habuisse ; 
de Rege Gulieluio^ 

quia nihil sibi, uti um ipse Tel Jacobus gubernaret j 
do. Patrii, 

quia nunquam intelligcbat dulce esse pro Fatri& mod ; 
de Superiori Homo Parliament!, 

quia caustc in eft non secundum justitiam, sed interesse terminate 5 
de Inferiori Dome* 

quia feoda omnium aliarum Curiarum oxaminari curavmmt > non taxnen extortiones 
Prolocutoris Domfej Clcrici, Servientis ad anna, et allorum servomm suorutn * 

de Gurus municipalibus, 

quia eae ex vociferationibus eausiclicorum, et neqmtiis attornatorum composite ■ 

de Cancel kri&, 

quia per fn tiles rationes communis leg is, non secundum conscientiani, ct leges gentium, sicut olim, gubemaf or $ 

de Collegio Her&ldorum, 

quia inveniebat socios inter se divisos, et sic reliquit j 
do Amiris, 

quia nunquam de lie bat mortem alien} us ; 
de FeminiSj 

quia nullam, nisi ipso momento, deamabat; 


>. u 
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<lo Uxorfij 

quia leges matrimoniales baud wnk vice flectebat j 
nec de seipso, 

quia per nii mam parsimoniam negligcbar curwn fistulas cx quk corrupt us fait* 
Hie fuit* dum fuit| 

Petrus Le Neve, 

unns dudum h Vice-camerarfi|t Ciu iio Reccptonim So ac earn, 
et Prosecutor Armorum a RubeftCruce, vu1g| Rouge Croix nunoupaUis, 
postea Richmond^ Heraldic, 
et den nun Nonoy Rex Armorum. 

Avus Finnianus Le Neve de Rough I and in Com. Norf* Gen, 

Avia Maria tiliu Thnrme Cony, Norwicensk$ 

Pater Franciscan civis Londmemis^ , 

Mater Anna Mia Petri Wright mercatoris Lon d mens is, 

Prater uoicuy junior et litres ex asse 

Petri fratis sui Olivarius Le Neve de Witehinghmn Magn& in Norf. ai'iniger 
Uxor Pvudentia Mia Johannis Hughes, Bristol, 
filii Meredith Hughes de ChunstM agri Radnor sen. 

Ex Prudent]ft uxore aitscepit geruellas duas, 

Elizabethan! et Annum, mortuas in pito retails mense j 
quia dieas canis pegshni ne catulum esse relinqueiLdiun. 

Obiit Petrus die mends *., t . anno Juliani kalendaiii MDCCXXIX# 
Die nunc. Lector, 

quid situ, et eris mild magnus Apollo. 

Htcc ipse Petros mscribi eunuil, 
quia semper adulationes odio habuitj 
et adulator ibus odh >sus Rd C ’ 
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The Descent of the WAGSTAFFES of KNIGHTCOTE since they crime thither, which. W9B about the letter End of w 
the Reign of Henry \1II.; collected out of old Deeds, partly by Mr. Thomas Wagstaffe of fiodington r £ 

Thomas, William, 

who came from Harbeiy, co. Warwick, to Knightcote hi the same county, had issue 
Sir Joseph Tw ac rc^ffh Four sons : John, Thomas, Andrew, Edward. 

Edward, M. D. j ' ^ Two daughters ; Julian,. 

John, 

who married Man the daughter of Thomas Makepeace, of Northend, had 
Sir Combe \ Wonstafie Five sons : James, Thomas, William, John* Giles, 

bir Thomas j “ r * Two daughters: Joan, Elizabeth, 

James 

had Three sons : William, John, Thomas* 

Three daughters : Anne,.Frances, 

William 

married Sarah daughter of Thomas Bunwes, of Arl-cot, and hail 
Four sons : James, Timothy, William, John. 

One daughter; Mary, 

■ James 

married Anne Gibson, and had 

Four sons : William, James, John, Benjamin, 

One daughter : Ruth, 

Thomas 

of Binlev, third son of James of Knightcote aforesaid, married Anne Avery of 
Itchingtoa, and liad 

Four sons: William, Thomas, Avery, Benjamin j which Benjamin died young, 
Three daughters : Dinah, Anne, Elizabeth. 

William 

married Sarah Wittingham, and had 
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Oncson , . . _ _ 

Six daughters: Sarah, Elizabeth, Hester, Rebecca, Lydia, Mary, 

Thomas, 

second son of Thomas of Binley aforesaid, married Martha Broughton, and had 
Four sons: Thomas (who died an infant), Thomas, William, Christopher. 

Five daughters: Hester, Martha, Christian, Lydia, Jane, 

Avery, 

third son of Thomas of Binley aforesaid, marled Catherine daughter of Martin Buck 

of Cambridge, and had , , 

Four sons : Thomas William (ob,mf.), Amy, William (oh inf) 

Four daughters : Anri* Catherine, Elizabeth, Dinah. 

William 

Of Farmborough, third son of William of Knightcote aforesaid, married Mary Biker 

of Francton, and had , __ , . T 

Eight sons: William, John (who died an infant). Thomas, John, James, 

Richard, Joseph, Benjamin. . 

Five daughters: Anne, Maiy, Sarah, Rebecca, Catherine. 

William 

married Avar ilia daughter of Alderman Bristow, and hail 
One daughter Avarilta, 

Thomas, t , * 

third son of William of Farmborough aforesaid, married Elizabeth daughter ot 
Charles Brandon, alias FeiTtman, and had 
Four sons : William, Thomas, John, Charles, 

Two daughters : Mary, Elizabeth. 

William . M 

married Heater daughter of Thomas, second son of Thomas of Binley aforesaid, and & 
had one son i Biker (who died an Brant) , 
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No. VI. 

ROBERT NELSON. (See vol . I. p. 37 ■) 

THIS very learned and pious Layman, son of 
Mr. John Nelson, a considerable Turkey merchant, 
by Delicia his wife, sister of Sir Gabriel Roberts, 
was born in London June 22 , 1656 ; educated at 
St. Paul’s school; and removed thence, first to 
Dry field in Gloucestershire, where he was under 
the tuition of the famous Dr. George Bull; and 
afterwards was sent to Trinity college, Cambridge. 
He contracted an early acquaintance with Arch¬ 
bishop Tillotson, which ended but with the life of 
the latter, who expired in Mr. Nelson’s arms. 

Mr. Nelson was elected F. R, S. in 1GS0 ; and in 
. the next year travelled with his friend and school¬ 
fellow Dr. Halley, first to Paris, and then to Rome, 
where he met with Lady Theophila Lucy, widow of 
Sir Ivingsmill Lucy, hart, and second daughter of 
George earl of Berkeley whom, on their return to 
England, he married in 168.2. This lady having 
been perverted to Popery by Bishop Bossuet, a cir¬ 
cumstance concealed from Mr. Nelson, was the 
cause of much uneasiness to him ; and he laboured 
much, both by his own reasoning, and the exertion 
oi his friends Tillotson and Ilickes, to recover her ; 
but his endeavours were ineffectual, and she died 
in the Romish' communion, in 1705 ; and by her 

* On the death of this lady’s son. Sir Berkeley Lucy, Mr. Nel¬ 
son’s library was sold by auction, in 1760, by Mr. Samuel Pa¬ 
terson, together with thai of Sir Berkeley, forming united a 
most extraordinary assemblage of Devotion and Infidelity. The 
sale lasted 33 days, and there were 48S6 articles, besides some 
others not then come to hgnd, but which were sold in the fol¬ 
lowing year in an anonymous auction. 
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decease enabled him to add considerably to the 
charitable purposes for which his fortune was 
always destined. 

From principle, Mr. Nelson long adhered to the 
communion of the deprived bishops; but, on the 
death of Bishop Lloyd in 1709, returned to that 
of the Church of England. 

He had for some time laboured under an asthma 
and dropsy in the breast; and the distemper grew 
to such an height soon after the publication of the 
« Life of Bishop Bull,” that, for the benefit of 
the air, he retired at length to -his cousin’s, Mrs. 
Wolf, daughter of Sir Gabriel Roberts, a widow, 
who lived at Kensington ; where he expired Jan. 16', 
1714-ly, aged 59; and left his whole estate to 
pious and charitable uses, particularly to charity- 
schools *. 

Mrs. Berkeley, in her Preface to her Son’s 
Poems, p. ccccxlviii. says, ct she lias frequently 
heard Mrs. Cherry relate the following, she thinks 
curious, anecdote of her excellent intimate friend 
Robert Nelson, esq. When dying, he lay several 
hours speechless, perfectly composed, taking no 
nourishment, shewing no signs of life ; but it was 
perceptible that he Continued to breathe. About 
four in the afternoon the day preceding his death, 
he suddenly put back the curtain, raised his head, 
and uttered the following sentence : ‘ There is a 

* 111 the Postboy, Fob. 15, 1714-15, the following adver¬ 
tisement appeared : "there is in the Press, anti shortly will be 
published, A Treatise written by the late learned and pious Ro¬ 
bert Nelson, esq. being by him addressed to Persons ot Quality ; 
which he finished in his Life-time, and in It is lust Sickness com¬ 
mitted to a Friend, w ith Leave to publish after his Decease; 
before which there will be prefixed an introductory Account ui 
the Author, and of his Design fur the Encouragement of those 
who survive him to prosecute the several Methods of. doing good 
by him therein proposed. And fpr preventing any Injury that may 
be done to the Memory of so great a Man, or to the Publick, by 
any unfaithful, imperfect, and surreptitious .Accounts, the His¬ 
tory of his Life is undertaken by a Friend, suffiflieflidy instructed 
and furnished with Materials for the same." 


very 
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very great fire in London this night * then closed 
Iiis eyes, and lay some few hours as before; the 
Poet says, 

—standing on the threshold of the old, &.c." 

He was interred in the cemetery p of St. George's 
chapel now a parochial church, in Oueen Square, 
where a monument is erected to his memory, with 
the following elegant inscription, written by Bishop 
Smalridge : 

« II. S. K. 

Robertos Nelson, armiger, 

A**> T 

patre ortus Johanne, cive Londmensi, 
ex societate Mercatoruin cum Turcis coimnercium 
habentimn, matre Deliciis sorore 
Gabrielis Roberts, equitis aurati, ex eadem 
civitate et eodem sodalitio, uxorem babuit 
honoratissimam dominam Theophilam 

* There was about this time a fire in Thames-street, near 
Xhc Custom-house, which narrowly escaped. It began in the 
night of the thirteenth, and continued burning till noon the next 
day. One 'contemporary new *paper says Mr. Nelson died on the 
15tl u another, On the 16th.—A particular account of this fire 
is given in the lf Political State,” voL IX. p. 77 3 by which it ap¬ 
peal's that above 50 lives were lost \ and Bakers hall, the Trinity 
house, and more than 120 dwellings, were either burnt or blown 
up, to the damage of more than 500,000/- See Gent. Mag. 1784, 
\ol. L1V. pp. 910, 911, where a view of the Ruins is given,—* 
Unfortunately the Historical Register begins not before Jan. 1 , 
17 16 j so that, though this work was published at the expence of 
the Sun Fire-office, we have no means of knowing whether Mr. 
Nelson really saw or only dreamt of a great fire. 

t He was the first person buried in this cemetery 3 and, as it 
was done to reconcile others to the place, who had taken an 
in sumo untable prejudice against it, as being remote from houses, 
so it proved a most prevailing precedent, and had Hie desired 
effect. 

X In the Postboy, Feb. 24, 1714-15, was the following 
i( To-morrow will be published a Sermon preached. in the Chapel 
of Ormond-streef on Sunday, Feb. 6 , 1714, upon Occasion of 
the much-lamented death of that pious and worthy Gentleman 
Robert Nelson, Esq,; published at the Request of the Trustee# 
of the said Chapel. By J t Marshall, LL. D. and Morning 
Preacher of the same " 

Lucy* 
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Lucy, Kingsmilli Lucy baronetti viduam, 
praenobilis Johan 11 is comitis de Berkeley 
.filiain, quam Aquisgranuin usque valetudinis 
recuperandce causa proficiscentem lubenter 
comitatus, ad extremum vit<e terminum 
summo amore fovit: morte divulsavn 
per noveni an nos siiperstes plurimitm desideravit. 
Literis Greecis et Latin is, 
quas partim in Schohi Paulina, 
partim iatra domestieos parietes didicerat, 
iinguarum Gallic* et Italic* peritiam 
Lutetice et Romae ageris facile adjunxit. 

In omni fer£ literarum genere versatus, 
ad Theologian stiulium animurn prsecipne uppulit; 
etfelici pariter memoria atque acrijudieio pollens, 
antiquitatum ecclesiasticarum scientia 
inter Clericos enituit Laicus. 

Peragrata sernel atque iterum Europit, 
postquam diversas Civitatum 
et Religionum formas exploraverat, 
nullam Iieipublic* ad mini strand* rationem 
Monarchiae domi constitute pneposuit, 
c*terasomnes Ecclesias Anglican* ionge posthaboit; 
banc ipsi semper charam 
beneficiis auxit, 
vita exornavit, 
scriptis defend!t, 
films ipsius obsequeirtissimus, 
et propugnator imprimis strenuus. 

Nulla erat bonorum viromin comrnunitas, 
aut ad pauperum liberos sumptu locupletiorum 
bene institueudos, 

aut ad augendam utilitateui publicam, 
aut ad promovendam Dei gloriam instituta, 
cui non se libenter socium add id it. 

Hisce studiis et temporis et opum 
partem longb maximain inipendit. 

Ouicquid facultatum supererat, 
id ferb omne supremis tabulis 
in eosdem usus legavit. 


Dum 
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Dum id sfbi negotii iiiiice dedit, Deo ut placeret, 
severam interim Christiana; Religionis 
ad quam se composu'it disciplinam 
suavissima utovum facilitate ita ternperavit, 
ut 1 ion i ini bus perraro displiceret: 
in illo enirn, si in alio quopiam mortalium, 
forma ipsa honesti mire ektcebat, 
ct amorem omnium facile excitabat. 

Cum naturae satis et gloriae, 
bonis omnibus et ecclesiae, 
parum dtu vixisset, 
fatali astlnnate covreptus, 

Kensingtonhe animam Deo reddidit, 
vitie jam ache recordatione Isetus, 
et futime spe plenus. 

Dum Cliristiantim SacriHcium rite celebrabitur, 
apud sanctse eeefiee participes, 

Neisoni vigebit memoria. 

Dum solennia recurrent Festaet Jejunia, 
Kelsoni Fastos jugiter revolvent pii; 
ilium habebimt inter by rim os et preces, 
ilium inter sacra gaudia et suspiria 
com item pa titer et adjntorem. 

Vivit adhuc, et in omne revum vivet, 

Tir pins, simplex, candidus, uvbanus: 
adlrnc in scriptis post mortem editis, 
et nunquam morituris, 

cum nobilibus et locuplctibus miscet colloquia; 
t adhuc eos sermonibus 
multa pietate et eruditions refertis 
delectare pergit et instruere. 

Ob. lb Jan. An.Dorn. 1714, 
aetat. sum 59.” 

A good portrait of Mr. Kelson was given, in 
1779 ? to the Company of Stationers, and is placed 
in the parlour of their public hall. 

Mr. Kelson published many valuable and pious 
works ; his “ Practice of true Devotion, in relation 
to the Ei>d as well as to the Means of Religion;’ 
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first published in lGpS, and of which 21 editions 
have been printed ; his “ Companion for the Fes¬ 
tivals and Fasts of the Clmrch of England, with 
Collects- and Prayers for each Solemnity/’ first 
published in 1703, and of which 2$ editions have 
been published; his “ Greit Duty of frequenting 
five Christian Sacrifice,” 1706; and his little 
tract “On Confirmation,” in particular, deserve, 
and have received, the highest commendations. lie 
wrote also “'An Account of Mr. Kettlewell’s Life 
and Writings,” 1695 ; published the English * 
Works of his tutor the learned and pious Bishop 
Bull, in folio, 1713 ; and was easily prevailed 
upon, bv that Prelate’s son, to draw up an account 
of his father’s Life and Writings -p- He had main¬ 
tained a long and intimate friendship with the 
Bishop, which gave him an opportunity of being 
acquainted with his solid and substantial worth ; 
had frequently sat at his feet, as he was a preacher ; 
and as often felt the force of those distinguishing 
talents which enabled him to shine in the pulpit. 
But, above all, he had preserved a grateful remem¬ 
brance of those advantages which lie had received 
from him in his education ; and lie spared 110 pains 
to embalm his memory, by which means he has 
made it a lasting monument of his own worth. 

The Reader will not be displeased to see some 
specimens of Mr. Nelson’s epistolary correspondence: 

I. To Mr- Prior. 

“ dear sir, Cranford, July 20, 1706. 

“I have been so agreeably entertained, in my 

* The Bishop's Latin Works were published by Dr. Grabe, 
who added to them many learned annotations and an excellent 
preface, 1703, folio. They were re-printed in 1721 by Mr. 
Bowyer, who sustained a loss of nearly 2001. by the impression. 

f 'The Life (which, with a considerable part of the Bishop’s 
Works, was consumed by the fire at Mr. Bowyer's) wasre-printed in 
Svo, and prefixed to four volumes of the Bishop's (sermons, 1713, 
1714, and 1?1G. A translation of Bull's Works on the Trinity 
was published in two vols. Svo, 1730, by Francis^ Holland, M. A, 
elm p lain to Lord Weymouth, and rector of Sutton in Wilts, 
who died in July 1731. 

Vol. IV. ' o retire- 
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retirement at this place* with the beau ties of your 
charm ing Muse, that mere sense of gratitude for the 
pleasure I have enjoyed constrains me to pay my 
acknowledgments to the masterly hand that adminis¬ 
tered it. And indeed* I must own* the banquet is 
so elegantly prepared* that at the same time that it 
raises my admiration* it gratifies and satisfies my 
appetite to the full ; and yet i can return to it with 
fresh gusto : for decles repetita placebiL 

« Our age is most certainly happy in this* that, 
when our Countrymen fight with so much bravery* 
we have a consummate Poet that secures their hardy 
deeds from oblivion, and places their battles in 
eternal light You observe a decency throughout 
your whole Ode ^ which is the effect of your true 
good sense ; that when with a liberal hand you bestow 
your incense upon our great General, it still rises in 
thicker clouds towards Her who made his arms her 
choice. I could wish our Pulpit Orators understood 
the, same decorum ; and then all their particular 
praises would have had a relation to their main sub- 
ject Without the bias of friendship* I may venture 
to say* you have improved those hints you have 
borrowed from Horace ; and, were I as well ac¬ 
quainted with Spenser I believe 1 should have 
reason to make the same judgment in reference to 
your style. I am sure* whatever his is* your ima¬ 
gination is warm, and your expressions noble and 
majestic : and yet they never carry you out of sight: 
but you are always pleased to be intelligible. I have 
but one query to make* which I doubt not but that 
you can resolve ; which is, that though the Dane 
deserves the epithet cruel ** which you bestow 

* « An Ode, humbly inscribed to the Queen, on the gloiiom 
success of her Majesty's Arms, 1706." 

-j- Mr. Prior, in the Preface to this Ode* calls Horace and Spen¬ 
ser f f hie two great examples/* 

+ it is strange that Prior did not avail himself of this friendly 
hint - and substitute another epithet for his Dane than cruel, 
which still stands in most of the editions of his Ode : if the Queen 
road it, no wonder she gave him nothing for Ins Poem, which 
contained *0 harsh a censure upon her Husband's Nation, 

upon 
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upon him ; yet whether it was not necessary to have 
softened it, for the sake of that Prince that is so 
nearly related to the subject of your Poem. -Pardon 
this criticism; for 1 am rather inclined to think it 
wrong, than to tax you with the least imperfection. 
It is possible you may think this whole letter very 
impertinent, because it comes from a person so little 
capable in judging of these matters, and in describing 
countries where lie has never travelled. But my 
mind was full : and 1 found it necessary to give 
it vent. Besides, I thought it friendly to acquaint 
you how much 1 share in your glorious success, and 
that the short journey you have made to Parnassus 
turns so much to your solid reputation. I shall con¬ 
clude this trouble, when d have assured you that I 
have no ways designed to reproach you for not 
making me a present of your noble Ocle. 1 live in 
too much obscurity to be remembered by a person 
so thronged with acquaintance of the best sort as 
you are ; anti yet 1 am willing to flatter myself with 
a share in your friendship; and, if I can give no 
other reason, I can always alledge that value and 
respect with which I am, dear Sir, 

Your most faithful humble servant, Rob. Nelson. 

“ P, S. I had almost forgot to do justice to those ad¬ 
mirable materials* you have provided for erecting 
a column -j~ to perpetuate the Queen’s glory to 
future generations; and yet it struck me with 
particular pleasure, from that knowledge I have of 
those monuments that have been raised to the 

* I 11 the six concluding stanzas.—There was an intention to 
erect some national monument to the glory of the Queen and her 
Hero, the Duke of Marlborough ; and Claud David of Burgundy 
published a large sheet-print, from ihe model of a fountain, with 
the statues of Queen Anile, the Duke of Marlborough oil horse¬ 
back, and several River Gods, designed to be erected at the 
Conduit in Cheapsklc. Under the print, Opus Equitis Ch David, 
Comitaifts Burgundiae." Kip sculpuit. 

•f Prior, it will be recollected, wrote both in Latin and Eng¬ 
lish for this very statue, wliich are printed in his Works : 

“ Ye active streams, where’er your waters flow,'’ &c. 

“ Quqcunque sterna proper at isjlumvia cursu /' &c, 

O 3 two 
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two Emperors you mention. It is a great misfoi- 
tune that we have no eminent Sculptor that can 
execute what you have so masterly designed. 
Such a work would make London exceed Rome in 
a monumental pillar, as much as it does already 
outdo her in trade and commerce. But we will 
glory that it stands fixt in jour verses; where 
latest times may read Anna’s immortal fame. 

« I desire to know whether the Queen has made you 
any present, to shew her sense of your exquisite 
performance. 1 wish it, for her sake, as well as 
yours.” <* 

II. To Mr. Harley. 

« aiR, Al, S - 11 ’ 

“ 1 beg leave to take this way of congratulating 
that justice which is at length done to your merit *, 
and of expressing my satisfaction in the conquest 
you have gained over your enemies, who were 
earnestly bent upon your destruction :. e their 
tongues imagined wickedness, and with lies they 
cut like a sharp razor.’ I cannot but think it happy 
fur a Nation, when persons in great stations encou¬ 
rage learning and the liberal sciences ; and that has 
been always so much your character, that the rising 
generation will cliearfully apply themselves to their 
studies, now they know there are Patrons that are 
disposed to distinguish their talents ; and it will be 
a comfort to those' that do not expect favours, se¬ 
curely to depend upon their having justice. I am, 
with great respect, Sir, your most obedient and 
most humble servant, Rob. Nelson. 

III. To the Rev. Dr. Swift. 

“ REVEREND SIR, Ash-Wednesday, Feb. 24, 1710-11. 

' “ I beg leave to put you in mind of the in¬ 
scription'!' which you are to prepare for the Earl of 
Berkeley’s monument . My Lady Dowager has deter- 

* Mr, Harley svas appointed Commissioner of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequerj Aug. 10, 17 10. 

f See this inscription, which is placed in Berkeley church> 
Gloucestershire, in Swift 1 # Works, eih ISOS, voL X* p. 106. 
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mined to have it in Latin ; so that I hope you want 
no farther directions 'towards the finishing of it. 
The workman calls upon mo for it; which is the 
reason of this trouble given you, by. Reverend Sir, 
your most humble servant, Rob. Nelson.” 

IV. To the Earl of Oxford. 

“ MY lord, June 20 , 1712. 

“ It is very fit that every thing that is published 
of Dr. Grabe’s should be laid before your Lordship; 
because you were pleased, in a very distinguishing 
manner, both in his life * and at his death, to shew 

* Through the recommendation of Mr. Hailey, Dr. Grabe 
received from the Queen a purse of sixty guineas towards the 
printing of his Septuagmt. A pension of a hundred pounds a 
year* which had been settled on him by King William, was also 
continued to hiuiby Queen Anne. Yet we find this learned and 
pious Divine, in 17 11, addressing the Lord Treasurer in terms 
which demonstrate that he was then sinking under the compli¬ 
cated load of peniny and ill health : 

tr :*IX LORD, St. Paul's Church-yard, Aug* 23, ITU. 

ff I Imd mv constitution, by the continual labours which 
J have undergone these fourteen years, so much weakened, and 
my health so much impaired, that within these four months I 
have had three fits of illness 3 of the last of which I am not yet 
fully recovered. Now these, as well as other accidents, ha^ c 
caused to me more than ordinary exponces this last veai, and 
made ine, receiving nothing of her Majesty s pension in twelve 
months? run into debts amounting to fourscore and odd pounds. 
Of these I have paid indeed last week a part out of the last Mi¬ 
chaelmas quarters pension, which a friend received for me at 
Whitehall; but, since I owe still about threescore pounds (which 
debt makes me, under those frequent monitions of mortality, very 
uneasy, and ashamed to see some oi my creditor^) j and since 
the physician tliinks it absolutely necessary' for the recovery of 
my health that 1 should go without any delay to the Tunbridge 
Wells, which journey will occasion still more expences } 1 humbly 
begvour Lordship, that you will be pleased to order the pay¬ 
ment of the three last quarters, in all seventy-five pounds, now 
to be made to me, either by Mr* Godfrey at Mr. Comptons 
office, where 1 receive my pension, or at the Exchequer 3 which 
afterwards, when the pension-money is paid into the said office, 
may deduct this sum advanced unto me, and may pay then to 
Mr* Godfrey and his clerk their dues. I hope, after two or three 
davs, to go abroad to the other part of the tow n $ and will make 
then bold to wait either upon your Lordship for an answer to 
riiis vtTv humble request, or upon my Lord Harley j of w horn 
* * besides 
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yourself to be his patron. The learned prefatory dis¬ 
course of Dean Hi ekes * gives him a title humbly 
to beg your Lordship’s acceptance of the whole per¬ 
formance The catalogue of the MSS, which Dr. 
Grabe hath left behind him I presume to offer to 
your Lordship, as what will enlarge your opinion 
of his extensive learning and capacity, and at the 
same time afford your Lordship some agreeable en¬ 
tertainment. I have returned to Dr. Bentley the 
books which Dr, Grabe had borrowed from the 
Queen’s Library ; which I think myself obliged to 
acquaint vour Lordship with, because I understand 
you had the trouble of an application upon that 
subject. I shall not venture to take any step to¬ 
wards printing the remaining part ot the Septua- 

besides i intend to hear, what day he will be pleased, together 
with my Lord Duplin, to take a view of the Alexandrian manu¬ 
script, which l have copied out entirely some time ago, but 
cannot give the remainder to the press for reasons which 1 will 
not trouble your Lordship with at present. 1 recommend your 
Lordship to the grace of Almighty God; heartily wishing, that, 
as he has delivered and exalted you to the highest degree of 
honour, so he may satisfy you with a long life, and at last shew 
you his salvation. I remain, with the most profound respect, 
my Lord, 

Your Lordship's most humble servant, 

John Ernest Grabe ” 

This letter is now first printed from Hark MSS. No. 7 524. 
Dir. Grabe died Nor, 13, 1713; and was honoured by the Earl 
of Oxford with a handsome monument in Westminster Abbey, 
His “ Collatio Codicis Cottonian* Genesews cum Edition*; Ho¬ 
rn an V* which lay long unnoticed in the archives of the Bodleian 
Library, had ample justice done to it in I77$k by the attention 
and accuracy of Dr. Henry Owen j and the whole of the Alex¬ 
andrian MS. has since been very accurately published in faesmils 
types by the late Rev. Dr. Woide of the British Museum. 

* Mr. Nelson left Dean Hickes an annuity of SOl,; and Dr. 
Grabe bequeathed all his MSS. to him for life, and after his de¬ 
cease to Dr. Smalridge. 

I 'This was., (t Some Instances of the Detects and Omissions 
in Mr. Winston's Collections of Testimonies from the Scriptures 
and the Fathers, against the true Deity of the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, I7T2 to which Dr. Hickprefixed an account of 
the Life and Writings of Dr. Grabe. 
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gint, til! I have received your Lordship’s direc¬ 
tions in that matter *. I am, with all imaginable re¬ 
spect, my Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient and 
most humble servant, Rob. Nelson.” 

V. To the same. 

“ MY LORD, April 7, 1714. 

“I beg leave to acquaint your Lordship, that 
I believe greater expedition might be given to the 
Plates concerning the Charity Children, if the 
person (Mr. VertueJ who does them should receive 
fifty pounds at present; which I gave him reason 
to expect. 1 am, with great respect, my Lord, 
your Lordship’s most obedient anti most humble 
servant, Rob. Nelson.” 

VI. To the same, 

“ JKY LOUD, June 18, 1714. 

“ I am required by my' worthy' neighbour the 
Dean to return his most humble thanks to your 
Lordship, for the Royal Bounty j'ou have procured 
for Mrs. Elstob : she wants only that, to set the 
press to work ; and therefore she humbly begs that 
your Lordship would be pleased to dispatch that 
affair. I crave leave, at the same time, to remind 
your Lordship of the QilifSeh’s encouragement for 
carrying on the Plates of the machine erected for 
the Charity Children in the Strand, which are in 
great forwardness. I am, with the greatest zeal and 
respect, my Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient 
and most humble servant, Rob. Nelson.” 

* The first volume was published in 1707 ; the second and 
fourth in 17 Of) ; the third not till 1/90. 

t These two plates, drawn and engraved by George Vertue 
for Sir Richard Hoare, then Lord Mayor, were presented by his 
grandson Henry Hoare, of Stourhead, esq. to the Society of 
Antiquaries, who first published them in 1774. 
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VII. To the same. 

“ MY LORD, _ Oct. 4 , I?14. 

“ I have endeavoured several times to pay my 
duty to your Lordship, since you have retired 
from public affairs; but never had the happiness of 
meeting with your Lordship. I am -obliged to ac¬ 
quaint you, that Mr. Bird has made a considerable 
progress in Dr. Grabe’s monument; and that part of 
my agreement with him was, that he should receive 
fitly pounds this Michaelmas; which he has put me 
in mind of. I hope to bring the whole expence 
under what your Lordship was willing to bestow'. 
Pray God protect your Lordship from the assaults of 
vour enemies, and keep you safe against ail their 
attempts ! I am, with great respect, my Lord, your 
Lordship’s most obedient and most humble servant, 

Ron. Nelson.” 

To these short billets of Mr. Nelson I shall annex 
two excellent Letters to his young cousins George 
and Gabriel Hanger; which w r ere preserved with 
great care by Mr. Bowyer, who wished them iC to be 
printed whenever an opportunity might occur.’’ 

I. To George Hanger, Esq. 

“ DEAR COUSIN, 

“ Y our father having designed to send yon for 
Turkey by the next ships bound to those parts, and 
intending thereby to breed you to business; that 
you may be enabled to advance your own fortune 
in the world, and to assist your brothers when they 
shall be fit to receive the advantages of your kind¬ 
ness ; I cannot forbear commending that readiness 
of mind you have shewn on this occasion, to 
comply with that scheme winch your father, on 
mature deliberation, with the advice of your best, 
friends, lias formed for the employment of your 
youth. So near a relation can never want kindness 
to design that which is best for you ; and the ad van- 
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tages of his good sense, and great experience, enahle 
him to judge right in this matter; so that, being 
governed by the dictates of so kind and wise a 
lather, you steer by a much surer compass, than by 
following’ the suggestions of your own thoughts, 
which must want due ripeness in that path of life 
you now tread. Ilook upon this first step of your 
conduct, to be a happy presage of your future wis¬ 
dom and steadiness ; and a good omen that, your 
voyage of life wilt be prosperous and successful ; for 
the miscarriage of many a youth has been owing to 
his own wilfulness and obstinacy ; refusing the ad¬ 
vice and guidance of his best friends, when lie stood 
most in want of it. Being therefore. Sir, deter¬ 
mined to travel, by your fathers appointment, and 
by your own prudent consent; 1 thought myself 
obliged to give you some advice in relation to your 
future conduct; and you ought to bear with me 
the rattier in this matter, because I have had some 
share in the care of your education. Besides, the 
character of a godfather entitles me to some to 
prescribe to you : but whether any of these reasons 
would have prevailed upon me, if I had not felt a 
particular love and kindness for you. I know not. 

1 am sure the liberty I am now about to take, pro¬ 
ceeds from a sincere and hearty concern for your 
future welfare ; and upon that ground, therefore, 
I hope, it will be agreeable and acceptable to you. 

“I. In the first place, I must beg you often to 
reflect upon ihe great end for which you were sent 
into the world ; which was, not to sport away your 
time in pleasure, nor only to get a fair estate ; but 
to fit and prepare yourself for a happy eternity, in 
the enjoyment of God, by a constant and universal 
obedience to all his holv laws; in comparison of 
which, all the labours of life are mere trifles. My 
reason for giving you this hint is, that, bv having 
your chief business always in your view, you may 
be continually upon your guard ; so that neither 
the pleasures nor business of life, nor the desire^ 
/ of 
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of growing rich, may ever cause you to forget that 
you are a stranger upon earth, and that your days 
are as a shadow which will soon pass away. 

“ II. In the second place, you must endeavour 
that this great end be prosecuted steadily and vigor¬ 
ously, by all those ways and means which God 
has established for the working out your salvation. 
You must resolve upon a holy and virtuous life, if 
ever you pretend to attain that happiness which God 
has promised. All other ways of getting to Heaven 
are fallacious ; and will in the end deceive you, if 
ever you are so unhappy as to trust to them ; for 
without holiness no man shall see the Lord. Now 
the virtue and holiness I mean, are of a large ex¬ 
tent ; and comprehend your duty to God, your 
neighbour, arid yourself; and is what the Apostle 
calls living righteously, soberly, and godly in this 
present world. In order to this purpose, God has 
given us his holy word, to instruct us in the parti¬ 
culars of our duty ; which therefore you must fre¬ 
quently peruse with great application of mind. He 
has moreover encouraged our addresses to Him, by 
promising to hear our prayers; which we must 
therefore offer to him in our closets, and in the 
public congregations, that we may receive strength 
and power from above, to perform our duty, lie 
lias farther instituted the holy sacrament, to be c a 
continual memorial of the sacrifice of Christ's death, 
to convey to us the benefits of his sufferingsthere¬ 
fore, if you sincerely desire the pardon of your sins, 
grace and assistance to conquer them, and to make 
a progress in all virtue, you must frequently ap¬ 
proach the altar, where these blessings are to be 
found ; and indeed a man must have but very slight 
notions of the benefits of Christ's death, that re¬ 
fuses to give this easy testimony of a thankful heart. 
You must frequently examine yourself, that you 
may exercise repentance where you may fall short 
of your duty, and that you may thank God where 
you have been enabled to perform it; you must ac¬ 
custom 
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custom yourself to meditate upon such divine sub¬ 
jects as occur in the course of your reading, that yon 
may stir up all the faculties of your soul to a vigorous 
prosecution of them. The aforementioned means 
of grace are not to be rested in as the substance of 
Religion, but are to be used as necessary to beget in 
us true piety' and virtue ; and except we aim at that 
in the use of them, they will not be acceptable to 
God. A man may be a bad man, and frequent them ; 
and yet there is no being good without them, when 
the providence of God gives us the opportunity to 
enjoy them. 

“ III. In the third place, I must desire you, as 
much as you can, to live by rule and method; 
to divide the day into such proportions, that a 
proper time may be assigned for all your actions ; 
that the hours of your devotion, of your business, 
and your diversions, may all be stated ; thus time 
will not lie upon your hands, nor sting you with 
regret when past While you are subject to the 
commands of others, you must be content to have 
your hours of business regulated by them; these you 
will quickly be acquainted with; and what are left 
to your own disposal, must be employed partly in 
your prayers, in reading good books, and such as 
are otherwise commendable, both French and Latin, 
that you may not lose those languages you have 
taken so much pains to acquire. 

“ IV. In the fourth place, I must advise you to 
diligence and industry in your business, which is the 
best method to make it succeed. ( Seest thou a man, 
says Solomon, diligent in his business, he shall stand 
before Princes.” The wisdom of man is distinguished 
by using proper and fit means to attain his end. 
T herefore, as you are concerned to support that cha¬ 
racter, and desire to bring to perfection what you 
project, you must never be careless and negligent in 
those things committed to your trust and manage¬ 
ment ; for this is even to offend against the duties of 
Religion. 
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“ V. In the fifth place, since trade and com¬ 
merce are pitched upon for your employments, 
never deviate from exact justice and uprightness in 
all your dealings. Every particular circumstance ol' 
life has its particular temptation ; and a man that 
sincerely designs his duty, will put his guard on 
that place where the greatest danger is apprehended. 
Frequent dealings with others present to us as fre¬ 
quent opportunities of over-reaching them ; and the 
more a man is trusted, the better he is able to play 
the knave. Now, though I think as to this world, 
that honesty is the best method of thriving, be¬ 
cause it secures credit and reputation, which are 
the main instruments of trade and commerce j yet 
there are sonic opportunities of unrighteous gain, 
that require good principles of Religion to keep a 
man right. Remember always that no repentance 
will make our peace with God for ill-gotten goods 
without restitution; which makes that necessary 
work difficult and irksome :—that, whatever varnish 
we are able to put upon our injustice before men, 
yet trod sees through the whole deceit, and will one 
day judge us for it; and it contradicts the great rule 
laid down by our Saviour, of doing to others as we 
would they should do unto us. 

** VI. In the sixth place, I must not forget to 
enjoin you to take care to beware of covetousness, 
because the love of money is the root of all evil; 
and it is a secret poison, which destroys the souls of 
such men who otherwise appear sober and virtuous. 
Besides, this is a vice particularly incident to those 
that get estates by their own industry, and there¬ 
fore it is the more necessary to give you warning of 
it. lie not, therefore, over-eager in the pursuit of 
riches ; and when they increase, set not your heart 
upon them. To acquire them by unjust means, is 
the perfection of covetousness ; but this vice lurks 
in rt&ny other actions less notorious; as, when a 
iftan pursues the world to the neglect of the duties of 
Religion, qven of prayer in his closet and family ; 

when 
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when his mind is always anxious about the success 
of his projects ; when the poor have no share of his 
gains; when he is sordid, and cannot find in his 
heart to enjoy moderately what he possesses, or, if 
he does, spends it upon his lusts; and when lie 
makes riches his trust and confidence. iSovv the 
love of this world is enmity against God, and does as 
effectually debar us from Heaven, as all the extra¬ 
vagancies of lewdness and debauchery. 

“ VII. In the seventh place, I must put. you in. 
mind of keeping good company, by which i mean 
chiefly men of pious and virtuous dispositions ; 
though, with these qualifications, it may be exten¬ 
ded to those of the best rank and quality where you 
reside, from whom yon will he able to learn more 
than from those of an inferior education. And it is 
often seen that a young gentleman, newly come 
into the world, is more frequently rained by mean 
and inferior company, -than by conversing with his 
superiors, for whom having a deference, he becomes 
more modest and humble in his behaviour ; whereas 
when he finds himself the top of the company, it 
disposes him to pride and vanity, it is difficult 
for those whose circumstances throw them into a 
great deal of company, always to avoid that which is 
bad; and charity may sometimes oblige men to 
converse with such, in order to their reformation, 
were there any probable hopes of making bad men 
better. But it is in every man’s power to chuse what 
persons he designs for friendship and frequent con¬ 
versation ; a matter of that importance, that it re¬ 
quires time and serious deliberation before you en¬ 
gage. Men of no principles of Religion are not to 
be relied upon, having no foundation to support 
friendship ; besides, they may be apt to infect you 
with scepticism ; and men who believe Religion, and 
act coiit. a 1 v to their principles, give but a scurvy 
proof of th :ir sincerity, and by their bad .example 
may insensibly corrupt your morals. Those w e love 
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have a mighty influence over us ; therefore let not 
a wicked man become your intimate. 

“ VIII. In the eighth place, I must advise you 
to obstinate temperance in drinking, the best method 
to preserve health, and a virtue strictly enjoined by 
the Christian Religion. There is no young man 
that converses in the world, but who is move or less 
exposed to this temptation ; but your particular si¬ 
tuation of Smyrna, by reason of the frequent arrival 
of ships, will make it difficult for you not to exceed 
the Christian measure, except you arm yourself 
with great resolution. Never think it a piece of 
manhood to be drunk yourself, or to make others 
so ; for this is to distinguish yourself by what is the 
deprivation of manhood, extinguishing at once both 
your sense and reason: besides, it will make you 
liable to many unfortunate accidents. A debauch has 
brought many a fever, which lias ended in death ; 
has occasioned the breaking of many a limb, which 
is not recovered without pain and charge ; and 
how many have broke their necks on such occa¬ 
sions, and so gone out of the world without re¬ 
penting of so great a crime ! Sometimes it creates 
quarrels, which have cost the life of one or both the 
disputants. But, if you escape these dangers that 
affect the body, your best part, your soul, must 
suffer by so plain a breach of your duty, till you re¬ 
concile yourself to God by unfeigned repentance. 
Never reckon an excess in drinking a small fault, a 
pecadlgtio , for this may prevail upon you to com¬ 
ply with the importunity of others; it is certainly 
a breach of God’s laws, and you must count noth ing 
inconsiderable that offends Him. Be free to own 
your weakness as to drinking; that it prejudices 
your health, and that you are not able to bear so 
much as others ; and then, if the company have 
any good-manners, they will not press you. When 
you entertain friends yourself, introduce coffee and 
tea after dinner, and propose some diversion, that 
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drinking may be hindered- Several little arts a man 
will caff to’ his assistance, that designs to keep 
himself and the company sober. But then, if you 
are at any time surprized, immediately next day 
testify your repentance, profess your sorrow to God, 
and resolve on more firmness for the time to come ; 
if your companions should make a jest of it, let them 
know it is no j’esting matter. And 1 think you 
would do well, if you punished yourself for so un¬ 
fortunate an accident, by imposing upon yourself 
a day of fasting, or by abstaining from the use of 
wine for two or three days. 

“ IX. In the ninth place, I must caution you 
against unclean ness, so frequent a failure in youth, 
and which, when once indulged, will corrupt the 
best principles, and has carried many a man to 
scepticism and infidelity; because, when a man 
cannot reconcile his constant practice to the laws of 
Religion, he casts about how to get rid of the obli¬ 
gation of such laws, which bear so hard upon him, 
and give him so much uneasiness. Now the best 
rule in this case is, never to indulge the ieast ap¬ 
pearance of this vice, to discourage all loose and 
wanton thoughts which may arise in your mind, 
to forbear all obscene and filthy discourse, to avoid 
all familiarity with the fair sex, not to seem pleased 
when others attempt to divert the company by 
lewd jests, to be modest towards yourself, and to 
treat yourself with reverence and respect. tor 
chastity consists in a due government of those ap¬ 
petites which God has placed in us for the propa¬ 
gating of mankind ; which are never to be grati¬ 
fied but in a state of matrimony ; so that any tiling 
that tends to provoke these appetites out of that 
state, by our own voluntary consent, has a share 
of the guilt of the last act, and is what we must be 
accountable for, and therefore ought carefully to be 
watched against. If you ever give yourself up to 
this vice, you will expose your constitution to 
great stiocks, make your body the sink of many 
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noisome diseases, consume your estate, neglect your 
business, and bring contempt upon you from all 
sober people; it will harden you against all good 
advice, provoke the wrath of God, and infallibly 
draw upon you in the next world the miseries of 
a sad eternity. 

“ X. In the tenth place, guard yourself from 
the bane of conversation, which is evil-speaking ; 
This lessening the reputation of others by exposing 
their faults is grown so common, that, more or 
less, even good people split upon this rock ; so f hat, 
if you have not a * particular watch over yourself, 
yon will be carried down the stream, and become 
involved in this common calamity. Some people 
never examine the truth ol what they report, pro¬ 
vide*! it was told them ; but this is calumny and 
slander ; and if they know what they say to he true, 
yet,if neither justice nor charity require the dis¬ 
covery, it is the vice of evil-speaking, forbid bv the 
Christian Religion : lor, when there is no justifiable 
reason to the contrary, we ought to throw a veil 
over the faults of our neighbour ; for this is the treat¬ 
ment we desire from them ; we are not willing what 
is true of ourselves should be exposed to public 
view': besides, it is contrary to that love which is 
due to our neighbour, which, when sincere, will 
dispose us to cover those defects that may tend to 
the impairing of his reputation. Now the more you 
mortify the evil passions of pride, envy, and revenge, 
the less you will be subject to distraction, which 
very often proceeds from them. An over-busy 
meddling temper will expose you to the same 
temptation ; but, if you would entirely secure your¬ 
self, resolve never to speak evil of any one. Do not 
suffer yourself to repeat stories to the disadvantage 
of others, though never so public ; for, though this 
on some occasions might he innocently done, yet 
by degrees it may insensibly betray you to real de¬ 
famation. 
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“ XI. In the eleventh place, I must give you a 
great charge, not to suffer yourself to be infected 
with the common vice of Swearing. You will find 
yourself tempted to this unreasonable sin by the 
practice of all Nations, who agree in no evil more 
universally than this. But remember, that an honest 
man's word should be esteemed so sacred, that he 
should have no occasion to confirm what he says by 
an oath ; besides, the reverence of a solemn appeal 
to God, being diminished by common swearing^ 
leads a man to perjury, a most confirmed piece of 
iniquity. It is plainly and directly forbid by the 
Christian Religion; and the corruption of our nature 
suggests the fewest temptations to it of any vice 
whatever: which makes the practice of customary 
swearing more inexcusable. Avoid the company 
of common swearers, for conversing frequently with 
them will abate that horror we have at first for the 
rash and common use of oaths. If I mistake not, 
you have been preserved hitherto from this corrup¬ 
tion ; and let not the greatness or genteelness of those 
that practise it ever betray you to any good opinion 
of it. You must not imitate the best-bred men by 
their vices, which are no part of their good-breeding. 

“ XII. In the twelfth place, remember to be 
courteous and aftable towards all men; they" who 
exclude civility out of the catalogue of virtues seem 
to me not thoroughly to understand the nature of 
Christianity. By this method you will preserve the 
good will of those you converse with, which will 
make them the readier to serve you upon all occa¬ 
sions, and by degrees give you power to do them 
good in matters of the greatest importance. In time 
it will bring you to a habit of self-denial; for this 
affability will often make you forego what you lixe 
best, in indifferent tilings, in order to please and 
oblige others ; and it is no inconsiderable talent to 
be ready upon all occasions to contradict our own 
wills ; besides, it is a part of that charity we owe to 
our neighbours, to whom we are obliged to do good 
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by 'all the means that lie in our power; and cer¬ 
tainly every man is delighted and pleased in being 
well used. 

“ XIII. In the thirteenth place, I must parti¬ 
cularly recommend to you the practice of charity; 
by which I mean doing good to the souls and bodies 
of men. It is true, God has set apart a particular 
order of men to be useful and serviceable to others 
in the great affair of their salvation, and there are 
several holy actions which are peculiar to the priests 
of the Lord ; which for a layman to invade, would 
be sacrilege. But there are some others which are 
common to both : every man may instruct his chil¬ 
dren and servants in the principles of Religion, and 
reprove others when they transgress, and upon fit 
occasions insinuate exhortations to piety; nay 1 
think it their duty so to do. But, if my children 
or servants want baptism, I must call for a minister ; 
if I would have them confirmed, I must carry them 
to a bishop, to lay his hands on them, and bless 
them ; if they would receive the holy sacrament, or 
absolution for any sin that troubles their consciences, 
I must apply to the priests that wait at the altar ; if 
I would consecrate a child to the service of the 
church, ! must- desire a bishop to ordain him, be¬ 
cause they only are intrusted with that power. But, 
when you have servants, endeavour to instruct them 
in necessary Christian knowledge; lead them by 
your repeated advice, as web as example, in the prac¬ 
tice of Religion ; comfort your friends that mourn 
and are afflicted, with seasonable discourses of piety; 
and reprove prudently and gently all your compa¬ 
nions, when you find they transgress God’s laws. 
But never unnecessarily vex or grieve any man’s 
mind, for thereby you hurt his soul. As "to their 
bodies, you must, according to your abilities, relieve 
their wants, and supply tlieir necessities; and, in 
order to this purpose, I must suggest to you what 
I take to be a prudent management; which is, to 
dedicate and lay apart a proportion of your gains or 
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your income, when it is certain, for alms-deeds; 
which will make the work easy ana delightful, and 
you moreover ready to embrace any opportunity that 
offers for doing good, because you are before-hand 
provided with the means. The ways of exercising 
this sort of charity are as various as those wants the 
body labours under; as, feeding the hungi \, 
cloathing the naked, visiting the sick, and those in 
prison ; 'redeeming those in slavery and captivity ; 
and comforting such as are under any oppression. 
These good works, according to your ability, the 
Christian Religion obliges you to ; you are farther 
provoked to them by the example of our Lord and 
Saviour, who went about doing good ; and at the 
day of judgment, the particular enquiry will inn 
upon these heads which I have mentioned, as you 
may see in the xxvth of St. Matthew, and the 
reward or punishment will then be assigned ac¬ 
cording to those rules. 

« XIV. In the fourteenth place, I must caution 
you against Gaming; hoping it will never make any 
considerable part of your diversion. V hen once it 
is loved, it consumes a great deal of time, which is 
too precious to be thrown away at that rate; the 
m^ht by this means is turned into day, and the 
day into night. When men play deep, they ven¬ 
ture the ruining of themselves, or at least Win. 
from others what should maintain their families; 
which cannot be justified. This has so inverted 
the order of the world, that it hath brought foot¬ 
men into coaches, and has made them walk on foot 
that before kept them. It raises all those passions 
which it is the business of Christians to subdue, 
and often creates such quarrels as end in murder. 
If you should sometimes divert yourself this way, 
avoid games of chance, for they are the most e- 
witching, and the least under government; and 
when you play at games of skill, never sit too long 
at them, nor venture much inoney, nor engage 

with such as are violently passionate* I wls h 111 
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your diversions you would aim at health as well as 
pleasure; which you may reap, from walking, 
riding, shooting, or bowling ; always remembering 
that diversions are for refreshment, not for an em¬ 
ployment. 

“ XV. In the fifteenth place, I must press upon 
you the constant use of the means of grace ; such as 
are prayer, reading the Holy Scriptures, receiving 
the blessed sacrament, self-examination, meditation, 
observation of the Lord’s day, and other Feasts and 
Fasts of the Church. Some men deceive themselves, 
indeed, by placing all religion in these performances; 
and some, on the other hand, deceive themselves by 
thinking they are above them : but, if you really 
design the end, which is piety, and virtue, and holi¬ 
ness in all your conversation, you must make use of 
those means, and that frequently, which God lias 
prescribed tor that purpose. You may as well pre¬ 
tend to grow rich without diligence and industry, as 
to be truly good without praying and receiving the 
sacrament, &c. 

ff The grace of God is necessary, to enable us to 
do every thing that is good, and to strengthen us in 
resisting every thing that is evil; and how can we 
ever hope for such necessary and powerful assistance, 
except we seek for it in the ways of God’s appoint¬ 
ment ? 1 must therefore entreat you to be constant 

to your morning and evening devotions in your 
closet, to perform them with great seriousness and 
application of mind, remembering always that Great 
Majesty to whom you address ; and at such times it 
will be very useful to read some portions of the 
Scripture, especially if you consult some good pa¬ 
raphrase or comment upon it. Take all opportuni¬ 
ties that are consistent with your business, of at¬ 
tending the public prayers, which axe most accept¬ 
able to God, as tending most to his glory; and 
always upon such occasions behave yourself with 
great reverence and devotion, considering that you 
are after a particular manner in the presence of God. 

Standj 
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Stand, sit, or kneel as the Church directs in her 
Rubricks : never talk nor gaze about in the Church, 
as it is too common, to the great scandal of 
Christians ; endeavour to correct this ill custom by 
a contrary carriage, that your example may rebuke 
and reprove such careless and negligent worshipers* 
Never turn your back upon the holy Communion : 
when all things are prepared tor the celebration oi 
the holy mysteries, let no pretence of your own 
unpreparedness excuse your attendance. If you 
live, and I hope you will", as it becomes a Christian, 
von can very seldom have a just reason ioi youi 
absence. ‘ Draw near,’ tl lerefore, 4 to the holy table with 
great humility and devotion, and take the holy sa¬ 
crament to your comfort.’ The opportunities of re¬ 
ceiving abroad offer but rarely ; which makes it 
very inexcusable, if ever you omit any that present 
themselves. Pay a particular regard to the Lord s 
■ day, commonly called Sunday i distinguish it as 
much by your practice, as it is by divine institution; 
attend the solemnities of Religion in public at such 
times: this I look upon as of indispensable obligation, 
and not to be omitted but in cases of great necessity. 
Let the rest of the day be dedicated to pious and de¬ 
vout employments. r l his seems peculiarly necessary 
to men of business and traffick; because, being 
intent all the week long upon their worldly con¬ 
cerns, they really stand in need of recollection and 
retirement, for "the improvement of their minds, 
which the circumstances of Sunday are very proper 
to promote. Not that I would have you superstitious 
in the observation of it, making that absolutely 
necessary which is necessary only as a means; and 
therefore, when you are accidentally by company 
prevented in your method, grow not sullen and 
morose; rather endeavour to season the conversation 
with hints of piety; and dextrousiy introduce such 
topicks of discourse as may make the conversation 
suitable to the day; but, if possible, let not company 
deprive you of those advantages you may receive 
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from retirement at such times. You must needs 
think' that I reckon the observation of the Festivals 
'and Fasts of the Church of great advantage to the 
Christian life, or else I should not have troubled 
the world with so large a book upon that subject: 
to which I refer you for my thoughts in that matter: 
desiring you to read a chapter in it, as the parti¬ 
cular days occur, throughout the whole year. As 
to self-examination, the oftener you perform it, 
the less trouble and time it will take up ; so that, 
if you would accustom yourself to recollection every 
evening before you say your prayers, you would 
easily know the state of your mind, by running over 
the actions of the day past; which would discover 
any false step that you had made, and which re¬ 
quired a particular repentance. 

“ Never delay this work beyond once a week: you 
may choose Sunday for that purpose, as the time 
you are surest to command : keeping accounts fair 
and clear has as great efficacy in our spiritual affairs, 
as in our temporal and worldly concerns. When you 
read any book upon a religious subject, accustom 
yourself to reflect upon what you have read., that you 
may perceive whether it enlightens your understand¬ 
ing, or influences your will, or warms your affec¬ 
tions ; for the business of meditation is, to digest that 
spiritual nourishment we take in by reading; without 
this practice, much learning and' reading turns to 
little account. 1 have provided you with a collection 
of books, from which I am sure you may be thoroughly 
instructed in all necessary Christian knowledge ; ex¬ 
cited to the practice of all Christian graces and insti¬ 
tutions ; and furnished for the exercise of that de¬ 
votion that is necessary for you, in private and in 
public, upon most of the occurrences in life ; but 
I must freely tell you, that these books will not work 
as charms; if they serve but for the ornament of your 
closet, they will only administer to vanity. They 
must be read attentively, and seriously considered, 
if you design that advantage I have aimed at in 
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making the collection. There is one thing 1 must 
observe to you before I conclude this head, that, by 
reading Archbishop Tillotson's Works with care and 
observation, you will not only learn true notions of 
Religion, but also the way and manner of writing 
Engfish correctly and purely ; his style I take' to be 
the P best standard of the English language; therefore, 
if you would perfect yourself in what is so necessary 
for a gentleman and a man ol business, I mean 
writing well, observe his phrases, and the propriety 
with which he uses words, and the clearness with 
which he expresses himself on all subjects. 

“XVI. In the sixteenth place, I cannot con¬ 
clude these particular heads without putting you in 
mind of being constant to the communion of the 
Church of England. Abroad you may meet with 
solicitations to"Popery : but the Church of Rome 
very falsely pretends to be the Catholic Church ; at 
best she can only arrive to be a very corrupt part of 
it. At home you may be tempted to countenance 
the separation ; but you cannot communicate with 
the Dissenters without incurring the guilt of schism. 
The Church of England not only believes the 
Scriptures to be the rule of Faith ; but professes her 
faith in all those antient forms of words called Creeds, 
which the primitive Church made use oft to which 
the Church of Rome has made great additions, and 
requires her novelties to be believed as necessary 
articles of faith; though the Scriptures and primitive 
antiquity are silent concerning them, and in some 
points expressly against them. Their errors in doc¬ 
trine are aggravated by considerable corruptions in 
her public offices; which are not only in an unknown 
tongue, and consequently no way edi tying tp the peo¬ 
ple, but are in some parts addressed to Saints and A 11 - 
iigels, contrary to Scripture and the practice of the 
primitive Church. And yet farther, she has established 
an Absolute Monarchy in the Church, by cloathing 
the Bishop of Rome, commonly called the Pope, with 
such prerogatives as are inconsistent with the rights 
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of other Bishops, which are established by divine 
right. The Church of England, moreover, preserves 
the three orders of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
in a due subordination, as instituted by our Saviour 
and his Apostles; whereby she is secured of a right 
and truly canonical ministry, and consequently her 

S iopl.e furnished with valid sacraments. Now, the 
issenters have rejected this divine subordination of 
Church officers ; and, by throwing off Episcopacy, 
as their ministers have no lawful commission, so 
their people cannot be assured of the validity of or¬ 
dinances administered by such teachers. So that 
you see, in one communion, errors in faith corrupt 
the doctrine of the Church ; and, in the other com¬ 
munion, errors in polity and government destroy 
the unity of it; both which endanger salvation ; and 
therefore I recommend to you the Church of Eng¬ 
land with greater earnestness, because free from both 
these fatal inconveniences. There is another thing 
wherein the Church of England has gloried as her 
particular characteristick ; that she teaches sincere 
obedience and uncorrupted loyalty to Princes ; that 
we ought to pay them that obedience our constitution 
requires, and upon no pretence whatever to resist 
them by taking up arms against them, which is what 
is called Rebellion, This her Homilies teach, which 
contain good and wholesome doctrine; and this the 
Laws of the Land bind firmly upon us ; for they 
place the power of the sword in the King, and no 
man can draw it but by commission from him (see 
the Militia Act of Charles II.) And if subjects 
have never so good reason to take up arms against 
tire Crown, if for want of success they ever come to 
a fair trial according to the Laws, they must be 
found guilty of high treason, their own friends 
being upon their jury. The Laws are so plain in 
this case, that they have afforded no manner of re¬ 
medy to the subject in those extraordinary cases 
that are urged. So that non-resistance and passive 
obedience is the doctrine of the Church and State. 

I am 
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I am sure the Primitive Christians professed it, even 
when they felt the bad effects of it in this world, by 
suffering wrongfully, contrary to the laws of the 
state, and even to the .rights of human nature. The 
Papists and Presbyterians have been both tardy in 
this point: and I wish the practice of some in the 
Church of England had been more blameless; but, 
as long as her Homilies and her Laws continue un¬ 
altered, it cannot be said that either Church or State 
avows such doctrines. But these differences between 
the Church of England, the Roman Catholics, and 
Dissenters, and the other subjects I have hinted to 
you in this letter, are largely explained in those 
books I have recommended to your perusal; and 
therefore I shall add no more concerning them. 

“ I must only put you in mind, that, by con¬ 
versing with those that are strangers to the name of 
Christ, you are under a more particular obligation of 
living according to the maxims and rules of the 
Gospel ; for otherwise you will bring a scandal upon 
the Christian Religion, and expose the doctrine as 
well as the person of the blessed Jesus to the scorn 
and contempt of Mahometans and Heathens ; and 
woe be to that man by whom offences come ! 

“ As to the particular rules that relate to tra¬ 
velling, you will have no occasion for them at pre¬ 
sent ; because you are to go by sea to Smyrna, where 
you are like to reside for some time. It is very 
probable, your return may be through Italy and 
France; or at least I wish you may take those 
countries in your way home ; and by that time 
your own good understanding will be so ripened by 
experience, that you will be sufficiently able to 
guide and direct yourself. I will, however, sug¬ 
gest to you a few thoughts on that matter before I 
conclude. 

“I. First, never set yourself to find fault with 
the different customs of other countries. This cer¬ 
tainly proves you t'o be a novice, and is the surest 
method to disoblige the natives, whose friendship 
and kindness you stand in need of. It is your bu- 
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himss indeed, among-other things, to observe their 
customs, that you may compare them with your 
own, in order to consider on which side the ad¬ 
vantage lies. But if you have reason to prefer your 
own, never treat theirs with scorn and contempt; 
for this reflect^ upon those that use them, and will 
certainly provoke their indignation against you ; 
it will make them despise you, shun your company, 
and deprive you of the advantages you might receive 
from their conversation. And notwithstanding the 
unreasonableness of this practice, nothing is more 
common among young travellers, and therefore fit 
to be hinted at. 

II- Secondly, I must carry you a step farther; 
which is, to conform yourself as much as you can to 
the customs of those with whom you reside. All 
mankind are fond of their own ways and methods of 
living ; and as they think them selves wiser than 
others, so consequently they determine their own 
customs to be best. Now, your giving into their 
ways and manners flatters their self-love, and will 
incline them to be desirous to oblige you : besides, 
they; will have a better opinion of your under¬ 
standing, when you approve of what they have 
established. This will raise your character ; and 
according as they value and esteem you, so in pro¬ 
portion you will receive the testimonies of their 
kindness and respect. Besides, I cannot tell but 
that in this method you may best preserve your 
health ; for different climates require different ma¬ 
nagements ; and it is to be supposed, that the long 
experience of the natives must have found out that 
regimen which best secures health. I am very sure, 
gentlemen have destroyed themselves by eating flesh 
and drinking wine with the same freedom in hot 
countries as they have been accustomed to in their 
own colder climes ; and therefore could not forbear 
giving you this direction* 

“ III. Thirdly, endeavour to he acquainted with 
men of the best character, in all the countries 
through which you pas?; by which I chiefly mean, 
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men distinguished for learning, wisdom, and virtue; 
from whose conversation your mind will receive the 
greatest improvement, and from whom you will 
Team what is fittest to be seen, and what is most 
proper in that place to entertain the curiosity of a 
stranger. Besides, their acquaintance will procure 
you respect from others ; for, being observed to 
frequent such men, it will be imagined that you 
have some of those good qualities yourself which 
you admire in others. But this advice does not only 
refer to wise and learned men, but also to those of 
the best rank and quality, who in all countries are 
most polished in their manners and behaviour; so 
that you will never be able to make a true judgment 
of any countiy, if you do not know how people of 
quality live, as well as those of the middle and in¬ 
ferior rank. Strangers generally employ them¬ 
selves more in seeing sights and rarities, than in 
knowing men; but, as the first should not be 
neglected, so in travelling the greatest stress should 
be laid upon the latter ; which the want of knowing 
the language of the place often prevents, and there¬ 
fore a traveller should make it his business to be per¬ 
fect in the language of the place, without which it 
is impossible he can make any great improvements. 

« But, be sure, while you are intent upon acqui¬ 
ring ornaments of good breeding ; never forget 
nor forfeit those qualifications that constitute the 
good Christian. First, take care to be a good 
man, and then you cannot be too fine .a gentleman ; 
when you have secured the pearl of great price, 
you will do very well to set it to the best advantage. 

“ And because I am sensible of the great weak¬ 
ness of human nature, and of the strength of those 
temptations you may meet with, to the advice I 
have given you, I shall add my hearty prayers to God, 

“ That his grace may constantly accompany you ; 
that by his holy inspiration you may think those 
things that are good, and that by his merciful guiding 
you may perform the same ; that your life may 
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be long-anti happy ; that prosperity may never cor¬ 
rupt you. and that affliction may always make you 
better; and that all your ways may be disposed to¬ 
wards the attainment of everlasting salvation ; that, 
among all the changes and chances of this mortal 
life, you may ever he defended by God’s most 
gracious and ready help, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord; to which well-weighed petitions of the 
Church, a most hearty Amen is affixed by. 

Dear Cousin, 

Your most faithful friend, and h.umble servant, 
27th July, 170s. Robert Nelson.” 



If. To Mr. Gabriel Hanger. 

DEAR COUSIN, 

“ The best method I can contrive of shewing 
my co icern for you at present is, to furnish you 
with a copy of that letter which I wrote to your 
eldest brother upon his leaving England, because it 
contains some rules, which may be of use to you in 
the conduct of a Christian life. Your case and iiis 
are so far alike, that you both leave your own coun¬ 
try, and are, by the designation of your best friend, 
your father, settled in a way of merchandize, where¬ 
by, with God’s blessing upon your own industry, 
you may both very* probably raise a considerable 
fortune, prove useful members of the commonwealth, 
and make others happy in sharing in your plenty 
and abundance. From this similitude of circum¬ 
stances will arise an agreement in those temptations 
which it is likely may attack you both; and therefore 
what 1 thought proper to say to him you may very 
well apply to yourself; and thus far 1 may answer, 
that, if you take care to practise what is there sug¬ 
gested, you will not fail of recommending yourself 
to all those in whose power it is to advance your 
interest; hut, what is more considerable, you will 
thereby secure the favour of Almighty God, whose 
blessing is necessary to succeed in all your under¬ 
takings. 
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taking*, and who alone can bestow upon you a hap¬ 
piness that is lasting and durable, which he has 
reserved in Heaven for all those who truly love and 
fear him. You must needs be sensible what care 
and expence your father has been at in your educa¬ 
tion, to- fit you for the employment you engage in ; 
you know very well what charge he has bestowed 
to equip you for this voyage; and how ready ha has 
been to gratify you in every thing you could either 
ask or desire of him, in order to your pleasure and 
profit. Now all this adds fresh obligations to your 
duty ; and what returns can you make, for so much 
kindness, which will please him better than, your 
steady sobriety and your constant application to 
vour business ? These are such injunctions as are 
necessary to your own welfare ; and yet he will es¬ 
teem them a full compensation for that paternal 
affection which he has shewed towards you. And 
how much more pleasant and commendable is it to 
be tire joy of your parents by your prudent and 
Christian behaviour, than to increase those cares 
you have already necessarily given them ? for you 
cannot indulge any extravagant and disorderly 
course without oppressing their minds with sorrow 
and grief, in. a time of life when they are least able to 
bear it. 

“ This argument of pleasing your best friends 
should have a great influence upon an ingenuous 
mind ; and 1 am willing to think you have a great 
sense of gratitude ; and that, by considering what 
has been done for you, may excite a great ardour 
and fervency in your mind, to answer the expect¬ 
ations of those to whom you are so dear. 

“ But, Sir, I must tell you one thing more, that, 
by governing yourself according to the scheme of tlie 
foregoing letter, you most truly consult your own 
interest, which influences every man that is not cor¬ 
rupted by present pleasure to forfeit a future good. 
So that, if any regard to your happiness, as well as 
that of your parepts, can prevail upon you, we shall 
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c ertainly hear that you are upright and diligent in 
your business, sober and temperate in your enjoy¬ 
ments, and pious and religious in your whole con¬ 
versation. 

“ I ani very glad you have been confirmed ; 
whereby your Christianity is become your own deli¬ 
berate choice ; the care of your godfathers and god¬ 
mother is discharged : and you have before God and 
man engaged to perform your part oi the baptismal 
covenant. 

“ Jn order to dicharge this more effectually, you 
have been admitted to the holy table, where God 
dispenses larger measures of his grace to those who 
approach with sincere intentions of doing their duty ; 
and therefore, 1 hope, now you have been initiated 
into the Christian mysteries, you will never neglect 
such opportunities which Providence may supply 
you with for the celebration of them. 

£{ I have nothing more to add but my hearty 
prayers to God, that he would be pleased to prosper 
your voyage, and bring you in safety to your desired 
port, since in all your ways you acknowledge him ; 
and that he would di rect your paths, and teach you 
to guide your affairs with discretion ; that he would 
never leave you nor forsake you, but conduct you 
safely by his counsel through all the businesses and 
enjoyments, through all tiie temptations and trou¬ 
bles of this life, to that blessed place where our Lord 
Jesus liveth and reigneth for evermore. 

te I am, with great sincerity, dear Cousin, 

“ Your very faithful humble servant, 
The Epiphany, 1713. ' Robert Nelson. 

« Remember to be that in health, which you will 
wish to have been when you come to die.” 
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No. VL 

DR. ROBERT MOSS * ; (vol. I. p. 48.) 


Dr. Robert Moss, the eldest son of Mr. Robert 
Moss, of Possvvick, in the county of Norfolk, was 
bom at Gillingham in the same county, in or about 
Hide. His father had a pretty estate, which he oc- 
cupied himself; and ? by his prudence cinn good 
ceconomy, brought, up and provided handsomely 
for four sons : Robert, who made a great figui e m 
die world; Samuel, who was bound apprentice to 
a merchant; William, who died possessed of his 
father’s estate at Posswick; and Charles Moss, M. I/. 

Mr. Robert Moss, the eldest son, was educated 
in the Public School at Norwich, under the care of 
Mr. Burton. He was thence removed to Bene’t 
College at the age of 1 6, under the tuition ot Mr. 
John'Cory, B. U an eminent^tutor, and an excel¬ 
lent Divine. He behaved so m uch to satisfaction by 
his ingenious exercises f of eve ty kin ^ being at 
the same time a prime favourite with the learned 
Dr. Silencer, then Master and Dean of Ely, that, 
after having taken the degree of B. A. lie was 
chosen into a Norfolk Fellowship, vacant by the 
death of Mr. Gerrard; in which he continued tor 
many years, being engaged in the business of 
Pupils ; and it is well known that a great pait o 


* Principally from the MSS, of Dr. Zachary Grey : by whom I 

have in MS. a Life of Dean Moss. . 

t See a long copy of verses in ‘'Mmstiss. “ l»te Arad ; 
Cam. Afieetus, deccdeutc Carolo II. sucecdente Jacobo II. 1081 ■ , 
and a short one in •' Lacrym* Cantab, in Obit. Regm. Mm* 
1694 with a very long one in English on the same occasion. 
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the Society were desirous of advancing him to the 
Mastership * ; I suppose, on the resignation of 
Dr. Stanley in 1698 ; but what were the reasons of 
his not succeeding herein, are not well known. 

He was ordained Deacon by John [Lake] Lord 
Bishop of Chichester, in the parish-church of St. 
Dionis Back-church, London, Dec. 26, 1688 ; and 
Priest by Dr. Thomas Tenison, Bishop of Lincoln, 
at Buckden, Sept. 21, 1690. 

In 1693, he was appointed, by the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of the University, one of the 
Twelve Preachers for the University of Cambridge. 

In 1695, he was a competitor for the place of 
Public Orator, vacant by the death of Dr. Henry 
Felton, into which Mr. William Aylofi, M. A. 
(afterwards LL. D.) and fellow of Trinity-college, 
was chosen by a majority of two or three votes "fo 

He was duly qualified for the discharge of that 
or any other office for the honour of the University 
and himself, if the election had turned in his favour. 
He was confessedly furnished with eveiy proper ta¬ 
lent and accomplishment, whether natural or ac¬ 
quired ; and it will be readily allowed by all who 
remembered the transactions of those times, that he 
lost no credit by that, or any other competition. 

Ilis character is thus given in the Preface to the 
four first volumes of his Sermons, p. 10. 

{C He distinguished himself by repeated pt oofs of 
very uncommon abilities ; and acquired the re¬ 
putation of one of tiie most ingenious performers 
of any about his time, of all kinds of public exer¬ 
cises, whether in the way of classical or academical 
learning. 

“ His Sermons at St. Mary’s were always attended 
by a full audience ; and so were his disputations in 

* Masters 1 s. history of Corpus Christi College, p, 347- 

f The tradition was, that he lost it by the votes of the three 
beadles, who took offence at a passage in a paragraph of his 
fpeech as Pmvaxkator in 161H* 
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the schools, in which he shewed a clear and dis¬ 
tinguishing head, reasoned justly and closely in de¬ 
fen cling a question, and urged his objections with 
great acuteness when he bore the part of the op¬ 
ponent, always expressing himself with great ease 
and fluency, in the most proper and significant Latin, 
After he had kept a Divinity-act in the schools, 
in 1 £><){>, for the degree of B. D. there being a 
Public Commencement that year, he voluntarily 
undertook another on that occasion in St. Mary’s, 
where the Commencement was held before the 
erection of the new Regent-house j and acquitted 
himself in both to the general satisfaction; particu¬ 
larly, in maintaining the necessity of believing our 
Saviour to be the true God *, against the doctrine of 
Episcopius. 

His first call from the University was his_ being 
appointed Preacher to the Honourable Society of 
Gray's inn, July 11, 1698, in the room of Dr. 
Richardson, Master of St. Peter’s college in Cam¬ 
bridge ; which preferment he enjoyed to his dying 
day, though for some of his last years, when infir¬ 
mities disabled him to officiate in person, that 
learned Body, which had always a great regard to 
his person, and still express it to his memory, in¬ 
dulged him in the liberty of supplying the duty by a 
deputy. 

« Towards the latter end of the following year 
(Jan. 9, 1699) he was named Preacher Assistant of 
St. James's, Westminster, by the rector Dr. William 
Wake (after successively Lord Bishop of Lincoln, 
and Lord Archbishop of Canterbury) with the con¬ 
currence of the Vestry. He was sworn chaplain in 

* His Thesis on this Question, " Jesum Christum esse venom 
ileum, est Doctrina eredita ad salutem neeessaria, ’ with his 
" Clarum” and “ Prevaricator's Speech,” were in the hands oi 
Dr. Zachary Grey ; who had likewise an excellent determination 
of his in a Case Of Conscience. The latter, with copies of se¬ 
veral letters to and from Dean Moss, are now in my possession. 

Vol. IV. Q orai - 
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ordinary- to King William, April 30, 1701 ; con¬ 
tinued in the same capacity in the following reign ; 
and vras one of the chaplains in waiting, when 
Queen Anne, April Id, 170,"), was pleased to visit 
the University of Cambridge; and was created 
D. D. in her Majesty’s presence. 

“ In 170S, he was invited by the parishioners of 
St. Lawrence Jewry to accept of their Tuesday’s 
Lecture, in the room of the liev. Dr. Stanhope the 
Dean of Canterbury, who then resigned it * ; and 
our author continued to support the credit and 
dignity of that place, by meeting with the same 
approbation and applause with which it had been 
maintained before, and which lie himself had gained 
in his former stations; till at last, after many years' 
painful discharge or that duty, lie was, by’inti r- 
mities growing on him, obliged to surrender it in 
1727 -f%” 

There was an early friendship contracted by Dr. 
Moss, and Dr. Charles Ashton + Master of Jesus 
college, Cambridge, one of the most assiduous 
students and learned men of the age, which conti- 

* See the present volume, jl 153 . 

t Preface to Dean Moss's Sermon*: 

t The lteverpnd and worthy Dr. Charles A slit on, Master of 
JesHs-cbllege in 1TO1, and prebendary of ELv the same year 
1 le was one of the most learned men of the age"; Ids great know¬ 
ledge in Ecclesiastical Antiquities was excelled bv iitme, and 
equalled by few ; as by his MS remarks upon the Fathers, and 
corrections of the mistakes of translators, will sufficiently appear 
His critical skill in the writers of the Classitks is well known to 
nwny persons now living. There were many valuable pieces of 
his published in the time, of his life, but without his name ; and 
amongst the rest, 1. " Locos Jpsthii Marly ris emendatus in Apol. 
I. p. 1 1 . Edit.Thiiihy, Bibliotheca Literaria,” published by the 
learned Mr. ass of Aynhoe in Nor than ipton^hirc, 1744, No, 
viii. 1.—2. " Tully and Hirtius reconciled, as to the Time of 
Caiw’s goiqgto the African War ; with an Account of the old 
Roman Year made by Osar,” lb. No. iii. p.qg. 3 “Origen 
deOratione, in 4 to; published hy tic late Rev. Mr.Reading-, 
Keeper of Sion-college Library." 4 . “ Hieroeles in AuroaCar- 
mtnaPjIhagora; Comment. Svo. Jxmdini, 1742 ■" published, with 
a I rebate, by Dr. Richard Warren", Archdeacon of Suffolk. 
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nued without interruption till the Dean‘s death *, as 
appears from many curious and entertaining letters, 
which are preserved, from 1708 to that time. 

I11 1708-9, the Reverend and worthy Dr. Thomas 
Greene, Master of Bene’t-college, was desirous of 
having Dr. Moss resign his Fellowship, from his 
being incapable of residing on account of his many 
preferments in town, being preacher to the honour¬ 
able Society of Gray’ s-inn, "assistant preacher to the 
rector Jof St. James, Westminster, and lecturer of 
St. Lawrence Jewry. The Master refused leave of 
absence: a dispute was carried on by letter, but 
rather with too much warmth on both sides; though 
it was not the occasion of any breach of friendship 
between them, as appeared from their subsequent 
behaviour, and as appears from Dr. Greene’s letters, 
when appointed Bishop of Norwich; and afterwards 
Bishop of Ely, when they were more nearly con¬ 
nected. In this debate, however, the Master was 
much blamed by some for refusing liis leave of ab¬ 
sence, as he himself had received much greater 
indulgence in a like case, fi'om a former Master of 
the College. 

In 1711 , the learned Dr. Thomas Brett, a very 
able writer, and author of several ingenious pieces, 
published a Tract, intituled An Enquiry into the 
Judgment and Practice of the Primitive Churchy 
in relation to Persons baptized by Laymen^, where 
Mr. Bingham's Scholastical is considered ; with an. 
Appendix, in Answer to the Lord Bishop of Ox¬ 
ford’s (Dr. William Talbot) Charge ” 

* In 1709, when sonic scheme of alteration, in the University 
was proposed^ Dr- Ashton sent to his friend Dr. Moss an account 
of all the Collages in Cambridge* with his Remarks on it- These 
are in Mr.Bakefs IftSS. voL XXVII, p. 455 —1 have several of 
Dr Ashton's letters* and rriany.of Dr. Warrens* in MS. 

f In IfU there arose an unhappy' controversy concerning 
the validity or invalidity of Lay-baptism, in which some of our 
Bishops and learned Divines were divided in opinion. The oc¬ 
casion of this dispute was as follows : Mr. Laurence* a learned 
Lavpian* baptized and bred among the Dissenters^, was not satis- 
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On the death of Dr, Charles Roderick, Dean of 
Ely, and Provost of KingVcollege, Dr* Moss was 
named by her Majesty Queen Anne to the deanry 
of Ely, to which he was instituted April go, 1712* 
Upon this he quitted his fellowship of Bene t soon 
after ; and it is thought would have been promoted 
to a much higher station in the church, perhaps to 
the see of Ely, had his Patroness survived Bp* Moor. 

In this year he published a Sermon, intituled, 
u The Extent of Christ's Commission to baptize ; 
with a Preface, addressed to the Dissenters/' 

In 1713, Dr. Turner, vicar of Christ-Clmrch, 
London, and vicar also of Greenwich, published the 
following tract without a name ; -- Concerning the 
State and Im]X>rtance of the present Controversy 
about the Validity of Lay Baptism, fairly repre¬ 
sented; by a Country Clergyman” And in the 
same year was published a tract with the following 
title : £6 A Compendious History upon valid and 
invalid Baptism ; by the Archdeacon of Wells 
The following Address to her Majesty Queen 
Anne, upon the Peace of Utrecht in 1713, was 
found among the Dean's papers ; and is believed to 
have been penned by himself: 
tc Most gracious Sovereign, 
w It is the false glory of the Nirarods and mighty 
hunters of the earth, to add conquest to conquest, 
and country to country, to sacrifice the lives of 
numberless innocents to an unbounded ambition, 
and to carry desolation whithersoever they extend 
dominion. 

u But your Majesty drew your sword with nobler 
views; to defend your own territories from unjust 
invasion, to reduce the pretensions of other Princes 

led concerning the validity of his own baptism, and was bap- 
r/vd by a Clergyman of the Church of England; and wrote the 
*< 4lowing ingenious tracts in defence of what he had done : one 
niimled “ Lay Baptism invalid, 1711 5 ” a Defence of it in the 
amc year; and in 1712, a tract intituled u Dissenters Baptism 
all and void 4" 

* Samuel Bill, M. 4- 

to 
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to the standard of equity, to restore the tranquillity 
and liberties of Europe, and, with the concurrence 
of the Almighty, to establish it inviolable to all 
posteritV. 

« These great ends once obtained, your Majesty 
piously resolved to return the devouring sword into 
its place, and meekly to lay it upon the aitar ; con¬ 
cluding the War upon principles of Religion, as you 
began it upon those of Justice. 

“ And it was the most generous sort of compassion, 
a most heroical degree of pity, to close the wounds 
of so many fainting Nations at once, and, after the 
shedding of so much Christian blood, like water, to 
spare even that of your very Enemies. 

« We dare not, Madam, even on this important 
occasion, to offer the customary compliment to so 
religious a Prince, and say, that you have had the 
balance of Power; for that is possible to Him alone 
who hath weighed the mountains in a scale, and 
measured Heaven with a span, and comprehended 
the dust of the earth in a measure. 

« But, since your Majesty hath used all the pre¬ 
caution that human wisdom could well suggest, 
and settled things upon the surest foundation that 
tiie uncertainty of this world would admit; we do 
entirely confide, that the God who hath made you 
the instrument of so many blessings to your people, 
will prosper this most beloved work, and make it 
truly healing in its influences, and durable in its 
good effects to many generations. 

“ And the hope we conceive of this is the more 
confident, because we have the sacred pledge of 
your Royal word, that you have been watchful to 
secure the Protestant Succession, and industrious to 
secure a perfect friendship with the House of Ha¬ 
nover, to the confusion of all those who would make 
a merit of separating interest so ivell united, even 
at the infinite hazard of the common safety. 

“ That your Majesty may long live and reign 
absolute in the affections of your loyal people, whom 

you 
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you have honoured with your confidence! That you 
may see the glorious things you have designed, as 
happily accomplished : That your laws may be 
reinforced with strength to suppress irreiigion, and 
all manner of licentious scandal : That guilty ho¬ 
nours may effectually be disgraced, and private re¬ 
venge utterly disarmed ; is the constant and ardent 
prayer of your Majesty’s most dutiful subjects.” 

Previous to the assembling of the Convocation in 
February 1 713-14, the following letter was ad¬ 
dressed by Dr. Moss to Dean Stanhope : 

' “ Dec. 23, 1713. 

“ I had the favour of my very good friend the 
Dean of Canterbury's letter, and should have ac¬ 
knowledged it, but that a listlessiiess for business, a 
tiresomeness of writing, and the prevailing power 
of the hyp prevented me, I am confined within¬ 
doors, and have passed a good many restless nights 
whilst under the distemper 1 am not yet freed 
from ; and really, to speak the truth, I have been 
uneasy in mind, as well as body. The affair I men¬ 
tioned to you in my last gives me more solicitude, 
I believe, than it does you. For my own particular, 
I could haye depended with a great deal of satisfac¬ 
tion upon your honour, fidelity, and prudence, in 
the chair ; and I had conceived good hopes that the 
majority would have been as well satisfied as I am ; 
but I now fear umbrage is taken abroad in the 
Country : whether any body else is aiming at it, I 
cannot take upon me now to say. A meeting is 
proposed for farther consultation. I believe, after 
we have met once or twice, some person or other 
will be agreed on, upon whom to devolve the whole 
interest. I shall not stick to declare my opinion 
freely, and labour heartily for you. If, in the result, 
any other person should be pitched on, I suppose 
from that time it will be thought proper to declare 
it, and to endeavour to obtain the concurrence of 
the Country Clergy ; and when once the word is 
given out, your name will be no longer mentioned, 
nor brought at all into the canvass, unless kept up 

by 
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by the unserviceable zeal of well-meaning friends, 
which J hope will be carefully avoided. Perhaps after 
alt, being somewhat low, I may be more diffident and 
desponding than there is reason for ; but, whatever 
torn the affair may take at last, I can truly affirm 
for myself, that my principal view was, to preserve 
the honour, privileges, and unity of the body al¬ 
together ; and, as the best means in order to that 
end, my next aim was, .to get you into the chair. 
If, notwithstanding, the majority will determine 
us into other measures, I do assure you, i shall 
reckon it a great disappointment, though you will 
not allow it to be so to yourself. But, however the 
event may be, you will excuse my honest (though 
unsuccessful) designs and endeavours ; for, whatever 
1 may fall short in, I shall never be found wanting in 
that sincerity in which 1 always purpose to act ; and 
with which I am most assuredly, Sir, 

Your most affectionate and obliged brother, 
and faithful humble servant, R. Moss. 

“ 1 earnestly wish for an opportunity of seeing 
you, though but for half an hour.” 

In 1714 he was collated by Dr. Robinson, Bishop 
of London, to the living of Gilston, alias Gerldle- 
ston, a small rectory on the Eastern side of Hert¬ 
fordshire, which, though but of indifferent value, 
proved of great convenience to one so disabled as he 
was from taking long journeys upon the stretch ; 
and not only served to accommodate him in his 
passage between London and Ely, but, as he usually 
resided several months in the year, it afforded him 
a more uninterrupted retirement than it was in his 
power to command in places of public resort. 

The Preachership of Grav’s-Inn he about this time 
gave up ; and, by his recommendation, the successor 
to that appointment was the Reverend Dr. Thomas 
Gooch, Master of Caius-college, and afterwards 
successively Bishop of Bristol, Norwich, and Ely. 
This appears by the following friendly epistle : 
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“ DEAR SIR, Dec. 10, 1716. 

“ As to Mr. Halton, I will talk that matter to 
you, when you call upon me to-morrow. But this I 
will say now, that you brought me to Gray’s-inn in 
so kind a manner, that I shall at any time Tesign it 
mtoyour hands again. I am sorry I am engaged so, 
that I cannot go home with you in the evening. 
With all due services from hence, I am, dear sir, 
Yours most heartily, T. Gooch." 

In 1717, Dr. Moss was supposed to have been 
author of “ The Report vindicated from Mis- 
reports ; being a Defence of my Lords the Bishops, 
as well as the Clergy of the Lower House of Convo¬ 
cation, in a Letter from a Member of that House to 
the Prolocutor, concerning .their late Consultations 
about the Bishop of Bangor’s Writings; with a Post¬ 
script, containing some few Remarks upon the 
Letter to Dr. Sherlock, 1717 

On the accession of King George II. Dr. Thomas 
Greene, who in 1723 had been translated from 
Norwich to Ely, thus addressed Dr. Moss : 

“ GOOD .MR. DEAN, Ely-hoase, July 1, 1727. 

“ Since I came to London, I fin’d that an 
Address to His Majesty, upon his Accession to the 
Throne, is designed by all the Bishops of England. 
Some of them have them ready here to be presented 
as soon as the Archbishop has presented his, which, 
it is said, will be upon Tuesday next. This I was 
not aware of, or did not well consider before I came 
from Ely ; otherwise I could have desired you and 
your brethren to have prepared one for my Diocese. 
Now considering it might take up a little too long 
time to send it between me and you forward and 
backward, I have for expedition sake, endeavoured 
to draw up one myself, which I have here sent you. 
I hope 1 have thought on what you yourselves would 
have thought proper upon the occasion ; though I 

* Masters's History of Corpus Christi College, p. 347- 
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may not have expressed my thoughts in so good a 
manner as I very well know you would- have done. 

I hope there is at least nothing amiss in it ; and so 
beg of you to send it to my Register Mr, Woodward, 
to be engrossed on a skin of parchment; and, when 
you and your brethren of the Chapter have signed 
it, to get the Apparitor to carry' it about to the Clergy 
of the Diocese, that they also may sign it; and it 
may' be sent up to London to me by one of the Cam¬ 
bridge carriers, with all the dispatch that may be, 
to be presented, that we may not be among the 
latest of our brethren. I do not expect that any of 
the Clergy' should give themselves the trouble of 
coming up to London on this occasion : I will en¬ 
deavour to get some few Clergymen to attend at the 
presenting, which perhaps may' be a private one ; 
for so I am told, the number being so great, they 
will not all be read when presented ; but only some 
notice taken in the public papers, that such were 
presented. 

“ I hope y r ou enjoy your health in as good a state 
as when ! saw you last; your strength we must leave 
to the goodness of God, to be restored to you when 
he sees fit. My hearty service and good wishes at¬ 
tend you and your good lady. 

“ I am, reverend sir, your very affectianate bro¬ 
ther and servant, Two. Ejlv. 

“This being near the Commencement-time, it is 
very likely that the Apparitor will find many of the 
Clergy at Cambridge, and so make his business more 
easy and quiet.” 

The following is a copy of the Address: 

“ After the great surprize and concern in which 
y'our subjects cannot but bear a dutiful part with ' 
your Majesty, upon the death of our late Sovereign 
of famous memory ; give us leave, dread Sir, to ex¬ 
press the consolation we have received, upon your 
Majesty’s happy accession to the Throne. A our 
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most gracious Declarations published to the w orld 
have inspired gladness into every loyal heart. 1 he 
Constitution now happily established in Church and 
State hath, and will always have, the experience of 
your continual care; winch, we cannot doubt, will 
be as tenderly preserved as the apple of your eye. 
May the God of Heaven strengthen your hands, 
and* make you his own glorious instrument in the 
preserving us! and may the spirit of love unite our 
hearts, stripped of all partiality, and make us a 
people worthy to be preserved! May the laurels 
flourish in your days, if the sword must be un¬ 
sheathed, which God avert 1 And if your counsels and 
endeavours for peace should succeed, may the olives 
take root again under your shadow in safety, with 
honour! May all the valuable privileges of your 
people receive new life and increase from your 
powerful influence and encouragement! and may 
your people’s duty remain inviolably the same, and 
'still be quickened and heightened by the sentiments 
of gratitude! To secure all our wishes at once, may 
all the choicest blessings both personal and national 
descend (but very late) upon the Koval Issue ol 
your Crown, and continue long, through many 
ages, hereditary in your most illustrious House. 
These, may it please your Majesty, are the unfeigned 
prayers of 

Your liege subjects, and most devoted servants, 
The Dean and Chapter of the Church of Ely. 

‘ c Given under our common seal, the 2(1 of .Inly, 
in the first year of the reign of his most serene Ma¬ 
jesty George the Second, of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, and in 
the year of our Lord 3727. ’ 

The constitution of this very worthy man had 
been impaired by many and severe returns of the 
gout, which distemper began to seize him very early 

in 
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in life; but his attempt to cure it by a regimen *, in 
which sulphur was a great ingredient, which others 
had tried before with a success that was much 
boasted of, and which seemed for some time to have 
wrought a perfect cure on him, is thought to have 
occasioned that almost total loss of the use of his 
limbs, which it was his misfortune to labour under 
for some of his latest years ; and it began to be ap¬ 
prehended, that the same disposition might, in a 
little time more, impair his parts and memory too, 
and leave but little more than the outward shell of 
what had been once Dr. Moss (which calamity had 
befallen some great geniuses and bright ornaments 
of the Church). The loss of him, though at any 
time to be lamented, admitted of some consolation, 
in the respect that he did not outlive himself. 

Heboughtahouse in Cambridge two orthree years 
before his death, in order to be more retired ; but it 
pleased God to release him from this mortal state, 
March 26, 1729, in the 63d year of his age. 

“ He died without issue, and left a comfortable pro¬ 
vision lor his widow;and, after some legacies, the bulk 
of his fortune to his third brother’s son, Mr. Charles 
Moss T", a promising youth, and student of Caius- 
cojlege, Cambridge J.” 

* His brother, Dr. Charles Moss, an eminent physician at 
Kingston upon Hull, by letter forewarned Mm against it, by ap¬ 
prizing him of the consequences that would attend a long use 
of it, which exactly tame to pass. 

t These are the words of Dr. Z. Grey. This “ promising 
youth" was afterwards a fellow of his College; B. A. 1731 ; 
M. A. 1735 ; D. D 1747; archdeacon of Colchester, prebendary 
of Salisbury, rector of St. Andrew Undershaft, and of St. James’s 
Westminster, 1750; of St. George’s Hanover-square 1759, He 
was elected Bishop of St. David’s 1760; translated to Bath and 
Wells 1774; and died April 13, 180'2. His only surviving sou 
was at tliat time a canon residentiary of St. Paul's ; and in 
1807 was promoted to the Rishopriek of Oxford. 

7 It has been said, that when an attempt was made to dis¬ 
possess him of bis fellowship in Beue't college, he had the 
offer of a senior fellowship in (hius college. However that 
was, he admitted his nephew of that College, sizar to Dr. 
Gooch the Master; on the future Possessors of which place, 

the 
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His body was buried (as ordered by Iris will, dated 
Oct. 3 0, I"2$) in the presbytery oi‘ the cathedral 
church of Ely, where the RisHops, Deans, and Pre¬ 
bendaries, are usually interred. The funeral, agree¬ 
ably to his own direction, was conducted with a 
decent frugality, without the ostentation or expence 
of any escutcheon, or such like ornament; only 
with a plain tomb-stone laid over the corpse, with 
tins inscription : 

“ Robertas Moss, S. T. P. 

Deeanus Eliensis, 
oh. 26 Martii, 1729, set. 63 
and his anus, Enrjine, a cross patee. 

f sftall conclude the Memoirs of Dean Moss with 
the short character given of him by the Reverend 
and worthy- Dr. Andrew Snape, in his Preface to 
the Four First Volumes of the Dean’s Sermons *. 

the Dean has settled, by wilt, an augment at inn of 5 1. per 
armttm for ever* charged on bis share of Dee mills in Cheshire* 

■* rf Dr. Snape, in drawing a just and true character of the 
Doan , has at the same time given the world a true portrait of his 
own } for no person of his own time was thought more deserving 
m even respect than himself. He was created I). D. in 1708 * 
when tier Majesty Oucen Anne honoured the University of Cam¬ 
bridge with her presence. In 1706 , as appears from the Public 
Orator's book, the following gentlemen were appointed to carry 
a letter of compliment to the University of Frankfort, on the 
occasion of their Jubilee ; Andrew Snape, D, D,; Henry Pen- 
rice, LL, D., Henrv Plumptrc, M, D,; William Grigg, M.A. 
(afterwards Master of t lare-liall) j John Wyvill, A. M. ; the 
two latter were chosen probably the TV on-re gent and Regent, 
the three others represented the three faculties of Divinity, 
Law, and Physick* This letter bears date “ Id. Mart, 1706 ." In 
17 OH, this University sent a second letter to that of Frankfort 
to thank them for their hook of verses, &c. spoke on that oc¬ 
casion. It is not mentioned how this letter was conveyed 3 
probably by the Minister of the Empire, resident in London. 
The let ter Is dated 7 Ul Julii 1708 ." Dr. Snape was for some 
time First Master of Eton-sehool, and at the same time Canon 
of Windsor; and upon the death of Dr. John Adams, in 1722* 
Provost of King s college, where he presided with great honour 
to himself, and benefit to his College ; the revenues of which 
(us I have been informed) were greatly augmented in his time, 
by the assistance of some fellows of the College, his particular 
friend*. Hi; compositions of all kinds were much esteemed j 
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«As to the character of the Dean, he was of a 
graceful personage, a gentlemanlike address, a sweet, 
affable, and benevolent disposition ; and had some¬ 
thing so winning and engaging in his conversation, 
that he was scarce ever known to lose a friend that 
had been once intimately acquainted with him. He 
was of a frank, open, and generous mind; a stranger 
to all artifice and disguise. However deep his ca¬ 
pacity reached in matters of science, yet in the com- 
merce of social life he was so void of all reserve, 
that you might see through him. He affirmed, and 
you believed him ; he proposed, and you trusted 
him ; you knew him, and you loved him. 

“ He was very communicative, both of his sub¬ 
stance and his knowledge, being a liberal benefactor 
to persons in distress, and a friendly guide to those 
that repaired to him for advice ; having been the 
director of many young Divines in the course of their 
studies, and having resolved some cases of conscience 
of a nice and delicate nature, which were put to him, 
with great judgment and integrity *. 

To give any thing like an abstract of the fol¬ 
lowing Discourses, was not the design of this under- 
taking ; and to point out the peculiar excellencies 
in them, would be much anticipating the readers 

as a preacher few equalled, and do one excelled him ; and In 
the part he bore in what was called the BangorUvt Controversy* 
It was said, that he drew up the Address to His Majesty King 
George the First in 1722, upon the institution of Whitehall 
Preachers j an Address worthy of the imitation of both Uni* 
verslties on all occasions of the like kind, as it was thought to 
have nothing redundant or defective in it.” Dr. Z, Grey, MS. 

* u Abp, Wake Mas formerly minister of Gray’s Inn, but his 
eminent piety and learning lias lately raised him to higher pre¬ 
ferment. He demotes himself to preaching and divine medita¬ 
tions i and he excels in experimental divinity., . .. Dr. Moss’s 
preaching and life are the same. He is all that he looks j and 
would drain any wit hut ids own, to do his piety justice; 1 shall 
only add, he preaches at Gray's Inn j by w hich it appears, the 
Lawyers are in earnest to go to Heaven j for they chose Dr* 
Wake, and now Mr. Moss } and cull out the best guide* to shew 
them the way,” Danion, pp, 455, 4Stf, 
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judgment; besides, that a comparison between 
them, in singling out any one as particularly excel¬ 
lent, might be looked upon as charging the rest with 
imperfection. The reader may be assured, he will 
meet with what is useful and instructive in them all, 
and that they have their separate beauties, and come 
all from the same masterly hand ; he will find mat¬ 
ters of practice pressed upon him by the most strong 
and lively motives; and points of doctrine established 
against the opposers of Christian faith, by rational 
and convincing arguments ; he will be instructed 
what to believe, how to act, and.how to pray ; and 
set right in the way that leads to happiness and sal¬ 
vation *. 

“ One set of Sermons, however, in the second vo¬ 
lume, about‘The Nature of Truth and Falsehood •f-.' 
as the writer of this account has been particularly af¬ 
fected with, he cannot forbear recommending to the 
perusal of those who were'the most familiarly ac¬ 
quainted with the Dean, not altogether for the just- 

* If The author of these Sermons had so established a reputa¬ 
tion as a Preacher, that to give any diameter of them would be 
as presumptuous as it is needless/* 

Present State of the Repnhlick of Letters, voL IX, p. 43 . 

f It was observed of the great Vise omit de Turepne, Mar¬ 
shal of France, lf that, he had from his tender years a pre¬ 
dominant love for truth ; he detested that policy, which to 
succeed in its designs, employed dissimulation, lying, and de- 
celving. He spoke either well or ill of himself, according as it was 
necessary 5 the one without vanity, the other without shame, 
and both without affectation, like a man that was become n 
stranger to himself. This character runs through all his wri¬ 
tings, whether letters, instructions, or memoirs. His reputa ¬ 
tion of being strictly faithful to lus word, was so well esta¬ 
blished, that most of the Princes of Germany treated w ith him 
without asking any guarantee. The Swiss, Dutch, English, 
and Swedes, thought themselves secure, if he had given them 
a promise j he never gave one without being sure that he was 
able to perform it; and rather than come under engagements 
which he was afraid lie could not fuliil, he chose to run the 
risk of provoking the Minister, displeasing even the King, and 
seeing himself deserted by his troops/* Life of Marshal Tureme . 
1736, voL 1. p. 490. 
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ness of the composition, or for the clearness of 
thought, and elegance of style; with regard to 
which, other sermons in these volumes-may stand 
upon an equal footing ; but, because it cannot help 
bringing to their remembrance, the behaviour and 
manner of dealing of their late worthy Friend ; how 
truly he was an observer of the rules of that honest 
casuistry, by which he requires others to regulate 
their conduct; how sincere and heartily he was a 
lover of truth \ how averse to lying and falsehood 
in every shape ; how far he was from allowing him¬ 
self to practise any little arts of deceit ; with what a 
generous scorn lie would forego the fairest oppor¬ 
tunity of promoting his own advantage,- if the way 
to it were not open and direct, if any sinister means 
were to be made use of, if the lowest degree of dis¬ 
simulation or guile, of shift or evasion, of over¬ 
reaching or undermining, were to be dispensed with, 
in order to the attainment of his end. 

“In a word, faithfulness and veracity, honour 
and integrity, candour and humanity, were his just 
cllaracteristicks which, joined to his other Chris¬ 
tian virtues, and intellectual endowments, rendered 
him amiable, anti respected by as many as were 
within the sphere qf his acquaintance ; and those 
who were not, will be inclined, if not for the sake 
of what is here said, to esteem him at least for his 
work's sake, after the perusal of the following 
sheets.” 


*** The Following lines (from a MS. of Mr. WagstafFe) were 
found in Dr. Moss’s study after lus death : 

!\fo nitwit Lectori, yt/omodo legendasit Burnetii Historic tui fm- 
ports et proverd admittenda. 

if Leguntur Hebraie verso ordine Literas, 

Cancrkjue serpunt in eontrarium gradus; 

Teneila Virgo, si quern amet perditS, 

(Ea est pretemtas) fiigit tanquam oderit : 

Quemque edit Aulicus (tanta est nrbanitasj 
An > ore abundans quasi studiosus colit, 
life Hebraea legi, Cancros ut gradi vides, 

Tenella ut odit Virgo, amatque ut Aulicusj 
H&c lege Lucianos Historian! suam, 

Suam Btunettus ipse verara dixeriC 
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No. VIII. 

ROBERT JENKIN, D. D. 

(Seevol. I. pp. j6, 127-) 

Robert JenkIN, the son of Thomas and Mary 
Jenkin of the Isle of Thanet in Kent, was born of 
yeomanry parents, of a good estate, in the parish of 
Minster, in that Isle, and there baptized, as appears 
by the parish register, Jan. 31, 1656. He received 
his grammatical education in the King’s school at 
Canterbury, whence he was removed at 17 years of 
age to St. John’s college, Cambridge, where he was 
intituled to one of the four scholarships of 102. per 
annum, given by Mr. Robinson, formerly of that 
society, for and towards the maintenance of those 
who are sent hither, and are natives of the Isle of 
Thanet, or of the county of Kent *. Accordingly 
he was admitted sub-sizar for the master. Dr.Turner, 
May 12, lt>74, under the tuition of Mr, Francis 
Roper -}~; (decessit J 1691). He was afterwards 

* Cole's MSS. voLXLIX. (5S50) pp. 215—219. 

t Francis Roper, Dunelmensis, of St. John's college, Cam¬ 
bridge j B. A. 1 66*2 'j M, A. and senior fellow 1666 (decessit 
1688); B. D. 1673 3 and vicar of VVaterbeach in Cambridgeshire, 
was collated to a prebend in the church of Ely on the day his 
predecessor. Bishop Womack, died, March 1% 1685-6 j and 
%vas installed April L He resigned Waterbeach about Michael¬ 
mas following, and became rector of Northwold in Norfolk, 
June 7 , I687j which he resigned soon after the accession of King 
William III. He was deprived in 1690, for refusing to take the 
oaths appointed by act of parliament; and dying April 13, 1719, 
was buried in St. John's college chapel, without any memorial. 

Benthara's Ely, p. 258. 

% Deceit in College Registers means left the college, and 
cut his name out. A bem decessit -granted to a member permits 
him to tm^fer himself to another college. T. F 
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chosen fellow on the Foundress’s foundation;, March 
30, 16‘So ; being the last person commemorated as 
such by Mr. Baker *, in his catalogue of the fellows 
of that house : though through modesty he lias 
omitted his own name, which immediately follows 
Mr. Jenkin’s, being admitted fellows the same day. 
Tins Mr. Cole collected from a MS Catalogue of the 
same fellows in the late Dr. Richardson’s hand*}*, 
and probably lent to him by Mr. Baker, where his 
name occurs the last, being the 6‘82d fellow from 
the foundation : in thismanner: 

681. Rob. Jenkin, com. Cantiac, 

682 . Tho. Baker , com. Dunelm. pro D'nd 
Ashton. 

But in Mr. Baker’s list he makes it end thus: 

Ego Rob. Jenkin , Cantianus, jurat. Sj 1 admisf* 
in per pet. sociwn pro D’nd Fundatrice, Mart. 30, 
1680. 

Atque hie clan do Catalogum, nam qui sequitur 
Proximus heu ! longo sed pivx units intervallo. 

lie took the degree of B. A. 1 662; M. A. 1666; 
B. D. 16*73 ; and was collated by Bp. Turner to the 
vicarage of Waterbeche in the neighbourhood of 
Cambridge, which he field with his fellowship, and 
served it from college. By Dr. John Lake, bishop 
of Chichester, he was made his chaplain; and in 
1638 was collated by liis lordship to the precentor- 
ship of that cathedral, as a token only of what he 
might thereafter expect, had the times been pro¬ 
pitious to his patron and him. But they were both 
struck flown by the same blow ; for at the Revolution, 
Mr. Jenkin, not being able to satisfy himself of the 
lawfulness of taking the oaths of allegiance to the 
new governors, was forced to give up all his prefer¬ 
ments. 

* MS History of St. John's College, p. 396. 
f MS Catalogue of Fellows of St. John's College, pen&t Dr. 
Hubert Richard;on, p. 357, vol. I. 
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_As chaplain to Bp. Lake, he was one of the sub¬ 
scribers to that bishop's declaration * on his death¬ 
bed, Aug. 27, 1689, of his steady adherence to the 
doctrines of the Church of England, part of which 
consisted of passive obedience and non-resistance. 

On quitting his ecclesiastical preferments, Mr. 
Jetikin retired to his Fellowship, which was not 
subject then to those conditions, unless the Bishop 
of Ely, the visitor, insisted on it; and the bishop 
was by the college-statutes not to visit, unless called 
in by a majority of the Fellows. By this means he 
and many others kept their fellowships. 

In 16*90, he was taken into the family of the Eari 
of Exeter, to whom he became domestic chaplain. 
How long he continued at Burleigh is not now 
known : but that he was there in 1697-8 is evident 
from the foilowing confidential letter, on the prin¬ 
ciples of the Nonjurors, from a resident member of 
the College: 

“ To the Rev. Mr. Robert Jenkin, at Burghley. 

“ DEAREST SIR, Feb. 23, 1697-8. 

,c I have taken some time to consider of your 
last, and have endeavoured! to look back in our 
public papers so far as to the beginning of the 
Treaty of Peace, whether King James did nothing 
to save his right. I found, in “ The Monetbly Ac¬ 
count of March 16,97’” Reflections upon his Mani¬ 
festo to the Catholick Princes. J must confesse I had 
forgotten that lie had putt out any such manifesto ; 
tho’ upon sight of this I could recollect that it was 
published here in England, with, an Answer by 
some friend to this Government. But any farther 
enquiry is now needlesse, since we have the 
Monethly Account of January last. The author be¬ 
gins it with Reflections upon the Peace; and men¬ 
tions as one obstruction to it King James’s Memoirs 
or Manifestos both to the Catholick and Protestant 

'* Mr. Kettle well's Life, Appendix, p. xvi. andxlviii. 

Princes, 
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Princes, tho\ he observes that they had no effect. 
This, therefore, putts the matter of fact out of 
doubt, that King James did what was proper to 
save his ovvne right at that Treaty ; for he that re¬ 
quires the other Princes to restore him cannot be 
interpreted to consent to give up his right. If it 
be said that these Memoirs were not in forme of a 
Protestation, all I can say is, that the author of the 
Monethly Account calls it King James s Protestation 
too, as well as his Memoirs and Manifestos; and he 
understands those matters better than I. 

“ I believe, if enquiry were made, the paper I 
sent you would be as certainly found to be authen- 
tiek: tor there has beene some very positive assu¬ 
rances of it from some hands 5 and I shall endeavour 
to know tlie utmost of it by a friend that is going to 
London, who will waite upon some persons there, 
from whom, if possible, he may have certaine in¬ 
formation about it. 

« If the case be thus as to matter of fact, your- 
selfe will grant that we are still under the same 
obligations; but truely, if it were otheiwise, I 
cannot subscribe to your opinion as to the conse¬ 
quence, because I thinke a subject is tyed to adhere 
to his Prince’s title till he has sufficient evidence 
that he has given up his right; and, supposing all 
these omissions of King Janies, 1 cannot conceive 
they amount to an evidence of such a cession. I 
doe not well understand your notion of stuct alle¬ 
giance, upon which your reasoning seems to depend. 
We are not obliged to supererogate and to stick to 
King James, upon a mere principle of honour, 
beyoiut what our duty requires ; but we aie still his 
subjects, and owe him all the dutyes that can be 
paid by subjects to one in lus circumstances* 

« Besides, tho’ he had consented to the King 
of France's stipulating never to assist hirrq I cannot 
see how this would affect his subjects^ so as to dis¬ 
charge them from their obligations. I doe not 
insist upon the King of Frances kindnesse to nun, 

R2 that; 
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that this deserves so much gratitude from King 
James, as to consent to his making peace with the 
Prince of Orange; but thus I conceive as to that 
matter: By the Latw of Nations, any Foreign Prince 
may send his embassadors, &c. to an usurper, and 
treat with him as if he were the rightfull Prince ; 
for other Princes are under no obligation to inter- 
tneddle in the disputes about the Crdwne of this 
Reuhne ; their businesse is to trade and traffick 
with us, and to doe all things that one Nation may 
have occasion to doe with another with whom they 
are in peace. Pursuant to this, the King of France 
never was under any obligation to abett King 
James's right, or to assist him towards the recovery 
of it; hut might have paid the King Regnant the 
same respect that lie begins to doe now; and this 
would imply no owning of his having the true right 
to the Crowne, and King James having lost it. His 
doing otherwise, i. e. abetting and assisting King 
James, was a part of a friend (tho’ be might find 
his owne interest in it) ; for it was more than lie 
was any way obliged to. Now Ins circumstances 
doe not allow him to continue so far King James's 
friend ; but lie is forced to make peace with Eng- 
land, and to oblige hinteelfe not to assist King 
James any longer, nor for his sake to forbeare that 
entercohrse with England which any two Nations 
not in war may bv the Law of Nations entertaine 
with one another. In doing this, he does not ow-ne 
the King Regnant, or disowne King James’s right; 
and, consequently, tho King James consent to his 
doing this, it implyes no cession on King James's 
sides from his right, lint onely that he is content 
that the King oi France should not for his sake 
continue the. war against England. 

(< But I needed not have entered into this dispute 
till the point of matter of fact is cleared, and there¬ 
fore beg your pardon for the trouble. I wish we 
had the hap pin esse of your company, with Mr. 
Mason and his brother j but shall hope for it in 

better 
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jitter weather. Balsham, our great Chatter-house 
livings is fallen againe bv the death ot Dr.-^ein- 
pier’s successor so that you see how many motives 
I have (both of that and a good living now in the 
College gift) to qualify my selfe for preferment, if 
1 could satisfy conscience that I am at liberty. 

“ I am, deare Sir, 

« Your most affecc’ouate humble servant, 

Tho. Browne 

«The gentlemen are well; they and the Master 
and Mr. Roper and all friends present their service." 

Ur. Jenkin supplicated to proceed in Divinity 
]\Jay 10, I70.O : and was admitted 'j* * * § . I hat he was 
then or soon after resident in the family ot Lord 
Weymouth, at Long Leate in Wiltshire, is evident 
from four curious letters to Mr. Baker, from that 
place, in October and December, ike. £ of that 
year ; in which he informs him, that that nobleman 
had ordered a copy of an original picture on board, 
to be taken of Bp. Fisher, for him, and which 
should be sent to Cambridge on their arrival at Lon¬ 
don : probably this is the picture of that bishop 
which now hangs in the master’s gallery : for his 
lordship was so generous as to send Mr. Baker the 
original, and to reserve the copy for himself. 

” In 1711 he saw occasion to mitigate his political 
opinions ; at which time his old mastei having been 
dead ten years, and a prospect of better times suc¬ 
ceeding, he took the oaths to Queen Anne , and 
being then D. D. was elected master of his college 
and admitted April 13, 17 U, on the death of Dr. 
Humphrey Gower \\ ; to whose chair of the Lady 


* B. A. 1675 ; M. A. 1679 ; B, D. 16S7. 

t Cole's MSS. vol* LI. p, 13. - vvv 

+ These letters are preserved in Mr. Cole s Mw. vol. Ajla, 
(6831.) pp-119, 130, 121, 

§ Mr. Baker's History of St, John's College, p. 343. 

|] A native of Dorchester ; the sun of Stanley Gower, a 
miter there timing the Usurpation. He was educated first at 
Dorchester j then at SL Paul's j whence he was sent to John s 

college. 
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Margaret’s Professor of Divinity he also succeeded the 


college, Cambridge, and chosen fellow March 23, 1658, as 
Hermrdenm (his lather haring had the rectory of Brampton 
Bryan ); M. A. 1662, April 10, 1663, he was instituted to the 
rectory of Hamoune in Dorsetshire, on the presentation of the 
Trench aid family ; which he quitted in 1667 (being then senior 
taxer of the University) for the rectory of Paglesham in Es^ex, to 
which he was presented by Bishop Henchman. This also he 
quitted in 1675 (being then R.D. ) ; and was collated, by BpJ 
Gunning, Nov 20, to the rectory of Newton in the Isle of Ely, 
He became D. D r in 1676 ; and the same patron conferred on him 
Fen-Ditton in Cambridgeshire, July 4,1677 i gave him a prebend 
of Ely, Oct♦ 25, 1678 ; and made him master of Jesus-college, 
July 11* 1679. On Dec. 3 following, he was elected Master of 
St. John's college; vice-chancellor of the tJnivendty in 1680* 
and Lady Margaret's Prolessor of Divinity in 1688 j a year of 
trial; being noted,” says Mr. Baker, ff for his> firmness, inte- 
gi ity, and prudent conduct, in the government of his College, 
a*= he has since been for his extraordinary abilities in the Chair.” 
(Preface to Bp. Fisher’s Sermon, p, Ixxi.) During the impri¬ 
sonment of the Earl of Shaftesbury, Dr. Gower was commissioned 
by the University to w ait upon the King at Newmarket, Sept. 18, 
1681; at which time he made a most loyal and dutiful speech, 
expressive of the University s thorough detestation of the late rebel¬ 
lions and seditious practices, and their well-instructed zeal for 
t he Church established, the envy and terror of her adversaries, as 
well as the beauty and strength of the Reformation, Dr. Gower 
vvas accounted a very learned man, and an excellent governor of 
his College, to which he left dOOL towards purchasing livings - 
an estate Worth nearly 100/, a year, at Triplow (where he also 
built a new liouj-e) to be annexed to the headship for ever \ two 
exhibitions of 10/. each, for poor scholars, sons of clergymen, 
educated either at Dorchester or *t. Paul’s * and all his books to 
their library. He wa* probably also, as beneficed in Essex, a 
benef^tor to the re-building of Harlow church, w hich hail been 
burnt 1708, Ms arms being among those of other benefactors in 
the windows of the nave. He died March 27, 1711, and was 
buiied in St John s college chapel, with the following inscription: 

]\l 5. Deposit inn \ iri aiunodum Reverendi Hurpphredi Gower, 
S.T.P, Coll. Divi Johane-isPrsrfecti ; S. Thcol pro Dhi Mar- 
gareifi Professoris ; Ecdesias Eliensis Canoiiici; qui Collegium 
per annos triginta ct amplius stremg: ac fdicitei rexcj-at. Obiit 
xxvu Martii, annoque Domini wneext, intnlis suse lxxiv.” 
1 here is a print of Dr. Gown- in his Doe tor's robes; Jac. Fellowex 
]>inx. G. Vertuesailp .; on which Mr. Cole observes : •' He has the 
appearance of .a well-looking gentlemanlike map in his good 
print by Mr. Vertue. He is drawn in a wig, anti in his Convo¬ 
cation Ermine robes, so that he lias much the semblance of a 
Cardinal in this becoming habit: which, as it is very handsome, 

and 
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same year *. What other preferments he enjoyed,” 
adds Mr. Cole, !< is more than 1 can say. The 
times in which he lived were by no means favour, 
able to men of his cast: otherwise he was deserving 
of the greatest: for he was a very good Divine, 
a learned man, and of an exemplary life. His 
book on the * Reasonableness of the Christian Re¬ 
ligion is a full proof of his being a great Divine ; 
as" the many other of his publications are of his 
learning.” 

On the accession of King George h an act having 
been passed, enjoining all who held any post of 5 /. 
a year to take the oaths, he was obliged to eject 
those Fellows % that would not comply ; which 
gave him no small uneasiness, 

and of great dignity * it is much to be wondered at, that none are 
drawn in it. His’ is the singular instance in a print 3 except 
some old ones of an ordinary form, with hoods over their shoul¬ 
ders, and which look as much like any thing else, may be said to 
be so depicted .* 5 Though Dr. Gower was a very learned man, he 
left nothing in print, except "A Discourse delivered in two Ser¬ 
mons in the Cathedral of Ely in September l(i& L Cambridge, 
1681/* 4 to j in which is a very laige and ample character of his 
good patron Bp. Gunning. In Mr. Thoresby s History of the 
Church of Leeds, is a letter from Dr Gower, giving an account 
of Mr. John Milner, who died in St John's college 1703, after 
having quitted the vicarage of that town, for not taking the 
oaths, in 1 (J 88 . Cole, vol. XLIX. (5850.) p* 303, 

* « Elected April 4, 1711 ; and sworn in April 20 following 
Cole’s MS. vol, LI, p, 20 * 

f The true account of the ejection is this : The statutes of that 
College require the Fellows, as soon as they are of that standing, 
to take the degree of B. D, But the oath of allegiance is required 
to be taken with every degree ; so that; after the Revolution, 
34 of the Fellows not coming into the oath of allegiance, and 
the statutes requiring them to commence B. 1>. they were con¬ 
st mined to part with their fellowslups. As to those who bad 
taken that degree before the Revolution, t here was nothing to 
eject them upon till their refusal of the abjurution-oath, exacted 
on the accession of King George I . T. F* 

} Mr. Baker, who died in 1740, was probably the survivor of 
alt these. These principles of the members of this Society made it 
little agreeable at Court, where, however, they had always one 
good friend (though he by no menus agreed with them in their sen - 
aments) Commissar)' Dr. Rowland Hill, Paymaster to the Aimy 
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As Ladj r Margaret's Professor he was incapaci¬ 
tated from filling the second office of the University, 
in being Vice-Chancellor; however, 171,9, Dr. 
Gooch, then in that office, had him for one of his 
assessors, at the degradation of Dr. Bentley *, for 
demanding, as Regius Professor of Divinity, exor¬ 
bitant fees on creation of doctors in that faculty. 

He had the misfortune to lose his memory and 
understanding for some years before his death, and 
sunk by degrees into childhood. In this condition 
he was removed to his elder brother’s house at South 
Rungton in Norfolk, where he died April J, l~^7, 
at the age of 71 years; though in his epitaph it is 
said 70 ; a very immaterial circumstance, and de¬ 
pends only on calling him 71, being then in his 
current year, being born in lb’ijfi. He was buried-f* 
(with his wife Susannah, daughter of William Hat- 
held, esq. alderman and merchant of Lynne, who 
died 1713, aged 46, his son Henry, and daughter 
Sarah, who both died young 1727) in Holme cha¬ 
pe!, in South Rungton, of which his brother was 
rector. Another daughter Sarah survived him. 

The following epitaph % for him,” says Mr. 
Cole, “ was given to me in 1747 by my honoured 

in Flanders under King William. Sec Wottons Baronetage, vol, 
V; p. 215 -—One dayj upon spine bad reports there from Cam¬ 
bridge, the then Lord Carteret said, ff Well, Mr, Commissary, 
what have you to say for your College now V* tc Why, to be sure, 
I must own that circumstances are against usj but, though I 
hardly shall, who am an old man, yet I dare say your Lordship 
will live to sec that College as obsequious as any other.' 1 This 
prediction was completely in It died; when his Lon Is hip nobly pro¬ 
moted Dr. Taylor, who was the last that retained in secret the 
slightest principles of this party. From Dr. Taylor himself to me, 
all bat the cmchision, T. F. 

* A full and impartial account of all the proceedings, &e, 
against Dr. Bentley. London, 1719/* Svo, p. 15. 

7 Cole's MSS. voL XXXV. p, 40. 

7 Printed in the Gentleman's Magazine, voL XLIX. pp. 2S7 f 
350, with same particulars of his life, 
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patron, the late Browne Willis,-.esq. who had a great 
regard for his memory. It is on a small mural mo¬ 
nument : 

« S. M. 

Reverendi ad mod urn Robert! Jen kin, 

' Sanctue Theologian pro Domina Margareta 
in Academia Cantabrigiensi Protessoris, 
omni laude dignissimi, 

et Collegii Divi Johannis Evangelists Praefecti 
vigilantissimi, spectatissimi; 
qui doctrime, pietatis, religiouis, 
ornamentum fuit idustre-; 
exemplar venerabile, 
vindex fidelissimus, 
et usque vixit 
monumentum pevpetuum. 

Ob. 7 die Aprilis, 
anno Domini 1727, 
set. 70 

“ His arms, as I took them from a table in the 
Lodge, where I dined Tuesday Oct. G, 1779, and on 
an atehievement hanging in the organ-loft, are. Ar¬ 
gent, a lion rampant reguardant Sable. 

{C In Air. Baker’s History of St.John’s College'}- is 
the following list of Fellows elected, in 1717, m 
the place of the Nqnjurors ; and, being acted in the 
time of Dr. Jen kin’s prefecture, claims a place here. 
Electio Sociorum, Jan. 21 , 1716-17; 
et Admissio Sociarum, Jan. 22 , seipt. 

Leonardos Chappelow , Ebor. pro E'nd Rooksby, 
decessore M'ro Tomkmson. 

Ric'us Wilkes, Stafford, pro D'nd Fundatrice , 
decess. M'ro Lecfie . 

Whitleius Heald, Ebor. pro M'ro Ashton, decess. 
M'ro Baker, sen. 

Thn. Hill, Ebor. pro M'ro Platt, decess. M'ro 
Baxter. 

* Norfolk, vol. IV* p £43, 

t P. 399, m Collegio. 

Ricus 
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Ric’us Morris, Cantianus, pro M'ro Platt, decess. 
M'ro Brook. 

Edv. Wilmot, Derb. pro M’ro Beresford, dec. 
M’ro Billers. 

Caleb Pamham, Rutland, pro Dnd Fund. dec. 
M’ro Verden, 

* Gid. Clark , Salop, pro D'nd Fund. dec. M’ro 
Dawkins. 

Hen. llotherstone* Haugh, Camb. pro D'nd Fund, 
dec. M’ro Wooten. 

Tho. Tat ham, Lancast. pro M'ro Ashton, dec. 
jM'ro Kishfon. 

Seniors present at this election : Mr. Bowtell, 
Mr. Foulkes, Dr. Edmutidson., Mr. Chester, and 
Mr. Hall. 

N. B. This election of Fellows was had in conse¬ 
quence of a removal of several Nonjuring Fellows, 
in virtue of an act of parliament. 

The ordinary election of Fellows is always in Lent.” 

“ Dr. Jenkin's will may be seen among- the MS 
Collections of Mr. Baker ; but, as 1 never saw it, 
1 cannot say whether he left any thing to the college, 
or was otherwise a benefactor. It is probable that, 
if he had not done something of that sort before be 
fell ill, the nature of his disorder would deprive him 
of the capacity of doing it then 

lie was author of the following publications : 
1 . “ An Historical Examination of the Authority 
of General Councils : shewing' the false dealing that 
hath been used in the publishing of them ; and the 
Difference among the Papists themselves, about 
their Number. Second Edition, London, 16‘88,” 
4to. 2. “A Defence of the Profession which the 
Bight Rev. Father in God John [Lake] late Lord 
Bishop of Chichester made upon his Death-bed, 

* Sic far Pethcrstone Haugh. 

t This article is among that part of Mr, Baker's Collections 
preserved at Cambridge, voi. XXXII. No, p. 551 , 

% Cole's MfeS. ubi supra. 
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concerning Passive Obedience anti the new Oaths ; 
together with an Account of some Passages in his 
Lordship’s Life, 16 , 90 ;" 4 to. 3 * “ The Reasona¬ 
bleness and Certainty of the Christian Religion. By 
Rob. Jenkin, Chaplain to the Earl of Exeter, arid 
late Fellow of St. John’s College : London, 1698,” 
Svo; dedicated to the Earl of Exeter. A second 
volume was afterwards published; and a second 
edition in London in 1700; a fifth edition, cor¬ 
rected, appeared in 1721. 4. “An Account of 

the Life of Apollonius Tyanseus. By Mons. Le 
Noire de Tillemont. Translated out of the French, 
1702,” 8vo. 5. “ A brief Confutation of the Pre¬ 
tences against Natural and Revealed Religion, 
1702,” 8vo. 6. (< Defensio S. Augustini adversus 
Johann is Phereponi in ejus Opera Aniinadversiones, 
1707,” Svo. 7. “ Remarks on Four Books lately 
published ; viz. Basnages History of the Jews ; 
Whist011s Eight Sermons; Locke's Paraphrase 
and Nates on St. Paul's Epistles ; and Le Clercs 
Bihliotheque Choi sir." 8 . “ Roberti Jenkin pro 
D’na Margareta ProfessorisOratio Inauguralis.” This 
last is not printed, but is preserved among Mr. 
Baker’s MSS. vol. XXXVIII. No. 35, p, 339. 

Mr. Whist on, in his historical preface, pp. 71, 
73, in a manner gave a particular challenge to Dr. 
Jenkin, “ who would readily,” (says he in his bold 
and confident manner), “ confute me if it was in 
his power,” to dispute with him about his Arianism. 
Probably Dr. Jenkin-was a quieter person,and loved 
not to make that noise and disturbance that the 
other was by nature disposed to. 

Dr. Jenkin had in 1713 .been' a benefactor to the 
elder Bowyer in the season of his calamity ; when 
many of the Clergy exerted themselves in his behalf. 
Tins was remembered by the son near 60 years after, 
when Mr. Bowyer wrote to his nephew, (whom by 
mistake he calls his grandson, the master dying a 
bachelor, as I conceive) with a Bank note of 50/. in 
return ; which was most gratefully received by the 

nephew. 
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nephew. And Mr. Bowyer had the happiness, in 
1770, of returning the favour to a relation of the 
worthy Master, in a manner by which the person 
obligee! was totally ignorant to whom he was in¬ 
debted for tlie present he received *. 

Dr. Jenkin had an elder and younger brother, 
Henry and John. 

John was a judge in Ireland, under the Duke ot 
Ormond; upon Whose going abroad, lie became 
and died a Non juror, leaving a son. What is be¬ 
come of the son, and whether he had issue or no, 
is unknown. 

Henry, elder brother of the master, was vicar of 
Tilney in Norfolk -j-, and rector of South Rungton 
cum Wallington, where he died in 1732 , and had 
three sons, Thomas, William, and Robert. 

Thomas, the eldest, was the Master’s proper 
sizar, and left two sons; the eldest settled in Lin¬ 
colnshire ; the youngest, fellow of St, John’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, was in 1770 with his pupil Lord 
Milsington, eldest son to the Earl of IVtinore, and 
was afterward rector of UtFord (a college living), 
between Peterborough and Stamford. 

William left no issue. 

Robert, the third son of Henry, was in the same 
station as Ins brother Thomas, under the Master ; 
was a minor-canon of Canterbury, and possessed the 
living of Westbeere, worth about cjo/. a year. He 
married a sister of Col. Blomer, of the Guards. 
This lady died Oct. 0, 17 % ; and Mr. Jenkin died 
Oct. 8, i 77 s - 

The Master, either by deed of gift or last will 
gave all to his nephew Thomas. 

Mr. Austen, of St. Martin’s, Canterbury, married 
into the family of Jenkin § ; and has a long pedigree 
of it. 

* See Mr. Bowyer's wilt 

| See I>r. Brett/s Life of Mr. Johnson of Cranbrooh, p + i\\ 

+ iSec p* 250. 

§ Win, Jenkin, horn 1 61% son of.. son of.of 

Folk* to lie, Kent, was M. A, of St.Johns college, Cambridge; 
nod, his father first turning Puritan, he was lecturer of Sal. 
Anne's, Blackfriars 5 and died in Newgate lli85. Palmers 
N onconfonnists ^ Iemorial. 1. 97— 1 GO. 
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No. IX. 

WILLIAM WOTTON, I). D. 

(See vq!. I. p. 147 -) 

William Wotton was born Aug. 13, 1666 ; and 
h is genius for learning languages when hardly past in¬ 
fancy was so remarkable, as to be set forth by his 
Father *, in a pamphlet, dedicated to King Charles 

* Having been favoured by a great-grandson of Dr. Wotton 
with the luan of the original book in which these remarkable testi¬ 
monials were outvied, 1 shall here exhibit them in a regular 
series, as a literary curiosity : 

Hi*! Father thus prefaces the M 3 t volume : 

« Omnibus omnis erU, si iibi uulhis tru. 

n o x&fyp xp& v w* ^ * 

Panlum seputttf distal inertia? 

(Mata Pirtus, Hon 1 Cnrm. iv. 9. 

He then add-?, “The truth of this Narrative, for matter of 
fact, I shall evidence by these honorary- mentions some persons of 
worth and learning have left with me, under their own hands, 
concerning my child: 

« Mr, ambler, a fellow of Corpus Christi college, coining oc¬ 
casionally near my house, and hearing of my child, was pleased, 
to satisfy lumsclf/ to dome the honour to make an experiment 
of the truth of what he had heard j and, as a testimony of his 
satisfaction^ after he had examined my son, he gave this account 
of him ; 

ff Prima juventutis indolesftiturum virtutis fractum indicat. 

Cf Hanc sententiam posuit Johannes Omblee, Coll. Corporis 
Christi Cantab, soeius, Gulielrm Wotton! gratia, qui quinque 
plus minus natus annos, lingo am Latinam, Gnncajn, el Hc- 
braicam, minim in niodum cadet. 

1 G 72 /* 

“ PuerOTum mess is in Herbu, 

£l Quod Antiquitas expectavit, praesem retas pnestitit Gn- 
liejjnmn Wotton, H. F, nondum sexenn&m ob^ervavi in liitinis 

et 
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IL intituled, * “ An Essay on the Education of 
Children in the first Rudiments of Learning ; to- 

et Gmcis (credo ctiam ex famft in Hebraicis) expertum, adefo 
ut non tantftm pneri hujus me~?Ts in herb&, $ed etiam in arista, 
ac jamjam futura in segete j quod lube ns tester, 

Mali 39, 1673. W. Cooke." 

ff Gulielmum Vottonium, Hennci patiis Wrenthamiemis fi¬ 
ll um, propria indoh s* parentis cura, pnesens fama, ex dhinfr 
gratift, omavenmt, Quo tempore alii ejusdem adafis crepundia 
gestant, ipse SS. Scripting linguis Latin£t, Grseci, et Hebraic^, 
legit, intelligit, exponit. VirgUium, Homemm, Terentium, 
Pythagoram, gaudet tegere, intclligere, recitare. Divina bene- 
dictio perfieiat quod incepit j ut quern pro aetate infanttilum, 
nondum sexennem, pro viiibus diu valetudinarmm habui, ad ' 
i^kjjlv'V perveniat, df tU p?Vpv nXixbif th 

Ha* devotus, grates, veneraoundus Pivinam berdgnkateui 
scripsit, Parens ejus, H- Wqtt on ” 

Jtoiii 30, 1672. 

u Sir Thomas Rrowne, Doctor of Fhyslck, a gentleman not 
only famous for his practice, but illustrious as well in Philology 
as Philosophy, upon the observation he had of my left this 
testimony of him with me: 

rt I do hereby declare and certify, that I heard William Wot- 
ton, son to Mr. Henry Wot ton of Wrentham, of the age of 6 
years* read a stanza in Spenser very distinctly, and pronounce it 
properly $ as also some verses in the first Eclogue of Virgil, which 
I purposely chose out, and also construed the same truly. Also 
some verses in Homer, and the Car in in a AiMea of Pythagoras, 
which lie read well and construed as he did also the first verse 
of the 4th chapter of Genesis, in Hebrew, which I purposely 
chose out. 1’hqmas Bhowne. 1 ' 

JidyQQ* 1673 . 

r " Mr. Skippon, a gentleman that honoured botli his own 
country, and the many countries he hath with commendable 
care and observation viewed in his travels, at present a member 
of the Royal Spciety hi London, and my worthy neighbour, upon 
his frequent experience of my child’s proficiency, hath given him 
this testimony ; 

Lmfdat(tqv& Vtrfok crescit* 

tf Ill gratiam speratissimi puen Gutielmi Wottoni sexennis. 
Hear. F. qui linguam Hebraic am, Griecam, et Latinam legit, et 
in veraaeulum vertit; hoc veritatis et benev olentise 
L,M. Q. scripsit. Phi. Skii-pon." 

Sept. 4, 16*72. 

c * Mundus non sene&cit. 

t£ Hiipis rei clarissimimi specimen mild exhibuit eximium in- 
gcmuin Gulielmi Vottoni, Hen. F. qui nondum septennis inir£ 
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getherwith a Narrative of what Knowledge Wil¬ 
liam Wbtton, a Child of Six Years Age, hath 

callct linguam Latinam, Graecam, et Hebraieam j quern audivi 
Jegentera et eonstrueutem vaiias N. et V, Testament! partes 
hisee linguis eonscriptas j necnon Homtii et Homeri carmina 
quampluriina legit* reeitat* et intelligtl. Miror ego; faveat 
Deus 1 Nath. Parkhuest ” 

Jim. 3, 1 C/3. 

fr Del Deus autumnum -fimlem. 

f< Laudo for tunas Henrici Wottoni, qui filium habet Gull- 
el mum, pueram nondum septennem* Anglicb, -Latbfe, Gnech, 
Hebraic^* legentem et (quod supra Romana miracula) mtelli- 
gentem, tan turn non tot Unguis* quot annis praditum* Huuc 
no mink, gentis* aetatb suae ornamentum designat et vovet, 

Jtm. 3 * 1673 . . Wm.Blois" 

tt Si credere Jus est. 

r( Pderuui sexennem non modi) accurate legere* sod quodam- 
modo intelligere* Latiiie, Gr^cfe* et Hebraic^; quod tamen pro 
certo sdo Gulielmum Wot ton* F. H. viri eruditi et prcsbUeri* 
attigisse* In eujus rei penfe incredibilis testiraomum, hoc lubens 
attestor* Jqh. Knyyett* EqfD.RalncL" 

Jttn. 4* 1673- 

Gulklmo Wdtfoii puenilo septenni, Dafiffib GraeeiS, et He- 
brake valdfe supra aUatem erudito, slmilem* id est* fididssimum 
in timore Dei* in gratis cmlestl* et in severioribus stndiis pro- 
fectum* sum mis votis* et certksimk spe exoptat* 

Jnn.Vl, 1673. Ei^Noimc.” [Bp* Reynolds ] 

" V liltin' pater* ftllque verum fa tent! veniam indulgere } 
Quas alii eximias Gul. Wottoni nondum septennis pueri dotes 
meritb predicant* ego interest non sine quSldam admiralionis 
mctftsque mixture tacitus conteiftplor* Vercor eniui ne quis 
maiignus afflatus stiipend# indolis officiat. Cave* Pater* ne tii 
lilio nimium eoufidas} cave, Fill* ne tu tibi ipsi. Surnmum 
donorura. Dei ornamentum, necnon fidisshna custos, modcstia* 
Haud alibi quam sub humilitatis veto aut securibs habitant* aut 
splendidihs emicant, 

Scripsit Johannes Co nan r* SSt© Th. B> qui prseclaris 
dotibus incrcmentmn ac longaevitatem anitpi ths appro- 
eatur, Jim. 17* 1673*" 

u Ex ore Enfant iitm et Lactentmm perfecisti (D'neJ Laudem. 
ie En Gulielmutn Wotton, potential et bonitatis tUK an random 
Prseconcm; qui* gratis septenmo nondum peracto* Latinh* 
Gr$c^, et Hebraic^* divina le^t et inteliigit eloquia l Det !u- 
miiium Pater, ut qui iinguas titulo crucis inseriptas tam maturfe 
cadet* Jesum etiam ipsumque cmeitixum cognoseere contendat, 
Ita vovet Ed .Reynolds* Archid. Norf. Jun. 17j 1073/' 
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attained unto, upon the Improvement of those Ru¬ 
diments ; in the Latin, Greek* and Hebrew I ongues. 

Gidldmo WoHon t ptierulo septcimi, 

« Septenni puero cur desit litcra raulta ? 

Cum tibi septenni literamilla deest. 

Macte esto virtute tub. Perfect to post tc 
Ne dclur numeric, Veteriora dabis. 

Ita precatut, Jun. 1(5"^, J. Collingm, S.T. V." 

** Ad eundem ah modern. 

Why should a child, who 's yet hut seven years old 
Want learning, whenas thou no more hast told ? 

Go on, ripe child l let not perfection he 
Stinted to seven j in thee we shall more see, 

** Galielmum Wottonj pueram septcnnrm, linguam Hebrai- 
enm summS cum facilitate perlegentem et in vernacular* ver- 
tentom non sine stupore audivL Nec minhs egregius lucee ju- 
venia in linguam Gnecam Latindmve triumphavit, quam He- 
braicam/ Faxit thus, \it dotes ipsius eximhe magis magisque 
indies crescant, utque matumr ipsius ictas cfulem felicitate 
vigeat floreatque, qua ipsius puevitia. Itaprecalur, 

Jo. Beale, hsueris doin. II. F. D. Episcopo NorvicensL" 

M Guiielmus Wotton, magnse spes altera Kom;t% summit cum 
facilitate legebat et expesuit linguam Latinam, Grucmu, He- 
braicam, Syriacam, et Arabicam, annos natus 7> Aug. 13 - y 
quern conserved Deus in Eccksiae verb Catholics decus et tu- 
tamcn ! Sic cum adnnratione dilcctissimi iilfantuli sumntte spd 
prccatur Rai>ul v k . Saxde^son. 

Coll. Divi Joan. Soc, apod CantabrigLenses, Aug. 13, 16/3 " 

« Gulielmus Wotton, alter sanb Hercules, de quo quinquenni 
requumest lit scribcretur bistoria, quo rnagis indignior ego, qui 
do illo jam septem arums nato Lathih, Graecfc, et Hebraicfe, op¬ 
ting callenti Syriacae et Arabic® linguae non ignaro, essem His- 
tpiographus, 

Tno. Leche, in Coll. D. Johannis 
Aug, 13, 16*3. Evung. Cantab, Sue/ 1 

" Tn 

prrematurie indolis 
hnmatuiVe aetatis 
pueram Gub Wotton, 

H. F. 

stupeat Natnra! 

I n fans falur, 

N y)7rl& so 

Octogenarius Cato diseer e voluit 
quod Fuer octonarius docere valet. 

Otiis neget literas mi nils quam animas 
ex traduce fieri j 
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By Henry Wotton, of Corpus Christi College, Cam¬ 
bridge ; and Minister of Wrentham in Suffolk f 


quum tu, Wot tone 

laleui genuGti filium ? 

Macte, oner - } 
crescentibns annis 
creseat ctiam indoles ; 
nee pueritiahfcc tua aurea 
adolcscentiam habeat argenteam, 
jiiventani plum beam ! 

Oct. 31, 1 67 4. Th o , B r atVK, M. S, Bcccl /' 

“ Symbolum Amicitue et Applauses. 
r( Giiltelmus Wotton, puer novennis, jubar Sufiblciencc, (mi- 
rabile dictu) virtute pariter et doctrine multis sexagenariis et 
doctis multb superior 5 assidu4 praxi, et jugi leetione. pollens ; 
se .Latii term inis minimi gohibuit, sed longfe ulteriite progressus, 
in Grseciam penetravit, ae linguam Hebraicantj omnium lin- 
guarum fontem, effecit sibi ferfc familiarem. Quisquis est qui 
hoc mWe penitiiis cupit, seipsum Wrentbaniiaa mi can tern ad eat, 
ubi quantus est, tom colloquendu, turn audiendo, actutilm discet. 
Beui coronet tam praedanim opus quod incepit, et hoc usque ad 
perfectionem duxit, ut quem jam agnoscimus muni laude dignum, 
qui vis laudatioae vel ingen ti digniorem in posterinn videamus* 
Sic op tat, orat, obsecrat, 

Joshua Mebn, Ecclesiastes inter Jernemuthos. 17' Nbi\ 10TB" 

Ci Gulielmus Wot ton, infra decern annos, nee Hniumondo nee 
Grotio secundits. John t Eachakd, Praefectus 

Apr. I, 1G7G, Coll. Cath. apud Cantabri^." 

tl Gtdielmo Wotton a, Hen. F. decemi 

Qxvparw woAvyXtfiT™, 

t«'(> ^p£<riv ttaXtij m kmcia vn'irt&fW, 

Mv? vmffipbnt* p f 0 JsT 

(ppQi£» $$$ */!!}$pOvsTv, 

’Eay r&T? yAwWai* tup dvtyuK XwAwj’ &C. 

f{ Eugbj pner EvipvWj quis te discernit ? Quid babes quod non 
acce peris ? Ignosce seni monenti, voventi, Memento te Christ! 
disci pul urn, voti baptism atis retina, cujus reddendi damnas esto, 
salvos ut sis. 

Ak-x^zo <mzvVv, Jo. Wh 1 t e f q o t e , sen. 
vii Calend, IVlaii, A. IX mdclxxvii." 

{t Eximie, puer dicam, an sen ox } Me meisque laudibus inultb 
major, tac ut monita hiee, b summo erga teauiore pro feet a, non 
eontenmas. 


Yl&rx dya§r,j K&] j zxolv TfA-ns 

o Ov* aur&j xal y.ocX &VT&S ts, Grctflm. 

Rom. xt. 36. 

\0L t ly, S 


Jac. i. ]?, 

Kvry rj 001 «, 
*Ea? 
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reprinted in 1752, 8 vo. He was admitted of Ca¬ 
tharine hai!, Cambridge, under ten years old ; took 

! Eav rd fiurn'pi* u, xai sr»™ +i!» yvivi), ar/iitr,, }s pi 1 
tfSS* eIjuci. n &y«7r>j u I C&r.XHl. % 4 , 

Avo tlm 7 d\v$n% asd Is olv ! Fythag. 

Ntd! ft re propiMaccedunUs ad Defoa quam benevoleutift, Tull* 

Oui non perficit* nihil eifecit, Sen. 

He zb. Burton, S. T. E" 

cf Gulielmus Woftoii* puer dccennis, prsesentls sreculi admi- 
ratio/ expectatio futuri exintia, waT; niagni Scali- 

geri aamaiuSj et ad ejiis exemplar propfe accedens, Gneeb, Latine> 
et Hebraich philnlogus, neenon et supra fetatis ct vimetspem 
Geographiain, Chrondgi^aphiam, et Hbtoriam, callens, 

Benedict 1 Riveuey j 

subsequenti tamen Me monitions correctum et eastigatutn, 

Si Christum nc=cis, nihil est si csetera diseaS. 

Apr, 27V 1677r 

ff Gul. IVottono. 

rc Made* puer, virtute tuft ! Et, quos nunc Y&fk fmetus pro* 
inittis, fae pnestes in Autumno, 

T* Buckenham, M, D, S'ti Ed. Rurgensis, Mart, 12, 1677 " 

<f Sprint & Erudition’* V\ ro Henrico JVottono. 

“Turn laudi laveo (reverends vit), et cnnsilii tui fetionem 
valdfc prnbo, qui in teculi nsuni ac ornament urn ex discipline et 
imtitutione tuft Guiidmum, tuum egregue indolis filiuua, ct tot 
linguanitn pnesielfo instruetum et supra fidera cmditum, products 
atque ad himam a^seris 5 quern ad optimas artes natum et factum 
puerulum tibi Ct nobis sospitet Deus Opt. Max. et favore salutari 
prosequatur, quo sustineat spem de futuro studloram profectu 
conceptam, atque animi dot!bus utatur ad tuum et publicum 
dccus! Guil. L-ynnet, Trin. Coll* 

Marti 15 , 1677 - Cant. Soc< S/f. P/ f 

" Non anms t $cd factis restimatur atm. 

" Gulielmus Woltonus in pueiitift sencscit; omnia enim di- 
elicit eft oetate, quit alii incipient tantfrm discere. Egregiumiu 
stupendo juvene specimen fexhibefo.tr, quid effieiat pa tern a dili* 
gentia in filio n&turft et ingenio ha disposito, ut nihil eonun 
praeterfiuat, quae instructor ddissimus instillat. Omnes lingua^ 
ita cal let, ut ttfevis pro \ernaciilft habeatur. Insigne juventuti 
pneluccbil exemphmu nisi forth imitationis desperatio tohat in- 
dustnam. Hoc amicitijc ct admiration is ergd posuit 

Hen. PamaNj Socius Job. Coll. Cant, 
Mart 4 16, 1677-S. Med. D. ct Orator Aeademicus.” 

“Gulielmn Wntton im’eni supra annos otnnifaria pmpemodum 
emditione instniclo* (ir.ee-e imprimis lingua ut ct Orientalism 
carLentissimOj admirarid® indolis el rarse, nec bujus mi, turn 
turn ct exepplO; a cujus tarn iioreivd vere 

atque 
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the degree of B. A, in 1679 ; in 1685 obtained a 
fellowship at St. John's * ** ; Commenced B. D. in 

fitque hciM uberrirnam pietatis atque doctrinal mcssem men lb 
evpectare liceat; hoe dogium lubenti animo et jure optimo per* 
labuit Jaco. Dotoet, S. T. R M. CcU. Magd. Cant, 

Mart 17, 1677-8. ct Decanus Petroburgensis,” 

“Gulielmus Wottonus, decimum tertium annum agens, novo, 
imo nullo, exempio adirussus ad gradurn Baccalaureates in Ar* 
tibus cm, ioclxxix. 

^ Pnidenter et more majonun Senatus Gantqbrigiensis censuit, 
pneripkt aetatis premia qui ipsam setatem compendia discendi 
lanto intervaUo prseenrrit. 

Scilicet, iniquum esset eum honor! nondum tempestivum 
v uteri, qui jamjudura ab ineunte relate, penfc dixeram ab iiicu- 
nabilis, omnigena; literature maturus fuisset, 

H-Go wee, Coll. Dir, Johan, Prajfectus* 
et pro eo anno Caput in TheologiA ” 

« Haec Gulielmo Wottono decimum tertium annum nato, et 
duodecim Itnguas callenti, in memoriam sui mirabundus reliquit 

Nicolaus Schxange* Danus, 
Cantab. Jan. 29, an. mdclxxx.” 


* The flowing letter, dated Cambridge, Nov, 6, 173?, was 
addressed by Dr. Taylor to the Rev. William Clarke ; 

Tf iieae 

t( Dr. Wotton's account from pur Registers is ns follows : 

« April 20, Will 1 Wouon pens, Br. Eacbard, [Rcgr. Admiss. h 
Gath. Cant, ab anno 1675 ad 1676*3 

“Wotton, Cath. A. B. semoritate secundus, 1679. [Regr, 
Acad.] 

* ( William Wot ton, Coll. Job, A. M. 1683. [Tfrid.] 

"Will. Wotton, Coll Job. S. T. B. 1691. [JMd] 

4f What follows is from Mr. Baker : 

** We the Fellows of St. Katharine Hall in Cambridge (the 
Master being absent) doe certify, that William Wot ton, who com¬ 
menced Bachelor of Arts in January 1679, hath behaved himself 
soberly and studiously,, during his residence amongst us, and 
hath fee liberty to admit himself of any other College. In tes¬ 
timony whereof, we have hereunto subscribed out' names : 
Nidi. Gouge, Jo. Warren, W. Milner, Cath. Hall, Jun. 20, 1632. 
—Idem Gul, Wotton, Sufftdeiencis, natus in Wrent ham, hlius 
Henrlri W. Clerici, admissus est Pension arius luijus Collegii 

[Job,] cum tcstmionio praadicto, tarn morum quani. 

Junh % 16S2. Tuttle et hdejussore ejus MTo Beresford. [Regr. 
Coll. Job.] There is no date of age j but I ygry well remember, 
that, when by our Statutes! e was obliged to talkie orders, he was 
not of age to be ordained, which in soipc measure will show 

s 2 his 
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3 691 ; and was made chaplain to the Earl of Not¬ 
tingham, Secretary of State; who in 1693 gave him 
the rectory of Milton in Bucks. The next year he 
published “ Reflections upon Antient and Modern 
Learning.” A second edition came out in 169") 
with Dr. Bentley’s Dissertation annexed to it; on 
account of which, Mr. Wotton, although lie took 
no part in the controversy, received some very severe 
treatment from Dr. Bentley’s opponents : yet Mr. 
Boyle allows, that “ he is modest and decent, speaks 
generally with respect of those he differs from, and 
with a true distrust of his own opinions. His book 
has a vein of learning running through it, where 
there is no ostentation of it.” Falling under the 
lash of Dr. Swift, he wrote “ A Defence,” &e. 
printed with a correct edition of the Reflections in 
1705. In 1701 appeared “ The History of Rome, 
from the Death of Antoninus Pius, to the Death of 
Sever us Alexander, by W. Wotton, B. D.” 8vo. 

His first publication as a Divine was a Sermon 
against TjmdaTs “ Rights” in 1706; and in 1707 he 
obtained his Doctor’s degree. His next work was 
“Linguarum Vett. Septentrionalium Thesauri Gram- 
matico-Critici et Arch geologic i, Auctore Georgio 
Hickesio, Conspectus brevis per Gul. Wottonuui, 
S. T. B. cui, ab antiquae Literature Septeutrionalis 
Culture, adjectae aliquot Note accedunt ; cum Ap- 
pendice ad Notas. Londini, Typis Gul. Bowyer, 
170S,” 8vo ; (a translation of which by Mr. Shelton 
will occur under the years 1735 and 1737.) It has 
been generally supposed that he was the author of 
,e Bartlemy Fair ; or an Enquiry after Wit, 1709,” 

his age. Ego Gail. Wotton, Suffole. juratus et ad missus sum in 
perpetuum sochim, pro M’ro Beresford, octavo dieAprilis, 16S5. 
[Regr. Coll. Jo.j I)ecresit 1694; Thomas Baker eodem die, 
immediate junior.” T. B. 

" I observe a contradiction in Mr. Baker’s account about the 
flay of the month of Dr. Wot ton's admission into our College. 
Jf you think it material, it shall be rectified, lam, dear Sir, 

Your affectionate and obliged humble servant, J, Tayloe.” 


occa- 
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occasioned by Col. Hunter’s celebrated fC Letter on 
Enthusiasm but this little tract, oil the authority 
of a presentation-copy of the second edition of it, 
1^22, now in the library of James Bindley, esq. 
may be ascribed to the celebrated Mrs. Astell, who 
in 1706 had published « Six Familiar Essays upon 
Marriage, Crosses in Love, Sickness, Death, Loy¬ 
alty, and Friendship, written by a Lady. It is re¬ 
markable, however, that Mr. Ballard, who, in his 
« Memoirs of learned Ladies," has given a particular 
account of Mrs. Astell and her writings, takes no 
notice of this tract Yet it can hardly be doubted 
that it was written by her, as in the copy above- 
mentioned, winch is directed To the Lady Blount, 
Dec. 17, 1724,” that lady has written, “ Given me 
by Mrs. Astell, the author of this and several Books, 
Pamphlets, and Papers, which I have also.” In 
the second edition the words Bartlemi/ Fair were 
left out of the title-page.—In 1714, the difficulties 
Dr. Wotton was under in his private fortune (for he 
had not a grain of ceconomy) obliged him to retire 
into South Wales; where,' though he had much 
leisure, he had few books. Yet, beiug too active 
in his nature to bear idleness, he drew up, at the 
request of Browne Willis, esq. who afterwards pub¬ 
lished them, the Memoirs of the Cathedral Church 
of St. David’s in 1717, and of Landaff in 1 J 19 - 
To these Memoirs are subscribed “ M. N ” the two 
finals of both his names ; the signature he also made 
use of in his letter to « The Guardian, jS'o. 93 f 
which letter will appear to be his, on comparing it 
with his “ Miscellaneous Discourses,” vol. J. p. 95 * 
a work which was part of his amusement at the time 
of his residence in Wales. And in 1719 he published 
a Sermon on Mark xiii. 32, to prove the Divinity of 
the Son of God from his omniscience. Here also 
he acquired such skill in the W elsl 1 language, as 
enabled him to undertake the publication of the 
£< Laws of Hoel Dhawhich he did not live to 
finish, but which was afterwards completed by 1ms 

son- 
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son-in-law Mr. Clarke, as is noticed in vol. I. p. 434 . 
He preached and printed a Welsh Sermon, in 1 / 22 , 
being perhaps the first Englishman who ever at¬ 
tempted to preach in that language ; and. May 10 , 
1723, drew up an account of Mr. Roger Gale’s 
“ Registrum Honoris de Richmond,” and also of 
the “ Record of Caernarvon,” a MS. in the Harleian 
Library, which were printed in the “ Bibliotheca 
Literaria,” No. VI. p. 15—28. He translated 
into Latin Mr. Greaves’s Discourses on the Ro¬ 
man Pyramids and Roman Denarius; and was 
the author of five anonymous pamphlets : 1. U A 
Letter to Eusebia, 1707 2. “ The Case of the 

present Convocation considered, 1711 3. “ Re¬ 

flections on the present posture of Affairs, 1712;” 

4. “ Observations on the State of the Nation, 1713 

5. “ A Vindication of the Earl of Nottingham, 1714.” 
I have seen two little tracts, each of them only a half- 

sheet in folio, one intituled, “ A Letter sent to Mr. 
William Wotton, B. D. Chaplain to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Nottingham, concerning c Some 
late Remarks,’ written by John Harris, M. A.” 
signed Tanered Robinson, wild acknowleges himself 
to be tlie author of the (t Introduction to Sir John 
Narborough’s Voyage,” the “ Epistle Dedicatory 
before the English Translation of Fattier Le 
Compte’s China,” and of “ all the Extracts of the 
Horttts Malabaricus” in the Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions. The other tract is, Cf A Letter to Dr.Tanered 
Robinson, in Answer to some Passages in his to Mr. 
Wotton,” and-is signed bvJ. Harris. 

He died at Buxted in Sussex ; where a Hat stone 
is thus inscribed: 

“ Depositum 

Gumelmi Wotton, S.T. P. 
qui obi it x in 0 die Febirtfarii, 

A. D. mdrcxxvt, iet.Lxi. 

V igilate et orate, quia nescitis lioram 
in qua Dmnirms vester ventuvus sit.” 

In memory of his wife, who died in 171 £), Dr. 
Wotton composed the following epitaph : 

“ II. 
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“ILS. E. 

Anna Wottona, Gul, Hammondi 
St. Albanensis Cantiani Arm. Alia, 

Job. Marshami eq. aur. et bar. magni 
antiqq. Egypt, statoris ex filia neptis^ 

Kob. Marshami baron is de Romney 
consobrina, rarissinn exempli et 
heroiei anirai feemina ; quae per 
xxnx a on os et in secundis et in 
adversis rebus virurn assidue comitata, 
fa tali tanaen et improviso morbo 
correpta, placide in Domino requievit, 
triste et nunquam intermoriturum 
sui desiderium suis omnibus reliuquens. 

Ob. vin kal. Octob, A. D. m-dccxix. 

Vivit aim. xlviii. mens. ix. dies xvm. 

Anna filia unica relicta superstite. 

Gul. Wot tonus, S. T. P. merentissimae 
et incomparabili conjugi hoc nltimum 
amoris sui monumentum 
v mcerens ammo 
P.C. 

Ftmcta jaces hie ; sed vivis, vivesque inarito, 
Anna, tuo ; .debent nec benefacta raori.” 

“ A Discourse concerning the Confusion of Lan¬ 
guages at Babel, &c. by tiie late learned William 
Wotton, D. D.” was published in 1730 ; and his 
“ Thoughts concerning a proper Method of studying 
Divinity” with a Preface by Dr. Gaily, in 1730, 
an<l 1734. 

What distinguished Dr. Wmtton from other 
men was chiefly his memory : his superiority seems - 
to have lain in the strength of that faculty ; for, by 
never forgetting any thing, he became immensely 
learned and knowing ; and what is more, his lear¬ 
ning (as.one expresses it) was all m ready cash, w hich 
he was able to produce at sight. He lived at a 
season when a man of his learning would have been 
better provided for than he was : b-tt it is supposed 
that tlie eccentricity of his conduct preyeated it. 


No. X. 


DR. STYAN THIRLBY. 

(See vo!. I. p. 23 S.) 

THIS very ingenious and learned English Critic, 
son of Mr. Thirlby, vicar of St. Margaret’s in Lei¬ 
cester, was born about the year He received 

his education first at the Free-school at Leicester, 
where Mr. William Thomas was then the bead- 
master ; but young Thirlby was under the more im¬ 
mediate tuition of the Rev. John Kilby, at that 
period the head usher. From this school, where 
he shewed great promises of future excellence, he 
was sent to Jesus college, Cambridge. 

Among other early productions of his ingenuity 
was a Greet copy of verses “ On the Queen of Sheba’s 
Visit to Solomon.” This was an exercise, written 
by him at Mr.Thomas’s school, which was preserved 
by Mr. Kilby, who praised his proficiency as very 
quick. <c He went through my school,” says Mr. 
Kilby, “ in three years; and his self-conceit was 
censured as very offensive.—He thought lie knew 
more than all the school.” “ Perhaps,” said a gen¬ 
tlewoman to whom this was told, “ he thought 
rightly 

From his mental abilities no small degree of future 
eminence was presaged ; but the fond hopes of his 
friends were unfortunately defeated, by' a temper 
which was naturally indolent and quarrelsome, and 
by an unhappy addiction to drinking. 

* I liad tliis anecdote from Dr. Jolinson ; at whose suggestion, 
and from whose hints, this article lias been much enlarged since 
the former edition. 

He 
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He published in 1710 “ The University of Cam¬ 
bridge vindicated from the Imputation of Disloyalty 
it lies under on account of not'addressing; as also 
from the malicious and foul Aspersions of I)r. Bent¬ 
ley, late Master of Trinity College, and of a certain 
Officer and pretended Reformer in the said Uni¬ 
versity ; London, 171 0 ,* J 8 vo, 35 pages *. 

“ An Answer to Air. Whiston’s Seventeen Suspi¬ 
cions concerning Athanasius, in his Historical Pre¬ 
face, 

“ Calumny no Conviction ; or, an Answer to 
Air. Whiston’s Letter to Mr. Thirl by, intituled, 
Athanasius convicted of Forgery,” was published 
Sept. 22, 1713. 

“A Defence of the Answer to Mr. Winstons 
Suspicions, and ail Answer to his Charge of For¬ 
gery against St. Athanasius, in a Letter to Air. 
Wilis ton. By Styan -Thirl by, B. A. Fellow of 
Jesus College, Cambridge,” was advertised Oct. 10. 
1713, as “ in the press, and shortly to be published.*’ 

He obtained a fellowship of his College by the ex¬ 
press desire of Dr. Charles Ashton, who said, “he had 
had the honour of studying with him when young 
though he afterwards spoke very contemptuously of 
him;}; as the Editor of “Justin Martyr,” which 
appeared in 1722 in folio; and the dedication to 
which has always been considered as a masterly pro¬ 
duction, in style particularly. 

“ The Subscribers to Mr.Thirlby for his edition 
of Justin Alartyr’s Apologies and Dialogue may 
receive their books of Mr. Sare, bookseller, near 

* Mr. Cole says, hi* copy is subscribed in MS, Saint. ThirBby of. 
Jesus college, since Editor of Saint Chrysostom. 

f «Written by one very young, and, he may add, at suck 
broken hours as many necessary avocations and a very unsettled 
state of health would suffer him to bestow upon them/' Preface. 
—-It appeal's by another tract in. this controversy, that 3VIr* Thirlby 
was then about 20 yeai'S old.” 

J The proof of this assertion rests on a letter from Dr. Ashton, 
annexed to this article 5 see p 270 . 
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Gray's-inn Gate, Holbourn ; or of Mr. Edmund 
Jeffery, bookseller, in Cambridge: and if any of 
them are dissatisfied with the paper, or the Editor’s 
having laid aside the design of publishing the rest 
of Justin’s works, they are at liberty to withdraw 
their subscriptions, and may have their subscrip¬ 
tion-money repaid, returning their receipts, if they 
had any, by the said Mr. Edmund Jeffery; or, If 
they have received their books, and paid their 
second payment, they may have their money again, 
provided they return the books in the same condi¬ 
tion they were delivered, in a reasonable time after 
the publishing this advertisement *.** 

After Thirlby’s publication of Justin, Dr. Ashton, 
perhaps to shew him that he had not done all which 
might have been done, published, in one of the foreign 
Journals, “ Some Emendations of faulty Passages 
which when Thirlby saw, he said, slightly, that 
“ any man rvho would, might have made them, and 
a hundred more.” 

Thus far Mr. Thirlby went on in the Divinity 
line ; but his versatility led him to try the round of 
what are called the learned professions. His next 
pursuit was Physic, and for a while he was called 
Doctor. While be was a nominal physician, he 
lived some time with the Duke of" Chaados, as 
librarian ; and i> reported to have affected a per¬ 
verse and insolent independence, so as capriciously 
to refuse his company when it was desired, ft may 
be supposed that they were soon weary of each other. 

He then studied the Civil Law', in which lie lec¬ 
tured while the late Sir Edward Walpole was his 
pupil ; but lie was a careless tutor, scarcely ever 
reading lectures. 

The late learned Dr. Jortin, who was one of his 
pupils, was very early in life recommended by him 
to translate some of Eu stall bus’s notes for the use 
of “ Pope’s Homer and “ complained “ that Pope, 
having accepted and approved his performance, 

* Postboy, August 7, 17 x -3. 

never 
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never testified any curiosity or desire to see him 
TheCivi l Law line displeasing him. though he became 
LL. I). lie applied to Common Law, and had cham¬ 
bers taken for him in the Temple, by his friend 
Andrew Reid, with a view of being entered of that 
Society, and being called to the bar; but of this 
scheme he likewise grew weary, lie came, how* 
ever, to London, to the house of his friend Sir 
Edward Walpole, who procured for him the office 
of a king's waiter 4 * in the Port of London, in May 
1741, a sinecure place, worth about 100/. a year. 
While he was in Sir Edward’s house, he kept a 
miscellaneous book of'Memorabtes, containing what¬ 
ever was said or done amiss by Sir Edward, or any 
part of his family. 

The remainder of his days were passed in private 
lodgings, where he lived in a very retired manner, 
seeing only a few friends, and indulging occasionally 
ill excessive drinking, being sometimes in a state of 
intoxication for five or six weeks together ; and, as 
is usual with such men, appeared to be so even when 
sober; and in his cups lie was jealous and quarrel¬ 
some. An acquaintance who found him one day in 
the streets haranguing the crowd, and took him 
home by gentle violence, was ever afterwards highly 
esteemed by Thirl by for not relating the story. 
One of his pupils having been invited by him to 
supper, happened, as he was going away, to stumble 
at a pile of Justin, which lay on the floor in quires : 
Thirlby told him that be kicked down the books in 
contempt of the editor ; upon which the pupil said, 
“ It is now time to go away.” 

He had originally contributed some notes to 
Theobald’s Shakspeave ; and afterwards talked of 
an edition of his own. Hr. J or tin undertook to 

* See Dr, Johnson's Life of Pope j and a Letter of Fenton, h\ 
the “ Additions to Pope/* vol. 11. p. 11G. 

t The great Dr. Clarke*^ sun enjoyed a similar office. ei There 
are many pretty phetb in the that a m^Jat 

be gkd to accept ; Dr, IVimmbmv* &c, L.U- 

ziiUeth appointed Ko^er Asehmu her &ar- feaeper l” ± , F. 

read 
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read over that Poet, with a view to mark the passages 
where he had either imitated Greek and Latin wri¬ 
ters, or at least had fallen into the same thoughts 
and expressions. Thirlby, however, dropt his de¬ 
sign ; but left a Shakspeare, with some abusive re¬ 
marks on Warburton in the margin of the first vo¬ 
lume, and a very few attempts at emendations: 
and those perhaps all in the first volume. In the 
other volumes he had only, with great diligence, 
counted the lines in every page. When this was 
told to Dr. Jortin, « I have known him,” said he, 
“amuse himself with still slighter employment; he 
would writedown all the proper names that he could 
call into his memory.” His mind seems to have 
been tumultuous and desultory, and he was glad to 
catch any employment that might produce attention 
without anxiety; such employment, as Dr. liattie 
lias observed, is necessary for madmen. The copy, 
such as it was, became the property of Sir Ldward 
Walpole, to whom Thirlby bequeathed all his 
books and papers, and by whom it was lent to Dr. 
Johnson, when he was preparing' a valuable edition 
of Shakspeare for the press; and the name of Thirlby 
appears in it as a commentator. He died Dec. iy, 
1753 * 

One of Dr. Thirlhy's colloquial topjcks was, that 
Nature apparently intended a kind ot parity among 
her sons. “ Sometimes,” said he, “ she deviates a 
little from her general purpose, and sends into the 
world a man "of powers superior to the rest, of 
quicker intuition, and wider comprehension ; this 
man has all other men for his enemies, and would 
not be suffered to live his natural time, but that his 
excellences are balanced by his tailings. He that, 
by intellectual exaltation, thus towers above his 
contemporaries, is drunken, or lazy, or capricious; 
or, by some defect or other, is hindered from exerting 
his sovereignty of mind ; lie is thus kept upon the 
level, and thus preserved from the destruction which 
would be the natural consequence of universal 
hatred.” 
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As the edition of “ Justin Martyr” was the mag¬ 
num opus of Dr. Thirlby, and he is a writer of whom 
little has ever hitherto been said, this article shall 
be enlarged with the opinions of some eminent 
scholars on that performance; 

“The learned Mr.Thirlby, fellow of Jesus college, 
is publishing a new edition of 4 Justin Martyr’s Two 
Apologies,’ and his ‘Dialogue with Tiypho the Jew.* 
The Greek text will be printed exactly according to Ko- 
bert Stephens’s edition. The version is Langus’s, cor¬ 
rected in innumerable places. On the same page with 
the'text and version are printed the notes and emenda¬ 
tions of the editor, with select notes of all the former 
editors, and of Scaliger, Casaubon, Salmasius, ^Ga¬ 
ped us, Valesius, and other learned men. The 
most selected places have been collated with the 
MS. from which K. Stephens’s edition was taken, 
and the variations are inserted in their proper places. 
At the end are Bp. Pearson’s notes from the margin 
of Ins book, and Dr. Davis’s notes upon the first 
‘Apology both now first printed 

Dr. Charles Ashton, in an imprinted letter to Dr. 
Moss, says, “You are much mistaken in thinking 
Thirlby wants some money from you (though in 
truth Tie wants) : you are only taken in to adorn 
his triumph by a letter of applause, though I think 
you may spare that too ; for he is set forth in his 
coach, with great ostentation, to visit his patron. 
1 have not had the patience to read all his dedica¬ 
tion ; but have seen enough to observe, that it is 
stuffed with self-conceit, and an insolent contempt 
of others, Bentley especially, whom he again points 
out m p, lS'l'. He sticks not to fling scorn upon 

* Mr Bowycr, in Bibliotheca Literanaj No. I. p. 47. 

t " He treats Dr. Bentley in that pa^e with the highest con¬ 
tempt, as he had done before in the preface. He treats Meric 
Casaubon and Isaac Vossius in a manner not much different 3 
and of the learned Dr. Grabe he speaks in his preface as follows: 
f f Grabius vir bonus, nec indoctus fuif> et in scriptis patrum ap- 
primb versatus, criticus non fuit, neque esse poluit, utpote 
iiccpie ingeniOj neijue judicio> netpie si verum die ere licet doe- 
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Justin himself, as a trifling writer, beneath his dig¬ 
nity to consider, and so absurd a reasoner as only 
pessimm lit ter w cap mend. I have read about 60 
pages of his performance, and am really ashamed to 
find so much selt-sufficiency, and insufficiency. I 
am almost provoked to turn critick myself, and let 
me tempt you to a little laughter, by promising to 
shew you some conceits upon Justin ; which are 
under no name in Thirlby's edition.” 

The following description of Dr. Thirlby and 
some of his pupils is taken from a smart poem, 
published in folio, without a date, called £c The 
Session of Criticks ; v 

** An embryo Claudian * was JortiiPs pretence, 

Which was render’d abortive for want of tbe pence, 

The Censor view’d Toby with a smile of applause, 

And was almost inclin’d to have granted hip cause, 

And hade him retire to his snarling vocation, 

Hekl insure him tbe nettle for the ne*t dedication ; 

But as for friend Jortin, he only was fit 
To coax bis Pnrecptor, and cry up his wit $ 

trinft, satis ail cam rem instructorHow different is this from 
the character given him by that learned and truly good man 
Mr. J\ulson, in his u Life of Bishop Bulb" p. 402, if But who 
can mention Dv. Grabc without a deep and particular concern 
for so great a man, in tbe very prime of his age, when we ex¬ 
pected to reap the fruits of his indefatigable studies, which were 
chiefly conversant about Christian antiquities, and who, by an 
eminent author (Dr, Hickes), is very aptly compared to a great 
and might}' prince* who dying, leaves behind him many plans 
of noble and curious buildings, foundations of others; others 
erected above ground, some half* others almost, and others 
perfectly finished. Such are the remains left us by this greitf 
master-builder, as may appear by the catalogue of his MSS, 
Still the learned, tvho could best judge of his great talents, rea¬ 
dily otter him that incense of praise, which is justly due to his 
profound erudition$ whereby he was qualified to enlighten the 
dark and obscure parts of ecclesiastical histojy, to trace the ori¬ 
ginal fi ame and state of the Christian Church, anti to restore tire 
sacred volumes, the pi bars of our fail lu to their primitive per¬ 
fection/’ Dr. Ashton t MS Letter to Dr. Moss, 

* From this passage it seems, as if Dr, Jortin had once in^ 
tuded U> publish an edition of Ckuidian. 

And 
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Ami since Caleb * to publish was not very forward, 

Let him drink his subscriptions with Rustat and Norwood. 
Front his garret, where long he had rusted, came down 
Toby Thirlby, cock-sure that the prize was his own, 
Crying, * Z—els! where ’s this Bentley ? I ’IL give him 
no quarter!’ 

And haul’d out the Preface to his fam’d Justin Martyr. 
His disciples carne next: Caleb scar’d at the sight. 

As he thought of Tom Tristram ran away in a fright.” 

Mr. Clarke, in a letter to Mr. Bowyer, says, 

“ I think somebody has told me, that ‘ Justin 
Martyr’s Apology’ has been lately published from 
Dr. Ashton’s papers, by whom I know not. His 
‘ Hierocles’ shews, that Needham was not equal to 
that work : has this the same view with regard to 
Thirlby ? That man was lost to the republick of 
letters very surprisingly ; lie went off, and returned 
no more.” 

* fT The person here meant is most probably Caleb Hardings* o£ 
Jesus college* Cambridge, B. A. 1720; M. A. 179A j and finally 
M. IX Comitils Kegiis 17 2S ; who got a subscription, but never 
published. What the nature of the work was* lie intended pub¬ 
lishing, is not now known, James Rustat and Norwood were 
of the same College, and intimates with the Doctor” MS note 
by the Rev. Tobias Rustat, in a copy of the first edition of Riese 
Anecdotes, 
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JEREMIAH MARKLAND (see voL I. p. 222.) 

THE long and uninterrupted friendship which 
subsisted between Mr. Bowyer and this eminent 
Scholar (Arcades a mho), and the very sincere regard 
which I entertai n for the memory an d character of Mr. 
-Markland, will justify my having enlarged on the 
history of such a man, from materials which in gene¬ 
ral'were new to the world, and which are undoubt¬ 
edly authentic. 

Jeremiah Mark land, one of the most learned 
and penetrating Critics of the eighteenth century, 
and not more valued for his universal reading, than 
beloved for the excellence of his heart, and primitive 
simplicity of manners, was one of the twelve children 
of the Rev. Ralph Markland*,author of ‘'The Art of 

■ * Of Jesus college, Cambridge ; B* A, 1678 ; M*A. 16S2.— 
Dr. Abraham Markland (who was either the father or 
the unde of this Ralph) was the son of Michael Markland, 
of London ; and was elected from Merchant Taylors school a 
scholar of St John's College, Oxford, in 1662, at the age of 17 j 
R; A. May 8 1666 ; M. A. Feb. 11, 1688-9. He was senior of 
the great Act celebrated July 14. 1669 ; and, retiring.afterwards 
into Hampshire, cultivated liis talents for poetiy and the belles 
lettres. Entering into holy orders, he M as installed in a prebend 
of Winchester, the first stall, July 4, 1679 ; and afterwards ob¬ 
tained the rectory of McanStoke, Hants ; was admitted D. 1). 
July 5, 1692 ; and became master of St. Cross in August 1694 ; 
which he held till his death, at the age of 83, July 20, 1728* 
Ile was the author of ft Poems on his Majestic's Birth and Res- 
tauration; his Highness Prince Rupert's and his Grace i he Duke 
of Albemarle's ft aval Victories; the late grand Pestilence and 
Fire df London, &c* London, 1667/' 4to ; the^ licence for 
which, from Lambeth, was granted “ ingeniosissimo Abrahamo 
Morklando, OxomensL” He published also a Sermon preached 
before the Court of Aldermen of London, in 1682; ami two 
octavo voirtnes ofhh Sermons preached in the Cat bed nd of Win- 
cilester were posthumously printed in 1729. 

Shooting 
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Shooting flying;” and vicar of Childwall,Lancashire, 
a small ^prefer mefflb, in the gift of the Bishop of 
Chester. He was a very worthy man; whose life 
was strictly conformable to the doctrine he preached ; 
and who was esteemed, by all who knew him, as an 
ornament to the Church, and a dignity to human 
nature. The time of his death is not known. 

Jeremiah was born Oct. 29 *, 1 693 • “His father, 
in 1704, having already a great family of children, 
and likely to have more, got this boy to be admitted 
upon the foundation of Christ’s Hospital 'j~ in London, 
with a view of ins being sent to the University with 
the usual exhibition of 30?. per annum for seven 
years; which view succeeded; and in the year 1710 
he was admitted of St. Peter s College in Cam¬ 
bridge | ; and in 1717 was chosen fellow of the 

■* The Admission-book at Christ's Hospital says, te Oct. IS ; 
but the date above is from his own hand-writing. Possibly 
he was bom on the 18th, and baptized on the QDlh, in the 
Records of that Royal and admirably well-conducted foundation 
it appears that he was presented to the school by Mrs. Catharine 
Harris, executrix of Wdliam Garway, esep , and his father is 
styled tf Ralph Markkmd, citizen of London, and of Childw allj 
Lancashire.” 

f Of the same foundation tvere Joshua Barnes, of Emanuel 
College, Cambridge, the celebrated Greek Professoi ; and Dr, 
.Turin, equally eminent lor his skill in physic, and the sublimer 
parts of mathematics. 

+ He took the degree of B A, there in 1713 ; and proceeded 
M A 1717*—A Latin copy of verses by him appeared in the 
" Cambridge emulations," 1714. In 1717 he ably vindicated 
the character of Mr. Addison, against the Satire ol Mr. Pope, in 
an English copy of verses inscribed 10 the Countess of Warwick. 
On tile strength of these verses (which will be printed at 
the end of the present article), and of a translation of fC The 
Friar's Tale” from Chaucer (printed in Ogle’s edition 1741), 
our learned Critick was not unfrecpteiilly introduced into the 
multifarious publications of Cur 11, under the name of Mr. Johbt 
Marklmid, of St. Peters College, in Cambridge." See particu¬ 
larly u Cythereia, of New Poems upon Love and Intrigue, printed 
for E. Cuill pver-against Catltarine-street in the Strand, and 
T. Payne near Stationers Hall, 1733 and the Court Poemsj 
17 261 the Altai 1 of Love; the Progress of Dyiness; &c. In die first- 
mentioned' collect ion, Curll says, Mr. Pope’s Satire, with Mr* 
Mark land’s Answer, first appeared. Roth, however, were printed 
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same College. It soon appealed to him that he 
never should be able to perform the duty of a 
Clergyman; the weakness of his lungs being such, 
that reading Lectures, only one hour in a day, dis¬ 
ordered him greatly.” These are his own words *. 

After having obtained the fellowship, Mr. Mark- 
land continued several years, as a tutor, at Peter-house, 

He became first distinguished in the learned 
world by his “ Epistola Critica ad eruditissimum 
virum Franciscuin Hare, S. T. P. Decanum Vigor- 
niensem; in qua Horatii loca aliquot et aliorum ve- 
terum emendantur, Cantabr. 1723,” 8vo; in which 
he gave many proofs of extensive erudition and 
critical sagacity. .Bishop Hare would have provided 
for him, if he would have taken orders; but non saxa 
midis surdiora navitis, as Mr. Clarke observed in 
a letter to Mr. Bowyer. 

He was at that time deeply engaged in notes and 
emendations on Propertius; and promised a new 
edition of the Thebaid and Achillaid of Statius; 
(Preface, p. xxi.) But he published only an edition 
of the Siflvee which appeared in I728, under 

so early as 1717- Perhaps this circumstance may furnish a clue 
to what has been in part so ably discussed in the Biographi a Britan- 
nica, article Addison* (Sec Bowles’s. Pope* vol, IV. p t 40, u.)—An 
Ode on the Birth of the young Princess, humbly inscribed to hi s 
Royal Highness the Prince/ 1 was published by John Mark]and, 
of St, Peter's college, Cambridge; printed forT, Payne, 1793.— 
There is no John Markland in the List of Cambridge Graduates, 
But, after all, I find that he had a brother John ; who was ad¬ 
mitted at Christ’s Hospital in July 1709, on the presentation of 
Mr. Edward Norris; and discharged in May 1719, by order of a 
General Court, From this circumstance, which is very unusual* 
and at the advanced age of seventeen years and a half, it seeim 
probable that he had no friend able or willing ro take charge of 
him, and that the Governors were under the necessity of forcing 
him out of the Hospital,—Another John Markland, son of Samuel, 
citizen and ironmonger, was admitted into Christ's Hospital, 
July 1707, on the presentation of George Toilet t, esq. and ap¬ 
prenticed in 1714 to a pastry-cook in Little Germains treet, St. 
James's, 

* Communicated by Dr. Heberden, from part of a Preface to 
some Remarks on the New Testament. 

f MarMand found the S) lv;e of Statius very corrupt, and much 

in 
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the title of "P.Papinii Statii Silvarum Libri quinque; 
exvetustis Exemplaribus'recensmt, et Notas atque 
Emendationes adjecit* Jew Marklandus* ColL S u 
Petri Cantabrig. Socius. Bond. 1728*” 4to; for which 
he solicited the communications of the Learned,— 
The number of copies printed were 400 * and 25 on 
large paper,—It being not convenient for him to pay 
Mr. Bowyer for printing the volume of Statius 
so soon as he himself had wished and intended* he 
insisted on adding the interest. 

Some time before this he had begun* at Cambridge* 
an edition of part of Apuleius* of which seven sheets 
were printed off, from MorelPs French edition; 
but* on Dr, Bentley's sending him a rude message 
concerning his having left out a line that was extant 
in one of the MSS, he stopped short* and went no 
farther. Part of the impression remained for many 
years at Cambridge in Mr. Bedtham’s warehouse; 
but Mr. Bowyer (who would have carried on the 
work) could never get a copy of it. 

in need of the Critiek's severest art. To say the truth, he mast 
have had a great deal of con rage to undertake the restoring of a 
work so obscure in itself, and so mangled by others. The degree 
in which he Has succeeded ha^ been Jong since determined by the 
Learned, He himself seemed very confident that of 500 places 
which were before unintelligible, lie had not left 40 unamended j 
and the greater praise is due to him* as the corrections lie made 
were chiefly er ingenio & conjecturd* there being no MS copies of 
this book in England, and indeed very few any where. How¬ 
ever, he owned himself much indebted to two old valuable edi¬ 
tions, which the Commentators before him do not seem to have 
seen, or even heard of, The one was printed at Venice, A 0 
1472, and seen by him in the Duke of Devonshire';? library * the 
other was printed at Parma, A** 1473, and belonged to the Earl 
of Sunderland 3 both of them in folio, Mr. Mark!and also oc¬ 
casionally corrected several passages in Virgil, Horace, Ovid* 
and the other Latin Poets. In the course of his remarks on 
Virgli, Air. Markiand took occasion to declare, that there are 
a great many verses in the /Eneid, which lie* though a very bad 
poet, would not have suffered to appear in any composition of 
liis own; and that he had a pretty large collection of them by him." 
It is to be regretted that he did not publish them; they would 
have entertained the curious* and perhaps have undeceived the 
prejudiced The <{ Statius,' 1 as well as the fC EpLtola Critica / 1 
was addressed to his learned friend Biihop Hare, 

x 2 After 
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“ After several years’ residence at St. Peter’s col¬ 
lege, in 172S he undertook the education of a young 
gentleman * in Hertfordshire, with whom he conti¬ 
nued above two years at his house, and as long 
abroad in France-}-, Flanders, and Holland. Some 
time after their return into England, the gentleman 
married; and when his eldest son was about six 
years old, Mr. Markland undertook the care of his 
education, as he had done to the father, and was 
with him seven years.” This paragraph is again 
Mr. Markland's. 

After his return from France, Mr. Markland 
again took up his residence at Peter-house ; and re¬ 
sumed his learned labours. 

To the very excellent edition of the “ Orationes 
et Fragmenta Lysieeby Mr. Taylor, in 1739,4to, 
from the press of Mr. Bowyer, were annexed, “ Cl. 
Jer. Marklandi, Col. X). Pet. Soc. Conjecture and 
Dr. Taylor, in the preface to this volume, bestows 
on Mr. Markland the following appropriate enco¬ 
mium : " Accedunt conjecture quas pro egregia sua 
liumanitate, qua insigniter pollet, mecum "benignis- 
sime communicavit summus vir Jer. Marklandus, a 
me semper et amicitiae et eruditionis nomine plnrimi 
habendus, et colendus maxima. Quo sane facto vir 
celeberrimus non solum editioms nostre nitori, 
veriim etiam aliquantum Editoris famas consultum 
ivit: cum deprehendet sequus lector locis aliquant* 
multis a me olim restitutis tanti viri accedere consi¬ 
lium et auctoritatem.” 

In 1740, Dr. John Davies, President of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, published his second edition, 

* William Strode, esq. of Punsborn, Herts, who married 
Lady Anne, daughter of James Cecil fifth Earl of Salisbury. 

f In 1774, he mentions " buying Fell’s edition of the Greek 
Testament in France above 40 years ago."—“ The life of scho¬ 
lars is generally sedentary, and therefore cannot contain many 
facts ; he indeed was in France with Mr. Strode, particularly in 
Languedoc; but I know of nothing interesting on that head, 
though l have heard him relate a few laughable particulars." 
Per. E. Clarke to Mr. Nichols, Nyv, IQ? 1777 ■ 
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in' folio, Greek and Latin, of the Dissertations 
of Maximus Tyrius; “ eui accessemnt viri era- 
ditissimi Jev. Marklandi Annotationes.” This vo¬ 
lume was printed by Mr. Bowyer, under the im¬ 
mediate superintendence of the very learned Pro¬ 
fessor Ward, and under the sanction of the Society 
for the Encouragement of Learning; who com¬ 
plained of the expence which Mr. Markland occa¬ 
sioned by his extreme nicety in correcting the proof 
sheets. In an address to the reader, prefixed to his 
Annotations, Mr. Markland demonstrated the truth 
of his discovery, that Maximus had himself pub¬ 
lished two editions of his work; a discovery suffi¬ 
cient in itself to immortalize the name of-this' 
eminent Critick *. 

In considering the character of Mr, Mark- 
land, it is curious to observe with what freedom he 
was sometimes treated by his literary friends. The 
following instance is worth recording *f~: 

In the preface to the first volume of Philo * fudceys, 
folio, 1742, these are the words of Dr. Mangey, 
p. xix : tc Summaetiam cum laude a mecommemo- 
randus cl. Jeremias Markland, A.M. Collegii Sancti 
Petri socius, Academia; Cantabrigiensis decus egre- 
gium, et in re critica facile princeps, cujus opera, 
consilio, et judicio in toto operis decursu perpetuo 
sum usds.” In a copy of this work which once be¬ 
longed to Jer. Markland, and is now the property of 
the Ilev. Dr. Charles Burney, the words from cujus to 
7 isits are underscored, and on the margin is the fol¬ 
lowing note in his hand-writing : “Ne ugam quidem 
paginam hujus operis vidi antequam to turn publi- 
caretur.”—The emendations on Philo Judaeus, by 
Markland, which this exemplar contains, are very 
numerous, and in general truly valuable. 

In 1743 Mr. Markland resided at Twyford; where, 
in June, he talks of the gout as an old companion 
with him; and at this period of his life, if ambition 

*' See vol. II, p, 96 , f See another instance in p, 285, 

had 
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had been his aim, he might have gratified it; 
there being positive proof, under his own hand, that 
he twice declined to offer himself a candidate * for 
the Greek Professorship, a station where abilities like 
his would have been eminently displayed. 

On the 28th of February, 1743-4, he calls himself 
“a poor rustic and tells Mr. Bowyer, “I suppose 
you have heard that the Greek Professor at Cambridge 
is dying £. I am invited very kindly to accept of it 

* <c The election is in the vice-chancellor, master of Trinity, 
and two senior fellows of the- same* There is another elector or 
two i but Trinity usually makes a majority within itself, and 
always names a fellow of their own society* From 1572 , i* e. 
for above 200 years, there have been only three exceptions, viz, 
Andrew Downes of St. John's, Ralph Widdrington of Christ, and 
Joshua Barnes of Emanuel 3 nor do I expect to see another in¬ 
stance §* In vain did Dr. Barford try to break through the routine 
on Fraigneau’s death* The Hebrew Professorship is disposed of 
in the same way 3 so that, unless it could be proved that a ma¬ 
jority of the electors offered Markland their votes, he can by no 
means be said to have declined the Greek Professorship, He 
rather declined to stand, or offer himself a candidate for it; and 
no wonder, as I dare say he would never liave got it, without 
as much influence being employed by the Duke of Newcastle 
with the electors as would have got it for a Dunce*'* T * F 
f " Mr* Marktand received from 70 to 1001 . from his fellowship; 
which astonished us residents, who received only 201 * then* 
His expences must have been contracted." T. F* 

X Walter Taylor, M. A. fellow of Trinity college, who died 
Feb* 25, 1744 j and was succeeded by William Fraigneau, fel¬ 
low of the same college 3 who resigned the professorship 1750 , 
and married Miss Kitty Smith of Mortlake, March 31, 1758 ; 
and in the same year obtained the vicarage of Battersea, on the 
resignation of Mr, Butler; in 1765 he had also the rectory of Beck¬ 
enham in Kent. A table monument to his memory, in the 
church-yard of Brighthelmstone, is thus Inscribed: 

« H* S. E* 

Reverendus Gutieknus Fraigneau, A* M* 
plira Coll* S, S. Trin* socius, et lingua Grsecae 
professor in Academic Cantabrigiensi, 
nuper rector d e Beckenham, in com. Cantii, et 
vicarius de Battersea, in com, Surriat\ 

% This was written in 1 T8{h There was another afterwards; Mr* 
Cooke, who was of King's* But his successor, the Late universally 
learned Richard Person, M.A.was of Trinity 3 as is Mr, Monk, the 
present Professor, elected in 1808- 
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by several friends, who have given me information, and 
advised me to be a Candidate. s»aov trots Sh tpov 

er'i frfisrtriv irsicrav, to speak in the language oi a 
Greek Professor; and, instead of going an hundred 
miles to take it, I would go two hundred the other 
way to avoid it *, But tins is inter nos," &c. 

In a letter to Mr. Bowyer, April 17, 1744 , he says, 
“Mr.Clarke sent me Mr.Taylor’spresent-f-; wherein 
I did not expect to meet with any notes under my 
own name.” 

From 1744 to 1752 his residence was at Uckfield 
in Sussex, where he boarded in the house of the 
schoolmaster under whose care young Mr. Strode 
had been placed ; and where he first formed an in¬ 
timacy with the ltev. William Clarke ; whose son 
Edward X was placed under his private tuition. 

In 1745 Mr. Markland published ! Remarks § on the 
Epistles of Cicero to Brutus, and of Brutus to Cicero: 

Vir fait eruditus, camis, liberalise 
pastor ver£ Christianas ; qui Evangelii 
salutem et virtutes* amans ipse, 
d oca it et exhibuit; 
in hae villA spiiitum Deo reddidit 
Sept, 1$, A. D. 17TB, retat 63. 

Corpus hie, ubi mori contigit, deponi jussit.' 1 

* Sec a similar declaration, p, $83, 

f Perhaps the u Orationes Duie Bemosthenis/which had been 
published in 1743, 

J Who, in a letter to Mr. Bowyer, in April 1774, says, ** I 
have had the pleasure of seeing him twice, and should doat upon 
him if it was not for two things; I could wash he had a little 
better spirits, and would not walk so violently in quest of them, 
which I am sure is not the way to find them, I wish this for my 
own sake ra well as his , and I must teach him to ride, that I 
may liave more of his company," 

§ These Remarks were originally addressed to Mr. Bowyer by 
hk learned friend ; from whose Letters on this subject some ex¬ 
tracts are transcribed: ff 1 believe 1 shall drop (as to the pub- 
lick) this allair of these spurious Letters and the Orations I men¬ 
tioned j for, thppgh I am as certain that Cicero was not the 
author of them as I am that you were not, yet T consider that it 
must be judged of by those who are already prejudiced on the other 
side; and how far prejudice will go, is evident from the subject 
itself; for nothing else could have suffered such silly and barbarous 
* Stuff 
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in a Letter to a Friend. With a Dissertation upon 
Four Orations ascribed to M. Tullius Cicero; viz. 

stuff as these Epistles and those Orations to pass so long and 
through so many learned men’s hands, for the writings of Cicero, 
in winch view, I confess, I cannot read them without astonish¬ 
ment and indignation, I have not seen the Marmor; and 
should be glad to see it/* June 30, 1743,— fr 1 suppose you are so 
deeply engaged in Votes, Addresses, and the Confutation of He- 
reticks, that you cannot find time to send a line to a poor Rustic, 
who, upon your account, however, has been putting out his 
eyes in two very different employments 3 viz, transcribing his 
own writings, and reading over those of Cicero once more. Had 
I made an end of this latter, I would have sent you the former 
as far as 1 have gone , hut, having a few more days 1 reading to 
come, I intended to defer sending you the copy till some time next 
month, when my neighbour Mr. "Davis goes to town, and 1 dare 
say will convey it safely. When you have it, read it over 3 and 
if you think it worth your white to print it when finished, much 
good may it do you \ I say when finished, because 1 have done 
nothing upon the third head, the Reasoning of the Author of 
the Epistles j and I find I shall not be able to do any thing till the 
summer, when I get into Sussex 3 so that if you have faith, and 
will trust me for one part, you may in the mean time do what 
you will with the other two, and put them either into the press 
or the fire, as you see most proper 3 and, if you choose it, I will 
send the copy before Mr. Davis comes, whenever you appoint 3 
for, as I designed it for you, it is proper yon should have the 
disposal of it as you think fit. In the mean time, I have sent 
you the Greek Testament 1 forgot to bring with me the 
last time I came to town 3 which 1 w T ould have you look upon 
as a curiosity. Pray let me have some literary prate 3 how 
Mr. Tun stall's hook goes off? what becomes of the Resur¬ 
rection Controversy, &c „}" Feb, 28, X743-4 .—- fI Mr.Davis, by 
whom I send this, will be in town on Thursday night 3 and 
on Friday you may have the papers, concerning which you 
shall do just as you please, either as to printing them, or other¬ 
wise j though I am of opinion you will print them, because you 
will see I have started, in tdl probability, another controversy 
concerning the Four Orations, which I will maintain to be spu¬ 
rious, contra mmdum *—As to Mr. SherwhTs Testament f, I de¬ 
signed to give it you, if you will have it, I have read over Mr. 

t This was the New Testament of Dr, Gregory’s text, with notes 
by Mr, ShCrwui, Dr, Whitby (whose copy this had been), Mr, Mark- 
land, Mr, BoWer, and others. Mr. Markland gave it to his pupil 
Air. Edward Clarke, m whose possession it remained till his death 
in 1786 , enriched with many valuable notes both by his father, and 
himself. It is now in the library of his eldest stm; the Rev, James 
Starrier Clarke* 
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1. Ad Qui rites post Reditiim j 2 . Post Reditum in 
Senatu; 3. Pro Domo sua, ad Pontifices; 4. De 
Haruspicum Responsis. To which are added, some 
Extracts out of the Notes of learned Men upon those 
Orations, and Observations on them *, attempting to 
prove them all spurious and the works of some So¬ 
phist ; 1745 )” 

In 1746, he threw out some distant _hints of pub¬ 
lishing the remaining parts of Statius-f. 

Tuns tall twice more since I came hither, and am more and more 
confirmed that it can never be answered. The copy which I have 
sent you makes about 140 pages j and the Reasoning Section, 
which remains, may make perhaps 70 more, so that it will be 
but a small book, and consequently the loss in the printing it 
will be so much the less. 3 * Mgrck ... 1743-4.— (t As I intend to 
leave off study, and addict myself to animal life, I should be 
glad to be excused drawing out the remainder. Or third section, 
of the papers I sent you by Mr. Davis ; 1 mean, unless you think 
you shall make some advantage by them 3 in which case I will 
set about it as soon as ever I receive your letter, having alt my 
necessary tackle with me. But I imagine this busy time is not a 
proper season for writings of that kind, and I have no manner of 
inclination to scribble merely for scribbling sake, especially 
upon a subject of very little consequence/' April I7 t 1744. 

* A Latin edition of this work was reviewed in Gent. Mag. 
vol. LXXL p. 913.—-When a smart pamphlet was published 
against these Remarks by Mr. Ross of St. John's (editor of 
an excellent edition of “ Cicero nls Epistoke ad Familiares, 
Cantab. 1749,” 2 vok. Svo), just before he was chosen fellow, 
Mr. Clarke told Mr. Markland of it, and would have had him 
read it; but he took a pen, and mote upon the pamphlet (as 
1 was informed by Mr. Edward Clarke, who possessed the pam¬ 
phlet), “ April 4, 1745. 1 never looked into this book Jer. 

Markland.” —Of Mr. Ross (who was afterwards bishop of Exeter) 
an account may be seen under the year 174d. 

“ Mr. Markland had a right to rend, or not to read, what books 
he pleased; but would he have thought himself civilly used, had 
Bentley written so on the f Epistola Ciitica ;' he that, when 
young, could resent so warmly a message intended to set him 
right, from a Veteran of the first class ? ,s T.F. 

f The following observations, in a letter of Sept. 9, 1746, are 
shrewd and intelligent: “ I thank you for the pains you have 
taken about the Statius; but I wish you would go no farther 
with the person you mention, because T would much rather have 
them disposed of another way (which I will mention to you by 
and by) than to a Bookseller. My reason for it is this: If the 

person 
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In 1748, Mr. Markland contributed some notes 
to the Rev, Richard Arnald rector of Thurcastoiij 
which were inserted in his tfc Commentary on the 
Book of Wisdom ^ ; u and noticed at the end of the 
Author’s Preface* in the second edition, 1760. 

person who buys them understands his own business, the first 
thing he will do will be to procure? some operator to publish an 
edition of the rest of Statius* suitable to the form of his 200 
copies, 'There are already pretty good materials for such an 
edition published in the Dutch Miscellaneous Observat iones [Amst. 
1736, 2 3 vols. Svo] * and the next step will be to apply to me to 
communicate nay Collations* or what I have observed upon the 
Author* which I do not see how 1 can refuse; and thus I shall 
contribute to the Bookseller's getting off Ins 200 copies at \yqt- 
haps seven or eight shillings a volume, which he bought of me 
for half-a-crown apiece; and he will make his edition to consist 
of 500 copies, because those who already have bought the SljfltiiB 
will be glad to complete the Author. This is so very obvious and 
feasible, that it occurs even to me who am no schemer: so that 

if you chance to have any more discourse with Mr.-about 

this matter, you may tell him that l do not care to dispose of 
them, because I am not yet certain but that I may some time or 
other publish the rest of Statius ; which is very true, though, 
between ourselves, it is an hundred to one I never shall. But the 
way I could wish you would take with them is, to destroy all the 
copies (except about 20 or 30) by fire or water, or any other an¬ 
nihilating way, that of waste-paper excepted; and the same 
course to be taken with I lie Epistola Critica. This shall be your 
warrant j and you will do me a great pleasure if you will comply with 
it without mentioning it to any body* 1 know' your old objection, 
that something is better than nothing; which I allow to he a 
good argument in a case of present necessity and a want of the 
sum the books would fetch. Where that is not the-ease, it ap¬ 
pears to me to be one of those things which arc perirtde ut yuisque 
putat , and 1 am pretty certain that 1 shall not change ray opinion 
herein—On the 2d of May, 1757, he thus repeated his injunc- 
non : l hereby empower you Mr. William Bowyer, to bum, or 
destroy in what manner you please, the printed copies of any 
books you may have in your bands belonging to me, And I 
hereby discharge you from all demands for any books that have 
passed through your hands heretofore. J i;r . M a a kx an d ” 

* To whom he gives the character of a very worthy and 
pious man, and a very good scholar." 

f " I shall soon send you Mr. Arnald s f Wisdom,* &e. having 
been hindered hitherto from transcribing them. 1 think it con¬ 
trary to all equity to rob an Author of the fruits of his labours : 
Leges Latwnum esse dicun fur, fpdlms pareant, qttas observent; and 
therefore, if you have any account with Mr. Arnald, I had much 
rather you would allow lb in eight shillings for the Kcdesiastiem" 

A propos 
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In common with many learned and good men, 
whose memories will not be disgraced by men¬ 
tioning this trifling circumstance, and amongst 
whom might be named the great Dr. Samuel Clarke"*, 
he sometimes was fond of relaxing from severed 
studies, by playing at Whist. It appears by a letter 
to Mr. Bowyer, dated Sept. 1,9, 1748, that he once 
won what, at that period, must have been esteemed 
a very large sum of money. He says, “ The Para- 
lytick you mention, to whose case that of Horace 
is applicable, Mergas profundofortior exsilit t was 
formerly my acquaintance, and great benefactor; 
for I won an hundred pounds of him at Whist, 
and got it every farthing. The moral of the story, 
if I take it right, is, Vexatio dot intellectum -f-l" 

In June 1749, he was under considerable appre¬ 
hension of danger from the illness of his young 
pupil Mr. Strode; and in the same year he says, 
“ I have made another attack upon Cicero de 
Oratore, in which I fancy I have found out strange 
doings.” 

Feb. 27, 1 / 49 - 50 , Mr. Mark land says, “I have 
lately had two letters from the Vice-chancellor (Dr. 
Keene, our Master), who wishes me to take the 
Greek Professorship which is about to be vacant 
again. You, who know me, will not wonder that 
I have absolutely refused to be a Candidate for it. 
This, perhaps, is a secret at present; and therefore 
do not mention it to any body.” 

I11 the next month, he communicated some very 
judicious Remarks on an edition, then printing by 
Mr. Bowyer, of “ Kuster de Verbo Medio,” &c. 

A propos to the Latrones 3 I am afraid the Flamoi [Dr. Jortin] 
whose letter you sent me, will not be Flamen Dicdb, but Subdialis. 

Letter io Mr, Sawyer * Sept, 19, lf4S. 
* Dr, Clarke, though he husbanded his time in such a manner 
that he always carried books in lib pocket that he might lose no 
opportunity of reading, yet would spend hours in playing at 
cards. For thb anecdote I have the authority of his son. 
f The same expression occurs in another letter* see p. 292,— 
J See before* p.279. 

In 
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In a letter to Mr. Clarke, dated Uckfield, Sept. 2, 
1751, he says, “ Euripides goes on with success; 
at least I think so. 1 dare not say it to any body 
but yourself, that I have found out very many 
things in him which had escaped Scaliger, who seeins 
to have read this Author with great attention; 
though, to humble my own vanity, I ought to add, 
that several of those of Scaliger had escaped me.— 
Many accidents concurring have determined me not 
to go to Brighthelmstone this week. The place is 
extremely full at present, so that there is some doubt 
of my being able to procure lodgings.” 

In 1752, having completed the education of his 
amiable young pupil, he first began to seclude him-» 
self from the world. “ By this time (these are his 
own words) being grown old, and having moreover 
long and painful annual fits of the gout, he was glad 
to find, what his inclination and infirmities, which 
made him unfit for the world, and for company, had 
for a long time led him to, a very private place of 
retirement * near Dorking in Surrey.”—In this 
pleasant and sequestered spot, he saw as little 
company as possibly he could ; his walks were 
almost confined to the narrow limits of his gar¬ 
den; and lie described himself, in 1755, to he 
“ as much out of the way of hearing, as of getting. 
Of this last,” he adds, “ I have now no desire ; the 
other I should be glad of.” What first induced 
him to retire from the world is not known. It has 
been supposed to have proceeded from disappoint¬ 
ment ; but of what nature it is not easy to imagine. 
There is a traditionary report, that he once receiver! 
a munificent proposal from Dr. Mead, to enable 
him to travel, on a most liberal plan, in pursuit of 
such literary matters as should appear eligible to 
himself; and that his retirement arose from a disgust 

* The situation be selected was at a farm-house, belonging (0 
Sir John Evelyn, called Milton Court, occupied by Mr. Rose, in 
the hamlet of Milton near Dorking. 
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his extreme delicacy occasioned him to take during 
the negotiation* He was certainly disinterested tp 
an extreme; and money was never con side led by him. 
as a good, any farther than it enabled him to ldieve 
the necessitous, 

Aug. 31, 1755> he writes thus to Mr. Bowyer: 

« Dr, Burton breakfasted with me on Wednesday 
morning:! did not know before that he had been dad* 
gerously il! of a fever. He tells me that one Mr. Mus- 
grave, of Corpus in Oxford, has been at Paris, to collate 
Euripides; and has put into the press at Oxford his 
Hippo lytus, which he thinks will be out by Christmas. 

I understand there is to be no Latin version, which, 
i fear, will hurt the sale; and if he prints it without 
accents, in the modern fashion (which I forgot to ask 
him), it will hurt it still more, however skilful in 
other respects the work may be.' 1 —-The work was 
published in 1756 under the title of <tf Euripidis 
Hippolytus, ex MSS, Bibliothecae Regiae Parisiensis 
emendates, Variis Lectionibus et notis Editoris 
aecessere viri clarissimi Jeremise Markland Emen- 
datlones fOn the margin of his copy Mr. 
Markland has written these words : u l his title 
was put without my knowledge, and very contrary 
to my inclination^. J. Markland.’ 7 —In this book 

* See an admirable critique on this edition of Hippolvtm 
in the Monthly Review, vol. XXIV. p, 194; where, however, the 
name of Musgrave is not mentioned. 

f Now in the possession of the Rev. Dr* diaries Burney* 

+ « S. Musgrave, M. D, son of Belgium Mi/sgrave, published 
the Hippohtus of Euripides, without Mr* Markland’s leave, with 
notes obtained of Markland by a Friend $ yet pretending that 
they were given by Mark land’s friendsliip. He contemned the 
House of Commons ; and affirmed he had good proof for his as¬ 
sertions*”—Musgrave's Euripides was to have been of a pocket 
size.—The notes on the Eton Greek Tragedies are Heath’s 5 
they have been printed abroad, without the refeiences* Mi* 
Bowver has a u Spon's Recherches,” with notes by J* Masson 
(the hand agreeing with my Statius) .“The ^Miscellaneous Ob¬ 
servations” collected by Jortin (in which J or tin and Taylor were 
concerned) have been reprinted abroad . 11 

MS note % Mr. Gough^ ex ore Gttl* Bou-yer, 1 * 70 * 

also 
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also he has written several corrections on the Play, 
and on the Notes. 

Mr. Markland assisted Mr. Bowyer in an edition 
of Seven Plays of Sophocles*, 1758, by the notes 
which he communicated to him. 

In 1760, Mr, Markland printed, in quarto, at 
the expence of his friend William Hall, esq. of 
the Temple, an excellent little treatise, under 

* Of this edition an account will be given under 1758 j 
in which year he desires Mr. Bowyer “to inquire whether the 
letters A. B. (which are subscribed to the London edition of So¬ 
phocles, 1722) do not signify Augustine Bryttn, who published a. 
Sermon on the election of the Lord Mayor, 17IS, Bvo, and 
Plutarch's lives. “ 1 was acquainted with him/' he says, ** at 
Cambridge; and have heard Dr. Hare say, that, had he lived, 
he would have made a great man ; though D’Onille, I remem¬ 
ber, somewhere speaks of his unskil fulness in Greek [nor does 
Burman mention him among D h Orvilles literary friends]. But 
lie was but a young man when he died ; and there are very few 
who know any thing of Greek in comparison with D'Orville^ 
See Memoirs of the latter in Bur man’s Funeral Oration for him 
at the end of his “ Sicvda, Amst. 1764/' fob—Augustine Bryan 
was of Trinity College, Cambridge; B.A. 1711 ; M,A 1716. 
Du Sou! speaks of him as a man of gi'eat modesty. He died 
just as he had finished the printing of Plutarch's Lives, which 
was edited, vol, I, 1719, II. III. IV. 1723, V, 1724, in a splendid 
manner and clear ty pe fcharacieribm vet seni ednspictdsj by Moses 
Du Soul, for Tonson and Watts, inscribed to Frederick Prince 
of Wales. The Greek is printed from the Paris edition of 1624 
(the Latin translation of which is chiefly adopted), with a few 
corrections, principally from the first edition at Florence, and 
from eight MSS, two at Paris, and a third at St. Germain's, and 
live in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, four of which last he col¬ 
lated with Stephens's edition, and Wise the fifth with that of 
Paris; and D'Orville communicated the notes of Muretus from 
a MS, of Yossius at Leyden, These various readings are giveq 
at the end of each volume, with a selection of notes by Rualdus, 
Xylander, Ctuserius, Stephens, Palmer, and Dacier j but those 
of the Editor only at the end of the two first volumes, and for a 
few pages of the third. The bookseller’s applied to l>u Soul, in 
Isis country retirement and engaged in very different pursuits, 
to complete the edition, after a very sensible and learned man 
had, from the pressur e of more weighty engagements, declined 
it. He added u life and eloges of Plutarch, Daeier's Chronology, 
and an index of things- and authors. Note by Mr, Gough, 
in Hutchins's History of Dorsetshire^ second edition, vol. Ik 
p< 353. 
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the title of “ De Grtecorum Quinta Declinations 
I m par i syllabic a j et inde formata Latmorum 1 eriist, 
Qulestio Grammatics * ” No more than forty 
copies of this pamphlet having been printed, 
which were all given away, it was annexed, in 
lj6’3, to an admirable edition of the “ Supplices 
Mulieres* of Euripides, in quarto, but without his 
name; the omission of which, Dr. Foster told 
him, occasioned the book not to have fair play. 
Why it was published anonymously, a letter from 
him to Mr. Bowyer will explain: “As to the compli¬ 
ments of Scholars, I believe you do not set any great 
value upon them, and I believe I set as little; to 
avoid which myself, and to excuse others the neces¬ 
sity of making them right or wrong, were two rea¬ 
sons why no name is put to this edition. ’ (April 11.) 

The following memorandum is taken from his own 
hand-writing in a copy of that book *. 

“This was printed, at the expence of Dr. Heber- 
deii'f-, A. D. 1763 . There were only 350 copies 

Mr, Mark land appears to have taken up this subject in con¬ 
sequence of Mr. Bowyer’s edition of Kustcr* Sec under the year 
1750. It was inscribed j " Amieissiino Viro W. H. armigero $ 
non ut patrono cliens, sed ut amico amicus, qua; mulib opta- 
biiioT est necessitudo ” 

f This volume (inscribed by Mr. Markknd, ff Tibeno Hem- 
sterhusio & Petro Wesselingio, vim doetissimis, & summe inter 
se amicb,”) is introduced by the following advertisement: 
« Hie not© plerceque mult is abhinc annb script© erant, quas 
postquam scripsisset auctoi*, nactus est hujus dramatis et 
utriusque Iphigenbe collationem cum tribus codtcibus ex Biblio- 
thedl Regik Parisiensi, qui hie notantur Uteris A, B; C. Hu?c omnia 
editiont parata erant £fumn autem rure degens, valetudine 
iufirniissimk, et senectute jam ingruente, insuper obsexvftsset 
quanto in neglect u h plerisque ferh haberetur lingua GKeca t >. 
totuni hoc literature genus, studiis ho minimi all o, ut lit. eon- 
Tersia % njaluit has notas non edere, et eas ntihi donavit, qui 
exempkria aliquot hujus dramatis et notarum edetida jum cuimi, 
Addita sunt pnedpua, qu© viri eruditi in hanc iabulara nota- 
runt | quatenus ad notkiam Auctoris pervencrunt* Effeci quo- 
que, ut opusculum de Gra^orum Quintfe Declinations Imparis}!- 
labia, ftc. Londini editum duobus abhinc annis, cujus exem- 
plajia erant paucissimaj denuo recusuin, his subjiceretur, Ab- 
r sente 
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printed, this kind of study being at that time greatly 
neglected in England The writer of the Notes 
was then old and infirm ; and having by him several 
things of the same sort, written many years before, 
he did not think it worth while to revise them ; and 
was unwilling to leave them behind him, as they 
were, in many places not legible to any body but 
himself; for which reason he destroyed them-|-. 
Probably it will be a long time (if ever) before this 
sort of Learning will revive in England ; in which 
it is easy to foresee that there must be a distur¬ 
bance in a few years, and all public disorders are 
enemies to this sort of literature 

The second edition of Mr. Foster’s t£ Essay oil 
the different Nature of Accent and Quality, 1763,” 
8vo, contains <( Some Additions from the Papers of 
Dr. Taylor and Mr, Markland ^ 

sente auctore, vicem ejus ad prelum suscepit vir doc tiss arms 
Joannes Jortinus, S, T, P. cujus erudiUe air® multmn dehere 
hanc edition cm profit etur Commentator. Ne fierent Indices, 
obstitit auctoris oculorum infirmitas* et atkritis ssevissima. 
Vale. W. H[cberden] ” 

* With similar ideas he tells Mr.Bowyer, April 11,1763 , (C l am 
really glad that your New Testament is likely to turn out so much 
better than you expected: which, 1 can tell you, is owing to 
the notes being written in English. And if the notes on this play 
had been written in that language, 1 do not doubt but twice the 
number would have been sold ; for I think it is plain that we are 
hastening to the setting aside Latin and Greek] and if the setting 
them aside, in our schools, for English, French, Italian, Spanish, 
were to come to the vote, I fancy the Moderns would carry 
it by a great majority. 11 

d tc I hear with infinite concern of his having destroyed the 
two Plays which you mention. If there remains any thing of his 
now' undestroyed, I must add a wish, and that a very hearty one, 
Parc a n t Fa fa sup erst i ti T 1 Dr. Fos t er to Mr. B o July 1,17 '66. 

+ In the same dejected spirit Mr. Markland speaks, in \77% 
of an edition of Euripides then preparing for the publiek. “ The 
Oxonians, 1 hear, are about to publish Euripides in 4to; two 
volumes, I suppose. Dr. Musgrave helps them with his collations, 
and perhaps conjectures. In my opinion, this is no time for 
such works;—1 mean, for the undertakers/' 

§ See in vol. II. p. 9G, Dr. Warbur ton’s opinion of both these 
learned Critics. 

Im- 
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Impartiality compels me to introduce some re¬ 
marks on Air. Mark land’s critical talents, by the late 
Bp, Hurd, a literary character of first-rate eminence, 
and himself a very excellent Commentator : 

“ From Ton pins, I descend by a gradation ot many 
steps, to Jer. Markland, who has published the 
Sapplices of Euripides ; indeed reasonably well, 
so far as respects the printing, the rythm, and 
settling the reading of some inconsiderable words i 
But when he condescends to explain a whole sen¬ 
tence of his Author, as he does sometimes, though 
but rarely, lie is not so happy; of which, the fol¬ 
lowing may serve for an example. ^ A narration 
begins ver. 650, with the description of the Morning 
in these words: 

Aaarpd (J.\v dxl)$, rjAt'e xctvcov tra^Si 

’’EoaAAs youav — 

C! This, youf Lordship will say, is plain enough ; 
but his Comment runs thus: 4 lncertum est quo 
nensu voces xavefo <ra$ys smnendae sint. Bar- 
nesius ; Poeta jitbar t/iertdianum solis, quia ccmonis 
instar Diem in ’eequas partes dividit, figurate xavova. 
elicit.” Mihi, de matutino tempore potiiis, et de 
ortu solis agi videtur, et' radius soils appellaii forte 
potest xavwv tra<pri$, cegula clara, uuia, orto sole, 
perspime et chive dittoscimtis res (jtue ante, et in 
tenehris, coiifiwdebiintnr . \our Lordship will 
smile at these efforts of dulness in Barnes and Ins 
Hypercritic; whereas either of them might have 
seen, even by the light of Milton s rusfi-cuiidle, 
what the true sense of the passage w as : I mean from 
that 

“ —long-level - d rule of streaming light* 
in the Comus of that Poet, which is a fine and 
almost literal translation of vfAie xavdv <ra<pr tS ot Ins 
favourite Greek Poet. 

“After this specimen of his sagacity, it can be no 
wonder to hear him declare, as he does very so¬ 
lemnly before he comes to the end of this new v o- 

Vol. IV, u lurae ‘ 
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lutne, t]iat, after all the pains he and others have 
taken to explain Horace, there is not a single Ode, 
Epode, Epistle, or Satire, which he-can truly and' 
honestly say he perfectly understands. Was there 
ever a better instance of a poor man's puzzling and 
confounding himself by his own obscure diligence, 
or a better exemplification of the old remark— na; 
intelligendo Jaciunt ui nihil intelliguvt ?—After 
all, I believe the Autjior is a very good man, and a 
learned ; but a miserable instance of a man of slen¬ 
der parts and sense, besotted by a fondness for his 
own peculiar study, and stvrpifred by an intense ap¬ 
plication to the minutue of it*.*’ 

In Mr. Markland had a fresh oppor¬ 

tunity of indulging his benevolence to the fullest 
extent —-hy distressing himself, to support the widow 
with whom he lodged, against the injustice and 
oppression of her son, who, taking the advantage of 
maternal weakness, persuaded her to assign over to 
him almost the whole of her little property. The 
consequence was a law-suit, which, after an enor¬ 
mous expence to Mr. Markland, 'was terminated 
against the widow. His whole fortune, after that 
event, was expended’ in relieving the distresses of 
this family. Whatever sums he could command 
were constantly' disposed of for their support '}-. 
Yet it was with difficulty he could be prevailed on 
to accept the pecuniary assistance which many of 
his friends were desirous of affording him. From Dr. 
Law, then master of Feter House, for whom he justly 
entertained the highest regard, and whose benevo¬ 
lence he repeatedly experienced, lie not without he¬ 
sitation accepted a present ^ in August 17G6; and 

. * Mr. Kurd to the Bp, of Gloucester, Feb. 24, 1764; see 
" Letters from a late eminent Prelate,” ISOS), t . 0 , p. 349 , 
t June SO, 1766, he mites, “ The di Sere aces here seem to 
be far from th awing near to an end. I am much plestsed with a 
faying of some Antient, that after a man has once acted un¬ 
justly, he has taken earnest for misery.'" 

X “ Yesterday I wrote to Dr. Heberden to thank him for 
the money concerning which you acquainted mo, Whatever 

reasons 
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in the same month refused a generous offer of 
Abp. Seeker. In October that year he declined 
even entering into,a correspondence with his old ac¬ 
quaintance Bp. Law, who wished to serve him *. 

His whole property, exclusive of the annual re¬ 
ceipt from his fellowship, May 21, 17^7, consisted 
of 500/. Three per Cent. Reduced Annuities -f-. 

reasons I might have for not taking' it before, yet it was 
always very dear that the Doctor’s* intention was kind and 
friendly, arid there was all the reason hi the world that l 
should acknowledge it* Something of the same kind is to be 
said concerning the Archbishop's proposal, made by Pr* Burton; 
though That indeed affects me ut lipptnn pktes tabula - 7 fur an 
Editor who, through old age, has no eyes to read, and no hands to 
write with, must needs be a vety absurd creature, or, what 
somebody in the Tempest calls Caliban, ct $f range Jish* Be so 
kind as to make my acknowledgments to his Grace when you 
see the Doctor” Letter to 3h\ Boimjer, Aug. 4, 1766 * 

* « If you did nut mite last night to the person who wanted to 
know my direction, please to add (as from yourself) to what you 
intended, ‘That Mr* Markland is very old, being within a few days 
of 73 , wi t h weak eyes, and a shaki ngh and , so that he c an neither read 
nor write without trouble $ that he has scarce looked into a Greek 
or Latin book for above these three years, having given over alt 
literary concerns : and therefore it is your opinion that he had 
much better not write to Mr, Markland, which will only distress 
him ; but that you are very sure that he will not now enter 
into any Correspondence of Learning/ —'Any thing like this* 

4 f As "to the other matter we talked of, the two Plays, and 
the doth. I repent of what 1 said, and wish it unsaid 5 that is, I 
wish nothing had been said on the subject* —A uu may remember 
1 toldyou that a certain person [the Archbishop] was expected 
ia tlds neighbourhood soon* I have been putting the supposi¬ 
tion, whether if this person should oiler (which God knows it 
impossible) the whole sum, I should be glad to take it of him ; 
and 1 can sa} T with great truth and sincerity, that I had much 
rather not. I repeat it, that i had much rather not. It is a matter 
of private wish only, not, of necessity ; and my reasons to myself are 
much stronger against it than for it*"’ Letter to Mr. Bowyer, Oct, 
7 , 1766 . 

j 1 am greatly obliged to the humanity of Mr. Bar¬ 
rington 3 and am the more pleased with it , because it is owing 
Ao the regard of liis old friend Mr. Hall It may be said of 
him, Et colit exeqidas:'—" My engaging in a Law-matter 
was much contrary to my nature and inclination^ and owing 
to nothing but compassion (yon give it a suspicious name 
when you oilt it tenderness, she being in tier 63d year, and I in 
rev 74 th) to see a very worthy woman op pressed and depth cd by her 
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In June 1767 he had a violent attack of St. An¬ 
thony's Fire * and in August was afflicted with the 
yellow jaundice. This disorder began with an ex- 

own son ni'rvpry farthing she had in the world, and nothing left 
to suliskt hfrself ami two children but what she received from 
me for board ami lodging ; mid this too endeavoured by several 
bud and ridiculous methods to be taken from her, and myself 
forced hence, that they might compel her into their unjust mea¬ 
sures s not to mention" the lesser injuries, indignities, and inso¬ 
lences, w Inc h were used towar ds her. Could ! run away, and 
leave an afflictedgood woman and her children to starve, without 
the greatest baseness, dishonour, and inhumanity ? Poor as I 
am, I would rather have pawned the coat on my back than have 
done it 1 speak this in the presence of God ; and I appeal to 
Him, before whom I soon must appear, that this is the true and 
only reason of my acting in this matter; and though 1 know that 
the consequence of it wijl incommode me greatly, and almost min 
rne, yet T am sure I shall never repent of it.” 

** Any time before the end of June, be so kind as to order your 
broker to sell 1001. of my stock. I know the stocks arc at pre¬ 
sent very low; but 1 fancy they will be much lower in a little 
tinie, ami never higher while 1 live ; and what name would you 
give a man who suffers himself to want money which he lias in 
his pocket ? Probably you will offer me your purse: but that will 
not be near so satisfactory to me as the Other; which I mention 
before-hand* to prevent giving you offence by a refusal” May "28, 
1767 .—Again, J 1 ily 1 % ft What is the meaning of your Irtgidus abdi- 
terit, Sc. ? 1 fancy it would have been of sendee to you to have seen 
and experienced part of the distresses which 1 have undergone 
here; for I'vxatlo thit intdleetum, that is, spirits. When this 
cause was at the worst, and the ungodly as green as grass, I was 
certain, and have told the woman so an hundred times, that 
fulls , wickedness, and undutifillness, must, somehow or other, 
I could not tell how (nordo I yet see) work out their own pu¬ 
nishment. It is impossible it can be otherwise ; though I believe 
there hover was subh a fortuitous concourse, since Epicurus's, of 
such unfavourable and dkeouinging circumstances. But this, 
I fancy, is Providence's way of dealing with knaves.”—August 
£ 21, he requested Mr. Bowyer to sell 200/. In answer to a letter 
sent him on this business, he says, cf You ask why I sell out, and 
vvliv 200k } 1 answer, because 1 cannot help it, and because 1 shall 
want it; otherwise I would not sell at .such a disadvantage Fear 
hundred} for which I am greatly obliged to you, and thank you, 
will not do my business; or if it would, and were two, 1 should 
not take it at present, no more than I would refuse it if 1 had 
none of my own ■ in which partly seems to consist the difference 
between a knave and a fool; the former will take your money 
when he docs not want it, the other will refuse it when he doe.*? * 
Wees iiJu m ^A^?o t -drSw. You may, if you please, send me 

your 
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cessive diarrhoea, a If this does not stop/" says he, 
“ it will soon carry off an old mam 1 am under ni 
uneasiness* having made my Will,*’ 17 ^ 7 * 

pur loo/. but I tell 5011 before-hand I shall mates no use of it. 
—You would have tne sell my books ; I wander yon should say 
ao to me, whose magnanimity {which you call pride and folly) 
you know. 1 do not care a msh for them 5 and yet I would much 
rather bum them than sellthemfortliesakeof or for 

perhaps loss—at most for a sum which would be of no manner of 
use to ine; but the thing would be an indelible scandal to inv rich 
acquaintance, yourself in particular, and to scholars in general.” 
Nqv.1, 1767 .— "Mr. BY* gratitude and good-will are very 
agreeable and commendable. As to the rest, 1 can say nothing 
till I hear farther from or concerning Mr. Strode, who has been 
greatly misinformed.; for I am under no other obligations 
than those of humanity You have been an excellent anti 
useful friend to me for above these 30 years j and I am always 
us certain of your good intention as 1 am that I now write this; 
hut when you say, that you have informed Mr. Strode of my 
ill health, and of my worse situation, 1 tliink you do not shew 
so much justice to him, as kindness to me; because, in reality, 
what you say of my worse situation is not so, though you may 
think so j for my 440/. i’ when disposed^ of (a^ il shall be) with 
regard to other* and to myself too, w ill make me as easy and 
contented as if it were four millions } l mean on this supposi¬ 
tion, that no man ought to be uneasy because he cannot do more 
than he can do. This shall be done at Lady-day without Euf if I 
be, or if l he not, worth so much at that time, which article l 
am in some pain about, as depending upon the French and Spa¬ 
niards i but a man who suffers misery w hich he can prevent, de- 
sen es it; and this (though you do not) must be my case tiO I 
dispose of the stock j I mean, unless some unforeseen event 
greatly alters my present circumstances before that time. 3 rea¬ 
dily and without dispute allow you to be the best and the only 
competent judge of your own affairs. Do I require any tiling im- 
reasoitabW when I desire that 1 nmv have the same liberty in 
mine? Ne dixm$r XocAo.—^ I was -sorry to lind that my enquiry 
after Mr. Markland had been the occasion of so much trouble 
to Ins friend: and should not have taken the liberty ui 
making it at your house, had l known any other equally re¬ 
spected by him, or where J could he equally formed of his 
situation. You must isdlfermc to express myself much obliged to 
you for the parti culms you have sent me, and to add my concern 
for Lhe ill state of health you are in . I must be free enough to 
say. Sir, that i have much lamented that Mr. Markland withdrew 
himself from Ins friends. Retirement lie was very well suited to - } 
but this he might have enjoyed without excluding himself iiuin 

i Hfr 50Q/-ftocki llica uprlh 3$/, percent. 
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On the receipt of a handsome sum from Dr. Bar¬ 
nard he wrote thus to Mr- Bowyer * : “ I received 
yours this morning j together with that of Dr. Bar- 

those many comforts his friends might have administered. Some 
few days ago I solicited leave to make him a vi<it hut of an hour 
on the spot at present in dispute ; but I received, with many ex¬ 
pressions of kindness, an absolute denial. The time I was for¬ 
tunate enough to pais with him (though vciy early days with me) 
will always make me deeply interested in every event which may 
concern him; and the recollection of it ever furnished a 
regret that it was not at a more advanced period, w hen J might 
ha\e profited more essentially of his instructions and example. 
I shall do myself the pleasure of calling on y ou very soon after my 
return to town: and shall have an opportunity of expressing more 
fully how much you have obliged me." Mr. Strode to Mr.Bowyir ,— 
" I have just recei ved your fetter w ith the inclosed > which I read 
yrith great pleasure, as it monied to express the mind cf a person 
wry different from what I expected. It is now Id years, I think, 
since I have seen or heard any thing of Mr. Strode, except what 
Dr. Burton anti Dr. Foster told me of him two months ago. 1 
always looked upon him as a modem young man of good fortune : 
and now that I have some reason to iliink otherwise, 1 have no¬ 
thing to offer him, but the dregs of an tiki life of 75 , charged with 
many infirmities.—But if his view is my advantage, so much the 
better for us both. 1 venture to say us both, because, in my 
opinion, no man does good to anotfier. hut he docs a greater to 
himself, according to the reverse of old Hesiod, 

Cl x&Ktz Tst/gst <£wpt aX>M 

This is carrying the system of self-love a great way, and many 
will deny it ; but it is true for all that; and 1 myself, and you, 
and every man w ho does a kindness to another, knows it to be 
to; audits necessary it should he so.—If I live ever to see Mr. 
Strode, I will shew to him, that, whm \ did in refusing his visit 
here, w as necessary both for him and for myself, Nov. 19 ;* 

* Tins is rendered more intelligible by the following extracts ; 
“ I y im would be more explicit in telling the Provost and me 
in what manner and how 7 fur Mr, Mark land may be served %t 
Dr, Foster to Mr. Bowyer, July 5, 1767 .—“ I w ill explain to vou 
a little piece of business of late. Mr. Hethcrhigton, one of our 
fellows (now probably the richest Clergyman in England) and 
formerly Mr. Mainlands pupil at College, on hearing lately Mr. 
M. J s case, expressed a desire of assisting him ; this was between 
Hie Provost and Mr.Hetlierington. The Provost took from him for 
Mr. Mark land 201 . ; and that, with 20 1 of his own, 20 /. of mine, and 
207 advanced by hirnforMr.Townsnnd. made up what Mr. M. hath 
gicatly obliged us wit]h accepting, lids concerning Mr. IL is to 
you, not to Mr. JVl. tor obvious reasons. The Provost has much 
at heart the affiar of a pension 5 and I should not wish an affair 
of that, or indeed of afiy wn> In the hands of a better solicitor” 

Ibid. 
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nard, vviich I have not yet opened, nor shall: I 
mean as to the bill part; but this must not be men¬ 
tioned for the world, for fear of giving offence. One 
tiling you may mention as you please, that I am 
greatly satisfied with his not writing to me ; it looks 
as if 'he did not like to be thanked ; which to me is 
a sure mark of a noble mind." July 12, 1 7 ^ 7 - 
Nov. 5, he says, “ The book of debtor and 
creditor is quite needless to me, who have no 
accounts with any body but yourself ; and know 
every farthing I owe, and every farthing due to me, 
as exactly as if it were set down in an hundred 
account-books *. I deal in Hoare’s notes for se- 

Ibii. July 23. — fi I have a tale to' tell you, that comas to me from 
that master of anecdotes Mr* Oerison > and I dare say is spread 
bv him among all his acquaintance* His account is tlds ■— Fli.it 
Mr. Markland' had dropped, to Dl\ Barnard, master of Eton, 
some complaints, that lie had been neglected, the world bad 
used him ill, &c. That Dr* Barnard replied, if it would be 
■agreeable to him, he vtould procure ten gentlemen that should 
subscribe twenty guineas per t&inuwi for his use, or twenty that 
should subscribe ten $ to which Mr. Mark km ^returned no 
answer, and consequently refused. This whole affair, the com- 
plaint, the offer, the manner of conducting it, Ac, surprized me* 
And, talking of it to a gentleman, who had likewise seen Mr. 

- - , his account was, that Mr. Mark land had complained 

a little i that the publiek had taken very Kttle notice of him in 
die tete publication (os he might truly say) - and that Dr, Bar- 
nard in return should say, if he would publish anything, he 
would procure (as above) ten gentlemen for twenty, or twenty* 
for ten guineas subscription. This, 1 think, is the mom likely 
account Mr. M&rkland might make such a complaint, and Dr* 
Barnard answer it in that manner ; but i think the other ut¬ 
terly incredible,” 3fh Clarke to Mr, Bowyer, Sept* 11, 17bT- — 1 
As to all Mr. Mainlands complaints, if he would only go on in h is 
own way, he might e’en thank himself as the cause of them. 
All such grumbler* should read Di\ Powell s Second Charge, 
eh. v, § l/'S, :t, after his Sermons, p. 321 , % 3, T* F. 

* ft The stock must every farthing be sold, to make me east* 
This I had determined up 011 before 1 knew any thing of M r. Strode, 
anti now I can do it with much greater confidence, The distre-< 
I have been in on account of it is unspeakable ; for God’s sake* 
bring me out of it as.soon as possible. I thank you a thousand 
times for the Nest-esg, but at present, I do not seethe least pro¬ 
bability' of wanting it; if I do, I shall make as little scruple of 
asking for it, I do now in refusing it.” ffuv. 19 — Jt Mr 

Strode's 
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curity. If they miscarry by the. post* I have time 
to send up word, and stop payment: but a bank¬ 
note, once lost, is lost for ever; or, if I could detect 
the stealer, his being hanged would he no satisfac¬ 
tion to me for the loss of the money, and would give 
a great deal of trouble .—I am glad you have got an 
horse. It would be an excellent thing for me ; but 
am past it (being in my seventy-fifth year) as much 
as I am past country-dances" 

In 176*8, Mr. MarMand condescended to accept 
from Mr. Strode an annuity of IOOL which, with 
the dividends arising from his fellowship, was from 
that time the whole of 1m income. 

Fortunately for the world of letters, the notes 
on the two “ Iphigeniae,” which Mr. Markland at 

Stride’s behaviour is truly laudable and meritorious; monj 
1 believe, than you imagine. When he left Mr. Markland, some¬ 
thing happened in old Mr. Strode^ behaviour that gave Mr. Mark- 
land great disgust. This the young gentleman had 110 hand in* 
and could not possibly prevent. After (.he death of his fin her, Mr. 
Strode thought M r. M ark land 'would see him as form erly. He d esired 
that favour > and made several applications, which Mr. Markland 
refused to comply with. I think, alter this, Mr. Strode's present be¬ 
haviour is truly admirable, and even greater than his Friend's, as 
he acts with more judgment, and as great generosity, it is a 
happy event, which Providence has provided to soften the diffi¬ 
culties and discomforts of a valuable life, 11 Mr. Clarke to Mr. 
Botvijer, Dec. 4.—“ The slock must be sold j and it will be 
the greatest pleasure you can give me hi the world at pre¬ 
sent, if you can send me word next week that the money 
for it is in your hands, ready for me lo be disposed of. The 
difference of five or ten pounds, more or less, 1 do not value at 
leu pins, in comparison of the anxiety I have been under lest I 
should be taken off before I have satisfied myself concerning those 
whom I may be able and ought to assist. Mr. Strode s kindness 
to me, in all probability, secures me from w ant all my life; which 
is a very valuable thing to my ease of mind ; but it does not at alt 
help me at present with regard to othe 1 * 5 , for whom I am chiefly 
concerned.’’ Jan. 28, 1768.—The stock was accordingly sold. 

1 ‘. r Your letter gives me as much joy as it is possible for me to re¬ 
ceive in the melancholy circumstances we are in at present, having 
lost Mrs. St dwell, w ho died this morning* leaving a clvild in the 
month, and another of about four years old. The mother’s reflec¬ 
tion is, that she has lost her daughter, and her son is aTurk to her; 
I hope I shall be a comfort to her, and lo the family.” Feb, 5. 

one 
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one t ime intended to destroy* were preserved * ; ancl 
presented, in February “Doetissimo, et 5 quod 

iong&priestantius est, Hmmirissimo Viro Wilhelmo 
fleberden, M.IX arbitratu ejiis vet creiiiatidoe, vel in 
publicum emittendse post obi cum sctiptoris: eH 
tamen lege, ut si Editione dtgnse ab illo censeantur, 
quemadinodLim olim judicabat in Supplicibus* exstet 
simul hsec pagina, qmc testetur animum memorem 
beneficiorum ab eo collatorum in Annotatorem dum 
in vivis erat.” 

Dr, Heberden, whose generosity was unbounded,■ 
readily accepted the gift on Mr* Marklands own con¬ 
ditions ; paid the whole expence of the printing, as 
lie had before done that of the “Supplices Mulieres/’ 
and in 1770 had secured a copy of it corrected for a 
second edition* though at that time it was intended 

* “ 1 am going: on apace with the two Plays j have finished 
one, and one-third of the other 3 heartily wishing that it rniglit* 
[>e agreeable to Dr. Heberden to make it a posthumous work, if 
lie approves of tlie notes 3 or to destroy them (it will give no 
pain) if he does not j either of which will make it very easy to 
him, and desirable to me- In the meantime he shall have them 
in has than a month. Please to let him know that I wish this 
most sincerely, and on that supposition have written a dedica¬ 
tion to him as if I was a dead man. 1 * Letter to Mr. ft. 

In another letter to Mr. Bowyer, Mr. Markland says 
fe Before ] sent the two Plays to Or Heberden, while they were 
in the house, but tied up, I made some discoveries which f had 
never done before. I am now upon the f Suppliers/ in which 
1 have to deal with a Merchant somewhat like your Anorujimis 
[the name affixed to the notes of Dr. Mangey in the Conjec¬ 
tures on the New Testament]; 1 but, which is very wonderful, 
he is a man of learning, wit, and sagacity, though surely the 
wildest hunter that ever laid nose to ground. I blot out till of 
his I can possibly, to avoid the ill-natured look of confuting him, 
which is commonly done sufficiently by quoting him .*'— tc Q. who 
was this Merchant, meaning some Commentator on Euripides?** 
—" Happy is it that Mr* Maridand’s spirits and taste are 
sis high and as keen as ever, Euripides may save him 3 and 1 
am glad that h& has saved his notes, w hich, when I saw hho last, 
he had condemned to the flames, 1 * Mr. Clarke to Mr, ft. Fek 19 . 
— f< Markland is a 3 iero,it is true; and would be a Martyr, upon 
constitution. He is braced to be almost any thing 3 and you 
would sink quite down with a quarter of w hat he is to undergo; 1 
ft id, March 10. 
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that the first should not he published till after 
Mr. Maryland's death. 

He had then burnt all his notes, except those on 
the New Testament; and the disposal of his books 
became now to him a matter of serious concent. 
He wished them to be in the hands of the friend 
to whom he presented the greater part of them in 
his lite-time *, and the remainder at his death. 

In the beginning of the year 1770, we find him 
desponding in politicks -j'. 

, t I 

* As to tlie disposal of the Greek and Latin books we were 
mentioning, it now seems to me most advisable not to say a word 
concerning them . The great point with me is, to avoid giving 
offence, which is preferable to all the hooka in the Vatican * but 
if a man is in danger of offending while he is wishing and endea¬ 
vouring to shew his gratitude. Oils is very grievous, and by all 
means to be avoided.” Letter to Mr. iJoito/cr, *June 22, 17ft3.— 
In December 17 69 , he describes himself as packing up Ids 
liooks at the age of 77 and four years after, as £f having no 
books, nor much memory.” 

f Feb. 5. ff Your Letter of Feb. 1 , gave me a new and mekncholy 

light concerning tlie lust Chancellor, who died.! But the 

spirit which appears in many of our Nobility, and the cession of 
one great wicked man, whose parts I was afraid (and there was 
more reason for the fear than I perceive was generally appre¬ 
hended) had got an entire superiority over the weakness of 
another, have made me very easy as to political matters. I had 
expressed my apprehensions in many political squibs and crackers, 
which I hud occasionally let off ; but shall now suppress than 
as unnecessary. The last was this ; 

r To the IX of G, 

How strangely Providence its ways conceals l 
From Pratt it takes, Yotfce it lakes irom, the seals: 
Restore them not to Pratt, lest men should say 
Tliou 'st done one useful thing in this thy day/ 

These are the ebullitions of 30, not of 77; and of one kid up 
with the gout, as I am at present: if has spared me till now, 
but is now returned with its usual vehemence, which 1 am not 
sorry for/ 1 —Again, Aug. 28, “ Junius is come to life again; 
the person whom l always suspected since the Buckingham pe¬ 
tition; because I thought nobody could write it but himself. I 
am sorry to see that lie is spoken suspiciously of. How few men 
are there in England who are honest men j that is, who act like 
fationtd creatures t God preserve us from temptations; which, 1 
believe, is the only way of keeping us honest! Whether I am of 
that number I cannot tel!, b ^ sa'^&c but I know 

that I am out of the way of temptations/' 
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April 23.1770, He tells Mr. Bowjrer: “ On Sunday 
I wrote to Dr. Meberden, to acquaint him, that, as 
you had some time since told me that he intended 
one of his sons for holy orders, I would, on demand, 
send him up a copy l had of Krister's edition of the 
New Testament *, with a large margin, on which i 
had written many tilings on the Evangelists and tha 
Acts, which perhaps might be of use to the young 
man towards setting him up.” 

la tire- summer of the same year Mr. Bowyer, 
having determined to re-pubhsh his “Conjectures on 
the New Testament,” applied to his kind and learned 
friend Mr. Markland for assistance; who, July 30, 
says, “ In mind to you yesterday, I expressed some 
unwillingness of having any thing printed which is 
written in the margin of my Greek Testament: I 
had not then thought of an obvious expedient, which 
has occurred since ; viz, that my name may be con¬ 
cealed (the chief thing I aimed at); and at the end 
of each note, if any be made use of, mav be put 
the letter ft This will answer the intent of each 
of us:”—Feb. 10, I / /I : “ The Notes + in the two 
paper-books were written a long time before those in 
the folio edition^.” —May 20: “I shall send you the 
sheets on the New Testament by Friday’s carrier: you 
will receive them that night, or the next morning. 
The reason of my sending them is, because, as I see 
you have taken a great deal of pains to transcribe into 
the margin out of the papers I sent last, it may save 
you, or Mr. Nichols, a good deal of trouble, if ever 
there should be occasion for a second edition. I have 
not had ability or inclination to read them: but I 

* 'firs copy ivas kindly communicated ta Mr. Nichols hv Df. 
Hebeiden, when the improved edition of Mr, Bowyers « Con¬ 
jectures/' 17*5^ 4 to. was going to press; anti the notes taken 
from it were selected by Mr. Nichole, and by him submitted lo 
the accurate examination of Dr. Henry Owen. 

f This signature was adopted in the Svo edition of 1772. 

+ Do the Four Gospels, parity used in the “ Conjectures.” 

§ The copy given to Dr, Hebenleivs eon ; see above. 

see 
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see the letter 1 { often occurs. Curiosity (they say) 
is one of the last things which dies in a man : this 
prompted ine to look for five or six places, which 1 
find are mostly omitted here; which I do not wou- 
der at, knowing the difficulty and the distraction 
of such an undertaking. You say you are afraid of 
me: you need not; for there is not a more quiet 
man in the world.”—May 23 : <( With this you will 
receive the sheets on the New Testament; in some 
of which, viz. Acts xii, xiii, xxi, 3, &c. I could 
not forbear scribbling something, wnich perhaps 
you will not he able to read, owing to the weakness 
of my hand when I wrote it. I think that your un¬ 
dertaking is enough to distract even a younger man 
than yourself, and one who is perfectly at ease both 
in mind and body. Had I considered the difficulty 
of it sooner, I should have been against it.—I have 
sent a few pens, all I could find, to be cobbled by 
you at your leisure * ; for 1 cannot meet with any 
like those of your emendation. These will last my 
life. You may bring them with you, if you come after 
Midsummer.”—July 1 S,“ 1 have read over the articles 
marked with R as well as I could, without any fair 
copy, and by guess; and I have sent them, that 
there might lie no more delay on my account; 
though you say in your last, £ I am sorry that I un¬ 
dertook it,' 1 should say so too, were-you under 
an)' necessity of publishing it. But I suppose you 
are not, and am very sorry that you have such an 
unanswerable excuse to plead; a disorder, to which 
1 believe ail attention and application are hurtful, as 
perhaps they chiefly, joined to too much sitting- 
still, may have been the cause of it.” 

Mr. Markland's intended edition of the “ Two 
Iphiggniaf,”which had been printed in 1768,8vo,with 
a view to posthumous publication, were given to the 
world in 177 ^» under the title of **• Euripidis Dra- 

* Mr. Maikland, for many years, used no. pens liut a bat were 
made or mended by Mr, fiuwyer, 

mata, 
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mata, Ipbigenia in Aulide, et Ipbigenia in Tauris, 
ad (.’odd. jVISS. recensuit, et Notulas adjeeit, Jer. 
Mark land, Coll. D. Petri Cuntabrigiensis Soeius 
On this subject Mr. Markland shall speak for 
himself: “On the 5th of this month I received from 
i)r. Heberden a Hank note of Hol. with notice of 
some wine and chocolate he had sent me. In my 
letter of thanks, I took the opportunity of telling 
him, ( I have for some time been in fear of your 
generosity; which was the reason of my being glad 
to put off the publication of Euripides till after mv 
death, because I apprehended that you designed 
the whole advantage of the edition (for the printing 
of which you had already paid, beside the 5 ol. Bank 
note you had sent) should he mine; which I thought 
was unjust in me to take, and unreasonable. If you 
can be prevailed upon (which I greatly wish) to 
suffer the expence of the printing to be re-paid you 
out of the sale of the book, 1 will write to Mr. Bow- 
yer immediately to re-print the first half-sheet, and 
to strike out the worefs post obittm scriptoris, and 
duni in vivts erat, and to advertise it forthwith 
under my name. If you have any objection, you 
need only to say that you had rather things should 
continue as they are.” June 14, 17 71.—In one of 
July 5 following, he says, “ My great concern is, 
that the expence of printing may be paid whenever 
they are to be published. 1 do not care a straw 
about any thing after, that, except to save trouble to 
others. You call it pride : I call it justice .’'—In 

* The Monthly Reviewers, vol. XXVI. ji. 69 S, introduced their 
notice of this edition by some pertinent remarks on preceding 
Editors of Euripides; and add, “ With respect to the part that 
Mr. Markland has taken in this business, it must be acknowledged, 
i hat in tins, as in his edition of the Supplkes, he lias neither 
spared any pains, nor betrayed any want of erudition, if, as an 
Editor, he lists a fault, it is in sometimes giv ing both himself and 
his readers too much trouble, in expatiating upon and investiga¬ 
ting-too long and too minutely a reading, which at last must be 
left to conjecture/' 


another 
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another letter in this year, he mentions a work * 
£* being in forwardness, under the title of i<r Qu&'s* 
tiones Venusinoe^ ad Horatii Carmina,” &c. having 
as far as Serai*I. g* in the transcription ” 

In this year Mr* Markland was agreeably grati¬ 
fied by the news of Mr. Bowyer 5 proffered legacy * } 
not go much on his* own account, as that of his sister 
Catharine, who in some degree depended on him 
for support. For the amount of this legacy, 


or 


* This work was completed, and possibly is still in being, 

+ See Horace, Od, Mi, 4 , ver. 9; Hat. iL 1, ver, 35 . 

% ** I have taken three or four days to answer part of your last 
lei ter, because I was desirous to consider by what method I could 
make your seasonable and mmmal legacy (of a man alive) 
most useful to my sister and seif, and least burihensonie to the 
living legator. What occurs to me, and I foresee at this distance, 
is this : About Michaelmas fifty pounds will be of service j twenty 
©fthis I would send to my sister in a draught upon you$ the other 
thirty for my own use here. I call it seasonable above, because 
you must know I receive nothing from Midsummer to Christmas. 
On second thoughts, and considering what a comfort it will he 
to my sister to know that she has a friend whom she little thought 
the sooner you can conveniently write to me the better it 
will be, 1 will acquaint her immediately. She has been for some 
time in a very bad way, so that 1 am afraid she will not long enjoy 
your good-w ill. Every occasion of joy, though never so- small, 
is valuable to a person in her bad state of health * and jits' dnt, 
qui cito d(tt, is not less applicable to agreeable news, than to do¬ 
nations of another kind. I do not mean this last as any hint ) 
for, if left to my own choke, I had rather stay till Michaelmas 
before I receive any money* One line, that you approve of what 
1 propose* will be sufficient I have not yet determined whether 
( shall let her know the person to whom she is so much obliged ; 
there may lie reasons against it, as well as for it.” July 7 S 17 ?1„ 
In a very few days after, he says, “ Your hist Letter (the first part of 
it) surprized me much. 1 imagined it would have given you 
(as I am sure it ought to have done) great pleasure, to know 
that by your means I should be enabled to do the greatest of 
kindnesses to a poor widow anil three helpless children. What 
most be Xtiy surprize, when, instead of giving you pleasure, I 
found it had only alarmed your fears and suspicions ! My good 
friend, how could the same person act in so great ami so mean 
a manner ! To give a man 5001 . and ro be afraid at that 
man's laying out ten pounds on a poor woman and three 
fatherless children, much greater objects of humanity than he 
himself 1 C ourage, mon ami: I will never hurt either you or 
myself" Jvly IS. 


any 
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any part of it, Mr. Markland or his sister had 
permission to draw, whenever they thought j)roper. 

Mr. Bowyer published the second edition of his 
“Conjectures,” in 8vo, 1772; and meditated an 
8vo edition of the sacred text as a companion to it, 
which, however, he did not live to accomplish. On 
tlie 13th of August this year, Mr. Markland writes 
to him: ,c The printing of the notes in the two little 
quartos * next summer is a thing of so great uncer¬ 
tainty, both with regard to me and yourself, that I 
shall say nothing of it at present, as there is time 
enough to think of it: but any thoughts of coming 
to London, in my present circumstances, are death 
to, dear Sir, yours sincerely.” 

In October this year he says ; “ From several cir¬ 
cumstances (which perhaps I do not understand, as 
being so much out of the world,) I own I am very 
suspicious of the people of the Feathers-tavem *f~; 
and cannot forbear thinking that Rome or Scotland 
(who, I do not doubt, would unite on such an occa¬ 
sion) may be concerned in the affair. Oik ayvoSps v 
rm-jle p^avjjWia, as an ambi-dexter would say. 
What ought to be done, is very' clear and obvious : 
jvhat will be done, very uncertain.” And in Novem¬ 
ber : “ I have a great opinion of Mr. Lindsey, as of 
a good and sincere worthy man ; and of the (Querist, 
as a judicious one.” 

October 27, 1773, he says, “ When you ask me 
a question in the Res Nummaria, you ask one who 
knows as little of that matter as if he were of the 
Royal Society. I never had the least inclination to 
study that part of Antiquity; of which I shall give you 
a surprizing instance, when I tell you, that I have 
not read our Friend's account of’ the /intient Coins 
From some scraps of it, I perceive a prodigious shew 

* The notes on the New Testament; see p. 299 . 

f The application from the Dissenting Clergy to Parliament, 
for relief in matters of subscription. 

t Air. Clarke’s, which however he had begun to read at least 
the quotations in it from the Antiente, 

of 
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of erudition; but whether it be exact or not, I ant 
not a judge.”— <! My complaints are the same as 
yours *, owing to the same cause, much sitting still. 
Forty years ago I drank nothing but water for several 
years ; but I)r. Boerhnave told me that when I grew 
old I must come to wine, which I find to be true ; 
so that now I have bill adieu to water and all its 
works; except chocolate, which with eggs and milk 
are my chief support: one bottle of wine serves me 
four or five days.”— Dec. 3. <f It is pleasant to observe 
how naturally a man returns to the point whence lie 
set out, viz. milk, which is now the chief suste¬ 
nance to me at So years old : not to mention other 
infirmities of infancy, among which I must very 
poetically mention one, viadidique infanti nasi 

For a considerable part of his life, he had been 
much afflicted with the gout J, which lie held to be 
“ one of the greatest prolongers of mortality in 
Nature’s store-room, as being so great an absorbent 
of all other maladies.” 

June 22, 1774 , lie thus wrote to Mr. Nichols : tf It 
would be a great comfort to me to think (for I 
shall be dead long before that time) that this boy 
John Freeman § (who will be seven years old on 
July l) will be your apprentice in due time hcec cum 
et (inert up iret inusta meo , as the Poet says. I 
have a very great regard for ids mother’s industry, 
honesty, and frugality; instances of all which I 
know.” 

October 12, he tells Mr. Bowyer: “Or. Barnard 
of Eton has called upon me twice within these six 
weeks, Mr. Lindsey’s preaching will make no more 

* Mr. Bowyer was severely afflicted tnth stone and gravel 

■f Juvenal, Sat. x. 19!). 

+ The gout had been an old companion in 1743 (see p. 277) ; 
bat it first attacked him with severity in 1756, and he had a very 
bad lit in May 1775. 

§ A grandson of his landlady at Milton-Court. On Mr. Mark- 
knd's death, in 1776 , the boy was brod up to other pursuits. 

alter- 
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alteration in Religion, than the dissolution of the 
Parliament will in Politics ; we are just where we 
were.-I have breakings-outin my legs, with very trou¬ 
blesome itchings: 1 fancy they are scorbutic, and 
ina few days intend to try Maredant’s drops, which 
are said to *do wonderful things in that way; but 
perhaps vsxpou v&QsIslv xcti ysoovla. ialosunv, tuJIov 

y is 

efl. 

On the 13th of December he tells Mr. BoWyefr: “It 
rejoices me to find that you have laid aside the design 
of publishing the New Testament. I think we are both 
now too old to be engaged in that undertaking;! above 
40 years, and you above 30: I speak according to the 
usual measure of the life of man. And though I 
know there are many depravations there, and am 
very well satisfied of the truth of several of the 
restitutions, yet I chuse to keep them to myself, 
svtoTTtQv ts 0=5, as being only matters ot curiosity 
chiefly; except one, which perhaps I may mention, 
some other time* I never read Dr, Clarke's Sermon 
on the Doctrine of the Trinity. I believe Mr. 
Lindsey to be a very worthy man ; though far from 
being of his opinion in all things-” 

He still, however, continued to commit his 
thoughts to writing; and Jan* 27, a 1775 ? sa y s > 
« Do not forget me if you meet with any folio 
edition of the New Testament, the paper of which 
will bear ink; Beza's (I have that) will not* I shall not 
write much upon it (I am too old), and yet I would 
not have every tiring I can say lost, I did not think it 
reasonable to take"your edition; that is, the meat 
put of your mouth* As tar as I remember, Gregory’s 
Oxford edition would answer my purpose* Per¬ 
haps you are better acquainted with it. 

“What will become of us? For I foresee the 
American Petition will be rejected. I have feared 
it a longtime, I have less reason to be concerned 
than you have, being much older; and yet I cannot 
forbear being uneasy for posthumous calamities, 
which I foresee will be owing to the woakness of 
Vox. IV. X some, 
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some, and the wickedness of others. The Provost 
of Eton* brought his son hither, a youth of about 
eleven years old. I told him, I was afraid he will 
see evil days in England ; for that it seemed to be 
ripening apace. You, 1 believe, will laugh at ail 
this, as appearances are different to different persons; 
and yet I think every man in England has reason to 

be uneasy at such a majority of Members of- 

who will sell you to the best bidder; in which case 
you have only one way (anti that a very disagreeable 
one) to help yourself. We seem to be in a very bad 
situation; and worse, if Sophocles’s remark be true, 
rpLvru urdvla. which probably is the case,” 

In 1775 the “ Supphces Mulieres,” with the 
sc Quaestio Grammatica,” were re-printed in octavo, 
from a copy corrected by Mr. Mark land, for the use 
of Eton-school. 

tf It amazes me when I consider what strange 
oversights have been made in the New Testament 
by men of the greatest learning and sagacity, in a 
hook that has been read more than any book in the- 
world. What can be the reason of it ? They 
would not have done so in any other author. Keve- 
rence, perhaps, iias got the better of common sense. 
1 could send you instances which would astonish 
you.—Poor America! and poor England !” Jam 2g. 

Feb. 5. “Dr. P.’s wealth, you say, is confirmed 
by good authority. I am sorry for it, because I 
think a Christian priest, with no children, to die 
worth 30,000/. has a very un-scriptural look. One 
news-paper says, that he left to twenty fellows of 
the College, who were his contemporaries, loo/, 
each. This would have been very pretty and com¬ 
mendable, had it been done a fortnight before he 
was taken .ill: otherwise it has the look of playing 
fast and loose, and seems to declare that, if he had 
never died, he never would have done any good with 
his riches.” 

* Dr. Barnard. 

f Dr, PoweU> Master of St John's College* Cambridge. 

On 
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On the 13th of October this year, this worthy 
man put his own mind at ease, by making the fol¬ 
lowing concise disposition of his property : (< My 

books and papers I leave to Dr. William Heberden 
of Pall Mali. Every thing else which belonged to 
me (alt which together is scarcely worth mentioning) 
I leave to Mrs. Martha Rose of Milton; whom I be¬ 
lieve to be one of the most 'worthy persons, and 
know to be one of the greatest objects of humanity 
and Christian compassion, 1 ever was acquainted 
with in a long life; whom therefore I make my sole 
Executrix.” 

He still continued to correspond as usual with Mr. 
Rowyer : Nov. 5,177;), “The person * to w’hom you 
made the present of Krister's Greek Testament, folio, 
not long ago, has often, to my know ledge, thought, that 
there is no book in the world which he would not 
rather publish than the New Testament, because it 
is impossible to give an edition which would satisfy 
others and himself too. What can be done, says 
he, in cases where there is no Greek, no sense, 
contradiction, the negative wanting or abounding ; 
and yet all- the copies agreeing ? Instances of all 
which, not yet given, are easily given ; and any one 
of them would bring all the world upon his back 1 
‘ But have not all these tilings,’ say you, { been 
taken notice of long ago ?’ It is wonderful, and al¬ 
most incredible to say, They have not; and the 
reason is not difficult to those who will consider the 
case of the great men who have written upon the 
New Testament. All this I believe to be true (you 
perhaps will not); but I have put no name, because 
of accidents : and I would not give a straw, to have 
everybody think as I do. A man in Mr. Lindsey’s 
situation is obliged to speak oat; in mine, to hold 
his tongue, if he be not a fool.” 

That he was minutely exact in his accompts, 
is plain from all his letters. In his connexions with 


* Mr. Marklam! himself. 
X 2 


Mr. 
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Mr. Bowyer, howevef, lie bad so implicit a confi¬ 
dence in the punctuality of his friend, as never to 
require a voucher. 

On the loth of November, 1775* he says, w Mr, 
Nichols writes, you are indebted to me 52/. 5 s: Qil .; 
which is more than I apprehended, and above 
the sum which I have loop; proposed to have always 
in your or his hands (40L) for my burial.” 

April 28,17/fi- u I have of late been disordered by 
the gout, and otherwise; so that 1 have not been able 
to attend to any tiling ; consequently, not to thank 
you for Mr. Hanner’s notes, which I have read 
over with a great deal of pleasure; it would have 
been much greater, had lie taken in more places of 
the New Testament, of which there are very few. 

“ Mr. Deane has brought with him Dr. Har¬ 
wood’s edition of the Greek Testament ; his notes 
on which I am now reading, and will return Mr. 
Harmer’s by the first opportunity ; perhaps by the 
carrier on Tuesday. L have just now read one note 
in Dr. Harwood that surprizes me, on Luke xi.35. 
ptiij.(pala.t. This word occurs in Valerius Flaccus, 
lib. vi. ver. yS. 

iEquaque nee ferre brevior, nee rZmphcm ligno,’ 
It is welt known to scholars, that Valerius 
Flaccus wrote but seven books, and the eighth is 
only a supplement by a modem; and to make a 
dactyl of rampham is wonderful.” 

May 12. “ 1 lie person *, whose note on Luke 

xi.'55, I sent you, in his edition, has followed the 
copy which Beza gave to Cambridge : of which Dr. 
Mill somewhere says in his notes, that, of all the 
copies lie ever consulted, this is the most faulty one. 
Doctors ditier. The Editor thinks, that, after 
having been engaged in the study of the Scriptures 
for a considerable number of years, this MS. and 
the Clermont copy of the Epistles, come the nearest 
to the originals of any MSS. in the known world. 
Ctrl creditis, Quivites ?—I don’t know your opi- 
* Di\ Harwood. 
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nicm in politics: but I often think of that line in 
Horace *, delirant reges , plectuntur Ach'tvi : I 
translate reges Scots, and Acluvi English. 

May 18. The annotation I sent you in my last, 
on Luke ai. So, was misrepresented, my old eyes 
mistaking a feu re of 6 at the end ot a line for a 
figure of 8, The rgst was, as it is there, bad enough. 

* jkquaque nee ferre brevier, neque rnmphmi Ugijo*’ 

I have not a Valerius FJaccus: Dr. Heberden half 

An attack of the gout, attended wit] 1 a fever, put 
an end to his existence in this world, July 7 / 1 77 ^- 

His excellent friend, Mi\ Strode, (accompanied by 
the Writer of these Memoirs). went immediately to 
Milton Court, to give directions for the funeral ; 
which was performed, strictly agreeably to his own 
request, in the church of Dorking. It was Mr. Strode s 
intention to have placed a ?H(ivbl €. t&bict in the 
church ; but, at the suggestion of Dr, Heherden f, 
who wrote the epitaph, a brtiss plate was very pro¬ 
perly preferred; which has the following inscription: 

* 1 JEp. it. 10, 

f (£ If rhe directions be not already given about a marble 
tablet, I would recommend a plain plate of brass, fixed against 
the wall, just under the whtfow near to which Mr, Markland is 
buried. An inscription cm marble becomes’ illegible in a few 
years. We hardly know any length of time which will destroy 
a plate of brass, or the characters inscribed on it. Sir Thomas 
More's plate of brass, with a long inscription* is now in Chelsea 
Church as legible and ns perfect as it was years ago* vs hen it 
was put up. The date of Mr. Mavklarufs birth l have from an 
account of Iris life drawn up by himself many years ago, which I 
found in one of his books." Letter to Mr, N'uhohy July 12,17 7 d* 
—Mr. Strode*in consequence of this judicious hint, says* I much 
approve of Dr. Hcberden's idea of brass, as the best adapted ot all 
metals for our present purpose ; though doubtless inadequate to 
the memory of that man who* as the Christian* exegit mowumentum 
if re perennivs. 1 have lost no time in giving directions for the 
plate. 1 gather from Dr. Heberden's letter that our deceased 
friend was deposited under a window ; the nearer the inscription 
can be placed, the better. 1 beg-you will make my best thanks to 
Dr. Ilebenden for the trouble he lias given himself. I am at the 
same time persuaded no friend of Mr. Markland can reflect on 
his life without great satisfaction ; although, for the farther be¬ 
nefit of society, one might be led to wish some tew circumstances 
of it had been otherwise. I think myself much obliged to you* 
sir, for your Lind readiness to assist us.” Letter to Mr. N.Aug.Z. 

“ Jere- 
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Cf Jeremiah Markland, A. M. 
was born the 29 th of October, 1 6,93 ; 
educated in the School of Christ’s Hospital, London; 
and elected Fellow of St.Peter's College, Cambridge. 
Unambitious of the rewards and honours which his 
abilities and application might have obtained for 
him in the learned professions, he chose to pass his 
life in a liberal retirement. His very accurate know¬ 
ledge of the Greek and Latin languages was employed 
in correcting and explaining the best antient Authors, 
and more particularly in illustrating the Sacred 
Scriptures. To these rational pursuits lie sacrificed 
every worldly view; contented with the inward 
pleasure resulting from such studies, and from the 
public and private assistance which they enabled 
him to communicate to others. But, above all, 
his uncommon learning confirmed in the highest 
degree his hopes of a happier life hereafter. 

He died at Milton, in this parish, 
the 7 th day of July, 17 7 

A good portrait of Mr. Markland was engraved 
by Caldwall, at the expence of Mr. Strode; by 
whose liberality it is prefixed to this volume. 

Aspect men of his hand-writing is also given, in the 
annexed engraving, as a memorial of respect, by his 
kinsman James-Heywood Markland, esq. F. S. A. 

The following particulars are part of a Preface to 
some Remarks of his on the New Testament. 

Ci The studies he chiefly applied himself to 
were, the knowledge of the antient Grecian and 
Roman Authors, and the writings of the New Tes¬ 
tament which last, and the nature of the Christian 
Religion, he was very desirous to understand; for, 
from what he had observed of it, he thought that 
what Socrates said of some of Heraclitus’s works, 
which had been read to him, might very justly be 
applied to it : l 'A fjisv yevveuot ouxat £5, xat a. jimJ <tui npa. 
What, 1 under stood was very Jew; and I do mot 
doubt but what I did not understand was so too. 

“ Old age, weak eyes, a shaking hand, and many 
other infirmities, were sufficient reasons why he did 

not 
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■not think it worth while to revise, alter, and tran¬ 
scribe (and in many places it could be done by nobody 
but himself, by reason of the bad writing and obscure 
references) what he had written long ago of that 
kind upon antient Authors* But theie was still a 
stronger reason than all these; which was, the 
great'decay into which the study of Antient Learning 
had been visibly falling for many years among us. 
The thing, and the causes of it, he saw very plainly: 
but, as they were no concern of his, nor in his 
power to prevent, he very willingly destroyed all 
that he had written on the Antients, as not even 
amusements in England; except to a very few re¬ 
serving'the remarks in English (though never to be 
published) on some passages of the New Testament; 
the neglect of the study of which in the Original, 
he was sure, must inevitably follow the neglect of 
studying the antient Greek Writers ; who, he ap¬ 
prehended from several signs, would in a little time 
lie almost wholly thrown aside here, except in. 
schools. He was as sure that ignorance in the Latin 
tongue would soon follow the neglect of the Greek. 

For many years before ins death, it had been 
his earnest wish, that it might be in his power to 
make some acknowledgment to Christs Hospital, to 
which he was indebted for his education; and to 
St. Peter's College, from which he had for so many 
years received the chief part of his maintenance. 
But as the Providence of God (to whom he durst 
appeal that he had no other view in it than to do 
what he thought his duty) saw fit that it should be 
otherwise, he was perfectly satisfied that it w as 
better it should be as it was.” 

The following inscription was written, soon after 
Mr. Markland’s death, by the Rev. Edward Clarke : 

ct Memoriae Sacrum 
Jeremug Marklandi : 

Oui, quanquam splendidiores eiina 
et literae et virtutes ornaverant, 

semper 
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semper modestissime se gessit: 
omnes benign^, doctos urban&, 
et, quod mirere magis, 
etiam in doctos sine supercilio excepit. 

In restiluendis et explicandis 
Graecis et Latinis Poetis, 

Statioj Euripide, Horatio, Juvenale, 
et praecipue Novi Foederis libris, 
cautus, acutus, felix, 
et, si quando audacior, 
tamen non inconsultus: 

In edendis Maximo Tyrio et Demosthenq 
cum Davjsio et Tayloro conjunctus 
utrisque et auxilio et omamento fuit. 
Sequantur alii Famam, 
aucupentur Divitias, 

Hie ilia oculis irretortis contemplatus, 
post terga constanter rejeeit. 

A coetu tandem et coirimunione omnium 
per hos triginta annos proximo elapsos 
in soiitudinem se recepit, 
studiis excolendis et pauperibus sublevandis 
unic£ mtentus. 

Memoriae viri sibi amicissimi, 
et preceptor! s et parentis loco, 
viri can do re, humanitate, modest ia, doctrina, 
religione detnum ornatissnni, 
dat, dicat, dedicat, 
olim Discipulus *. 

Obiit prope Dorking, in comitatu Surriav, 

' Julii 7 0 , 1776, 

annum agens octogesimum tertium,” 

This epitaph was originally printed in the General 
Evening l’ost, with the following introduction : 

* 'June 11, 1779/ Mr. E. Clarke says, " I was at Dorking the 
other day, and went into the church 00 purpose to see the brass 
plate. I cannot say hut it affected me. I remember his saying, 
that the right hand side oi‘ the altar was the spot- he should* tike 
to lie in.” 

, “ Sir, 
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July S I, 1776- 

« Sir, by inserting the following epitaph in me¬ 
mory of t!ie Swiior Fellow of Peter-house College in 
Cambridge, who died a few days since, you will 
oblige that Society, and your constant reader, 3 E.C.#" 
Dr. Johnson, who honoured the former edition of 
these “Anecdotes” by his notice, particularly desired 
that the accounts there given of Markland, Thirl by, 
and Jortin, might be enlarged “ They were 
contemporaries,” he observed, « of great eminence/’ 
The late James Harris, esq. of Salisbury, places 
Hr, Markland in the rank of persons not only famous 
as historical Critics, but as corrective also. 

Several of Mr. Mavkland's books, with a few MS 
notes in them, after the death of Dr. Heberden, 
jvere sold to Mr. Payne ; some of which were pur¬ 
chased by Mr. Gough ; and others by the Kev. Dr. 
Charles Burney (see pp. 285 +•) 

* On a copy of this epitaph in Mr. Cole's MSS. are the followiBg 
conjectures on the above initials : “ It is probable that E, C. 

stands for the present Master of the College* Edmund Law, 
Bishop of Carlisle ; though I think he was Fellow of Christ*s 
College, but might have been Scholar of Peter-house. The Bishop 
of Ely told me. Sept, 3, 177/? that the Bishop of Carlisle tlicj not 
know him, and did not trouble himself about him \ at the same 
time his Lordship told me at the Palace at Ely, that when he 
quitted the Mastership, he offered it to Mr Ahuldand, whore- 
fused it ; that he was a quiet, meek man, and lived sparing on 
his Fellowship, and a pension from the Scroops [Strode] family, 
which he wished to relmquuh for a place. Bishop Keene repre¬ 
sented to the Duke of Newcastle the worth and merit of the 
man j and was told by him, that he had him in lus list - but it 
came to nothing. He boarded in a firm-house, and had Whiggbsh 
principles when the College were Jacobites ; which made him 
retire from it. He refused the Mastership, because he did not 
chuse to go into ei ders,” 

f A living Ornament of Literature, to whom 1 am under many 
obligations, says$ t( Your account of Mr. Markland is very inter¬ 
esting. I am glad you followed Johnson's recommendation in 
extending such articles as the^e-—these were men famous ill their 
generation 5 and w e ought, w hile we can, to preserve all the 
notices concerning them, that are within reach. The man who 
can tell us something to-day, may , if we omit askingjilm directly, 
die a week hence, and his information be lost for ever, I think 
we should never lose sight of the maxim, J he ho die f" 

f An Oxford gentleman bought all that remained with Mr. 
Payne of this collection. He was extremely anxious to obtain 
the whole > but came too late. 
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To the Countess of Warwick, in Defence of Mr, 
Addison, against the Satire of IVlr. Pope. 

By Mr. Jeremiah Markland. (Seep. 273.) 

WHEN soft Expressions covert-malice hide, 

And pitying Satire cloaks o’er-weening pride; 

When ironies revers’d right virtue show. 

And point which way true merit we may know ; 

When self-conceit just hin ts indignant rage, 

Shewing its wary caution to engage ; 

In mazy wonder we astonish’d stand, 

Perceive the stroke, but miss th* emittcnt hand, 

Tims, if oId Homer’s credit may avail, 

(An d w h en was H om e r* s c red it known to fai I r) 

When stipuJative terms were form’d for peace. 

And foes agreed all hostile acts to cea>e, 

Sly Pandams, the battle to renew, 

Amongst the adverse ranks a javelin drew ; 

The Greeks saw Sparta’s injur’d Monarch bleed, 

But saw not who perform’d the perjur’d deed. 

So the skill’d Snarler pens his angry lines, 

Grins lowly fawning, biting as he whines; 

Traducing with false friendship’s formal face, 

And scandalizing with the mouth of praise ; 

Shews his intention, but his weakness too. 

And what he would, yet what he dares not do j 
While launching forth into a depth oi praise, 

Whose kind attempts the mind attentive raise, 

When suddenly the Pirate-colours show, 

Beneath the friend’s disguise, the lurking foe. 

Oh! Pope, forbear, henceforth, to vex the Muse, 
Whilst, forc’d, a task so hateful she pursues ; 

No more let empty words to rhymes be brought, 

And fluent sounds atone for want of thought: 

Sti U A d di so n sh all 1 ive, aT id p reg n u n t Fa me 
Teem with eternal triumphs of his name ; 

Still shall his country hold him more endear’d, 

Lov’d by this age, and by the next rever’d. 

Or if from good advice you turn your ear, 

Nor friendly words, imparted timely, hear; 

Exert your utmost energy ot spite. 

And, as each envious hint arises, write : 

8q shall his deathless glory never cease, 

And you, by lessen hig 7 w ill his iame enctease .' 1 
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Farther Extracts from Mr- Markland’s Letters 
to Mr. Bovvyer. 


44 DEAR SIR, Uckfield, May 3, 17-17. 

“ If you will put a wafer, and pay a penny w ith 
the inclosed'to Dr. Tunstall, you may read it for 
your money. It is upon a whimsical subject, winch 
I must let you into beforehand. Cicero, . in his 
Orator, p. 45, says, that the Romans never said 
cum nobis, but nobiscutn ; ‘ quia si ita (cum nobis) 
diceretur, obsecenius concurrerent litter®for the 
m before n was pronounced like an n ; so that it 
would be anuLO-bis, Now as there is just the same 
reason in all other words whose first syllable is^ no 
long (as nodus, nobilis , notnien, itc.) and as I nad 
observed mv old friends the tic tor Ovat. De Do mo 
writing (cap. Q.) cum sominibus tavium Uteretur, 
and Cicero to Brutus, i. 3, cum n ominatm de C. 
Antonio decernerem, I had the curiosity to enquire 
into this matter : the result of which you will here 
see.” 

tkklield, Sept. 10, 1748. 

44 Mr. Russel was here on Wednesday last, and 
left the proposals for the two Volumes of Letters 
from a young Painter to his Friends, <kc. I car- 
ried it with me to Mr. Strode, whose subscription 1 
easily procured. I. rom an hint in the I xoposuls, I 
find they would be glad of ready money. 

44 Mr. Gerisou brought me your information 
concerning Mr. Say, and told me he made an 
answer for me; to which 1 replied, Recta ie- 
spondes, Domine. I should be as glad to see you his 
successor, as I should be sorry to see myself. I 
never doubted of your jockeyship ; but 1 doubted 

much 
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much whether it would be to any purpose; and am 
glad to find myself mistaken, and that you are to 
be paid in verba sacerdotis. 

“ Last week I saw the Dean of Chichester, who 
tells me Mr. Clarke is very well. He puts me in 
mind of a question, which I want to ask you by the 
bye; Are you acquainted with any young (or middle- 
aged) Clergyman, whom you know or believe to be 
a truly good man, a gentleman in his behaviour and 
manners, and a tolerable scholar ? li you know of 
any such person unemployed, or lowly employed (as 
it is not improbable he is, if he be such an one), 
please to let me know his name and abode, that he 
may be enquired after; and if his character agrees 
with this description, I may possibly put him in a 
way of hearing (as the News-papers express it) of 
something to his advantage. But do not mention 
this to any living soul, except Mrs. Bowyer. 

“ In all probability tbe person I want might be 
found among the London Curates,” 

May % 1749. 

“ Pierce’s Paraphrase and Notes I have met with 
here, and have read the first chapter to tbe Colos¬ 
si ans, which I greatly admire; taking to myself tire 
liberty, which every man must and will take, of 
differing from him in some little things. I could 
not but wonder to see, in tbe beginning (Pref. p. iv.); 
that passage of 2 Pet. hi. id, in which are some things 
hard to be understood, by him interpreted as 
belonging to St. Paul’s Epistles ; as if in St. Peter’s 
time there were heretical and perverse explications 
of passages in St. Paul’s Epistles ; or as if, at that 
time, St. Paul’s Epistles were numbered among the 
Voa(pa\, as it there follows, o'ig xaii rcig /Wttoj 
yoct$a.q." 

June 9, 1749. 

“ To-morrow will be a fortnight since Mr. Strode 
sent me word that he would be here either at the 

latter 
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latter end of the last week, or, at farthest, the be¬ 
ginning of this ; but that 1 should hear from him 
before ^that. time: since when I have not heard a 
word of them- Tins puts me into as much flutter 
as can happen to one who thinks that all events are 
right, and for the best: for that something extraor¬ 
dinary has fallen out, is past all doubt; of what 
kind is uncertain. I suspect the small-pox, and 
upon my youngster, I his makes me impatient for 
the post to-morrow : so that I have sent a messenger 
toGrinstead this afternoon,to wait for the letters,and 
to carry this for you. 

“ I thank von for the first volume of the book * 
you sent me, and wait with somewhat oi impatience 
for the second, in which I want to see several places-. 
It fully answers the expectations which I had formed- 
from his former performance ; and I have had a very 
full and very innocent revenge upon him for his part¬ 
ners and want of judgment in undertaking what I then 
saw he knew nothing of ; and now see so many in¬ 
stances of his ignorance and want ol skill and taste in 
these matters as, if I could shew them to you, would 
make you laugh, even though you had a moderate fit 
of the colic upon you. But this between ourselves ; 
for this is the Esoteric Doctrine, which I shall com¬ 
municate only to Mr* Clarke and yourself The 
Exoteric is, that the English is very good, and the 
Notes (scarce one of them his own, but taken from 
others, without any acknowledgment for the most 
part) very useful, and such as 1 could wish might he 
read by every body. I do not doubt but he will 
get a great deal of reputation from this work. 

u By the last post 1 had a Letter out of Lancashire, 
whence I learn that Dr. Cobden has had a fall irom 
liis horse, which has impaired his memory so much 
as that he did not know two persons of his acquain¬ 
tance who went to see him. You say nothing of 

* rf IVL T, Ciceronis Epistolse ad Faniiliaxcs, Lib* XV I. Edidit, 
et Commentario Anglieo iUustravitj J« Ross : 1749," ^ vols. 8vo, 
See before, p, SSL 

r this. 
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this. Pray inquire into it, without mentioning the 
author of your information.” 

J joint Let ter from Mr. Clarke- arid Mr. b 1 a rk land, 

June 20, 1749, 

“ Tfie last account I had from you was so little 
to my satisfaction, that, unless you can explain 
yourself to more advantage, I must desire Mrs. 
’Bowyer to do it for you. What puzzles me is, that 
you should be so active, and yet so irresolute ; tluit, 
when you want exercise so much, you should refuse 
to take it ; or, what is more surprising, that you 
don’t like a ride to Buxted, because yort cannot lie 
unless it be at an inn. Why ! would have you know, 
Sir, that there are few houses in England more like 
an inn than this is at present. There is very little 
furniture in it, and that very dirty. Every body 
goes to bed when they please ; and the several com¬ 
panies, that make up the whole house, seldom con¬ 
verse much with one another, or care about what 
passes in the other apartments ; and our great busi¬ 
ness is smoaking anddrinking in our own every after¬ 
noon. If this is not enough in taste, I will endea¬ 
vour to make it more so. Your horse shall really 
go to an inn, for I have neither hay nor corn ; and, 
if you please, the hostler himself shall come up and 
pull off your boots.—If all this won’t do, 1 must 
needs say you are very difficult to please, and Mrs. 
Bowyer must have a poor time on’t. I wish she 
complained of her belly half as much as you do of 
yours ; I dare say she would do all the proper things, 
and carry it off j so as not to be uneasy at any trouble 
the Doctors gave her, nor averse to any motion that 
would procure ease. If you come here, Mr. Mark- 
land can talk, and I can ride; both of us shall be a 
match for you. We shall give you a fair meeting ; 
and then, as 1 do now, soon bid yon farewell. 

l£ My most humble service to Mrs. Bowyer, and 
1 desire her answer to these difficulties as soon as 

possible, 
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possible, because I must return the first week in 
July if I can. W. C.” 

Tuesday afternoon, June 20, 1'49. 

«P, S. Mr. Clarke sent me this, that I might add 
a postscript as a spur (as he calls it) to bring you 
down. 1 do not know the use of a spur, not having 
worn one for near these twenty years : but it is not 
so long since I have had a whip in my hand ; and if 
that would be of any service in bringing you down, 
I wish I were behind you with such an instrument. 
But when he says 1 can talk, do not regard 3 iim ; 
for I have as great an aversion to it, from disuse, as 
a Pythagorean in his state of probation: where l 
speak one word, he speaks ten ; and we are both in 
the right. 

« 1 thank vou for the books As soon as ever 
I received the second volume, I opened it eagerly, 
to look into Lib. ix. 22 , the most difficult epistle in 
the whole collection. But how great (or rather how 
small) was my disappointment, when 1 did not find 
a single difficulty explained or taken notice of! only 
three nqtes (none of them his own) upon that long 
and obscure Letter. I have just now sent the book 
to Mr. Clarke, not having had time as yet to read it. 
I do not understand the Postscript of your last, 
where you tell me, that ‘you could give me a better 
reason than you are willing to do, why &o.’ But, 
if I guess right, I can say I am very certain, that no¬ 
thing Mr. K.-}- can say or write at present, in this 
way) will or ought to make me take any notice of it. 

“ I had not read three pages of the new book you 
sent me before I said to myself, ‘ I ’ll be hanged it 
this man be not an admirer and imitator of a certain 
friend of yours 1’ I was pleased to see my guess 
verified at the end of the Preface, which I have read 
twice over; but, finding that I shall never under¬ 
stand it, I will go no further in the book. The 

* Cicero’s “ EjiUtolco ad Familiares see p, 317', 

■j Mr. Ross. J Mr. War hurt on. , 

ahsur- 
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absurdity (as he is pleased to call it) of a conjecture 
of the Criticks upon a passage in Statius might with 
much more justice be taken off their score, and placed 
his own, if oixi) iSsta yevotio. But there is no dealing 
with this kind of whimsical writers, who know no¬ 
thing of the language upon which they criticise. 

“ Master Strode is returned, well: my apprehen¬ 
sions were just, but owing to the miscarriage of a 
Letter. 

“ I want to know more of your controversie Ir- 
landoi.se 

August 91 , 1 / 4 !). 

« At last I have sent your books, together with 
Bos, who is an excellent fellow, except in Horace; 
for there he seems to me to be much out of his 
element. 

(t I am glad you have determined to your satis¬ 
faction concerning Thomas -j~, which (I mean, doing 
it to your own satisfaction) is the greatest concern of 
your'life. What is best for us, God only knows: 
we can do nothing more than follow our own judg¬ 
ment in what appears most probable, aud liable to 
the fewest objections : after which we are to expect 
that one half of mankind will differ from us; and, 
nevertheless, we ought to follow our own judgment, 
by which only, and not by another’s, we must stand 
or fall, since (as Prince Prettyman in The Rehear mi 
says upon another occasion)— Love in his breast is 
not Love in thine. By which wise stuff I would 
signify, that I think you are in the right in acting 
in this matter according to your own opinion, not 
that of Mr. Clarke or mine. 

“ I like the method of your sheet j, and wish you 
Would constantly have it in view. 1 have kept it, be¬ 
cause I suppose you have more of them. 

* On the copy-right of Dean Swift's Tracts, 

t Mr. Botvyer’s son. 

; An early specimen of the (f Conjectures on the New Testa-' 
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« p. S, Tiiis moment casting my eye upon Ci¬ 
cero’s Epistles, vol. II. p. 4S9, just before I put 
them up for the carrier ; I find (not, 5) that Vic¬ 
tories prefers confeci to conjeel; which, says the 
Editor, he interprets to have the same construction 
as deprendere in ludum. I wish you could get a 
sight of Victorius’s note, as a matter of curiosity ; 
for, if I have any skill in guessing, Vic tonus's re¬ 
mark is expressed in the participles of the verbs, in- 
satiis in eulleum, depresms in ludum; which last 
participle our Editor formed from depi'ffndor instead 
of deprimor, and so has made deprendere in ludum 
instead of deprimere in ludum : as Farn.x. 35, cum 
depressus in ludum bis gratis depugnasset.-—I had 
written thus far, when remembering a note of Gro- 
noviusupon Seneca De Ira iii. 8. relating to this 
expression, I turned to it; and find that, in the 
passage of Cicero just now quoted, Victorius instead 
of depressus would read deprensus; so that it is 
probable the Editor is Safe, and Victorius only 
faulty in making a bad conjecture: nor is it worth 
further enquiry, unless you have Victorius by you. 
My thinking it impossible that Victorius could 
make so ill a conjecture, and knowing it to be pro¬ 
bable that the Editor might make such a mistake, 
struck me suddenly with this surmise.” 

Sept. 19, 17-19- 

“ What I mentioned in my last and a former con¬ 
cerning the return of a small sum of money was 
tbis: , 'E;£ai dos^pov (in comitat. Eborac.) a 00lav 

I will acquaint you with some other time. Quod a 
tepeto, hoc est; ut ad ilium scriberes, prhnd occa¬ 
sions, ad hunc effectum; ‘ I am desired to acquaint 
you, that, any time after next Micliaelmas-day, 
you may draw upon me for seven pounds ten shil¬ 
lings, and for the same sum any day after next 
Lady-day, and so on half-yearly, till I receive orders 
to the contrary.’ Ego et uosXpog 0 zzcstr&jTeqos * 

* Rev, Ralph Markland, then resident near Wakefield. 

Vql. IV. Y volumus 
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volumus ilium nescire unde hsec ilii pecunia ob- 
veniat. Specimen tibi misi chirograph! ejus, ut 
manum agnoscas. Sic ad eum inscribas, To Mr. 
R—M—*, to be lejt with Mr. Oates , a Curryer in 
Wakefield, Yorkshire. If you would that he should 
draw at any number of days after date or sight, you 
will specify it sv rf, extc-'Af)-' 

“As to the India bondsdo what you please. 
To be sure, the most advantageous way would be to 
sell them while the premium is so high (the reason 
of which I do not comprehend), and to buy into 
the Three per Cents. I w r ould have done so two 
months ago, had I been in town, while the pre¬ 
mium was above 4I .; for I then foresaw, and told to 
several, what has now happened : and, being <pu<rst 
rn-o?ohxo£, I now foretell that the national funds, 
which at present pay Four per Cent, will ere it be 
long pay but Three \. After Michaelmas, quando 
accepisti pecuniam , please to let your man buy into 
the Three per Cents, of that year, for which you 
have my letter of Attorney, w hich I suppose will 
save trouble. 

“ I have seen Mr. Strode, who has satisfied me 
concerning the transactions at Peter-house, in the 
late election of a Master 

* Richard Markland, then of Wakefield,, and living there in 
1773.—Edward Markland, another brother, was living in 1750. 

f The premium on India Bonds on that day was 3/. 14$. $ and 
a few days after was still higher. 

X Hi is did not take place for more than 30 years. 

\ Dr. Edmund Keene (the new Master) was a native of Lynn in 
Norfolk, and a younger brother of Sir Benjamin Keene, K.B. for¬ 
merly ambassador to Spain, who left him his fortune. He r eceived 
the first part of his education on the foundation at the Charter- 
house school, from whence he removed to Caius-c allege, Cam¬ 
bridge ; B. A, there, 1733; M. A. 1737- From Cains he was elected 
to a fellow ship at Peter-house. In 1738 he was appointed one of 
his Majesty's Preachers at Whitehall Chapel. In 1740 lie w as made 
chaplain to a regiment of Marines ; and in the same year, by 
the interest of his brother with Sir Robert Walpole, he succeeded 
Bp. Butler in the valuable rectory of Stanhope, in the Bishoprick 
of Durham. In 174S he preached and published a Sermon at 
Newcastle, at the anniversary meeting of the Society for the 

Belief 
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Oct. 21, 1749. 

f *The expression in Caesar, ab Sequanis et Hcl - 
I take it, is elliptical; the full would be, si 

Relief of the Widows and Orphans of Clergymenj and in December 
following on the death of Dr.Whalley, he was chosen master 
Of his College. In 1750 , being vice-chancellor, under the 
auspices of the then Duke of Newcastle, he verified the con¬ 
cluding paragraph in his speech, on being elected, i( Nec tar dam 
nee timidmi habsbUis Procancellttriuin" by promoting, with great 
zeal and success, the new regulations for improving the discipline 
of the University. [See these in Gent. Mag. voLXX. p.311.] 
This exposed him to much obloquy from the younger and pa¬ 
triotic part of it, particularly in the famous Fragment wherein 
Dr. Keene was ridiculed (in prose) under the name of Man? and 
to that of the Capitade (inverse), in which he figured under that 
of Acutuj, but at the same time justly endeared him to his great 
Patron, so that in January 1755, soon after the expiration of hi* 
office, which he held for two yem, he was nominated to the see 
of Chester, vacant by the death of Bishop Peploe. With this he 
held in commendam his rectory, and, for two years, his headship, 
when he was succeeded, much to his satisfaction, by Dr. Law. 
In May following bis Lordship married the only daughter of 
Lancelot Andrews, esq. of Edmonton, formerly an eminent 
linen-draper in Cheapside, a lady of considerable fortune, la 
1770 , on the death of Bp. Mawson, lie was translated to the 
valuable see of Ely. Receiving large dilapidations, his Lordship 
procured an act of Parliament for alienating the old Palace in 
Hoi born, and building a new one, by which the see has been 
freed from a great incumbrance, and obtained some increase, also 
Of annual revenue.—« The bishoprick,” it has been humorously 
observed, “ though stripped of the Strawberries which Shaks- 
peare commemorates to have been so noted in Holborn, has, in 
lieu of them, what may very well console a man not over-scru¬ 
pulous in his appetites, viz. a new mansion of Portland-stone in 
Dover-street, and a revenue of 5000/. a year to keep it warm and 
in good repute/'—“The see of Ely was Bp. Keene's great object, the 
aim and end of all his ambition j and upon the vacancy in 1771, he 
succeeded / 1 says Bp. Newton, ft to his heart's desire: and happy it 
was that he did so, for few could have borne the ex pence, or have 
displayed the taste and magnificence which he has done, having a 
liberal fortune as well as a liberal mind ; and really meriting the 
appellation of a Builder of Palaces 5 for he built a new' Palace at 
Chester, he built anew Ely-house in London, and in great mea¬ 
sure a new Palace at Ely; left only the outer walls standing, 
formed a new inside, and thereby converted it into one ol the 
best Episcopal houses, if not the very best, in the kingdom. ^ He 
had indeed received the money which arose from the .sale of old 
£ly-house, and also what was paid by the executors of his pre¬ 
decessor for dilapidations, which altogether amounted to about 

y *2 11 ,OUOl. ; 
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earn species ah Sequams et Helve fits. The version 
may be this, or somewhat like it: If likewise reaches 
to the river Rhine in that part which is inhabited 
by the Seyuani and Helvetii; for, by mentioning 
these two people, he had two tilings in view ; viz. 
first, to acquaint us that the Seqnani and Helvetii 
were Celtce or Galli properly so called: and, se¬ 
condly, the bounds of Gallia Celtica on the North¬ 
east side, viz. the Sequani and Helvetii, as far as 
the Rhine. Or ab may be taken in the sense of 
post; attingit etiam, 'post Sequanos et Helvetices, 
fiumen Rhenum: It reaches also, taking in (or 
comprehending) the Sequani or Helvetii , to the 
river Rhine. For if it goes on ab Sequanis, &e. it 
must of course leave them behind, and consequently 
comprehend them, or take them in,, as having passed 
over them to the extent of its limits the Rhine, 
This last will seem more specious, if you understand 
me. 

tc The specimen of Kuster I like very well, and 
your annotations, in which I have taken the liberty 
to fill up some of the abbreviations, to which I am a 
great enemy, as causing obscurity *. 

Feb. 27, 1749-50. 

« Dr. R. is in extreme affliction for the loss of 
Mrs. N. who was his favourite child, or daughter. 
He performed the part of a nurse to her during her 

11,000/,; but yet he expended some thousands more of his own 
upon the buildings, and new houses require new' furniture." 
Life of Bishop Newton, by himself, 1782.—Bishop Keene soon 
followed his friend Lynford Caryl, D, D. (prebendary of South- 
well, registrar of the University, and master of Jesns-coh 
lege, who died June 13, 1781) lc whom (he said) he had long 
known and regarded, and who, though lie had a few more years 
over him, he did not think would have gone before him/’ sur¬ 
viving him just lung enough (as Visitor of Jesus-dolkge) to 
appoint him a most eligible successor in that headship in the 
person of Dr. Richard Beadod, follow of St, JohnVcollcge, and 
Public Orator of the University of Cambridge, now Bishop of 
Bath and Wells,—Bp: Keene (feed July 6, 1781 j leaving only 
one son (then M.P. for the town of Cambridge) and one daughter, 

* This is a judicious and very useful hint. 

sick- 
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sickness, which was what they call a miliary fever. 
As to the stocks, at present I do not care a farthing 
how they go/' 

Uckfield, March 12, 1749-50, 

u I have read over, as well as I was capable, and 
here return you, the loose leaves in which </2 ?i at 
rlen h retire, except that I a little differ from yon 
in some trifling things ; as where you say (p. 141) 
the original Nominative case of gas was as in 

Lathi, which 1 take to have been gdtig, and slan ts 
in Latin; and (not t&ovg), whence the Latin 

word dents originally, not dens. So (p. 142) Dr, 
Clarke's xd7,%avg cannot make xdh^avlog in the Ge¬ 
nitive, but xahycivoQ : the Nominative of xtiAyavfog 
can be no other than xd^yjavls' You have here fallen 
into a subject of which 1 have been thinking a little* 
and have lately sent to Mr. Clarke a rough short 
sketch of m y notion concerning the Fifth Declension 
Imparisyllabica of the Greeks ; to which I shall 
add the Third Declension Imparisyllabiea of the 
Latins, which was taken from the Greek, and imi¬ 
tates it surprizingly f My notion 1$, that all the 
Nominatives of this Declension in Latin originally 
ended in S (as in Greek they did in S) and the Ge¬ 
nitives in all of them were increased by only adding 
the vowel i before the final s, as in Greek they were 
by adding O before the % Thus the original No¬ 
minative of homo (in the beginnings of the lan¬ 
guage, when most of the words of this Declension 
ended in two or three consonants) was honions, Gen. 
homonls, which is still preserved in Ennius wultur 
rniserum mandebat homonem. The Nominative of 
pubts was pubs; of mtbis, nubs (still preserved in 
Ausonius); of classis was class f Gen. clasls, extant 
in the Columna Duiliana; for they did not double 

* OF Raster, ff Be Verbo Medio/ 1 Stc. 

7 Mr. Bowyer appears to hi^ adopted, these corrections* 
j We have here the outlines of Mr. Maryland s excellent Dis* 
settatipn on subject, 

the 
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the letter s in the middle of a word, and therefore 
made asis (not assis) in the Genitive; moss, 
masts; for which they afterwards wrote mas, marts, 
as the Antients wrote Papisms, not Papirius (see 
.Cicero and Quintilian); and the cognomen, which 
formerly was Maso, was afterwards Maro; whence 
Virgil had his. I have great reason to think that all 
the Nominative Cases in this Declension which are 
now of two syllables, and do not increase in the Ge¬ 
nitive, were formerly monosyllables ; as navis, Gen. 
navis, was originally navs [naves'] (Gr. vafig), Gen, 
navis : so ovs [mGv] (Gr. tig), Gen. ov'ts; Jovs [i/oi^'s] 
(from the Gr. Zeugj, Gen. Jovis, whence they made a 
new nominative, viz. Jovis,Ge n. Jovis: bovs or bov T s 
(Gr. &j'jg) Gen. bovis. We see it was so in many that 
are still extant, as trabs, trains; plebs, plebisj 
scobs, scobis; grits, grubs ; from all which new 
Nominative Cases of two syllables were formed. So 
the original Nominative of orbis was orbs, as of 
urbis it is itrbs ; vats, vatis ; vads, vadis ; mips, 
vttlpis; scps, sepis, an hedge; whence sepes, Gen. 
sepis; ceds, cadis ; prceds, prcadis; and so in Ad¬ 
jectives of the third Declension ; trists, tristis; 
dales, dulcis; as trues, trucis, still extant. In 
short, not to tire you and myself any further at 
present, I have not yet found one material objection 
to this my position,’ that all the Nouns of the Fifth 
Greek Declension Imparisyllabica at first ended in 2, 
and were increased in the Genitive by adding Q 
before the 2 : and all the Nouns of the Third'De¬ 
clension in Latin were originally Imparisyllabic, 
ending in S in the Nominative, and were increased 
in the Genitive by adding the vowel i before the s, 
as igns, ignis; lapids, lapidis; fusts , fastis; ’ civs, 
civis. I hat in process of time the harshness and 
disagreeableness of so many consonants coming to¬ 
gether was perceived in both languages, and was 
remedied either by throwing off consonants from 
(he end of fee word, as $ctpaj> for Sapaglg, Gen. 
iiayMciog, uxor ,■ imago for hnagons ,■ Gen, wiagojiis : 

or, 
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or, by putting in a vowel among the consonants, as 
verves for verrs, fascis for fascs (of which I think 
there are no instances in the Greek, all their words 
in this Declension increasing in the Genitive Case): 
or, lastly, by quite altering the form of the Nomi¬ 
native into a more easy and agreeable sound, as 70105 
for yovaixj maker; caro for earns; supellex for 
supellectils; corpus for corpors; pectus for pectors; 
onus and pondus for oners and ponders. But, in all 
these changes of the Nominatives, both languages 
constantly retained the original Genitives, Datives,, 
ate. there not being the same reason for making any 
change in them ; and from these Genitives we may 
most certainly know the original Nominatives, and 
vice versd; as in all the other Declensions, both 
Greek and Latin, as soon as we know the Nominative 
we are sure of the Genitive. This is my notion ; to 
which if you find any objection, I wish you would 
let me know. 

August 31, I 75 S. 

« Dr. Burton * put into my hands a little piece he 
has just published at Oxford, to be had at Riving- 
ton’s, with this title, TS dsivog mcrSvIog, xa) crsp) rcuv 
vwrStlaiV ju-sAslifixct/a. It is only $2 pages. 

June 14, 175& 

«The inclosed parcel to Mr. Hall, I wish you 
would let one of your boys carry to Tom’s Coffee¬ 
house, Devereux-court, 'and leave it there. It is 
on this account, chiefly, that I send you the Ser¬ 
mons -J- back, to make up a convenient parcel. I 
wish there had been two more volumes of them ; 
and I was very sorry when I got to the 20th of the 
second volume. The History of the Jews I have 
not yet Tead. The other two volumes (you know 
whom 1 mean) I will keep a little longer, though I 

* Dr. John Burton, of Eton ; of whom see under 1749- 
. f Bishop Hoadlv's, I believe ; or, possibly, Dr. Warburton’s. 

| The n-anslation of Abb£ TJeury, published by Mr. Farue- 
wpith. See under the year 1756, 
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before a Court of Judicature as a Criminal for re¬ 
lating only a matter of fact, which to his know¬ 
ledge had happened in another country; viz. c *That 
at Jerusalem in Judea there was one Jesus, who 
had brought a new doctrine into the world, in 
which doctrine all mankind were concerned: that 
this person was put to death; but that, in confir¬ 
mation of the truth of his doctrine, after he had 
been dead three days, he arose to life again, as he 
had said he would : and that he himself (Paul) 
knew all this to be certain/* That St, Paul informed 
them first of the matter of fact , before he pro¬ 
ceeded any further, we may be certain, because the 
omission of that would have been most absurd. 
Now where can be the State-crime, to tell a piece 
of news which he knew to be true, to men of cu¬ 
riosity, who spent all their time in hearing and telling 
news ? And accordingly the more sober part of 
them say to him, u May we know what this new 
doctrine concerning this Jesus and the Resit erection 
is ? for what you tell us is very strange, and we 
never heard any thing of it before. The Court of 
Areopagus, which is the judge of these matters, now 
happens to be sitting” (they sat of course three 
days in a month, Pollux viii. 10.): “ be so good as 
to go with us, and relate this affair before them,” 
Paul was undoubtedly glad of this opportunity, and 
went with them : and when he had given the Areo-* 
pagites what account he thought fit, Srmg 
ex p,e<rs aurwv (ver. 33), he then departed from 
among them , and went about his business, as any 
other indifferent person might do, after having said 
what he had to say. But not a single word of his 
being acquitted or dismissed by them, which could 
not possibly have been omitted had he been brought 
/thither as a Criminal. Thus far I agree with Pere 
Hardouin, But the reason he gives, that if Paul 
had been before the Court as a Malefactor , he would 
not have begun J AvS&££ but in more respectful 

terms, is nothing at all; and the instances of, Festus 
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and Felix, governors of a province, and who thence 
had a civil right to. the title Paul gives them, are not 
to the purpose. And it is easy to shew, from several 
pieces and ovations still extant, spoken before the 
Areopagus as well as other Courts, that the highest 
title given to the Athenian Judges was, d> avdost'Afy- 
vam, or <Z aviosi 8 ixufcil. The words STn7.a6dp.syot 
and tfyayw perhaps may have occasioned the mis¬ 
taking the sense of this“ passage. But look into the 
Greek Concordance, and you will find instances 
enough where these words are used in a friendly and 
civil sense, without implying any constraint or vio¬ 
lence” 

Nov. 22, 1764, 

“ That ag^ovlej and fgahiyoi may signify the same- 
persons, I can believe ; but that Luke should put 
them both here, I can never believe, unless he had 
a mind to shew his erudition, and to puzzle his 
readers; but any other writer, who in the 19th 
verse had said, siXxwroLv si£ dfoodv It) TOTS 
APXONTAS, would have put, 01^ 7 ^ao<rafayw1sg 
whiig, eJttsv' &c. For my own part, I have no 
doubt but £7rl rug Slpyoylag is from another hand, as I 
believe hundreds of other supplements are, which it 
is now to no purpose to call in question ; for nobody 
will believe you, nor does it signify three straws 
whether they do or not, most of them being only 
explicatory, and doing no harm, except defacing the 
style of the writer. 

“ I have often said to you, that the person who 
you tell me cannot keep any thing in his stomach is 
not a long-lived man : I judged so from his sudden 
growth, and from the state of temperate intem¬ 
perance he was in. Dr. Bentley used often to say to 
his nephew, Tom, I shall thrash thee: meaning 
that he should out-live him. The same I say to you 
con ceming that person, You will thrash him, and I 
believe by many years. There will be a fine job for 
some bookseller when he dies; for I reckon the 
Jjook* will be disposed of that way. 


u The 
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“ The xixtii of the Acts has exercised me much, 
and I have j ust got over it. The 40th verse, as far 
as I can find, seems to be greatly misunderstood in 
several particulars. What say you to .eipiugh* fMjgia- 
oag zssvii, ver. 19 ? I mean to the language, [xu^id- 
oas dofuaie, and to the sum, fifty thousand pieces of 
silver. What pieces ?’* 

Sept. 5, 1765. 

« I vvas pleased at seeing a letter from you any 
way, but especially by the post. The subject ol 
your journey to Cambridge, I am no judge at all of; 
but I understand the practical inference at last, which 
says that you are too old to live out a lease ; and I 
think you conclude right, it not being worth while 
to put out to sea again, not even if you were sure 
of making a prosperous voyage. 

■ ct I have received another letter from Mr, Gerison, 
who tells me, that he intends to lay out 50?. in 
books, and desires me to recommend to him fifty 
pounds worth of Theology and Classicks. I have 
thought of it, and find myself in the condition of 
Simonides when he was asked about the Deity, de¬ 
siring more time to consider of it: but I believe I 
shall not answer it at all ; for it seems to me as diffi¬ 
cult as to make a pair of breeches for a man you 
never saw. 

“ The gold and silver which you were to dispose 
of for me, 1 find make up my sum two guineas, 
which is all I desired from them, and therefore 
please to sell the box as soon as you will; for, if I 
get that sum for them, 1 do not care a straw whether 
.1 get any more, or not. 

« In the place of Luke,In which I had conjectured 
MKtoug for (TXY t vo ii$, nothing need be altered. I have 
found out another odd passage, which confirms 
<rjpygt7f. I mention this in time, that it may not 
appear in the second edition of the Notes on the 
Greek Testament; the title of which, in my farmer 
and present opinion, had better be Conjectures; 

which 
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which is both more modest and more true. The 
latter you cannot help, and are not concerned with : 
the former you are.’’ 

Dec, 8, ires.' 

“ Do not stir from the fire-side ; I mean, so as 
to think of Dorking. The days are short, the roads 
bad, the weather cold; and here yon will meet with 
nothing but pain and flannel, to which I have been 
assigned for some time. The greatest comfort I 
have met with for a long time is the pamphlet, 
which has curried our friend handsomely; and yet 
I confess 1 wished, in reading it, that several scor¬ 
pions had been added to his lashes. The answer l 
suppose will be an Iremcum, such an one as may 
prevent the adversary putting in execution what he 
threatens at the end of the work, the very thing 
which I want to see, and which the other will give 
any thing rather than see. I cannot but wonder, 
with you, at what the author says concerning Dr. 
Bentley : but, when you say that he shuffles about 
the magistrate’s right of punishing idolatry, and 
knows not what to assert, and does not understand 
his adversary’s system, all this may be so; but I 
fancy he does not apprehend himself in any danger, 
and I confess I do not see how he is.” 

Jan. 29 , 1766 . 

" I saw your hand vyith pleasure a post or two ago 
in my Newspaper in some Queries, 1 have read 

* Printed In the St. James’s Chronicle, January 95, l “66, 
with the following introduction : " Having received the following 
Queries from aver it learned Hand, we submit them to the Pvblick, 
without presuming topass any judgment on them. 1. Whether all 
those have written on the Book of Job, have not left Job and his 
Book as they found them ?— 9. Whether Dr. Lowth, after all 
his parade of Hebrew Letters, is sufficiently acquainted with the 
Hebrew Language ? — 3. Whether the sister dialects, Syriac and 
Arabic, of both which Dr. Lowth is totally ignorant, are not ab¬ 
solutely necessary to the right understanding of the Hebrew ? — 

4. 
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Dr, Neve’s Answer to Philips’s Life of Pole* f 
think he has proved his point very fully : but the 
book will not be much sought after by modem 
readers,’' 

Fob. 5, 1766. 

“The Queries I mentioned I see are answered * j 
but not satisfactorily* to me at least, W hat he 

4 * Whether any comparison crin be formed between the lamenta¬ 
tions of Jemmas* and the ©PHNOl of Simonides, as nothing 
remains of the Greek but a mv Fragments '?— 5 . Whether Dr* 
Lowth’s Protections may not as easily be made havnek of as 
Bp. War'burton’s Divine Legation ? — 6, Whether Dfr. Ixowth* 
contemptuous treatment of’ Dr. Bentley proceeds from his want 
of.sense, or want of good-manners, or both ?—7. Whether Dr* 
Bentley’s superiority over Mr.Boyle, and his Fellow Oxonians, 
in the Controversy concerning Phakris, can justify our Oxford 
Prselector in vilifying a man, whose writings all Europe admires, 
and whose shoes-latchet Dr.Lowth is not worthy to unloose? 

Casttabkigiensis " 

* In the 'St. Jameses Chronicle, Feb. 1, 1766* £t I* ffCanta- 
brigiensis means, by the expression of leaving Job anti Ins Book 
as they fotind them, whether they have done any thing or no 
towards the elucidation of the Text;—the answer is obvious— 
they have not left them as they found them.—2* That the Doctor 
has a competent know ledge of the Hebrew Language, must be 
very clear to every one who has read his Pr select ions ; but whether 
or no a competent knowledge comes up to the Querist's idea of 
sufficient acquaintance* 1 really cannot pretend to say.—3, If 
the Doctor is totally ignorant both of the Syriac and Arabic {a£ 
the very learned Querist positively asserts) that alone is a suffi- 
cient proof they are not absolutely necessary to the right under¬ 
standing of the Hebrew.—4. Certainly.those few Fragments that 
do remain may be compared with the Lamentations.—5. No: 
witness the Appendix and the Letter to its Author in consequence 
thereof.—G. Dogmatic insolence should always meet with con¬ 
tempt.-—7. 1 shall take no notice of the last Query, as it seems 
introduced merely to shew the Querist's wit, in the blasphemous 
appl icat i on of a passage j n Seri ptur e . Ox o n i e n s i s *' 1 

It would be imeaudid not to subjoin an oilier sett of Answers 
to the same Queries ; which appeared in a subsequent paper, 
Feb. 8 : ft 1. The Querist surely forgets, that Bp. W, himself has 
wrote much upon that subject. Surely he would not have us 
believe that Dr* Warburton* the late Mr. Wesley, Bp, Sherlock, 
gnd many other excellent Writers, have stud so much upon the 
character and writings of Job, without throwing any light upon 1 
either .—% This Query deserves no answer ; unless it be an 

answer 
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Calls blasphemous is* at worst, no more than what 
others might call pt'ofane, there being no evil¬ 
speaking against any Person of the Trinity ; and* 
had it been in a Sermon* it might have been rec¬ 
koned elegant” 

June SO, 17 m. 

tc I wisli you had not reason to be less pleased 
with Johns * Letter of the loth of this month 
than I am. There seems to me to be a great deal of 

ingenuity and natural eloquence in it.. . * 

You must consider* that he is at present under a 
distemper which is to be cured by matrimony* as 

answer to ask. Did Dr, Barnes sufficiently understand the Greek 
language, who has shewn so eminent skill in it ? or was Sir 
Isaac Newton sufficiently acquainted with Opticks, Astronomy* 
&c. } —3. No j no more than the sister languages of Scotch and 
Irish are absolutely necessary for the right understanding of the 
English language.—4. It would have become the Querist to show 
that there could not be any comparison, rather than to ask, 
f Whether there could or not ? 5 Because it may with equal reason 
be asked f why there may not V and the Querist only sets up his 
own judgment in opposition to DrXowth's.—5. Great h acock ha-? 
already been made of the Divine Legation by various authors of 
approved merit and great reputation. The same lias not yet 
been done to the Prelections, Let the Querist, if he really 
thinks it may, endeavour to do it, or recommend the under¬ 
taking to some of his adherents?-^). From neither, but from a 
hive of truth, from a correct judgment, refined taste, a contempt 
of verbal criticism, and a hatred of pride and sdf-sufficiency.— 
7- This entire Query (the latter part of w hich 1 dare not repeat) 
seems to be the elfect of that same kind of vanity, winch ble¬ 
mished the character of Dr. Bentley himself, in truth, Mr, 
Baldwin, if you had not told us they were, I should not have 
imagined these Queries to be really the work of a very learned 
hand; hut should have suspected them to be the production of 
some mettlesome Freshman, who Iras just been long enough at 
Cambridge to pick up the little prejudices that have long prevailed 
amongst the boys of the University against a famous Rival, but 
are despised by men of real sense anti learning. At least they 
must appear to every one that reads the Queries, and the Work 
which gave occasion to them, that it would be too honourable an 
employment for this Cantabrigian to be Skinker to Dr. Lowth, 
and snuff the learned lamp of so ingenious anti excellent a person." 

* Written by the Editor of these Volumes, a few days previous 
to his marriage, 

arL 
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an ague is by the baric. This cannot be avoided, be^ 
cause it is part of the constitution of his mortality ; 
but it it be suffered to run on, without taking the 
recipe, perhaps it may fly into the head, and end 
in madness, or some other permanent disorder.” 

Nov. si, ires. 

“The illness of my 1 Friend * quite distracts me; not 
only on his own account, but that of the family here. 
He was quite in earnest in the affair, and had taken 
upon hirn to conduct the whole, and at his own 
expence too ; w hat will become of it now, I cannot 
tell. I wrote to a great person *j" of his acquaintance 
the day I heard of it; he sent me word that it was 
too true ; I wrote to him again, giving him a short 
account of the poor woman here, and her bad situa¬ 
tion ; but am in great doubt whether I shall have 
any answer to this, though he had all along expressed 
a great opinion of the cause ; however, I have to- 
morrow and Sunday good: if I do not hear from 
him on either of those days, I shall believe to be 
true what I now suspect only. In that case, 1 shall 
w rite on Sunday to Mr. Hussey who is a Member 
oi Parliament, and a great acquaintance of my friend, 
and of the great man ; and who has been retained in 
this cause (being a lawyer or Causidicus) ever since 
the summer. I shall sendto him a short account of the 
affair, and must leave it to his own humanity. If 
lie too fails, there is nothing more that I can do; 
but, to my great mortification, might must get the 
better of right. 

“ I wish you would be upon the watch concerning 
my friend and his recovery: if 1 hear any thing 
good to-morrow or on Sunday, I will acquaint you. 
Yours sincerely, You know the hand:’ 

* Wijligtli Hall, esq. then of the Temple, and senior fellow 
of King's-college ; where he had taken the degree of B.A. 1723; 
and of M. A. 1732. See p, 337. 

t herd Camden, then Lord Chancellor. 

+ Richard Hussey, esq. of the Middle Temple ; M. P. for St. 
Matves 1761, for Looc 1763 , 

“Your 
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Dee. 21, 1766. 

Your heart-breaking Letter of yesterday 
which I received this morning, lias superseded all 
paltry regards of money, which please to put off 
till you hear from me again. In the mean time, 
I have got spirits enough to write to my Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, who was Mr. Hairs great friend, and who was 
well affected towards the people here, whose only de¬ 
pendence was on Mr. Hall.—I defy any man, much 
less you, to give me any offence, when it is not de¬ 
signed : but the suit is no more out of my hands 
now than it was before ; though nobody was more 
sensible of my inability to manage an affair of busi¬ 
ness ; which was the reason I got it transferred to 
one whose knowledge, purse, and acquaintance with 
Lawyers, might be of service. 

“If I have a favourable answer from the Lord 
Chancellor, I heartily wish your great-coat may be 
made, and the weather continue favourable; other¬ 
wise, I had rather pout by myself." 

DcC. 25, 1JC6. 

w 1 think you are so totally wrong (to use your 
own words) in every article of moment, as far as I 
can yet perceive, either through your impetuosity 
or misinformation—-that it is to no more purpose for 
you, than for me, to say any thing at this time., 
more than that I am yours, &e, 

Ci: I will only mention to you one tiling, which the 
personyou blame me for writing to (who-, by the 
bye, has no more to do in this affair than you nave) 
told a friend of mine some time ago—that the thing 
was so clear, that it would not take up above a quarter 
of an hour with the then Chancellor, before whom 
at that time it was thought it would be heard. I 
find you are quite ignorant of every circumstance 

* On the ext re indy dangerous illness and insanity of Mr. 
Hall ; who survived, however til! Feb. 21 } 1767- 
f Loid Camden* 

VjQl . IV, 
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relating to the matter, except that it is Law. And 
yet I think the cause may be lost. Why ? Because 
I know the most unjust things in that kind happen 
every day: though I have not the least reason to 
think that it will.” 

Dee, 30, 1766. 

u The Lawyer I mentioned came on Saturday; 
and brings me the very good news, that he saw Mr. 
Hall just before, who seems to be in a very hopeful 
way, and he does not doubt but he will be abroad in 
a short time. I am greatly pleased with the man, 
who seems to be a solid, steady man ; such an one 
as he ought to be who was recommended to Mr. 
Hall by the Lord Chancellor, who calls him a partner 
to Mr. Nutthall. His name is Skirrow, and lie is of 
Lined n’s-inn.” 

Dee. 31 , 1766. 

ct I have riot heard to-day from Mr. Skirrow con¬ 
cerning Mr. Hall, which may be good or bad. From 
your saying yesterday that you wish you could see 
a fail' state of the case, 1 have sent you the inclosed 
papers * ; which please to bring with you, because I 
have no other copies. Read the dirty one first; both 
together will give you some little notion, but an im¬ 
perfect one. 

“ The Dorking coach will set you down on Sa¬ 
turday at the King’s Head about two o’clock : from 
thence you may sally forth, after what refreshment 
you may think proper ; and order the supper at a 
quarter past eight exactly. You shall have a lan¬ 
tern, and a companion for the evening, if you 
think fit, as worthy a man as any in England, 
John Fuller, whom you have seen—but this last 
as you think fit; for I null say nothing of it till 
I have seen you.’ 1 

* These papers contained an ample statement, drawn up 
with the regularity of a Lawyer's Briefs of all the matters in 
dispute between Mrs, Rose and her son. 
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Feb. 1, 1767. 

“ I thank you for your offer of the 25th, which 
I will refuse at present, till I have a more evident 
occasion for it. I have this day received an unex¬ 
pected letter, which gives a glimpse of what could 
not have been expected, and which I know you 
would laugh at: but your conceptions and mine I 
find are very different. I am very glad that Baron. 
Adams is to have the'direction in our friend's-affairs : 
he is a very humane man, and an intimate friend of 
the person concerned. Things look vei-y ill at this 
time; and yet you must know I have so much con¬ 
fidence in Providence and Justice, that I do not doubt 
all will turn out right." 

Feb, 21, 176“. 

« I am confined to my chair with the gout in my 
knee; and, to amuse myself, I write this. It 1 hear 
from you to-morrow, I shall scarce answer it till 
Monday. You say, Mr. Barrington advises, as the best 
thing can be done for me, to take the opinion ot Mr. 
Hussey, whether I should proceed or not. But what i t 
Mr. Hussey should give his opinion that I should not 
proceed ? *What becomes of us then ? Will not the 
consequence be, that the son and the attorney will 

retain the full rewards of their -; but the 

poor woman will continue just in the same miserable 
situation she was in before, -without a farthing she 
can call her own : to take her out of which condition 
was the very thing I aimed at : and the only reason 
why I aimed at it was, because, if I did not, 1 
thought it would not be attempted at all; for those 
who have power have not, generally speaking,^ the 
good heart to undertake such things. It would rejoice 
me to find myself mistaken herein ; for I do not 
airn at the crown of Martyrdom. 

« We miss poor Mr. Hall greatly on all ac¬ 
counts ; for, though he did not pretend to skill in 
Law-matters, yet he was an excellent epyoSiaiK'ngf, 
and, by his assiduity'- and acquaintance with the great 

z 2 Lawyers, 
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Lawyers, lie countenanced us, and put things for¬ 
ward, which I fear will now hang for want of him ; 
for what can be done toy an old, helpless, friendless 
fellow, and at such a distance f 

e< What I wrote to Mr. Hussey were only the ap¬ 
prehensions of an ordinary man, who followed strict 
truth and justice, which is-alt we desire, and which 
was not transgressed there, that 1 know of, in a 
single point; out as to drawing up a Bill in Form, 
I know no more of it, than I do of drawing up an 
Army. The only reason why I desired to hear from 
him was, to know that the letter came to hand, 
and was not intercepted ; which, at that time, there 
was some cause to suspect. 

‘ c You told me you would send me the book Mr. 
Barrington lately published #, and that I could un¬ 
derstand it.” 

Feb. 23, 1767. 

“ I have received your letter, and at present will 
only answer your questions. 

“ There is one Mr. Samuel Martin^, who fought 
with Mr. Wilkes; he was an acquaintance of Mr. 
Hall’s ; perhaps it may be him : lie is a Counsellor, 
and a Member of Parliament. 

“ As to Mrs. Rose, I do declare to you, and I do 
not care who knows it, that 1 have lived almost 15 
years in the same house with her, and during that 
whole time, I have never heard an indecent expres¬ 
sion come out of her mouth, nor seen an indecent 
action of any kind committed by her. 

“ My knee continues bad ; which I impute to the 
weather. There are not many men besides yourself 
to whom it would not be very grievous to me to give 
all this trouble. I see I profit nothing by paying the 
postage of letters which concern myself only ; and 

* Observations on the Antient Statutes, 
f See his portrait, ami some account:of him, in Gent Mag. 
1S05, veil, U£XV, pp, U3> 199 . 
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therefore I omit it. Do you intend to impose upon 
me by the fallacy in your argument concerning the 
cloak and the coat ,? or are you imposed upon your¬ 
self? If the last, let me be your teacher : I bar 
here all compliments.” 

March 16, 1767. 

** In looking over some old papers, I found the in¬ 
closed, which I have sent to be read at your leisure ; 
not that 1 think it will have much effect upon you, 
but to let you see how a cunning Attorney can dis¬ 
guise the truth, and smother the real motives of 
things, every one of which I believe I know ; which 
is one reason why they are so desirous to get me out 
of the way. If this cause (which I ant confident 
they never designed to go any farther than between 
Dorking and Milton Court) be lost, it will shew 
what knavery and industry can do, where there is 
nobody of consequence to appear heartily on the 
side of justice: which I am afraid will be this poor 
woman’s case, now Mr. Hall is dead.—From the 
character you gave of Mr. Barrington, I had great 
hopes of him.” 

April 27, 176". 

“ The gout, which has been flying about into 
different parts for a long time, and yesterday con- 
lined me all day to bed, has been the reason why I 
did not thank you sooner for Air. Clarke’s book, and 
why I have not read any farther than the Dedication 
and Preface. 

“ Far from condemning you in what. you have 
done as to the Printing-house,*,I agree with you en¬ 
tirely, provided you agree with yourself. For if a 
man (who is not a madman or an idiot) does not 
know, at our time of life, what is proper for him to 
do, the condition of mortality is certainly on a worse 

* Mr. Bowyer was then*just removing lib Printing-office from 
White Fi jars to Red Lion Passage. 

footing 
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footing than Providence designed it. In saying this, 

I have an eye to myself, and to my assistance of this 
poor woman, for whom I have clone, and will do, 
all that is in my power. In such a case as this, I 
regard my own case as nothing, and money as so 
jnuch dirt, because I know I am doing what I should 
wish another would do for me in the same distressful 
situation. 

On Tuesday I had a letter from Dr. Foster to 
beg of me to permit Dr, Morell to print a note of 

- This excellent classic scholar was born in 1731, at Windsor, 
the propinquity of which to Eton was, fortunately for him, the 
motive of sending him to that College for education, where, at 
a very early age, he manifested great abilities, and, in an uncom¬ 
mon manner* baffled all the hardships which other boys in their 
progress usually encounter. He, however, had two considerable 
advantages ; the first, being received as a pnpil by the late Rev, 
Septimius Piumptre, then one of the assistants * and the second, 
that he was noticed by the reverend and very learned Dr. John 
Burton, vice-provost of Eton 3 .by the abilities of the former in 
the Greek language, and of the latter in the Hebrew, Mr* Foster 
profited exceedingly. It was a matter highly pleasing to them, 
that they did not throw their seed on a barren soil; whatever 
instruction he received, lie cultivated incessantly \ and it is but 
justice to add, that he in a great measure excelled his contempo¬ 
raries* His learning and his sobriety recommended him to many 
friends while he continued at Eton, which was till 1748, when 
he was elected at King’s college in Cambridge j a college to which, 
as Mr. Pole observes in his advertisement to his u Registrum Re¬ 
gale, M Eton annually sendeth forth her ripe fruit* Mr* Foster 
here improved himself under the late provost Dr. William George, 
an excellent Greek and general scholar* At the expiration of 
three years he there (as usual) became a fellow j and shortly af¬ 
terwards was sent for to Eton by the late Dr* Edward Barnard, 
to be one of his assistants* Great honour was sure to attend Mr* 
Foster from this summons, for no man distinguished better, or 
could form a stronger judgment of his abilities and capacity, 
than Dr. Barnard : and such was Ills attention to the school, 
that he made it his primary consideration, that it should be sup¬ 
plied with assistants the most capable and the most deserving* 
At the resignation of this great Master, which happened Oet. 
£5, 1765, when he was chosen Provost on the death of Dr* 
Sleech, he exerted his whole interest tor Dr* Foster to succeed 
him in the Mastership, and by his weight in the College he car¬ 
ried his point* But it did* not prove fortunate for his successor, 
or for the seminary $ the temper, the manner, the persuasion, 
the politeness, the knowledge of the worlds which Dr, Barnard 
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mine in the Iphigenia inTauris, upon a place of JEs- 
chylus’s Prometheus, which Dr. Morell is about to 

so eminently displayed, did not appear in his successor. His 
learning justly entitled him to the situation 5 but learning is not 
the sole ingredient to constitute the master of such a school j 
more, much more, is required; and Dr. Foster appeared to ihe 
more disadvantage, from imm edi ately succeeding so great a man. 
Nor could he long support himself in his situation ; Ins passions 
undermined his health, and, notwithstanding his abilities as a 
scholar, his government was defective, his authority insufficient j 
and he judged it best to resign, that he might not destroy a 
fabrick winch he found himself unequal to support Dr, Foster 
however did not retire unrewarded } his Majesty, on the death 
of Dr. Sumner in 177% bestowed on him a canonry of Windsor, 
But this he did not long enjoy j his ill health earned him to the 
German Spa, where he died in September the year following, and 
where his remains were interred; but afterwards were removed 
to Windsor, and deposited near those of Ms father, who had 
been Mayor of that Corporation. 

The following epitaph, composed by himself, is to he seen on 
a neat tomb erected in the church-yard of that place ; the con¬ 
ception and expression of it, in themselves conveying a high 
notion of his talents : 

44 Hie jaceo 

Johannes Foster, S. T, P. 

VindesoriaB natus anno Domini 1731 : 

Obii anno 1773, 

Literas, quorum rudiments Etorise hauseram, 
Cantabrigise in Coil. Regali excolui, 

Eton® postea docui. 

Oui fuerim, ex hoc manuorc cognosce*, 
quails vero, cognosces alicubi; 
eo scilicet supremo, tempore, 

<juo egomet, quabs et tu fueiis, cognoscani, 

Abi, Viator, et lac sedulo; 
ut ibidem bonus ipse tunc appareas " 

Dr.Foster published “ An Essay on the didecent Nature of Ac¬ 
cent and Quantity, with their Use and Application in the Pro- 
noun nation of the English, Latin, anti Greek Languages ; 
containing, an Account and Explanation of the Antient Tones, 
and a Defence of the present System of Greek Accentual Marks, 
against the Objections of Isaac Vossius, Hennmius, Sarpedonius, 
Dr. Gaily, and others. M In this learned Essay, which sufficiently 
exalted his character as a scholar, not only Bentleian acuteness 
and variety of learning are conspicuous, but justness of compo¬ 
sition, elegance united with spirit, and ingenuous and exemplary 
candour. It was printed for Pote in 17 ^ 3 . Several Exercises of 
the Doctor’s are extant in MS. which also do him peculiar 
honour, 

publish 
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publish for the use of Eton-schoaj. I need not tell 
you, for you know what would be my answer. 

“ Mr. Barrington's advice to you concerning W, 
was certainly right, and the only way of dealing with 
such persons—that is, to have nothing to do with 
them. In Sir Thomas Parkins’s Treatise on Wrest¬ 
ling, there is a chapter, of a contentious man, 
wherein he gives directions in what manner you are 
to take hold of him, and to throw him down stairs*.” 

May 29, 17 67. 

te I did not receive your Letter of yesterday till 
last night, just as I was going to-bed. If I could 
have been surprised with any thing, it would have 
been at the contents of it-j~, in a person of so regular 
and temperate a life as you are, and of so small a 
portion of flesh ; a great quantity 1 of which renders 
a man liable to every thing that is deadly. It brought 
to my mind an expression of an odd fellow, whom 
we used to laugh at when we were young men, who, 
upon some occasion or other, said, that he thought 
he should have lost the use of his face. I guess it 
was on your right side, and that the whole side was 
in some measure concerned, because you say it af¬ 
fects your writing. It is a comfort that you are near 
the best of advice, which I am very sorry to And 
Mr. Clarke is forced to come up to take. When 
persons of his and my age (though I am several 
years older than he is) begin to complain, it is a 
sign that the affair is almost over, and that the watch 
will not go much longer. Soon after his book came 
hither, l lent it to a friend, which is the reason I 
have not yet read it quite over : a great part of it 
is much above my pitch ; but I read it with pleasure 
as his, and because of the quotations from the An- 
rients, which are numerous. I hope in a few days 

* In the book there is likewise a curious cut, shewing how 
you are to do it* 

j The news of Mr. Bowyer s having had a paralytic stroke. 
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you will be able to send me an account that you are 
perfectly recovered, ■ You cannot send it me 
with more satisfaction than I shall receive it/’ 

June 10j 17#7. 

I did not send to you, not knowing whether 
the same reason which prevented your writing, 
would not prevent your reading too : but yesterday 
it occurred to me, that perhaps the air of the country 
might be of service to your recovery, if the physi¬ 
cians thought proper, and you approved of it. In 
this view I consulted Mrs. Rose, and last night I 
sent to an house at our end of the town, where there 
is only a man and his wife, very quiet good people ; 
and word was sent rne back, that you might have a 
bed there for what number of nights you pleased. 
If you like this, you may come down when you 
will, may take your mallows * herein the morning, 
and what you can get at noon: for we have had no 
jack, nor clock, nor pewter, hor any kitchen utensil 
for a long time ; and when you see ns, you will think 
that house-breakers have been here, as indeed they 
have: the garden-door too is locked up, the want of the 
walk and greens of which have brought the scurvy 
upon me: but there is other air beside that of the 
garden. Here is a very good apothecary, Mr. 
Svvayne, who can make up any prescription from 
the Doctor. The man’s name, ut whose house you 
may lodge, is pronounced Muggridge (I do not know 
the orthography), a wheelwright at the lower end of 
the West-street ; every body in Dorking knows 
him and his good character. 1 say no more, because 
this is Eig till I hear from you; dr, if you 

cannot write, desire Mr* Nichols to do it for you, 
and to tell me that you will come, or that you may 
not; for 1 hope it will not be said that you can not/' 

* An infusion of which was Mr. Bowyer's regular breakfast. 
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June'21, 1767. 

“ I am just now thinking of the great question, 
how many two and two make; I know it is generally 
thought, four : but there seems to me strong reason 
to believe it is a mistake, and that they may makejSve, 
When I am quite dear in this last, 1 shall think that 
Mrs. Rose ought to make it up, as they call it: in 

the mean time, I am certain, that some —--have 

ruined a poor helpless woman and her children, are 
afraid they shall be called to an account, and are 
not unwilling to save themselves by giving back a 
part of their fraud, in great fear lest their pranks 
should be discovered to the publiek, and perhaps 
their persons suffer. The Lawyers (who, you know, 
can prove a Cow to be a Church-steeple) I am sure 
will be ofmy opinion, that those two numbers may, 
on occasion, make'five. By their discourses I per¬ 
ceive strong tendencies to a disposition in that way 
of thinking. 

“ Yesterday I received an odd letter from an old 
friend; the name you do not know, nor is it at all to 
the purpose ; but I will give you the design of it in 
his own words : ‘ Nothing I can apprehend to be a 
more deplorable condition than a state of idle gen¬ 
tility, and I would, if possible, keep my son from 
it; which makes me scheme in every maimer I 
can think of. Can you tell me where a sum of 
500?. or 1000?. might be properly intrusted for 
securing a PI ace which is not quittable on the 
change of Administration ?’ To you, who are much 
in the world, this will not perhaps seem so odd 
as it does to me, who nevertheless would take any 
pains to serve my friend herein, whom I know to 
be a person of great worth,” 

July 12, 1767. 

“ It is with infinite concern I say any thing of 
poor Mr. Laxton * ; though I must contradict the 

* Hector of Leatherhead, in Surrey, 
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accounts you have in your papers. He was coming v 
hither on Thursday, July 2, when his horse trod 
upon a stone, and fell upon his head. His fall threw 
Mr. Laxton over his head, who was so much bruised 
that he was forced to be carried home ; but they 
could not prevent a mortification in his back, of 
which he died on Tuesday last. The papers say he 
died upon the spot.” 

Oct. 1, 1767, 

t{ Do you know any thing concerning the story 
of Mr. Kimpton, Mr. Haweis, and the living in 
Northamptonshire*, to which I see Mr,Madden has 
advertised an answer ? As it stands in my paper, it 
has a most shocking and odious look against those 
Methodists F 

Oct. 93, 1767.' 

“The Letters of Dr. Swift served me only for two 
days’ amusement; and the others I shall expect with 
eagerness. The thing which struck me most was a 
saying of Col. Disney’s, concerning Mrs. Kingdom, 
the maid of honour; who being pretty far gone in 
years, the Colonel said, that the Queen should give 
her a brevet (as they do in the Army) to act as a 
married woman.” 

Nov. 5, 1767- 

11 What Cicero, or rather Brutus, meant by Ar~ 
chitecti + verborum, you may see in that place, De 
Clav. Orat. cap. 31, in the edition you gave me, 
Schrevelius’s, Lugd. Bat. Ifidl, 4to, So that I 
will not dispute with you about that —chacun a 
so?t gout." 

* The rectory of Aid winkle. The particulars of this shame- 
Ail transaction are fullv and faithfully epitomised in Gent, Mag, 
176T j vgL XXXVII. pp. 507—510* 
f Three volumes, published by Dr, Hawkes worth. 

I On the authority of this passage, Mr. Bowyer used to call 
Mmselfi asaPpinterj Auchitestus Yei&eg atm, 

* c l have 
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. t n . ffan. 1.% ifS9. 

“ I have received fill your prog for-the mind and 
body, the books and nuts;; and will endeavour to 
return the books before the $th of March. I could 
not forbear peeping into Mr. Bryant,, concerning the 
tottoj I thought the expression was 

faulty ; but the place he quotes out of Chrysostom 
shews the contrary : so that, at present, I do only 
simply not understand it, not being able to get any 
idea of it, consistent with the sense 1 have made up 
in my own head. Perhaps a common sailor could 
explain it better than all the learned men in the 
world who never were at sea. But i will read again, 
when I have time, more carefully .what lie says.” 

Feb.5, 17^3/ 

I have this morning received a Letter from Sir 
Robert Foley who still wants to be in this neigh¬ 
bourhood 1 have a thing in my eye, which I hope 
will suit him. You shall hear from m e again as soon 
as I have determined what is agreeable to humanity 
and (economy, without any regard to money, farther 
than is consistent with the latter/ 1 

Oct. 6, I76S, 

u 1 have heard from Dr. Ueberden, whose words 
are agreeable to yours of September 27 ' * 1 have no 
wish about the publication of Eimpidfe’s IphlgeniaeS 
but that it may be made just at the time which you 
desire. If you see reason to delay it, I hope you 
will let. three or four copies of it be lodged in dif¬ 
ferent bands, lest a fire should happen to destroy 
the whole, if it be kept in one place/ I think he 
says well ; and therefore wish »you would get four 
copies stitched, like that you sent me ; one to be 
left with him, another with the Doctors Foster and 
Barnard-j*, a third for yourself in Kirby-street, and 

* A nephew of Mr, Markknd * of whom see the Pedigree an¬ 
nexed to this article. 

f Edward TXimard, fellow of St. John's college, Cambridge* 
15. A. : M. A. \J4% ; IE LX 1730 ; D. IX 1756 3 head-master 
of Et un-school, 17 .. 3 which lie resigned un becoming provost, 
* ^ Oct. 
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the fourth for me here. He (the Doctor) lias ran 
over the book you sent me, in which he says, there 
.are some remarks on the two pieces, but they appear 
to him of no great moment. I have not yet looked 
into it, hut shall as soon as 1 can ; in the mean time, 
if there beany disadvantage to you, or to any body, 
in this disposition, please to let me know it.” 

June 12?, 1769. 

“ I have read over the paper you sent me, relating 
to the place of St. Peter; in which paper I do not 
see any tiling to which I can object, except the 
whole .; for, when a thing is as clear as it can possibly 
be, to dispute concerning it seems to me to be 
bringing it into a state of uncertainty: which I 
would never admit, nor should any thing in the 
world make me add a single line to what is already 
published,, unless I saw something wrong or defi¬ 
cient in what I had written : but that is nothing to 
you, who may think otherwise—as you and I do, 
and as almost all mankind do, in almost every thing.” 

Dec. 11, 12, or 13,1769 ; winch will depend 
on the opportunity of sending it to the post* 

tc It sounds oddly to say, I am sorry it is no worse 
with ybt'L For my own part; I am better (that is 
perhaps worse) than I have been these many winters 
at this time of the year, being now able to go out 
into the garden every day, which is more than f 
have done for several seasons at this period. How- 
ever* I am very glad you wrote, rather than sent 
the piece you mentioned in your last. r l he gen¬ 
tleman I never spoke to in mv life; so that he has 
no charge against me for breach of humanity ; and 
the packing up of my books excludes me from the 
possibility, and (together with my age, 77) from the 
ability and inclination to dealings of that kind, 

Oct. 21., 1765. He had also a canonry of Windsor, and wa= 
rector of Pauly Cray, Kent, He died Dec. 160L 

a Young 
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<e Young Mr. S.’s missing of the great living, is 
to me a very strange thing. The law-suit I know very 
little of: but do not doubt, nor ever did since 1 
considered (I know why), its ending well. 

“ Can you tell me who drew up the Buckingham¬ 
shire Petition * ? I have not seen so skilful and 
manly a piece these many days : 1 do not often take 
notice of these things, which all seem to be cast in 
one mould; but this is so remarkable on all accounts, 
as to force observation.” 

April 25, 1770. 

e£ Rectit atque ordme fecisti, when you told the 
Bp. of Carlisle (for so I suppose you mean, not 
Peterborough), that there must be some mistake in 
what he says concerning the MS. of the Fragments 
of Ennius. I never saw such a MS.; nor did I know, 
or ever heard, that we had such an one in our 
library 

From the Bishop of Carlisle. 

. April 26 , l?7d. 

“ I am obliged to you for your Letter, and sorry 
that we have given Mr. Markland this trouble. My 
best respects to him, and please to let him know 
that I will examine the Catalogue on my return to 
Cambridge, and acquaint you with the result of the 
enquiry. E, Carlisle.'* 

Aug. 23, 1770. 

tf I thank you for the biblical prog, which I did 
not receive till yesterday. I turned immediately to 
some places in the version ; but I soon found that 
this is not the tiling. However, in two places that 
I consulted, I perceived that he saw the version was 
wrong ; but he has not set it right. It is something, 
however, to see what has escaped others : but I will 
venture to repeat it, this is not the thing. 

* Earl Temple. -f Dr. Law, J At Peter-house, 

« You 
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tf You are so well employed for Thomas * * * § , that I 
do not desire to see you till you have settled that 
affair, Mr. Deane called here last week, from Ned 
Clarke’s, He says as you do, that Am port -j~ is 
worth 400 /. a year, and that 800/. has been made of 
it, Ned is now very easy and happy.” 

Dec. % 1770, 

“ I understood long ago that Ely was designed for 
Keene He is so very fat, that I fancy it will not 
be long before he has a successor; for, as flarry Finch 
used to say to Armstrong in his jocose way, ( there 
is no being sure of a fat fellow for half an hour,’ 

“ Dr. Bentley used to compare himself to an old 
trunk, which, if you let it alone, will stand in a comer 
along time ; but if you jumble it by moving, it will 
soon fall to pieces : Nimh'um hie ego sum." 

Feb. l, 1771 . 

" I have just peeped into the account of Horner^, 
which I am much pleased with ; but probably shall 
send you no remarks upon it. 

“ If you have not seen the character of the late 
Lord Waldegrave, written by his wife, and put up 
in Navestock church [j, it is worth your seeing^]". It 
is in the paper of Saturday last, January 26 .” 

Feb. 10, 1 Tfl. 

“ I am still as clear as ever I was in my opinion 
concerning Acts xii. 10. There seems to me many 

* Mr, Bowyer’s son. 

f To which C{ mild William Clarke" had just been presented; 
see p. 368. 

J See before, p, 322. 

§ By Robert Wood, esq, of which see under the year 17G9. 

If In Essex, in which parish Lord Waldegrave's seat is situated. 

If The Reader will probably be of the same opinion : 

“ Underneath this monument are the remains of the two first 
Earls Waldegrave, father and son, both of the name of James, 
both servants of that excellent Prince George the Second, both 
fey him created Knights of the most noble order of the Garter. 

Jamas 
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absurdities in the other : but if it appear otherwise 
to you, the right way will be to print ray note, and 
then your own. You know the similitude between 
E2E?i and EHE* might easily occasion such a 

James the father was employed in foreign embassies to the Courts 
of Vienna and Versailles, by George the First, and by George 
the Second j and he did his Court and Country honour and ser¬ 
vice* and was respected ■wherever his negotiations made him 
known. In Ids private capacity, the affability and benevolence 
of his disposition, and the goodness of his understanding, made 
him beloved and esteemed throughout his life. I he antiquity of 
hi, illustrious and noble family, is equal to that of most that may 
be named in am country or time, and needs not to be here re¬ 
cited, He died of the dropsy and jaundice oil the 11th ol April, 

1746* aged 57. t x . 

“ His eldest son James, before mentioned, and interred within 
tills vault, died of the small-pox on April 28, 1763, agccl4Sj 
these were his years in number, what they were In wisdom hardly 
belongs to time, "The universal respect paid to him while he 
lived, and the universal lamentation at his death, are ample 
testimonies of a character not easily to he paralleled. He was 
for many years the chosen-friend and favourite ot a King, 
who was a judge of men ; yet never that King’s minister, though 
a man of business, knowledge, and learning, beyond most of 
his contemporaries: but ambition visited him not; and content¬ 
ment tilled his hours. Appealed to lor his arbitration by various 
contendingparucii in tlic >uite, upon the highest differences, his 
judgment always tempered their dissentions; while his own prin¬ 
ciples, which were the freedom of the people and the mainte¬ 
nance of the kv-s, remained stedfast and unshaken, ami his in¬ 
fluence unimpaired, though exercised through a long series of 
struggles that served as a foil to disinterested virtue ; the con¬ 
stancy and firmness of his mind were proof against every trial but 
the distresses of mankind. Master of a powerhil and delicate 
wit, he had a ready conception, and as quick as any man that 
ever lived, and never lost his wisdom in his wit, nor his coolness 
by provocation. Be smiled at things that drove other inert to 
anger. He was a stranger to resentment, not to injuries ; those 
feared him most that loved him, yet he was revered by all j for 
he was as true a friend as ever bore that name, and as generous 
an enemy as ever bad man tried.” 

He wedded, on May 15, 1759, Maria, second daughter of Sir 
Edward Walpole, Knight of the Bath, ami second son to Robert 
first Earl of Orford 5 and by her had three daughters, LadyEli- 
zabeth-Laura, born on March 54, 1760, Lady Charlotte Maria, 
born October U, 1761 , and Cady Anna Horatia, born on No¬ 
vember Hj 17 65. The Countess their mother was married to his 
Koval Highness W illiam Henry Duke of Gloucester * 11 

mistake* 
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mistake. What you take to be wards, I take to be 
guards, the sixteen soldiers, divided into two parties, 
the first at the prison-door, the second farther on, 
nearer the iron-gate j all in the suburbs. 

“Acts xxi. II. The reason why I said that 
there was nothing to answer in the Antitype was, 
because it does not appear that St. Paul's feet were 
bound ; lie was bound only aXtitrejn §u<rl, but not 
with ra-soaiy, fetters : nor indeed is it conceivable 
how Agabus could bind his own hands andfeet with 
one girdle. However, you see what opinion I have 
of the words xui vaj raviSa^, though I dare say 
nothing. The instances brought out of Pliny and 
Alciphron, are they of criminals of state ? If a?w<rss 
ever signifies a chain with which the feet are bound, 
Artzenius’s explication rriay be right. St. Mark, it 
is certain, thus distinguislieth : and though I never 
saw the Dissertation, yet I would venture five to 
one, that St. Paul’s feet were never fastened by 
either of the two a?aj(rs»j: I mean, that it is not 
proved. 

« xxi. 24. I point it as it is there (though I do 
not know how that is from the question), because 
otherwise I cannot construe it. T&tcuv is understood 
before toy, which otherwise ought to have been a. 
sSsy [tbtwv] wv (lor a) xt£lx^. sssoi <tb, E$tv. It may 
be so, or otherwise xxv. 11, because xdtr t yopsiv go¬ 
verns a genitive case, which xafafflfi&ett does not. 

“ xxi.3. I am not concerned in this note : but 
I think Mill is right. Birdoag, Luc. vi. 20, would 
not have been written S7rr,pas by an Attic ; nor 
vaSe, in Sophocles, (rqpdviS e by a Greek who was 
not an Attic. But dvaipavsviss, the participle ot the 
Aor. 2d passive, is most intolerable." 

May 23, 1771. 

<( To the question in your last, IVhat have I 
to hope for ? I answer, Every thing that is good, if 
you please ; or, on the other hand, nothing but 
misery : both, I am sure, in your own power and 

Vol. IV. A A choice. 
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choice. This is true, in spite of what all the World 
can do to the contrary. What stuff is this, say you, 
to a man who is upon the rack with the strangury, 
and whose only child refuses to live with him ? The 
very things, say I, looking a little higher, that were 
perhaps intended for your advantage, both in mind 
and body: or, if they were not intended so, may 
certainly be made so by yourself. 1 don't know that , 
say you. W by then I can only reply, as they do 
in the schools, Fergus two modo. e 1 am strangely 
disordered in my mind and bead,’ says t’other day 
Mr. * * * * of Pall-mall. «Shall 1 bear this, I, 
who have some thousand pounds a year ?’ Yes, 
say I, you had better bear it, unless you are sure 
that you are an independent being, and that you 
have nothing to account for hereafter, ( No,’ says 
he, £ I will not bear it,’ and clapt a pistol to His 
head, and so died like a fool, and a modern gentle¬ 
man, who owns no superior, and believes nothing of 
a future state.” 

May 26, 1771. 

<( Where there is no likelihood of conviction on 
either side, 1 think all disputing is foolish : but 
£-Kp«g could not be otherwise in any Greek writer; 
and £irijpa.$, the participle, would have been as wrong 
as hrapa, in the first person of the Aorist for hr^pa. 

“ I have said somewhere, that a verb or word of a 
contraiy signification to the expressed, may be 
fetched from the inexpressed ; by which I explain 
that line of Horace, where the most evident thing 
is denied; 

* Nil extra est olea ; nil intra est nuce (wall-nut) dari 
where from duri, in the latter part of the sentence, 
I fetch mollis , to the former.” 

July 7, 1771- 

“ I do not mention Dr. Heberden’s opinion of 
your complaint with the usual style of pity, because 
I am firmly persuaded that nothing cau befall a man 

but 
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but what is to his advantage, if he pleases; and 
more cannot be desired. This is Reason, little con¬ 
sidered or thought of; but strongly and clearly con* 
firmed by the Book you areemployed upon*. Hence, 
total confinement, mill-post legs, and apprehension 
of a stone in the kidneys, are of no great weight 
with one who is firmly under that persuasion, and 
thinks he has good authority for it, that no man is 
miserable but through his own fault. Providence 
and Religion have ordered otherwise; though he 
who thinks differently will have most human votes 
on his side, if that will do him any good.” 

August 15 , 1771. 

<c You ask what I mean by xala aubpcorrov. I an¬ 
swer, I do not know'. There are so many significa¬ 
tions of that expression, that it is difficult to say 
which is the true one ; the certain one is, I think, 
impossible. 1 have noted in my margin some places, 
which you may see, I suppose, in any Concordance. 
See also Josephus, Bell, Jud. vi. f). 2. and Aristid. 
Serm. Sacr. II. p. 2Q2. Homer. II. A. 271. xa\ 
hoct bj-aurov kycu. And qu. whether Et in 
that place to the Corinthians may not signify licet: 
although I had fought. See. But still that does not 
explain xala avopanrov, and is of no consequence. 

“As to lTim. ii- 5,1 knew that avbpooiros could not 
signify the man, which made me translate it one 
man, mediator between God and men, Christ Jesus. 
In the next verse, I do not understand the sense 
and construction of to gaplopicv xatpoig iMoig. If I 
have translated [x-eaiTtis the mediator, I have done 
wrong.” > 

Dec. 22, 1771, 

.“I had another reason for writing to you, 

which was, to mention a sentence in your last Letter 
to me : f I wish you would not conjecture too much 

* The New Testament, 

a A 3 about 
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about Providence.—What if Latin and Greek does 
go out of fashion ?—What if all the Royal Family 
relinquish a dissolute life, and many among the 
Subjects ?’ 

u It would have seemed very odd, that an old 
Christian, in his 7£)th year, should want such a 
piece of advice concerning Providence. And.what 
follows concerning Latin and Greek, and the Royal 
Family, would have been equally surprizing, had 
you not before in that Letter told me, that ‘ your 
head is strangely confused,’ I hope this will find 
you in a better situation of mind and body.” 

Feb. 16, 1770. 

“ I thank you for your literary prog, which I 
have not had time even to look into ; but will give 
you my opinion of them w hen I have read them. 
In the mean time, I am greatly prejudiced (I should 
not use that word) against Mr. Morclecai’s * opinion, 
as you represent it; knowing that there are many 
tilings which I do not know, and wliich were never 
designed that I should know in this world. I know 
how weak, and how strong this argument is. 

“ I shall soon want your advice in the form of a 
Will of ten lines, which I have drawn up, and 
will send you.” 

April 19, 1772. 

“ Dr. Heberden, in his letters to me, has never 
said a word of your state of health, which I think 
he w'ould have done had he thought it desperate ; 
and as to myself, I am of opinion, that the gout 
and the piles are not distempers, but remedies.” 

April 23, 1772. 

So then our accounts, I find, are not to be made 
by the rules of Justice, but of Mercy! Be it so. 

* Rev. Henry Taylor ; see under the year 1774. 

1 Ste it before in p, S 07 . 
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They are both very good girls, and daughters of the 
same Father. 

<f I was in hope that your other complaint had 
jostled out the stone ; which I am sorry to see makes 
its appearance again. One night, as I was lying in 
bed under the greatest torment with that disorder 
(mine was in the kidneys) I snatch t up the chamber¬ 
pot (I could scarce tell why, or what I was doing) 
as if to make water. After striving some time, I did 
at last make about two spoonfuls; on which I im¬ 
mediately found myself perfectly at ease, and in a 
much more comfortable situation than if I had not 
been in pain at all; whence it appears what a lux¬ 
urious thing pain is. I repeated the experiment 
several times afterwards, with the same success; 
whence I concluded that this little scoundrel of a 
stone had stopt up the water-gang in the kidneys, 
which I opened by striving. 1 mention this, if it 
may be of any rise to you.” 

August 13, 1772. 

ee Your case is very odd, and seems to me singular. 
I suppose you have already, or, if not, I wish you 
would propose it to Dr. Heberden, in the state you 
have done to me ; because, if there be any assistance 
in Art, I fancy you may have it thence ; or, i f not, 
that part of your situation, without hopes of Ife, 
or fear of death, is a very desirable one. 

1(1 The printing of the notes in the two little 
quarto’s next summer is a thing of so great uncer¬ 
tainty, both with regard to me and yourself, that 
I shall say nothing of it at present, as there is time 
enough to think of it: but any thoughts of coming 
to London, in my present circumstances, are death 
to, dear Sir, yours sincerely,” 

Oct, 4, 1772- 

“ What I meant bv the ab ipso I now understand; 
and from it we may judge what the Librarians did 
in the Antients, when a thing was obscure to them ; 
as I do not doubt have been done (though it cannot per- 
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haps now be proved) in manyplaces of the Scriptures. 

“ What is said by the Socinians, Arians, or Or¬ 
thodox, seems to me to be very little worth regard, 
when they are talking of things which they cannot 
understand, and perhaps never were designed to l?e 
understood by man in this state. The Letter of 
Ben Mordecai * is most excellent to this purpose. 
O shameful Creed of Athanasius !” 

Nov. 27 , 1772 - 

“ If you ask my opinion concerning the form of 
the edition, I answer, by no means ; because you 
will find insuperable difficulties before you are got 
half-way through, though, I confess, any thing 
pleases that explains. But, upon consideration, 
you will find that the old John-Trott way is the 
safest: and it is pretty much the same thing what¬ 
ever copy you follow ; for you must make no con¬ 
siderable alteration in the text (though you be sure 
it is right) against all the copies, or the majority of 
them ; of which very many instances might be 
given; which, in these books, any blockhead can 
defend from the consent of copies, and all the 
learned men in the world can never prove to be 
otherwise : for, in this case, ‘ nonprobasti, etiamsi 
probaveris and sense, reason, use, and criticism, 
are nothing against fact and obstinacy. In this very 
specimen which you have given there are three or 
four things, which probably did not come from the 
Evangelist himself. But I would not be the man 
who should say so. Why ? Because St. Paul has 
taught me a much better private rule, Rom. xiv. 22. 

; Ka la, treaulov g^g, Evafcrcuv rS &sS. 
jJre youjirmly persuaded oj the truth of anything ? 
Keep it to yourself, before God. Poor Mr. Lindsey 
was not at liberty to make use of this rule : you and 
I, private men, are ; who need not profess what we 
cannot believe: he, by his office, was obliged to do 
it, had not his honesty preponderated. Who can 
Bay how he would have acted on the same occasion ? 

* Seep. 356. 
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“ It seems to me impossible that our Saviour’s 
Divinity can be eluded, except a person who w 
certain! y often called ©soj, can be without &eior^s- 
I believe we are quite ignorant of these matters, not¬ 
withstanding all our systems; and when the Fathers 
Godhead is spoken of, it is called ’Af AIOS Mvotp-tf 
xod 0 etori)g, Rom. i. 20 ; whereas our Saviour says,, 
that ‘ all power hath been given to me.” 

Feb. 7, 1773. ■ 

tf No wonder Castalio interpreted as he did. H§ 
saw, when he came to translate, that m oq>br l crop.at * 
was nonsense in any shape. But Beza was a Genius, 
and of the Vulgate's quibus he would make ch sig¬ 
nify in quibus : and his authority was sufficient to 
our great interpreters. So John iii. 13 , when h^ 
could not tell what to do with 6 cov ev rcS opaviS 
(and he must have been very skilful if he could), he 
contends, that b cov signifies qui erat; as he might 
better have said, that cov signifies 6 siropcevos, qui 
futurns est ; which would have been equally true 
in language,- and much more to the purpose in that 
place.” 

April 16, 1773. 

« I thank you for your information concerning 
the quoter of 6 cov, which was a matter of curiosity ; 
for I was sure it never could be of conviction, from 
all the authorities in tlve world, till I could see an 
instance of those words signifying qui erat : espe¬ 
cially in one who distinguishes (Revelat. i. S) a ON, 
xai b HN, xa\ b ipj/of* svog, the same as Etrofumg, I 
should be very glad if you would send me (but I 
believe you cannot) an instance of those two words 
clearly signifying qui erat; especially when the 
foregoing are, 5 « t 5 «pavS xa)a€ag, For if it be 
said of any person, that he came doicn from heaven, 
there seems no great need to say in the next word% 

that 


* Acts xxvi. 16 , 
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that he was in heaven. 'O iuv sis rlv xfo.icw, &c. is 
right, because it was spoken by the Evangelist in his 
mm person, after our Saviour’s ascension : but o m 
h to) dpav<S is spoken by the Son of Man himself, at 
that very time conversing upon earth with Nico- 
demus, and affirming that at the same time he is in 
heaven. How this could be without two Human 
Natures, I do not understand. Dr. Whitby’s (ac¬ 
cording to his Divine Nature) labours under the 
same difficulty. Erasmus’s and Grotius’s notes seem 
tp come from persons who thought themselves 
obliged to say something upon what they did not 
understand. In the edition of Conjectures on the 
New Testament which you sent me, in the margin, 
against John iii. 13, I find these -words, ‘If Jos. 
Scaliger, Is. Casaubon, Grotius, Sahnasius, BochaTt, 
and Bentley, were to give their unanimous opinions, 
that 0 tov might signify who was , I should not be¬ 
lieve it without an exemplification. It is contrary 
to the nature of language, which all the opinions in 
the world cannot alter now. Surely Dr. Clarke could 
not be imposed upon by our version, wv, 

whereas I was Mind, John ix. 25.’ 

“ I fancy the note of Erasmus, which you have 
sent, discovers the whole affair. It was impossible 
the words hmv could be taken in their usual signifi¬ 
cation here : and therefore Erasmus gives them a 
new one ; ‘ Participium verti potest per prmteritum 
perfectum, qui erat (he should have said fait) in 
carlo, &c.’ Beza, who understood it. no more than 
Erasmus did, was glad however of such an authority, 
and so translates it est vel erat. It is no wonder 
that those who came after, being under the same 
circumstance of no^-understanding, should follow 
such great examples. This is not the only instance 
of the kind in the New Testament, where a word 
has bean forced into a signification it never has, for 
the sake of an hypothesis. 1 ' 

I do 
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June 27, 1773. 

ft I do not wonder that the t<3 fitwnxu. occasion 
a coolness between brother and sister, when I have 
seen so much between parent and child ; who I be¬ 
lieve is very sorry for What he has done, by his fleeing 
to Methodism, which, I can tell him, will not do. 

“The Fragment of Livy I see is advertised, in folio, 
price gi, to be had at Mr. Whiston’s shop, in Fleet- 
street. I fancy many will buy the Fragment who 
never read aline in the Author,’’ 

August 6, 1773. 1 

“ By some accident or other, the Fragments did 
not come hither till Friday morning last; and on 
the Thursday Dr. Heberden called here, and gave 
me such an account of them, as to make me less 
eager to see them than I was before. He is at an 
house of Mr. Martin's near Letherhead or Bookham; 
cannot tell how long he shall stay, but believes not 
long. The Editor * of the Fragment of Livy, who I 
find is an Honorary Doctor of Laws of the last brood 
at Oxon, seems to be pleased at having found an 

* This learned writer (Pavl James BnmsJ was for a conside¬ 
rable time employed byDr.Kennicottm the laborious task of col¬ 
lating MSS. and in a Latin address to the Doctor prefixed to this 
Fragment, gives the following account of it. Being at Rome in 
May 17?2* on a careful inspection of a Latin manuscript in the 
Vatican library, which contained the books of Tobit, Job, and 
Esther, he found that under them were characters much more 
antient, and that, therefore, tho^e books were, properly speaking, 
only first or foul copies. They seemed to be as old as the eighth 
century ; but, neglecting them, he determined if possible, to 
discover what had formerly been written on the leaves, and in 
this at length he happily succeeded. These leaves seem to have 
been taken out of various books, as appears from the diffbrenqe 
of the baud-writing, and contain the fragments of several works, 
—Mr. Bruns concludes with exulting that the noblest city in the 
world would have been ignorant pf a Fragment of her own best 
Historian, if she had not learned it from a native of Lubeck j 
and adds, that he is no less gratified by the opportunity which it 
affords him of recommending to the Learned, Dr, Kennieott’s 
great work, as, if any thanks are due, they are chiefly due to his 
employer, who, when he sent him to Kofne, desired him to 
inspect Lai in MSS. and, congratulating his discovery, advised 
him to publish this. 
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old shoe-buckle of a 1000 years age, of no use to any 
man living : the Creek man’s is of the same 

value; but the Finders I believe to be of very dif¬ 
ferent worth. I thank you for the B ishop of Clogher *, 
who I think was a great man.” 

Feb. 13, 1775. 

“ I have long wanted to ask you a question con¬ 
cerning your note on Rom. ix. 6 . ■ Yon say that 
♦ J. Munthe contends, that £% 0W, or, olov OTI, 
with an Indicative followed by dXXa, is agreeable,’ 
&c. There are several instances of £% mv —dJVAa, 
but not one with on, which word to me makes it 
quite unintelligibly Beza says, that Budaeus has 
shewn, by several instances, that ts is often omitted, 
in this sense. I have no doubt but tricks have been 
played here, from not understanding the ellipsis of 
«x, which ellipsis is seen in all the places of Dio¬ 
dorus : Ou^ olov S' OTK IxttsjtIcoxsv, &c. eS* 01 s’wl 
— rixvu dxx’, ’Ev ’Itradx, &c, JVon solum vero non 
excidit, &c,” 

Feb. 19, 1775- 

(C I believe I mentioned in my last, but the word 
_ might be blotted so as that you could not read it, 
that « or «x was the ellipsis : ov% olov 3a [«x] exir&flco- 
xsv ,— « 3 ’ oi alert tsxvcl «?A’, ’Ev ’Ier«dx &c. Look into 
all the instances out of Diodorus, and you will find 
the same ellipsis : olov [dlx] ijrt$t]r 5 <rt &c. £y olov 

[«} (psuystv fieAovlai &C. oTert [«] eruvs-iAabacrSat 
Ttvog, &c. rightly expressed in the version, though 
the Latins use the same ellipsis of non exactly in 
the same manner. 

“ It is easy to conceive that on might first come in 
from some reader, who took oW to signify it is 
impossible s instead of not only; as our translators 
did. 

“ I am very well satisfied within myself with this 
explication; but perhaps another may not be so. 
It seems wondenul that Mr. Munthe should miss 
what all his instances prove, and not one of OTI.” 

* Dr. Robert Clayton j of whom see under the year 1753. 
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KEV. WILLIAM CLARKE. 

(See vol. I. p. 222.) 

THE former Edition of these " Anecdotes’* 
having served as the ground-work of Dr. Kippis’s 
Memoir of this “ learned Divine and Antiquary” in 
the Blographia Britannica; I have no hesitation 
in reclaiming, with legal interest, the scattered ma¬ 
terials. Thus books are constantly made ; but not 
always thus honestly acknowledged. 

Mr. William Clarke was born at Haghmon 
Abbey in Shropshire, in the year 1696 ; and received 
his grammatical education at Shrewsbury school, 
under the care of Mr. Lloyd, for whom lie always 
entertained the highest regard. From Shrewsbury 
he was removed to St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
where he became a fellow Jan. 22, 1716-17. His 
election at so early a period of life was owing to a 
number of vacancies," occasioned by the removing of 
several Nonjuring Fellows, in consequence of an 
act of parliament *, He commenced B. A. 1715 ; 
in 171*) became M. A.; and the reputation which he 
acquired when young was such, that he was chosen to 
be chaplain to Dr. Adam Ottley, Bishop of St. Da¬ 
vid’s; but that Prelate dying in 1723, Mr. Clarke 
doth not appear to have received any advantage from 
the appointment. 


He 


* Of which, sec before in p. 247 . 
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“ DEAR SIR, Cambridge, .lime 28, 1*8*. 

« At my return out of Norfolk, which was last 
month, I received of Dr. Rutlierforth the agreeable 
present of your book; but i could not defer the 
pleasure of giving it an attentive perusal, before I 
made my grateful acknowledgments to you for it; 
being, well assured that nothing could come from my 
good friend at B listed, but what was perfcctum in- 
genio, doctrind expedition, et indust rid elaboration. 

“ I was so highly entertained, and so signally 
instructed, by your excellent performance, that I 
have resolved to give it a sedulous revisal as soon as I 
get to my living in Norfolk, whither I am going to¬ 
morrow for the vacation. In the mean time give me 
leave, good sir, to inform you that I think myself 
bound to thank you, as well on my own account as 
that of the publick. 1 esteem your kind present as a 
singular instance of your friendly regard, Icetus 
mehercule tam ipso demo , (plain a te esse datum. 
And I am certain,* the literary world has great 
reason to repute the publication of your book a truly 
valuable acquisition. 

t£ The subject is curious and recondite ; and yen 
have discussed it in a most masterly manner. All 
that lumber of learning is removed, and obscurity of 
disquisition, with which it has lain hitherto involved, 
so as to be in great part utterly unintelligible ; and 
every point relative to it is set forth in a very conspi¬ 
cuous and convincing light. At the same time you 
have not failed to adorn it with great compass and 
variety of true erudition ; and given illustrious spe¬ 
cimens of exquisite taste and discernment. 

“ t am sensible, dear sir, that I am oppressing 
your modesty, and perhaps incurring your offence, 
while I am- thus undisguisedly giving piy sincere 
testimony to your merit.; hut you must excuse these 
sudden and,ingenuous effusions of the heart, unin¬ 
fluenced by the contrivances of the head. The ex¬ 
traordinary signatures of genius and literature, with 
which your b°oV is so visibly : 1 nnr r ed, extort this 

open 
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open confession from me; and compel me not to 
deny it Hie just tribute of commendation, though 
somewhat perhaps disgustful to a delicate mind. 

“ I spend my days partly in this public scene of 
learning, and partly in a rural recess; at either of 
which places I should rejoice to see you and Mrs. 
Clai'ke. But, if I am not to expect that pleasure 
now, I hope you will favour me from time to time 
with your correspondence. It wall give me unusual 
satisfaction. A letter directed to me at Forncett, to 
be left at the Post-office in Wymondhain, Norfolk, 
will be sure to find me till next October, when f go 
into waiting. 

“ I beg you will present my respectful compli¬ 
ments to Mrs. Clarke: and believe me to be, your 
most obliged and faithful friend, Z. Brooke.” 

One more letter shall be given, from the pen of 
the venerable Bp. Sherlock. 

** reverend sir, t-’idham, May 16, 1758. 

“ I had the honour of yours of the 5th instant: 
and, though I have not been so happy as to know 
you personally, yet I am no stranger to your cha¬ 
racter, which makes me very willing to put any 
thing of mine under your direction. As to Mr. 
Whiston, and his partners in the edition, they have 
no concern in the case, for I took nothing of them 
for the liberty of printing. 

ct The only difficulty will be from the danger of 
reviving the controversy which lias been for some 
time asleep ; but I submit that consideration to you, 
and send you my consent to re-print the first Dis¬ 
course in my fourth volume, in such manner as you 
shall like. I am, sir, 

tf Your affectionate brother, and humble servant, 

Tfifo. London.” 

* This controversy has been noticed in a former volume, under 
the year 1758, when two of Bp, Sherlock's Semi mis, in conse¬ 
quence of the above permission, were re-published by Mr’. Clarke 
in a little duodecimo volume. 
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He was afterwards domestic chaplain to Tho¬ 
mas Holies Duke of Newcastle, in which situa¬ 
tion he did not continue long, as, in 1724, he 
was presented, by Abp. Wake, to the rector}' of 
Buxted * in Sussex. This promotion was conferred 
on him, without any solicitation of his own, partly 
on account of his extraordinary merit, and partly 
from a regard to the special recommendation of the 
learned Dr. William Wotton, whose daughter he 
had married. 

In 1/30, Mr. Clarke gave to the publick a spe¬ 
cimen of his literary abilities in an elegant Latin 
Preface to his father-in-law Dr. Wotton’s Collection 
of the Welsh Laws J f. Mr. Clarke took a copy of 
the famous Chichester Inscription ; which he 
printed, and had it engraved in that Preface. This 
plate was afterwards presented (by the Kev. Edward 
Clarke) to the late Sir William Burrell; with many 
curious papers relative to the county of Sussex ; and 
a drawing of a piece of Roman pavement found in 
the Bishop’s garden at Chichester, which, by the 
proportions, was supposed to have covered a room 
30 feet square, and of which the Duke of Richmond 
gave die Society of Antiquaries a drawing, in 1749. 
* 

* I11 the former edition of this work I had mentioned, on tilt 
authority of a respectable fellow-collegian with Mr. Qarke, that 
he had obtained the living of Buxted by the favour of Bp. 1 jam, 
and the assistance of the Duke of Newcastle ; and that the Duke 
was some years afterwards so angry with Mr. Clarke for offering 
to vote for Mr. Medley, the squire of his parish of Buxted, as to 
abuse him grossly, and forbid him his house $ which I should not 
now repeat, but that it has been noticed by Dr. KAppis, and as 
it gives me an opportunity of clearing up the matter by an un¬ 
questionable document: ** My Father did not obtain Buxted 

either by Bp. Hare or the Duke of Newcastle, but solely by means 
of Dr, Wotton, who recommended him to Archbishop Wake, 
The Duke wrote him a letter of reprimand on his voting for Mr, 
Medley, then one of the candidates for Seaford in Sussex ; but I 
have a most friendly letter of the Duke to him, just before he 
died, among my papers i and he afterwards made bis son his 
domestic chaplainRev, Edward Clarke to Mr, Nichols, 

f Of which see more particularly under the year 1730 , 
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In February 1737, he tells Mr. Bowyer, “ I was 
for a few days in great fear of an Archdeaconry * ; 
but was very happily relieved from that dignity. 
Next to the hazards of the press, the most terrible 
thing is a small dignity in the Church.” 

In September 1738, he was made prebondary 
and residentiary of the prebend of Hova villa, in 
the cathedral church of Chichester ~\~- 

The et Discourse on the Commerce of the Ro¬ 
mans,” which was highly extolled by Dr. I ay lor ^ 
in his " Elements of the Civil Law,” was written 

* The Archdeaconry of CMcbester became vacant in December 
1736, by the death of James Williamson, M. A.; and Mr. Talbot 
succeeded to it. 

f To tliis preferment Ur. Taylor alludes, in the following 
friendly letter, prefixed to his fe Lectioncs Lysiacie 

ef Vii'o amicissimo Gulielmo Clarke, Canonico Cicestrensi, 
u Grave nomen amicitiae semper fmsse duxi, gravissimum 
hodie sensi : cum ant modestiain Tuam kesura e~set pubfica h&c 
gratulatio, aut levitatem meam proditnra benelieiomm reticent ia. 

I n qui, tamen solicit udine plus amicitite nostne quam ptidori Tuo 
tribui; maluique ab omnibus meaiii deside rari prudentiam^ quam 
k Te officii mtionem. Nam prater ilium fractum jucim- 
dissimte Tiue eoosuetniliDLS qiiem cum ceteris pei eepi, ut h le 
semper et mgenio emendatior et moribus elegantior disced 
dernn* singular! porro studiorum nostromm rationem et adju- 
visti consilio, et excepisti benevolent ift. Uncle parum mihi ve- 
rendum fuisse arbitrabar, ne fortuiiam Tuam sequt v idevetur 
obsequii nostxi signification aut minus id spectare quod tlebeo, 
quam dignitatem quam nuper cons ecu t us es* \erum sit san^, 
quanquam non ita est tamen, Tanti profecto pent habeo ut Te 
colerem, amoremque meum testatum facerem etiam pencil lo 
suspicionis. Ego interea neque adulari possum, ueque Te dili- 
gcrc non possum , neque ulla erit tanta fortuna 1 ua, (sit licet 
aut Tub virtutibus digna, aut expcctationi nostrm asqiialis) ut 
ego earn lnbentius piEedicem quam ingenii Tui ct hrananitatis 
kudes, Quaeso igitur, ut Lysias, suavissimus Orator, et, quod 
me am diligentiam et excit£isse et commendare possit maxing, 
cx eo ijenere scriptorum quorum ad disciplines recolendas 1 u 
milii semper auctor exstitisti, ob&equii rnci supersit mou|? 
mentunj, eamque amicitise nostr^e memoriae perennitatem con- 
ciliet, quam velit ille qui Te ex anhno,ut debel, colit observatque. 

Scripsi ldibus Octobris m, dcc. xxxviii* ex 
aidibus tuis 

+ Who calls it <c a curious discourse by a very good hand 3 
and adds, (< which my reader will perceive, without my informa¬ 
tion, to be the b«§t thing in this performance / 1 

either 
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either by Mr. Clarke or Mr. Bowyer; and is re¬ 
printed in the volume of “ Miscellaneous Tracts," 
and in “ The Progress of Maritime Discovery/' 
which has since been published by his grandson. 

Maurice Johnson, in a letter to Roger Gale, 
esq. dated March 17, 1743-4, says: “We had 
last Tuesday a letter from Mr. W. Bowyer, the 
printer, a member, who wrote, that his friend Mr. 
Clarke, a prebendasy of Chichester, (likewise a 
most learned and worthy member) had acquainted 
him, there had lately been found in that city * a 
Roman coin, representing Nero and Drusus, sons 
of Germanicus, on horseback, and on the reverse, 
C. CAES. DIVI. AVG. PRON. AVG. P. M. TR. 
P.III. P. P. In the middle S. C. (which I find 
in Occo's Caligula A. U. C. 791, A.D. 40 , p. 69) 
which, says he, though the very same which Patin 
on Suetonius, Mediobarbus, &c. have given us 
before, yet brings one advantage to the place 
where it was found, as it is a confirmation of the 
antiquity of the Chichester inscription, which, you 
know, is a little contested in Horsley, and proves 
the early intercourse of the Romans with the Regni, 
contrary to the opinion which Bishop Stillingfleet 
conceived for want of such remains -p.” 

* Notin the City, but at Rooks Hill near it. 

f ,r In No. 379 of the Philosophical Transactions, p. 391, is 
Roger Gale’s account of a Roman inscription found at Chi¬ 
chester ; engraved also in Stukeley’s Itineraiy, I, pi. xlix. and in 
the Preface to Heame’s edition of Domerham, 1/2S, p.xxxviii. 
&c. with Remarks by Dr, E, Bayly of Havant, who first took a 
copy of it, and asserted his reading against Gale, different in the 
most material parts. Hearne added his own remarks upon it ; 
but the copy in Horsley, and one taken and engraved by the late 
Rev. W illiam Clarke, chancellor of Chichester, in its present 
state, since it was placed in tire Duke of Richmond’s gardens, 
give a totally different and more probable turn to the 5th line, 
reading Cogidubnir. leg. Aug. in Brit, instead of'C r. magni Brit. 
Horsley republished the inscription, with Gale's and Stukeley’s 
remarks at large, and Professor Ward’s objections to tha 
character of a British king.” Gough’s British Topography, 
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Mr. Clarke’s principal printed work is, “ The 
Connexion of the Roman, Saxon, and English 
Coins; deducing the Antiquities, Customs, and 
Manners of each People to modern Times ; particu¬ 
larly the Origin of Feudal Tenures, and of Parlia¬ 
ments : illustrated throughout with critical and his¬ 
torical Remarks on various Authors, both sacred and 
profane.” This work was published, in one volume, 
4 to, in 1767 ; and its appearance from tlie press 
was owing to the discovery made by Martin Folkes, 
esq. of the old Saxon pound. In the Dedication 
to the Duke of Newcastle, he takes a public oppor¬ 
tunity not only of thanking his Grace for the obli¬ 
gations he had received, but also of acknowledging 
that they were not the effects of importunity, but 
owing to that disposition of doing good to others, 
that spirit of beneficence, by which his Grace was 
so remarkably distinguished. Mr. Clarke’s per¬ 
formance was perused in manuscript by the 
Right Honourable Arthur Onslow, Speaker of the 
House of Commons, who honoured him with 
some useful hints and observations ; but he was 
chiefly indebted to Mr. Bowyer, who took upon 
him all the care of the publication, drew up se¬ 
veral of the notes, wrote part of the dissertation 
on the Roman sesterce, and formed an admirable 
index to the whole. By this work, Mr. Clarke 
acquired a great and just reputation. Indeed it 
reflects honour upon the country by which it is pro¬ 
duced ; for there are few performances that are more 
replete with profound and curious learning. 

In 17&S, Mr. Clarke obtained, from Abp. Corn- ' 
wallis, permission to resign the rectory of Buxted 
(after having held it more than 34 years) to his son 
Edward, through the unsolicited interest of the late 
Marquis Cornwallis ; who was pleased to recollect 
the intimacy that had subsisted between himself and 
the Rev. Edward Clarke in the Island of Minorca. 

In June 1770, he was installed Chancellor of the 

church 
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church of Chichester #; and in August that year 
was presented to the vicarage of Amport -f~ ; on' the 
death of Dean Harwood; neither of which prefer¬ 
ments he long enjoyed, dying Oct. 21, 1771, at 
the age of 75, of a suppression of urine. He had 
been afflicted with the gout for three months in the 
spring of that year. 

So attentive was Mr. Clarke to the interests of the 
Chapter of Chichester, and so admirably did he 
manage the jarring passions of its members ; that it 
was observed after his death: “ The peace of the 
church of Chichester has expired with Mr. Clarke." 

The following inscription was written by him in 
1745 , with an intent that it should have been put up 
at the expence of the Dean and Chapter ; but the 
rest of that body being averse, the plan was laid 
aside: 

“ Hanc Patrum et Episcoporum serlem, 
quam sacravit olim Sherboniana pietas, 
ipsa tandem operis vetustate 
eyanidain fere aut deletam, 
revocavit denuo et restituit 
Matthias Cicestrensis, A. D. 1746. 

Cujus beneficii memoriam 
Poster is traditam et conservatam 
esse voluerunt 
Decanus et Capitulum.” 

Besides the writings already mentioned, Mr. 
Clarke joined with Mr. Bo wye r in the translation of 
Trapp’s Lectures on Poetry, and in Annotations on 
the Creek Testament; and was the author of several 
of the notes subjoined to the English version of 
Bleterie's Life of the Emperor Julian. 

* To which the rectories of Chittingley and Pevcnsey are 
annexed. 

t The vicarial residence at Amport he gave up to a friend, 
who died in July 1771 } a man of fortune, who had good pre¬ 
ferment of his own, and kept a carriage* hut preferred living at 
Amport, las native place. 


He 
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He left behind him a considerable number of 
manuscripts, among which were some excellent 
Sermons: the publication of these, at the express 
recommendation of the late Bishop Bagot, has not 
appeared. Some of the best were given at his 
Lordship’s request to the late Bishop of Chichester, 
Sir William Ashbumham, bart.: and at his death, 
were inadvertently burnt with some other papers. 

Among his MSS. are also some very valuable 
letters from the different Literati of the age, who 
had corresponded with himself and Dr. Wotton. 

He had also drawn up a short account of “ The 
Antiquities of the Cathedral of Chichesterwhich 
has lately been presented by his grandson to Mr. 
Hey *, the Historian of that City. 

Some Letters of Mr. Boyle, in possession of the 
Rev. Henry Miles of Tooting, F. R. S. increased by 
a part of the collection which had been communi¬ 
cated to Dr. Wotton by Mr. Boyle, were presented 
by Mr. Clarke to Dr. Birch, through the hands of 
Mr. Bowyer. 

Bv his only wife Anne, daughter of the cele¬ 
brated Dr. Wotton, Mr. Clarke had three children ; 
two of whom survived him ; Edward, of whom here¬ 
after ; and a daughter, who inherited not only the 
virtues of her parents, but their passion for litera¬ 
ture. She died at Chichester, and was buried in 
a cemetery adjoining the Cathedral. 

In the different volumes of the “ Anecdotes” now 
before the reader, are several letters, and extracts 
of letters, written to our learned Printer by Mr. 
Clarke ; which display him to great advantage, as a 
man of piety, a friend, and a scholar. One passage of 
another letter, which shews the disposition of his mind 
in a very agreeable point of view, shall here be given. 

1 find the Archbishop [Seeker] and you are intimate; 
he trusts you with secrets; but I could tell you a 
secret, which nobody knows but my wife; that 

See Mr. Hey’s History of Chichester, p. 408. 

Vol. IV. B tt 
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if our Deanry should be ever vacant in my time 
(which is not likely) I would not accept it.—I would 
110 more go into a new way of life, furnish new 
apartments. &c. than Mrs. Bowyer would go to a 
Lord-mayor’s ball. I have learnt to know that at 
the end of life these things are not worth our 
notice*.” April 8, 1767. 

An honourable and classical tribute was paid by 
the Rev. Edward Clarke to his father’s memory, in 
the following epitaph : 

“ Memoriae Sacrum 
Wilhelmi Clarke, A. M. 

Cancel lari i et Canonic! Eeclesiae Cicestrensis: 
Quem pietate. Uteris, moribus urbanis, 
humnnitate et modestia ornatum 
concives et famiEares sui 
uno ore ubique confessi sunt; 
et si ipsi siliissent, 
testarentur ipsi us scripta : 

In comm uni vita comis, laetus, util is, 
facile omnes perferre ac pati promptus, 
ingenui pudoris, magni et liberalis aninil: 

In ecclesia suadens, facundus concionatov. 
ut non solum in aures fkleliutn, 
sedetlam iti animos 
veridica stillaret oratio, 
precibus offerendus fervibus et proffuens, 
ut, tanquam sanctior flamma, 
in ccelos ascendere viderentur : 

In parochia pastor vigil, laborum plenus, 
indoctis magister, tegris solamen, 
abjectis spes, pauperibus crumena : 

* To this we may add the following f&ct: When the Duke of 
Newcastle had retired from the duties of his high station, and 
was one day in familiar intercourse with an old friend; that 
friend asked his Grace, how it came to happen, that, amidst 
the many Divines he had raised to the Episcopal Bench, he never 
thought on Mr. William Clarke ?” " Thought of him !” replied 
the Duke ; “ why, my dear sir, he was seldom out of my mind ; 
hut Mr. Clarke never asked me,” See p. 329. 
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tamen eleemosynas suas adeo occult^, 
adeo late; disseminavit, 
ut ilias non nisi dies ultima judicii ultimi 
revelare potuerit. 

Natus est anno 1696 in cornitatu Salopiensi 
et coenobio de Hashmen : 

Primis literis imbutus in Sulopiae schola : 
collegii S’ti Johannis, Cantabrigiae, socius : 
Primo Adamo Ottley, Menevensi Episcopo, 
postea Duci Novo-Castrensi, Thome Holies, 
a sacris domesticis : 

tandem ad rectoriam de Buxted inter Regnos 
a Wilhelmo Wake, Archiepiscopo Cantuariensi, 
propter sua et egregia soceri sui 
Wilhelmi Wottoni merita, 
sine ambitu collatus. 

Obiit Cieestriae, Oct, 21, A. D, 1771.” 
S'cpulchrale inarmor, quo subjacet Cicestria *, 
virente adhuc viridi seneetd *, 
mente solidd et serend, sic inscripsit 

The sic inscripsit refers to the following short 
inscription, whicli is engraved upon the tomb-stone 
in Chichester cathedral, behind the choir, near 
the entrance to the Duke of Richmond’s vault: 

« Depositum Gulielmi Clarke, A. M. 
Canonici et Cancellarii hujus Ecclesim : 
qui obiit [Octobris 21°] 

A,D. [ 1771 ] rntatis [7 5.3 

Uxorem Annam, 

Guliehni Wottoni, S. T. P. 
et Annae Haminondi filiam ; 
et Liberos duos 
superstites, reliquit.” 

f£ Hitherto,” says Dr. Kippis, “ we have been 
enabled to proceed chiefly from the assistance of the 
materials afforded us in Mr. Nichols’s ‘ Anecdotes of 
Mr. Bowyer.’ In what farther occurs, we are solely 

* This was not long before his decease. 

u jj 2 indebted 
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indebted to the elegant pen of our great modern Foot 
Mr. Hayley. This gentleman, whose genius is 
accompanied with every private virtue, was most 
intimately acquainted with Mr. and Mrs. Clarke ; 
and, upon our application to him for some informa¬ 
tion concerning them, obligingly suspended his own 
important pursuits, to comply with our request. 
Accordingly lie hath favoured us with the following 
characters of his two excellent friends; which we 
shall insert exactly in his own words, and with 
which we are happy to conclude and adorn the pre¬ 
sent article. 

“ Mr. Clarke was not only a man of extensive 
erudition, but lie had the pleasing talent of com¬ 
municating his various knowledge, in familiar con¬ 
versation, without any appearance of pedantry or 
presumption:. There was an engaging mildness in 
his countenance and manner, which brought to the 
remembrance of those who conversed with him the 
portrait of Erasmus,—Indeed he bore a great re¬ 
semblance to that celebrated personage in many 
particulars : in the delicacy^of his constitution, in 
the temperance of his life, "in Ins passion for letters, 
in the modest pleasantry of his spirit, and in the 
warm and active benevolence of his heart. As men, 
they had both their foibles ; but foibles of so trivial 
a nature, that they are lost in the radiance of their 
beneficent virtues. 

“ Antiquities -were the favourite study of Mr. 
Clarke, as his publications sufficiently shew: but 
lie was a secret, and by no means an unsuccessful. 
Votary of the Muses. He wrote English verse with 
ease, elegance, and spirit. Perhaps' there are few 
better epigrams in our language than the. following, 
which he composed on seeing the words Dimas 
ultima inscribed on the vault belonging to the Dukes 
of Richmond in the Cathedral of Chichester. 

* Did he, who thus inscrib’d the wall, 

RotTcad, or not believe St. Paul, 

Who 
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Who says there is, where'er it stands, 

Another house not made with hands, 

Or may we gather from these words, 

That house is not a house of Lords * V 

C€ Among the unstudied pieces of his classic 
poetry, there were some animated stanzas descri¬ 
bing the character of the Twelve English Poets, 
whose portraits, engraved by Vertue, were the 
favourite ornament of his parlour: but he set so 
modest and humble a value on his poetical compo¬ 
sitions, that I believe they were seldom committed 
to paper, and are therefore very imperfectly pre¬ 
served in the memory of those to whom he sometimes 
recited them* His taste and judgment in poetry 
appears, indeed,, very striking in many parts of his 
learned and elaborate Connexion of Coins* His 
illustration of Nestor's cup, in particular, may be 
esteemed as one of the happiest examples of that 
light and beauty, which the learning and spirit of 
an elegant Antiquary may throw on a cloudy and 
mistaken passage of an antient Poet- 

i£ He gave a very beneficial proof, of his zeal for 
literature, by the trouble he took in regulating the 
library of the Cathedral to which he belonged. He 
persuaded Bishop Mawson to bestow a considerable 
sum towards repairing the room appropriated to this 
purpose* He obtained the donation of many valua¬ 
ble volumes from different persons ; and, by his 
constant and liberal attention to this favourite object, 

* The inscription, which is on a mural tablet at the East end 
of the Duke's vault, near St. Mai Vs chapel, is in these words : , 

" Sihi et suis, posterisque eorum,- 
Hoc Hypegseum vivus FX. 

Carolus Richmondian Livmiin, 
et Albhuaci dux, 
anno icue Christiana^ I7§). 

L H&c esf Downs ultima.” 

f These iMim, the favour of the &rv. JamM Sianier 
Clarke, the writers grandson, are now lli'5t r presented to the 
ipufeUck; 1 (See (ton ih% 2T<1) 

* i£k .*,:!••:) r • •- 4 ' ‘ * ■> v ; 

i i raised 
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*aised an inconsiderable and neglected collection of 
books, into a very useful and respectable public 
library. 

“ As to his talents as a Divine, he might, I think, 
be rather esteemed as an impressive and doctrinal, 
than as an highly eloquent Preacher, In the more 
important points of his professional character, he 
was entitled to much higher praise. In strict at¬ 
tention to all the duties of a Christian Pastor, in the 
most active and unwearied charity, he might be 
regarded as a model to the Ministers of our Church. 

■—Though his income was never large, it was his 
custom to devote a shilling in every guinea that he 
received, to the service of the poor.—As a master, 
as a husband, and as a father, his conduct was 
amiable and endearing; and, to close this imperfect 
sketch of him, with his most striking feature, He 
was a man of unaffected piety, and evangelical sin¬ 
gleness of heart. 

“ Having thus given you a slight yet a faithful 
account of Mr. Clarke, let me now speak of the 
admirable woman who was the dear companion of 
his life, and the affectionate rival of his virtues. 
Mrs. Clarke inherited, from her father Wotton, the 
retentive memory by which she was distinguished ; 
and she possessed the qualities in which Swift con¬ 
sidered him as remarkably deficient, penetration and 
wit. She seemed, indeed, in these points, rather 
related to the laughter-loving Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
than to his solemn antagonist. The moral excellence 
of her character was by no means inferior to the 
sprightly activity of her mind. Nature and educa¬ 
tion never formed, I believe, a more singular and 
engaging compound of good-humoured vivacity and 
rational devotion. Her whole life seemed to be di¬ 
rected by the maxim, which one of our English 
Bishops adopted for his motto, ‘ Serve Cod, and be 
ehearjfui There was a degree of irascible quickness 

* Dr. John Hacket, Bishop of-Lichfield and Coventry. It is 
inscribed on his print, prefixed to las Century of Sermons. 

in 
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hi her temper, but it was such as gave her rather an 
agreeable than a dangerous spirit to her general 
manners. Her anger was never of long continuance, 
and usually evaporated in a comic bon-mot , or in a 
pious reflexion. She was perfectly acquainted with 
the works , of our most celebrated Divinss, and so 
familiar-with the English Muses, that, even in tire 
decline of her life, when her recollection was im¬ 
paired by age and infirmities, she would frequently 
quote, and with great happiness of application, all 
our eminent Poets. She particularly delighted in 
the wit of Butler ; and wrote herself a short Poem, 
which I am unable to recover, in the manner of 
Hudibras. 

“ Her sufferings on the death of her excellent 
husband were extreme ; and though she survived 
him several years *, it was in a broken and painful 
state of health. Through the course of a long life, 
and in the severe maladies that preceded her disso¬ 
lution, she displayed all the virtues of a Christian 
with uniform perseverance, but without ostentation. 

“ Such, my dear Sir, were the amiable persons, 
of whom you wish me to speak. I have endeavoured 
to give you a very simple description of two cha¬ 
racters, who being themselves most steadily attached 
to simplicity and truth, would have been wounded 
by the varnish of less faithful and more elaborate 
praise : yet, as they were both fond of verse, I am 
tempted'to add a little tribute of affectionate respect 
to their memory, in the following epitaph : 

“ Mild William Clarke, and Anne his wife. 
Whom happy love had join'd in life. 

United in an humble tomb, 

Await the everlasting doom. 

And blest the dead ! prepar’d as these, 

To meet their Saviour’s just decrees ! 

* She was born in June 1700, and died July 11, 1783, Her 
mother, Wotton, was one of the family of Hammond of St, 
Alban’s Court; near Canterbury; which family produced James 
Hammond, the Elegiac Poet. 

On 
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On earth their hearts were known to feel 
Such charity, and Christian zeal, 

That should the world for ages last. 

In adverse fortune’s bitter blast, 

Tew friends so warm will man find here. 
And God no servants more sincere." 


An Impromptu on some of the English Poets, 
by the Rev. William Clarke, 

See the Fathers of Verse, 

In their rough uncouth dress, 

Old Chaucer and Gower array’d; 

And that Fairy-led Muse, 

.Which in Spenser we lose. 

By Fashion’s false power bewray’d. 

In Shakspeare we trace 
All Nature’s full grace. 

Beyond it his touches admire ; 

And in Fletcher we view 
Whatever Fancy could do. 

By Beaumont’s correcting its fire. 

Here’s rare surly Ben, 

Whose more learned pen 

Gave laws to the Stage and the Pit. 
Here ’a Milton can boast ■ 

His Paradise Lost; 

And Cowley his Virtue and Wit, 

Next Butler, who paints 
The zeal-gifted Saints; 

And Waller’s politeness and ease ; 
lhen Dry den, whose lays 
Deserv’d his own bays. 

And, labour’d or negligent, please. 


There 
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There sportively Prior 
Sweeps o'er the whole lyre* 

With fingers and fancy divine; 

While Addison's Muse 
Does each virtue infuse ; 

Clear* chaste* and correct* in each line. 

To close the whole Scene* 

Lo ! Pope’s moral spleen ; 

Ye Knaves* and ye Dunces* beware! 

Like lightning he darts 
The keen shaft at your hearts* 

Your heads are not worthy hi$ care,’' 

The following letter from a Right Honourable 
Statesman, addressed to Mr. Clarke in the younger 
part of his life* will shew the estimation in which 
his character was at that early period considered. 

STR ? Horse Guards* Aug. 23* 1732. 

ef As I have been writing many circular letters 
to desire the favour of votes anti interests ; when I 
came to your name* 1 thought I should turn the style 
from requests into thanks* all accounts from our 
part of the country mentioning your kindness in a 
very particular manner. I assure you I am fully 
sensible of the obligation I have to you, in making 
so great a turn in Buxted parish* which I hear is 
likely almost to a man to go for Mr. Butler and my¬ 
self. Our accounts from other parts of the country 
are pretty sanguine also, 1 design* however, to 
make them a visit in a short time ; and when I come 
your way* if you will give me leave* I will wait o\\ 
you. Mr.Ollin* I hear* has appeared very much 
our friend ; if you think proper* I should be glad if 
you made him my compliments on this occasion. 
I hear the gentlemen that set up Mr, Fuller 
have persuaded Si r Cecil Bishopp to join with him ; 
what effect that will have in our part of the country* 
l do not know* but I should think not a bad one, 
Xhey seeoi to think* they can frighten the people 

out 
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out of their own senses into their interests; but I 
cannot imagine, when people think coolly, that 
Sussex can believe the lies and stories that are in¬ 
dustriously spread about; and I may venture to say 
to you, I hope without vanity, that if my Brother 
and I can be supposed to be giving up the freedom 
and liberty of an Englishman, we must first be di¬ 
vested of our understandings, and that share of pro¬ 
perty in this kingdom which Providence has allotted 
to us. Forgive the liberty I take with you ; I own 
1 am not a little hurt when I think on that subject; 
but it is with great ease of mind, and full satisfaction, 
when I write it to one for whom nobody can have a 
greater esteem than, Sir, 

Your faithful, humble servant, H. Pelham.” 

To the merits of Mr. Clarke in his official capacity 
as Chancellor of Chichester, let the following letter 
from Archbishop Seeker bear testimony : 

“ GOOD MR. CLARKE, Lambeth, Jan, 3, 1764. 

“ 1 am quite ashamed to see the date of your 
obliging letter; which was soon followed by your 
accurate reports concerning the parishes which you 
had taken the pains to visit at my request. Indeed 
I have been somewhat busier than ordinary of late ; 
but that ought not to have hindered me from writing 
earlier acknowledgments to you. I can only say 
for myself, that my amendment begins with the 
new year, of which 1 heartily wish you many happy 
returns. You have done a very valuable piece of 
sendee to me and my successors ; and I wall take 
care that they shall know it. 

“ I thank you for the improvements which you 
have made in your chancel at Buxted since my visi¬ 
tation. I am sure you will do every thing that you 
can do towards putting Dr. Saunders’s charities upon 
a right footing again. If you can point out to me 
any way in which I can assist you, it will give me 
great pleasure, 


“ Give 
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« Give me leave to assure you, good Mr. Clarke, 
that I have the strongest sense of my obligations to 
you ; and am, with very great regard and esteem, 
anti all good wishes, 

Your loving brother, Tho. Cant." 

On the publication of his admirable volume on 
Saxon Coins, he received the following testimonial 
from the Duke of Newcastle : 

ef DEAR SIR, Claremont, April 6, 1767. 

‘ f I must return you my thanks for your most 
agreeable and valuable present. The book itself, 
from the extensive knowledge that it is shewn in it, 
must do honour to the author, with ail those who are 
particularly conversant in that study, or have a re¬ 
gard for Learning in general. My greatest ambition 
is, to have deserved what your goodness and par¬ 
tiality have induced you to say of me. Proud I am, 
that one of your distinguished abilities and character 
should have such a favourable opinion of me, who 
have had the honour and pleasure to be intimately 
known to you for so many years. Laudari ti lau¬ 
dato viro maxima laus est. It has been my mis¬ 
fortune, not to have had it in my power, for my 
own sake, as well as for that of the pubiick, to 
bring you into a more exalted station in your pro¬ 
fession. I have ever had the greatest regard and 
friendship for you ; you have now' laid me under an 
obligation which 1 can never forget. I most heartily 
wish you your health, and all happiness and pros¬ 
perity to you and your family. I am, dear sir. 

Your most obliged friend, 

and affectionate humble servant, 

Holles Newcastle." 

If the noble Duke may be supposed to have joined 
the compliments of a Courtier to those of a Friend ; 
let us take the opinion of one who will be uni¬ 
versally allowed to have been a proper judge of lite¬ 
rary merit, 

DEAH 
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The Rev. Edward Clarke was born at Buxtecl, 
March 16, 1730 ; B. A. of St. John’s college, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1752: and, after being elected a fellow of 
that society, proceeded M. A. 1755 ; and was pre¬ 
sented by George Viscount Middleton to the rectory 
of Pepperharrow, Surrey, in 175&- He was, like his 
father, a man of genius, and an excellent scholar *. 

* If proof of this were wanting, it would appear from the 
following sprightly letter to Mr, Bowyer, dated Bury, Dec. 5, 
1753, “ You see/ Sir, that no change of climate makes me ever 

forget mv friends and benefactors. Sen R cwjt/r, seujvrs ilct jus- 
sere exul, 1 have still White-Fry ars in view. I still do not forget 
to thank you for your bill of exchange upon Thurlboum, who 
very graciously admitted it ; and also the Bishop’s pamphlet, 
I have enquired, as you desired me, about Mr. Baker's will * 
but find it along one, and fear yon would not be at the expence 
of having a copy taken of it. Would you have me send you War¬ 
ren’s Hierddes ? How does our Hey ling o on ? Do you think 
of touching up Faber ? I want to know your conjectures about 
that 1 enerajde relick of old lead which I put into your hands as 
we came from [seeing] Hamlet. I believe 1 forgot to tell you that 
my Father had a very fair Denarius sent him this summer by the 
Bishop, who had it from Mr, Fuller, who had it from my Lord 
Northampton, whose workmen found it in the walls of Pevensey 
castle. This account resembles the traducee of Agamemnon's 
sceptre; but however it confirms the antiquity of that Castle, 
and of Roman invasions of this island. Dr, Ashton left his MSS, 
to Mr. Keller of Jesus : the Bishop of Ely has advised him to ask 
leave of the Bishop of London to inscribe Tertullian's Apology, 
which the Doctor left, to bis Lordship, It will make about a 
lour or five shilling book. Ashton destroyed all his Sermons; 
for the Bishop of London enquired after some he had heard 
preached, which were not found. Our Fellows have made im¬ 
portations of books from Italy and Hamburgh; such as the 
Musajura Florentinum, Scipio Maifei’s works, Cbrsini’s pieces, 
Refiner's Dion Cassius, r &c. &c. The chief of Corsini's are. Fasti 
Index Notar. Gr^c, in Seitorius's manner, in which there 
is a fine comment on the Sandwich marble. Mr. Symonds, 
whose dialogue you read, is desirous of your acquaintance; 
which I hope you will not disappoint him in. He will certainly 
print; you can liave no objection to an author. He will be in 
town this month, and I have desired bun to call upon you; and 

you Li 
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His taste, and wit, gave peculiar charms to his con¬ 
versation ; in which he particularly excelled. 

His first publication, I believe, was in the <f Luc- 
tus Academia; Cantabrigiensis,” in 1751, on the 
death of Frederick Prince of Wales; where he has a 
copy of Greek Hexameters. 

He published in 1755, <£ A Letter to a Friend in 
Italy ; and Verses on reading Montfaucon.” 

In concert with Mr. Bowyer, he projected the 
improvement of a Latin Dictionary, bv reducing 
that of Faber from its present radical to a regular 
form. One single sheet of this work was com¬ 
pleted ; when the design dropped for want of due 
encouragement. 

In 1759 he published <( A Sermon, preached at the 
Rolls chapel, Dec. 9; being the Day appointed to 
return Thanks to Almighty God, for the Victory over 
the French Fleet, on the 20th of November last.” 

In 1760 he had the honour toattend his Excellency 
George William Earl of Bristol, his Britannic Ma¬ 
jesty’s Embassador Extraordinary, and Minister Ple¬ 
nipotentiary to Madrid, in the quality of chaplain : 
and. during his residence there of nearly two years, 
made it his business to collect such information, 
hints,- and materials, relative to the present state of 
Spain, as might either gratify the curiosity of his 
friends, or prove of some utility to the publick in 
general. 

you'll oblige me in listing iui gregis huncet for tern crcde, honum- 
que . E. Clarke "“-John Symonds, esq. mentioned in p*3S2 f was 
educated at St. John's college, Cambridge, from whence he was 
elected to a Fellowship (not on the old foundation) at Peter-House 
by the interest of Bp. Keene, then Master) B.A T 17 52j M.A. 1754, 
He was appointed Professor of Modern History and Languages in 
177 L on the death of Mr. Gray > became LL.D. by royal man¬ 
date 1772; ^d died April 17i 1807. at St, Edm untT s -hi 11, near Bury , 
set. 77* He w as recorder of Bury, and a gent leman highly distin¬ 
guished for his literary attainments; and his loss was sincerely re¬ 
gretted by a numerous circle of friends, hut by none more than 
the Duke of Grafton and his family, with whom lie had long lived 
in habits of intimacy.—Dr, Svmonels has verses, both in Greek 
and Latin, in the above Collection, 
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These observations were printed, in 17 ^ 3 > under 
the title of “ Letters concerning the Spanish Nation 
written at Madrid during the years 1760 and 1761. 
By the Rev, Edward Clarke, M. A. fellow of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, and rector of Pepper- 
liarrow in the county of Surrey.” 

This volume, which contains much curious and 
useful intelligence, is inscribed to the Dowager 
Lady Middleton, the patroness of his rectory of 
Pepperharrow. On his return from Spain, Mr. 
Clarke married Anne, the amiable daughter of 
Thomas Grenfield, esq, &e. May 23, 17^3 > and 
soon afterwards attended General James Johnstone 
to Minorca; of which island that officer had been 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor, in the capacity of 
secretary and chaplain. In 1767, Mr. Clarke pub¬ 
lished “ A Defence of the Conduct of the Lieute¬ 
nant Governor, in reply to a printed Libel.” This 
short, but well-written pamphlet, was dedicated to 
the Right Hon. Lord Northmgton, Lord President 
of the Privy Council. 

Mr. Clarke returned from Minorca about the 
year 17O8, and was soon afterwards inducted to the 
vicarages of Williiigdon and Arlington, in Sussex, 
through the interest of his father ; and succeeded to 
the rectory of Buxted, which A bp. Cornwallis, at 
the request of the late Marquis, permitted Mr. W. 
Clarke to resign. From that time he resided prin¬ 
cipally at Buxted, devoting his whole life to litera¬ 
ture. He also, at the request of his friend the late 
Thomas Steele, esq, recorder of Chichester, under¬ 
took to finish the education of his son, the Right 
Hon. Thomas Steele, and his brother Robert. 

In 17G9, he gave up Pepperharrow, which he had 
held with Ids other livings, from an high principle of 
honour, not often seen, which would not allow 
him to be a Pluralist; and was succeeded by the 
late Rev. Owen Manning, the celebrated Saxonist. 
and- respectable Historian of Surrey. 


In 
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in 1777 He drew up three Latin epitaphs, on his 
Father, Mr. Marklantl, and Dr. Taylor, which are 
ail printed in the present collection of “ Anecdotesj 1 ' 
and on this occasion he tells Mr. Nichols, " As to 
my father, his name being already inserted in the 
Biographia Britannica *, in the article Dr. IVotton, 
I should be very much obliged to Mr. Bowyer and 
yourself, if you would insert a note there, just men¬ 
tioning his publications, and giving a short cha¬ 
racter °of him : and I.shall esteem it a great favour 
if Dr. Kippis will insert it. I once indeed had some 
thoughts of drawing up something of this kind as a 
parentatlon to his memory." 

Mr. Bowyer dying a tew days after this letter 
was written, Mr. Clarke also wrote a Latin inscrip¬ 
tion to his memory, which will be found in its proper 

place. , . 

In 177S he printed "Proposals for printing by 
subscription, price tvvo guineas, an edition in folio* 
of the New Testament in Greek; with select Notes 
from Scaliger, Casaubon, Beza, II. Stephens, Gro- 
tius, Hammond, Le Clerc, Estius, Lamy, Vv hit by. 
Mill, Trapp, 1 ’wells, Bentley, Hare, Wetstem, 
Wolfius, Wesseling, Wall, Upton, Heinsius, 
Mark land, Bowyer, Biscoe, Toup, and Pearce. 
Collected by tiia late Rev* Clarke, the Rev. W. 
Sherwiti, D. Whitby, &c. and the Editor f.” 

His intention was, not only to have printed the 
text after the impression of Dr. Mill; but to repre¬ 
sent also all the alterations which Dr. Mill proposed, 
either in his Prolegomena or notes I his project 
was not* however* carried into effect; and we do 

* Not in that work, but in the e{ General Dictionary, 
f Hi? son, the llev. James Stanier Clark, still possess^ this 
copy, with another that was interleaved, and filled with notes by 

hb Grandfather, t , 

% e< As you propose printing a Greek Testament, why should 
we not unite both our plans in one ? It would form one oF the 
noblest books of that kind which has hitherto appeared, I would 
exhibit not only Mill's text, but Wetatein’s and Bowyer s. The 
most correct Testament now extant is the little copy ol ildii-, 

Vol, IV, C c Panted 
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not find that hs published any tiling afterward, 
though he had very ample and entertaining stores, 
accumulated by his Father and himself. 

He died in November 1786; leaving, by Anne 
his wife, three surviving sons; and one daughter, 
Anne, who possesses the talents of her family, and 
is married to Capt. Parkinson of the Royal Navy, 
one of Lord Nelson’s school, who was with him in 
the battle of the Nile, and was an officer he particu¬ 
larly’ regarded. 

Mr. Clarke was buried in the chancel of his church 
at Buxted ; where an epitaph has lately been placed 
over his grave, written by that very elegant and 
classical scholar George Caldwall, esq. the friend 
and fellow-collegian of Dr. Clarke. 

printed by the late Mr. Bmvyer in 1 ''4-3 for the Stationers’ Com¬ 
pany. There is a note in my Father’shand, at the end of the (ios- 
ptsls, in his edition, in these words: 1 Inter varias Novi 'IVsta- 
menti editiones correotiorevn vix reperias.” IV. C." 

Rev. Edward Clarke to Mr, Nichols, Feb. 13, 1778. 
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The eldest of Mr. Edward Clarke’s sons, the Rev. 
James Staster Clarke, LL. B. and F. R. S. is 
Chaplain of the Household, and Librarian to the 
Prince of Wales ; Rector of Coombs, and \ icar of 
Preston, in Sussex ; and has distinguished himself 
as a preacher, in Park-street and Trinity chapels. 

That he has also proved himself not unworthy of 
his ancestors, is evident from 

“ Sermons on the Character and professional 
Duties of Seamen ; preached on-board his Majesty’s 
ship the Impetueux, in the Western Squadron, 
during; its Services off Brest; to which is added, a 
Thanksgiving Sermon for N aval Victories, preached 
at Park-street chapel, Grosvenor-square, Dec, 19, 

1797 printed in 1798, 8vo. These Sermons 
breathe a truly British Spirit; are expressed in plain, 
simple, and expressive language ; and were the pre¬ 
lude to a grand and extensive work, of which the 
first volume appeared in 18Q3, and a second has 
been since announced, under the title of “ The 
Progress of Maritime Discovery, from the earliest 
Period, to the (.’lose of the Eighteenth Century ; 
forming an extensive System of Hydrography 
which has received the warm approbation of many 
eminent professional men in the Royal Navv ; and 
the commendation of -the present learned Dean of 
Westminster, Dr. Vincent. 

Mr. J. S. Clarke was the founder of a very useful 
periodical publication, “TheNaval Chronicle,” con-, 
taining a general and biographical history of the 
British Navy ; and has since published two volumes,' 
as part of a collection of <£ Naufragia ; or, Historical 
Memoirs of Shipwrecks, and of the providential 
Deliverance of Vessels, lS05 5 and 1806,” 12mo. 

He was the editor also of a new edition of Fal¬ 
coner’s Shipwreck, a poem ; with a life of the author, 

c c 2 and 
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and many additional notes; and has since been em¬ 
ployed, under the immediate sanction of the Prince 
of Wales, on the life of the late Admiral Lord Nel¬ 
son, in conjunction with John McArthur, esq. 
This national work is founded on documents com¬ 
municated to Mr. Clarke by his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Clarence, by Earl Nelson and other 
branches of this distinguished family, and from an 
highly interesting memoir in the late noble Ad¬ 
miral’s hand-writing (of which a fac-simile is given), 
sent by him to John McArthur, esq. who also pos¬ 
sesses a variety of other interesting MSS. received 
from confidential friends of the deceased Hero, and 
from officers of rank who served with him. This 
junction of two separate collections of documents was 
arranged under the auspices, and at the express re¬ 
commendation, of his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales; and lias enabled the Editors to offer to the 
publiek a most ample detail of the singular occur¬ 
rences of Lord Nelson’s life, and a connected and 
faithful narrative of the various circumstances which 
can throw light on his character and services. The 
gentleman who had undertaken a similar work under 
the sanction of Earl Nelson, and had made some 
progress in it, desisted, from motives of respect. 
The embellishments are to consist of a variety of ele¬ 
gant engravings, from original paintings by Ben¬ 
jamin West, Esq. R. A. the late Mr. Abbot, Ri¬ 
chard Westall, R. A. and Nicholas Pocock, esqrs. 
engraved by Mr. Heath, historical engraver to his 
Majesty, Mr. Fittlev, &c. &c. 


The 
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The second son, the Kev. Edward Daniel 
Clarke, LL. D. after travelling^ some years through 
all parts of Europe, part of Asia, and Africa, and 
having visited the regions within the Arctic Circle, 
as well as the distant plains of Kuban Tartary, 
Circassia, Greece, Egypt, and Syria, returned and 
married a daughter of Sir William Rush, with whom 
Ire settled in the University of Cambridge, where he 
had before resided as Senior Tutor of Jesus college *. 

The University conferred upon him the decree of 
Doctor of Laws, as an honorary mark of their ap¬ 
probation, and acknowledgment for the services 
rendered to their public libraries, and literary insti¬ 
tutions, in contributing to them the fruits of his 
extensive travels. Among these contributions may 
be considered as the most distinguished, the cele¬ 
brated manuscript of the works of Plato, with nearly 
100 other volumes of manuscripts, and the colossal 
statue of the Eleusinian Ceres, respecting which 
Dr. Clarke published a very learned treatise upon 
its being placed in the vestibule of the University 
library. But that which added most to his literary 
reputation, was a ie Dissertation on the famous Sar¬ 
cophagus in the British Museum,” which Dr. Clarke 
caused to be surrendered to the British army in 
Egypt, and which he has proved from accumulated 
■evidence to have been the tomb of Alexander. 

It would be unpardonable, in this enumeration, 
to neglect to mention a very large and valuable 
collection of Minerals, made by the learned Doctor 
during his travels. A rare and valuable assortment 
of Plants likewise-, several of which were procured 
from the celebrated Professor Pallas in the Crimea, 
distinguish the industry and taste of this gentleman. 
Greek medals also engaged his attention, when he 
was abroad; and many, which adorn his cabinet, 

* B. A. there 1790 j M. A. 1794. 

are 
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are of singular rarity. Lord Berwick has in bis pos¬ 
session a curious model of Mount Vesuvius, formed 
on the spot by Dr. Clarke, with the assistance of an 
Italian artist, of the very materials of the mountain. 

A few years since, for his amusement during a 
stay he made at Brighton, Dr. Clarke wrote and 
published some periodical papers under the title of 
Le Keveur,” which are bound up in a duodecimo 
volume *; but, by some accident, few copies are 

* In the XVIIth -number of this elegant little publication b 
preserved the following jeu iYesprit of the author's relation Mrs. 
Anne Clarke, the only daughter of f<r mild Wiliam Clarke and 
Anne his wife j" which justifies the mention that had been made 
in p. 369, of her literary talents. It was inclosed to the late Sir 
T. P. Williams, after a literary conversation: 

" Sir, We beg leave to present you with The History of Miss 
'Betsey Swinden; which is so Far an original composition, that 
although, in point of incident and ideas, it bears a striking ana* 
logy to many modern productions, it contains not a single cir¬ 
cumstance ever before mentioned, by any writer, of any age or 
nation. In its present state, it wifi, perhaps,* be deemed too 
considerable for one paper. You may, therefore, divide it into 
several; and we can assure you, from our own knowledge of 
public taste, that none of your readers will discover a want of 
uniformity in any part of it; neither will the most ingenious 
Critic be enabled to detect an error on the score of truth, ele¬ 
gance, or perspicuity. We are not ashamed of our par tiality in 
declaring, we cannot discover a single fault throughout the whole 
volume. Yet, if you are disposed to condemn any particular 
passage which may occur during your perusal, it will be easy 
to erase it. We submit the work to your judgment, and beg 
you would make whatever corrections you think proper ; being 
fully convinced that any alteration from your pen will be consi¬ 
dered an addition, Vve are of opinion that our history is, in 
every resjpcct, calculated to rival the more celebrated annals of 
Bet sty Thoughtless ; and indeed we cannot but suppose that 
many very voluminous productions, contain less of genuine sen¬ 
timent, animated description, and instructive moral, than will 
be found to characterize this little w ork. It cost us a very small 
share of trouble in w riting$ being the natural result of our own 
thoughts- We desire to have our names subjoined, that we may 
save the learned world the dispute and difficulty which ftattiidntiy 
arises, in determining the real authors of anonymous publications. 
Our motive for adopting the style of writing we have used, origi¬ 
nated from a perusal of Mr. Locke's treatise on f the Imperfection 
of fVvrdx' To the liberty of the press we are indebted for nu¬ 
merous works of a .similar nature, which abound in all our 

circu- 
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now extant. These display ingenuity, taste, and 
learning. From the same pen, we have authority 
to say, that the publick will soon be favoured with 
a Treatise on Mineralogy, in which science this 
gentleman ranks amongst the first proficients ; and 
happy are vve to add, that he will not long delay 
the publication of his Travels, to which we look 
forward with no small expectations ; as the letters 
he wrote to his friends in liaigland, describing the 
countries he had visited, gained the admiration of 
all who read them. 

circulating libraries ; and fill the heads of many* whose pursuits 
are strongly marked with the influence of principles, conspicuous 
in the result of our lucubrations* Yon will observe we have en¬ 
deavoured to give no offence to the court ; and have said as much 
as we were able against the minister. With the gieatest respect, 
wc have the honour of subscribing out selves. Sir* 

Your most obedient servants, Mary Thi ng - bm-bob, 

Anne Whilt’ s-hek-name / 1 
The point of the above letter consisted in the original thought? 
the whole history was comprised in the six words of the title- 
page ; the remainder of the life being one entire blank ; on which 
the Editor observes, “ To the History of Miss Betsey Swinden the 
wor ld will be indebted for a revival of the true laconic style, m 
which more is meant than meets the ear. Its authors indeed 
excel the brevity of that renowned conqueror, who so neatly de¬ 
scribed the murder of thousands. Indeed, to estimate with accu¬ 
racy the respective merits of both parties, they ha\ e the adv antage 
of him by three words; for such was the number used to relate 
his conquests. 1 never expected to see Caesar surpassed as an 
author; but this glory lias been reserved tor the authors of Miss 
SwindeiVs History. That there is not a fault in any part of it, 
i confidently aver? at the same time, I eliallenge the greatest 
admirers of Antiquity, to say as much of their favourite His¬ 
torians* The Muses were said to dictate the histones of Hero- 
dotuss at least, lie, with true Grecian complaisance, (for good- 
breeding is not merely the offspring of the eighteenth century) 
named his books from the fair ladies who patronized them. 1 he 
History of Miss Swinden might be similarly divided ? and the 
separate portions ascribed to the different daughters ot Mnemo¬ 
syne. But, in so doing, vve should awaken the envy and jealousy 
of all our contemporaries; who, in the bitterness of their sar^ 
casm, might probably declare, W made a great stir about 
nothing'' 
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Captain George Clarke, R. N. the third son, 
whose undaunted spirit and professional skill were 
well known and universally respected in the Naval 
Service, was brought up at Tunbridge, in the same 
school where Sir Sidney Smith received his educa¬ 
tion, under Dr. Knox. The openness of his heart, 
and inflexible attachment to truth, were soon re¬ 
marked and valued by his master. He was intro¬ 
duced to the notice of Admiral Lord Ilood by the 
late George Medley, esq. tits godfather ; and, after 
distinguishing himself on several occasions, and 
particularly whilst first Lieutenant of the Lowestoffe 
frigate, in an action with two French ships of su¬ 
perior force,. Lieut. Clarke was promoted to the 
rank of Commander, by Earl St. Vincent, in the 
Mediterranean, at the request of the late Admiral 
Payne. After continuing on that station for some 
time as commander of L’Aurore, stationed at Gi¬ 
braltar, Captain Clarke returned to England, as 
Commodore of Lord Nelson's prizes; and it was 
owing to his skill and judgment, that those ships, 
in their then tattered state, ever arrived in safety : 
his fatigue, and exertions on that occasion, brought 
on a severe illness, under which he long laboured. 
During the year 1S0O, he was appointed by Lord 
Spencer to the Braakel, of 64 guns; and after 
having Admiral Holloway’s flag on board, during 
the summer of that year, in Portsmouth harbour, 
Captain Clarke was attached to the Egyptian expe¬ 
dition ; and was particularly recommended to the 
notice of Admiral Lord Keith, by his Royal High- 
\iess the Prince of Wales. He received a medal 
from the Grand Signior, a box set with diamonds, 
and other marks of his favour ; and was afterward 
sent to protect our Factory at Smyrna, and to watch 
the secret cabals of the French in Greece. On his 

return 
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return to England he was entered to fit for Admiral 
Russel’s Hag; when it was discovered that the same 
ship which Captain Clarke had brought trom the 
Levant was not even safe to go round to Yarmouth. 

During the Egyptian expedition, Captain Clarke’s 
humanity to our wounded soldiers gained him the 
esteem of General Sir Ralph Abercrombie, and of 
Lord Hutchinson. At a considerable expence, and 
whilst himself and most of his officers were severely 
indisposed with the fatigue they had endured, Cap¬ 
tain Clarke was the happy instrument of saving the 
lives of 350 of our wounded soldiers, who were 
brought from the plains of Egypt, and had been, 
sent away by many of the other ships. This gallant 
officer gave them up his own cabins, ordered his 
lieutenants to do the same ; and fed and nursed the 
maimed with his own hands. He then went to the 
commander in chief, Lord Keith, and procured sur¬ 
geons sufficient to attend them. On Captain Clarke’s 
return to Europe, he offered a passage in his ship to 
the French General Le Grange, who has since com¬ 
manded in the West Indies. The attention and 
courtesy which Le Grange thus experienced, he al¬ 
ways declared should be returned, as they have 
been, should he ever take any Englishmen prisoners. 

After services so truly meritorious, it is melan¬ 
choly to relate. that on the first of October, 1S05, 
this gallant Officer, with George Peters, esq. and 
George Hoare, esq. went on-board Mr. Hoare's 
sailing-boat, with the intention of proceeding down 
the river, as far as Gravesend. Off Woqlwich, about 
three in the afternoon, the sailing-boat got aground; 
when Captain Clarke, attended by his friend Mr. 
Peters, went into a small boat with a rope, in order 
to tow the sailing-boat afloat. This they accom¬ 
plished ; and had returned so near to their compa¬ 
nions, that Mi-. Peters, with too much eagerness 
and impatience, stood up to throw the rope on 
board ; in the act of doing which, he lost his balance, 
and upset the boat. The current in Woolwich- 

reach 
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reach is very strong ; and the sailing-boat then 
making much way through the water, and refusing 
to come round, Mr, Hoare could lend them no as¬ 
sistance : oars, and different articles, were thrown 
overboard, but without effect, A collier that was 
passing, and saw their distress, would give them no 
assistance: probably, it is hoped, not being aware 
of the danger. Air. Peters, unable to swim, was 
supported by his gallant friend 'Captain Clarke ; 
who, with his well-known, humanity, paid too little 
attention to himself: after repeated ami ineffectual 
efforts to save Mr. Peters, Captain Clarke’s strength 
became quite exhausted, and he was gradually seen 
to sink. At that aweful moment a boat put off to 
his assistance, and saw part of the body of Captain 
Clarke still floating; but, before they could reach 
the spot, he sunk with his friend to the bottom. 
Their bodies, after remaining four hours under 
water, were found, and placed during the night in 
the sailing-boat. On the ensuing morning they 
were conveyed in two hearses to the house of Mr. 
Peters, in Park-street, Grosvenor-square ; and were 
buried, in the church of St. Andrew, Holborn, on 
Tuesday the Stir of October. 
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LETTERS from the Rev. William Clarke *. 

St. Luke's, 1726. 

“ I should be glad to have your account of the 
medal in Vaillant, because I have still some sus¬ 
picions about that Thundering Legion. Xiphilin’s 
authority is of no great weight, because he tells us 
that the Legion took its name from this action ; and. 
TertuIlian lived at a great distance, and his Monta- 
nism is too good an argument of his credulity. I 
do not at all doubt but that there was something 
miraculous in the victory; and should have no scruple 
in ascribing it to the prayers of the Christians, if I 
was sure that Antoninus’s pillar (as cited by Mr. 
Richardson from Casalins) was fairly represented; 
but the misfortune is, that Mr. Moyle quotes the 
very saine pillar (as Raronius has drawn it) as the 
surest proof that the Christians iiad nothing to do 
with the miracle. How is it possible to reconcile 
this difference, without consulting the best descrip¬ 
tion of the Columiia Antonini extant; I wish you 
would do it, who cannot want opportunity. The 
medal that Mr, Moyle quotes proves nothing, rel. 
avg. is an inscription upon two of M. Aurelius’s 
medals with different reverses, and probably not both 
struck upon the same occasion. Ant. Augustinus 
mentions both these, but does not apply either of 
them to this miracle: and, though he mentions it 
in his Dialogues, he does not seem to have seen any 
medal that related to it. piet. avg. is common, and 
I believe means much the same thing. I thank you 
for enquiring of Mr. C his hull. 

* a Mr. Gemon told me, that the late Mr. Bowyer had oiten. 
hinted to him thoughts of publishing those Letters of my Father's 
that were upon his file. I have some of Mr. Bowyers letters, 
and some of great and learned men to my Father/' 

Rtv. Edu ard Clarke to Mr. Nichole Feb. 15, 17 v S. 

Bi^eus 
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Bieeus has a pretty good character among the En¬ 
gravers, though I believe few of his medals are very 
curious.” 

Nov, 1726. 

“ I am now satisfied that no medal, or inscription, 
or relievo, (that I have heard of) are of any use to 
decide the great point in debate about the Thun¬ 
dering Legion. That there was something miracu¬ 
lous in Antoninus’s Victory, is no question; but 
who will you ascribe it to ? The column has no¬ 
thing in favour of the Christians but a few crosses 
on the soldiers' shields ; Lipsius, in the little piece 
I bought with you, makes crosses a common device. 
Till this point is settled, Mr. Richardson’s argument 
is of no authority ; and if they were commonly in 
use before Constantine, it comes to nothing. Pray 
spend an hour or two about it; 1 have no books, nor 
should I know where to look. 

I have buried my poor little boy of violent con¬ 
vulsions, which held him almost a fortnight.” 

Jan. 31, 1726-7. 

II When I wrote to you last) I was full of suspi¬ 
cions about Mr, Richardson's argument from Anto¬ 
ninus’s pillar .—l am now inclined to believe that 
neither the pillar nor the medals of ■Antoninus can 
decide that question ; for, as to the crosses, the more 
I think of them, the less 1 like them, and am sur¬ 
prized that Mr. Richardson should make use of such 
an evidence. It is my opinion that there are either 
no crosses upon the pillar itself; or, if there are, that 
they are the work of later ages. It is certain that 
there are none upon the famous arch of Constantine; 
and what place could have been properer, where 
could we more reasonably expect to meet with them, 
than upon that arch, if they had been used at that 
time? And though we meet with crosses upon the 
medals of that Emperor, they might have been struck 
at the latter end of his reign. It is therefore most 

probable 
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probable that the cross was never used upon any part 
of the Roman arms till the fourth century, after 
Constantine had placed it in the Labarum. Till his 
time it was continued as the severest method of exe¬ 
cution, such as was practised towards slaves or traitors. 
Severus put the heads of Niger and Albinus upon 
crosses. And can we therefore suppose that a pillar 
erected by the Roman Senate in a former reign should 
have such marks of ignominy upon it, or that they 
should be allowed a place upon the Roman shields ? 
Lipsius (de Cruce) observes that Constantine, near 
the end of his reign, commanded the punishment 
of the cross to be laid aside;—and at the same 

E eriod, I should think, the use of it as a mark of 
onour or distinction was first introduced among the 
Romans. He ordered it to be engraved upon the 
soldiers’ arras, stamped upon his medals, fixed upon 
the Labarum, &c. And to this was the great vene¬ 
ration that it has met with in succeeding ages chiefly 
owing. 

As to the reign of Marcus (the period we are 
speaking of), I question very much whether the 
Christians themselves ever made use of any crosses 
at that time which were either engraved or painted. 
Tertullian, though he speaks often of the sign of the 
cross, says nothing of material crosses, i. e. such as 
were either carved, engraved, or painted, &c. to 
wear about them : the votivce cruces, which the 
Proconsul of Africa made, were for the old Roman 
use. I do not well understand the passage in the l6th 
chapter of his Apology ; but he seems to mention it 
there rather as a scandal thrown upon them, than a 
thing actually made use of in that age. But 1 have 
no books for such enquiries, and therefore leave it 
to you. 

Our speculations in this country turn upon very 
different points. We might perhaps be able to settle 
the antiquity of Hops ; and we are assurer! that the 
last year’s duty upon them came to above 100.000/. 
sterling. 

Dr. 
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Dr. Wbtfcon is still very ill: his physician gives 
him hopes yet; but, I am afraid, without reason. 
His dropsy (of the anasarca kind) continues as vio¬ 
lent as ever ; 1 wish he may be able to live this spring. 
He talks of sending you a commission to buy some 
books; but I hope he is not in earnest. My humble 
service to Mr. Williams, and I am glad to see the 
third book * so near a conclusion.—It rejoices the 
Doctor very much, though he is now under some 
apprehensions that he shall not see it published.” 

October 13, 1728. 

“ One of the pleasures of going into the country is 
the opportunity I now have of conversing with you ; 

I was so taken up with ceremonies in town, that I 
cannot say whether I was more plagued with them, 
or pleased with the Coronation. 1 am sorry that I 
had so little time to spend with you, when i had so 
much to ask and talk with you about.” 

August u, 1720. 

e: As to your scruples about the division of Britain, 
1 can answer them all at once ; i. e. that 1 am re¬ 
solved to say not a syllable about it. I cannot please 
myself with it, nor find any authorities that deter¬ 
mine the time of it; and as it does not greatly concern 
my question, I had rather not meddle with it, than 
make nothing of it. 

It is certain that Severns made two provinces of 
Britain ; and after that, all is conjecture.—I believe 
Dioclesian divided it into three. First, because 
Lactantius says of him, Provinxfite infrusta conciscu> 
multi ’presides, plura ojjicia singulis regionibus,h c, 
—Secondly, because there were three Bishops from 
Britain at the Council of Arles 314. That these 
were divided into four before Valentinian, is evident 
from Sextus Rufus. Who was the author of this di¬ 
vision, is again only matter of conjecture; probably 

* Of the Laws of Hov el Dha. 


Constantine, 
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Constantine, because it had the name of Flavia, and 
because his three successors had very little to do 
in Britain. In the year 369 Theodosius added a 
fifth province, and called it. Valentia, from the Em¬ 
peror’s name. Sextus Rufus’s Breviarium was 
written before this time, because he takes no notice 
of this Valentia : and as Valentia was so called from 
an Emperor’s name, it is probable that Flavia was so 
too. 

Now the business is to find authorities for the in¬ 
termediate divisions into three and four provinces. 

l. A MS. of Sextus Rufus (I am afraid) would be 
of no use ; for, unless there were four provinces in 
Britain, there could not be eighteen in all, as lie 
reckons them. 

3, If there be any thing in Panvinius’s Commen¬ 
tary, vve may safely reckon that soin'e of the after- 
writers (especially Cell anus) have taken notice of it, 
Cellarius’s note upon Maxima Caesariensis is this: 
e Vide hanc divisionem &c. explicit, in lib. provinc. 
Schenliovii, ct in Geographld nostril medii cevi. 
Now his Geographia mcd'd cevi is what I never heard 
of before. I have Iris Geographia Antique E, that 
does not go so low ; and I find in Prevoux’s Cata¬ 
logue, Geographia antiqua et nova, per Cellarium, 
2 vols. Svo. Jen e, 171 6 .—Perhaps the Geographia 
media may be a part of this book. If it be, I should 
be glad you would send it me. 

If this does not give some light* I can guess only 
at two places more where it is to be expected: either 
in u Histoire Roinaine, par les Peres Catron et 
Rouble, avec les Notes Historiques, Geograph i- 
ques ” &c. 12 vols, 4to, Paris, IJ2] ■ or in tc Ban- 
duri Numism.” Perhaps among the medals of Dio- 
elesian, Constantine, &c. .there maybe some foot¬ 
steps of this affair. As to your objection from the 
Council of Rimini 359 ; the number of Bishops at 
a Council is an argument that there were so many 
provinces in their country at that time, not that there 
was no more. And perhaps Maxima Caesariensis 

after 
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after the division lying always subject to the inroad? 
of the Piets., no Bishop was fixed in it .—tied de his 
satis.” 

Oct 13, -lyjft 

I am resolved to he as early in my compliments 
a* possible, and lose no opportunity of wishing you 
and Mrs. Bowyer joy of your son # * I am sorry 
tliat I cannot surprise you with a visit, as I did last 
winter, arid see how the joy and gravity of the Father 
becomes you ; I imagine 1 should find you at break¬ 
fast in an elbow-chair, set out in full state, with a 
groupe of your female acquaintance wondering and 
rejoicing round you, Tantum te potuuse tantalum. 

I hope you will every year be more sensible of the 
favour I did you find new and continued blessings, 
and c have your quiver full of them/ In a lew 
months, when you are quite wearied with study and 
business, you will have the stories of the nursery to 
divert you* I can almost fancy that I see Mr. Bow- 
yer carrying his grandson up-stairs to you : 

c .—-Aderit querenti 

Placidum ridens Pater, et remisso 
Films arcu/ 

I desire that you would make my compliment!; 
to him upon this occasion, and wish that he may 
have as much comfort in his grandson as he has 
had in the father. My wife too wishes you and Mrs* 
Bowyer all the joy imaginable, and says Mrs, Bow¬ 
yer s is the prettiest way of keeping wedding-days 
that can be and admires your learning? that you 
should know already the proper wishes for married 
women/' 

* William i baptized Oct. 29, 1729. He died an infant; and 
wasburied at Low Leyton, Feb. 6, 1729-30. 

f Mr. Bowyer was married by Mr. Clarke. 

X A Spanish Nobleman, being* told that he was a grandfather, 
said, “ Then my enemy has got an enemy/' Old people delight 
more in their grandchildren limn in their children, T. F. 

£ Explained by the date of the marriage j see voL I, p. 339. 

« In 
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0<Stl5,'lf33. 

** In your present situation 1 know you must have 
eq little time to yourself, that I scruple to rob you of 
any part of it: but if I should, out of regard to your 
leisure hours, inti rely excuse you from this sort of 
trouble, I am afraid that 1 should not spend my 
own so agreeably as I could wish. The consequence 
would be, that I should hear from you much sel- 
domer than I do. 

I am glad that little Torn is a part of your weekly 
amusement. I much approve the constancy of his 
temper, that will not be envelgled from bis nurse. 
Nor do I condemn his choice ; he must, at present, 
have as much taste for conversing with his nurse as 
his father. Our little ones are very well; but I 
begin to think that boys are not so governable as 
girls, nor so quick in their mother-tongue. My 
wife is very angry with Mr, Buckley * for laying you 
under such strict obligations, and thinks her boy as 
well worth seeing as any sheet in Thu amis. 

f have not read much in Mascivius; but have 
met with many shameful errata, and doubt it is very 
incorrectly printed ibr so fine a book. I knew that 
I must expect the same in Kuster; the author of the 
Prolegomena (if he says true) had laid this to his 
charge. Omnia Mill'd errata—et comptura aim , 
eaqne fwdiora accede re passus esi. lint, for all 
that, it is certainly the most useful Greek Testament 
that we have, or, I believe, are like to have, after all 
this new Editor can do for us, 

I have not read Rapin Thoyras over, and but few 
places with so much care as to examine what he has 
said, am! by what authority. Nor have I indeed 
the proper materials for such a work. J have scarce 
any of the old English Historians; and Without them 
there is not much to be done. In looking back some 
time ago upon our Saxon antiquities, I had marked 

* The ftimous Bookseller. See some particulars of him, and 
of other Editors o| Thnimu?}, in vol. il, p. 26. 

t 0. Dr. Bentfc# j? 

Voju IV. O r> 
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some places with my pencil, and writ little memo¬ 
randa in others; but I doubt they are scarce worth 
communicating; if they are, I am sure you have a 
right to expect any thing of that sort that is in my 
power. I have sent you a parcel of them, as far as 
the end of his two first books. The second book is 
so much mixed with the fables of the Welsh His¬ 
torian, that it is good as nothing—half romance; 
but was capable of being well told, and might amuse 
the reader. I wish the gentlemen who give'us this 
second edition would throw all their improvements at 
last into one octavo volume, to oblige us who were 
their friends and humble servants in buying the first. 
I would really send them a sheet or tfro of thanks, 
if not of notes, upon that account. 

Perhaps you will smile at my offering anything 
by way of Welsh etymology. Sure I have reason 
enough to make free with that language, since I can 
make no money of it; nor, what is still worse, I 
am afraid you can squeeze nothing out of it, but 
E-try - m-o- l-o-g-y .’ ’ 

Nov. 25 , 1732 . 

« You had not waited for a thing of so little conse¬ 
quence as my opinion about Church authority, if I 
had not been in hopes of meeting with so sue of the 
cases you referred to. But boqks are no more to be 
met with here, than pheasants in Fleet-street. What 
made me more desirous to see some of the Reports 
mentioned in Wood, p. 500, was because 1 imagine 
that you took all there mentioned to be on the same 
side the question, against the authority of the 
Church over the Laity. But sure the case is far 
otherwise. Coke’s 12th Report, and Rolle’s Abridg¬ 
ment, seem to be produced on that side ; but per¬ 
haps these two are only one evidence, the case in 
Rolle’s being very probably copied from that in 
Coke; and from a volume, of Reports that does not 
seem to be of equal authority with the first eleven : 
but if it were against this single authority, you have 

Vaughan, 
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Vaughan Moor, Ventris, very considerable Lawyers. 
So it is that Mr. Wood states his query, and so I 
find these authorities alledged in other books, to 
shew that Canons legally made and confirmed shall 
bind as much in matters ecclesiastical as any Statute. 
But, having none of these Reports, tills is at best 
only a second-hand opinion, which you may examine 
at leisure. 

I think it is universally agreed, that before Henry 
Vf IL the Clergy in Convocation had an authoritative 
jurisdiction in matters ecclesiastical, and might put 
in use any Canons that were not contrary to the pre¬ 
rogative, laws, or customs of the Realm : and, to 
be sure, this was generally the case; the -number of 
Provincial Constitutions preserved are demonstration 
enough in this point. And it is most likely that the 
Clergy in those days did not always keep within due 
limits, but broke in often upon some of the triple 
in closures that were a check upon their authority* 
The preamble to the 25th of Henry VOL proves 
this, that the prerogative ecclesiastical had in divers 
cases borne hard upon the prerogative royal and the 
subject's liberty. But be that as it will, Henry 
VIII. intended by that Statute to vest himself with a 
part of the ecclesiastical authority, to guard against 
any dangers from the Clergy ; and this Act being de¬ 
clarative of what was Law before, can never make the 
ecclesiastical authority less by adding it to the Royal 
prerogative. To deny that Canons legally established 
bind the Laity, is denying the Royal prerogative in 
one of the most considerable branches of it. And 
we have no other foundation for the greatest part of 
our Ecclesiastical Laws, which do in fact bind the 
Laity, where they are not otherwise relieved by sta¬ 
tute.* It is possible that the 1 fifth of Charles L which 
took away the authority of the High Commission 
Court, might in some measure be designed to affect 
Church authority in general; but as that Statute was 
repealed by the 13 Charles IL (except what concerns 
the High Commission Court), it is manifest that 

d d £ eccle- 
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ecclesiastical jurisdiction must be as .it was by law 
before the year 1639. This seems to be as clear as 

K jssible ; and the 26 of Henry VII 1 . sets forth the 
oyal prerogative in this respect in terms ample 
enough. 

As to my notes on Rapin, it is not possible I 
should go oh with them. To be for ever groping my 
way in the dark, would make the task so unpleasant 
that I could never bear it. There is no doing at all 
without the * Seriptores post Redam, Decern Scrip¬ 
tures, Florent. Vigorn.’ &c. which I cannot borrow 
here, and am not inclined to buy upon any motive, 
especially to pay so dear for revenge. 

I am mightily pleased to think what little Heroes 
you single out to engage in sharp encounter.—.Mr. 
i%pe, Sir. Bowman *, &c.; and then tell us, to set 
forth your own ateUievements, that one of them is 
one of the greatest men in the three kingdoms." 

Buxtcdj Dec, vl. 

w Imagining that the few short Queries in your 
last had some relation to the worshipful performance 
that is now in the press, I have sent you all that I 
know of them with as much expedition as I could. 
Bishop Nicolson supposes the author of the Gothic 
Gospels to have lived much later than Ulphila, 
because in that version there are several words that 
have a feudal aspect, and may probably have some 
relation to those customs. As in Mark x. 22 , (not 
Matt, as Dr. Wilkins prints it, p. v. Praefet. lip- 
Der.) Luke xviii. 24 - Failttt is used for goods, pos¬ 
sessions, which is the same with the '* axon Feo, or 
Feoh, whence the Latin Feodum or Feudum came. 
The observation is Junius's ; but the Bishop makes 
use of it as an argument for bringing down this ver¬ 
sion to the viiitli or ixth century ; for that must, at 
least, be the import of proprhts multo ad IVHlerauu 
Abbutis sceculum accessisse dixertm. How far this 

* Sec vol. I. p-457. 

conjecture 
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conjecture will bear, I cannot say. The former ar¬ 
gument from Schottelius I do not understand. 
Hickes and Nicolson seem to agree that this version 
is properly Teutonic, and not Gothic ; but, with 
submission to these great masters of the Northern 
languages, [ do not know what they mean by the 
opinion they are so perfectly clear in: 'feutonem 
allquem argentei codicil> auctorem extiHsse tmilus 
dubito, says the Bishop. Do they really mean that 
the Runic, strictly speaking, is the true Gothic, and 
that the Goths came originally from Scandinavia ? 
If they do, it is a point in geography that deserves 
a farther enquiry.—Surely the Goths and Teutones 
were originally the same people: the former, who 
lived more Eastward, and of course nearer to the 
seats of infant science, had their letters from the 
Greek alphabet, and their tongue probably from a 
common mother, the old Scythian. The latter, as 
perhaps the greater part of the Germans, learnt the 
use of letters from the Homans : this surely may be 
true, though both these Northern languages have 
many tilings in common, many words of the same 
original. 

1 am obliged to you for mentioning the Preface 
to tile Welsh Laws with any circumstances of ad¬ 
vantage : you need not have transcribed the notes, 
I cbiild have trusted you intirely. The less you say 
the better ; for i have no ambition either to be, 
or to be thought, an Author. As to the editions of 
Cowd, if the point turns upon Cowel’s authority, 
his own edition is the best; but in other cases, m, 
settling the true extent and meaning of old law- 
terms, the edition of 1727 must be the best. Our 
Antiquaries have made great discoveries since dowel's 
time, which are most of them taken into the new 
editions. Mine is not the best.” 

April 1, 17 . 10 , 

“ I have heard the history of St. John’s election, 
but so imperfectly that it ouiy raises my curiosity. 

I want 
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I want to know who the six Fellows * were that did 
Dr. Newcome so remarkable a piece of service. I 
wrote to Mr,Taylor about the election; but whether 
the letter miscarried, or he disliked the freedom of 
it, I cannot say.—I have had no answer. There is 
no talking freely of it to Dr. W. How many people 
make themselves ridiculous for want of steadiness? 
They have made the best choice they could, who- 
ever were the authors of it.” 

July S3, 173a. 

“ We aTe now sunning ourselves upon the beach at 
Brighthelmston, and observing what a tempting 
figure this Island must have made formerly in the 
eyes of those gentlemen who were pleased to civilize 
and subdue us. The place is really pleasant; I have 
seen nothing in its way that outdoes it: such a tract 
of sea, such regions of corn, and such an extent of 
fine carpet, that gives your eye the command of it 
all. But then the mischief is, that we have little 
conversation besides the clamor nauticus, which is 
here a sort of treble to the plashing of the waves 
against the cliffs. My morning business is, bathing 
in the sea, and then buying fish ; the evening is, 
riding out for air, viewing the remains of old Saxon 
camps, and counting the ships in the road—and the 
boats that are trawling. Sometimes we give the 
imagination leave to expatiate a little—fancy that 
you are coming down, and that we intend next week 
to dine one day at Dieppe in Normandy ; the price 
is already fixed, and the wine and lodgipg there to¬ 
lerably good. But, though we build these castles 
in the air, I assure you we live here almost under 
ground. I fancy the architects here usually take 
the altitude of the inhabitants, and lose not an inch 
between the head and the cieling, and then dropping 
a step or two below the surface, the second story is 

At the back of tliis letter Mr. Bowyer lias written 
names, viz. Barnard, Lowe, Heberden, Green, Fogg, Sa¬ 
lisbury, Wigga&s* 

finished 
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finished—something under 12 feet. I suppose this 
was a necessary precaution against storms, that a 
man should not be blown out of his bed into New 
England, Barbary, or God knows where. But, as 
idle lodgings are low, they are cheap : we have two 
parlours, two bed-chambers, pantry, &c. for 5£, per 
week ; and if you really will come down, you need 
not fear a bed "of proper dimensions. And then the 
coast is safe, the cannons all covered with rust and 
grass, the ships moored—no enemy apprehended. 
Come and see, 

f - Nec tela timeres 

Gallica, nec Pietuin tremeres, nec littore toto 

Prospiceres dubiis venturum Saxona ventis.’ 

My wife does not forget her good wishes - and com¬ 
pliments upon this occasion. How would you sur¬ 
prize all your friends in Fleet-street, to tell them 
that you were just come from France, with a viva¬ 
city that every body would believe to be just im¬ 
ported from thence 1" 

Brig'lltlielmst on, August.. 1736. 

« We are now about taking our leave of that very 
variable element the sea. After it had smiled upon 
us for a month, it is at present so black and angry, 
that there is no seeing or approaching it. It is all 
either fog or foam ; and I truly pity every body who 
cannot fly from it. We had this morning some 
hopes of , entertaining your Society with our disco¬ 
veries upon the beach. The sea had thrown up a 
piece of an old coin, grown green with salt water: 
but, instead of an Otlio’s head, it proved only a 
fragment of Charles I; and I humbly nodded over 
it, as one of the friends of The Mitre Pray let me 
know which way your researches run at present in 
that Society. We have here a very curious old 
font A, covered over with hieroglypliicks, representing 

* The Tavern, where the Society of Antiquaries then held 
their regular meetings. 

f Engraved in “ The Antiquarian Repertory,” vol. III. pp, 
SO and 255, old edition, 

the 
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the two Sacraments, which rise in very bold but 
bad relievo’s on each side of it.” 

Sept. 28, 1735. 

<f I am glad you are in peace and safety, and deli¬ 
vered at your Museum in White Frynrg free from all 
disputes, either about horses or dunghills. I was in 
hopes of having your thoughts about the amuse¬ 
ments at Tunbridge—how you liked the place, and 
spent the evening. I fancied you had a mind to 
see it once, and I suppose are satisfied. But you 
are so divided between Law and Learning, that you 
do not say one word either of the ladies or the waters. 
—Sir. inv wife insists upon it that you should not 
be silent upon such important articles.—As to leases 
(the only query you have now remaining), there are 
no rules to be given about them, but what arise from 
the farms themselves. The lawyers are most of 
them acquainted with the forms : the conditions you 
must fix yourself, or some friend who has seen the 
farm. Persons who have not seen it are capable of 
giving no directions. As for instance, yon must 
determine how many acres of meadow shall never 
he plowed—how many of the arable acres shall be 
plowed at one time. As to the wood, the reserva¬ 
tions must he such as you think proper; the less 
there is upon the farm, the less liberty you should 
allow, &c. 

I am much obliged for the favour you did me, 
and desire you would remember you have taken 
a lease of your room at the parsonage for a certain 
time in September annually : which if you do not 
perform, remember, Bowi/cr versus Iiorehum *—I 
shall have a writ against you, and damages. 

I shall be glad of seeing any attempts of yours as 
an Antiquary; let the example be from what original 
you please in the venerable Society ; for I think 
you may, without vanity, boast of many originals. 


1 do 


t The tenant of a farm of I\Ir. JBowyerV: at Naves lock. 
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I do not understand all your learning in this paper 
no more than I do Mr. Follies, whose example you 
quote. f Who would know a Noble from a Rial, but 
by the weight ?’ 1 answer, who would indeed ? for 

there was no other difference ; the Noble, when in¬ 
creased to such a proportion in weight, was called a 
Rial ever afterwards.—Mr. Folkes supposes that 
King Henry’s Angels might be known by their near 
resemblance to King Edward.—But why might they 
not be known by the legend hen. re if Henry VII. 
(as is supposed) added the number to his name ?” 

Ndv. Sj 173d. 

«1 am much obliged to you for letting me know 
what passes in your Society, especially 7 when yon 
contribute to their entertainment * ; and you may 
be sure of having my thoughts upon any occasion, 
when you are so good as to let me have your own in 
exchange. 1 have no book of iiiscriptious but an old 
roasted Reinesius, which is more a ruin than any 
of the marbles it represents ; you must therefore ex¬ 
cuse me, if I only review your materials, without 
supplying any of my own. 1 shall only tell you how 
far I am convinced by your arguments, where I 
differ in opinion, or what consequences we agree or 
disagree in. Take it thus ; the form and materials 
being yours -p. 

There is only 7 one inscription, that I have observed, 
where Curator is used in a military sense ; and that 
is in Heines. Clas. 2 . n. 77. 

L.‘ AMELIVS L, F. LATIN VS. AR. FRISCVS. EttVIT. 

ROM. CVI. 

But as this inscription was communicated to the 
Editor by the late most learned Mr. Spanheim, 1 
think it is a sufficient authority for reading cr. in 
the Bath inscription Curator , Rod ew. Equltum 

* See Mr. Bowyer’s letter to Mr. Gale, on tlie Bath Inscrip¬ 
tion, in the “ Miscellaneous Tracts/’ 4t0, p. 133. 

f See p. 413. 

(not 
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(not Eques), as it plainly is upon that marble. Both 
of them imply the same sort of office. v 

Equit. Rom. Cur. Equit. Ala Vettonum Cur. 
Is it not provide,tore —perhaps paymaster, or a pur¬ 
veyor, or both } 

Reinesius indeed, in his notes upon this inscrip¬ 
tion, refers us to another in Gruter, p. dxlviii, 8. 

DIS. MAXIBVS, M. IVNIG CVRIONE Eft. R. Leg. XXII. 
Whence he concludes, that Curator and Curio were 
the same office ; but, I think, without any grounds. 
Curio , in this inscription, is the cognomen of the 
family, -as it was of several others. C. Scribonius 
Curio, who was Consul a. u. 678, Coelius Secundus 
Curio, and here M. Junius Curio, which I wonder 
Reinesius should not observe, so well skilled in 
Roman families. Nor can we think that there was 
a distinct Curator for the horse belonging to every 
legion. Amelius appears to have been Curator of 
all the Roman cavalry : and, in that sense, the la¬ 
pidary would more naturally have written e&. r. 
cvrio, not cvrio Ea. r. Besides, in that great 
Variety of places where Curator is mentioned as a 
civil office, Curio never once occurs, as it most pro¬ 
bably would, if the words had been synonymous. 
Curio, in the Roman sense, is either Praeco, or Ma- 
gister Saerorum Curke; and hence in the lower Latin 
Curio, une Cur&, Sacerdos. 

Air. Horsley has lately reprinted another inscrip¬ 
tion found at Bath, where we have c. eq. miles *. 
And whatever c. Ea. signifies, there is no ambiguity; 
the cognomen is expressed before it. But 1 cannot 

* “ 1 observe that you write it in the margin, ceu. Mr. 
Camden, who lirst copied it. writes c. eq. distinct: whence 
conies this difference ? As to Graving, I neb her understand you 
nor him ; what lie means, or why you press a doubtful person 
into the service without occasion.' I think you had better have 
nothing to say to him at present. Turmte are often mentioned in 
inscriptions, as well as history. The legions had tlieir quota 6f 
home, and perhaps the word turnia was confined to them, and 
never used of the auxiliaries.— Be that how it will, 1 do not see 
that it helps to clear up any thing.” W, C. 

agree 
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agree with Mr. Horsley in reading Centurio, Eques, 
Miles,* making Valerius to be mentioned under all 
these capacities. These are not gradations, as he 
would observe, but rather degradations ; and as to 
their frequency in this manner, I am a stranger to it. 
Reinesius, who has quoted this inscription, p, 16, 
reads more eligibly, Centurio Eqr.itum. But why 
should Mr. Camden’s reading be rejected, who first 
copied and published this marble? CohortisEquestris 
Miles, Camden, p. 172. The marbles justify this 
form, as Heinesius in the page above-mentioned, 

MILES FRAET. COHOR.TIS VIII. E&VESTRIS. 

I earmot have such a low opinion of the Roman 
military discipline, as to imagine that the same 
person was an officer of horse, and a foot-soldier. 
It seems to express no more than being one of the 
horse belonging to the xxth legion #. But I submit 
this to better judges. 

Upon the word cvriesis our worthy Vice-presi¬ 
dent -j~ was pleased to observe, that the Romans pro¬ 
bably dropped the sound of n before s, which is the 
reason n is so frequently omitted in inscriptions. 1 
should think that the old Romans, in the infancy of the 
language, preserved the sound of N before s, because 
it occurs in such a great number of nouns, verbs of 
the perfect tense, and participles. But that after¬ 
wards, as they grew more acquainted with the Greek 
language and pronunciation, they began to drop or 
soften the sound of that letter: and that the several 
nations, which at last composed the Roman Empire, 
fell more or less into this practice. We might ob¬ 
serve, that the gentleman whose memory,is preserved 

* “ Ex kmm cohortium [equcstrium] instituto ortum duxit 
quod etiam in iegione singulis cohortibus equites mi attribueren- 
tur ; ut apud Vegetiuru eohorti prim a' qua! liabetped. 1105. eq. 
IS2,—eseieris, cohortibus qua; habent w) 511. eq. 06'. nam etsi 
abantiquo, idem in Iegione numerus turmarum et cohortium 
esset; turnife tamen ilia* per cobortes noil distribuebaotur, sed 
erant totius legionis equgatus.” Schcl. p. 1092. W. 11. 

j Dr- Taylor. 
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on this marble was a Spaniard, among whom drop¬ 
ping the sound of n before s was probably familiar. 
For thus the present Spaniards, sensus, seso ; sen- 
satns, sesada ; sponsa, esposa; sponsare, desposer; 
translation tra.slado ; transponere, trasponer ; men- 
sis, 77tr.se ; and in many other instances. 

The Germans seem to have preserved the old 
Roman way of keeping the sound ot N the most of 
of any Europeans, anser, yj s v, r,vo$, gans , Ger. 
goose, givj/dd, Wall ice. Thex before s is frequent 
in words of German original, and therefore they 
were less inclined to omit it in what was borrowed 
from the Latin. I am sensible that we have already 
seen a full proof of the practice of omitting n among 
the Romans, in what our Vice-president has favoured 
us with. But I hope, since it has been accidentally 
mentioned, 1 shall not be thought too officious if I 
offer a few observations as further evidence. The 
Greeks, who were masters of speech to the Romans, 
had such a dislike to the sound of n before s, that 
they leave it out, ! had almost said, universally. 
This appears, first, from proper names where the 
Romans inserted n, as 'Ofprq&tog, Hortensius, KXy- 
JMJS, Clemens, &c. Secondly, in the termination 
of many words, whose nominative originally ended 
in V£, and dens, o8ov/o£. See Mr. Ainsworth's 
Prolegomena to the Articles under N in his Dic¬ 
tionary. 

1 writ, so far only to sort your proper names under 
one head, as a distinct article, to make appellatives 
and adjectives the second, oblique cases the third, 
tenses the fourth, as you have done."’ 

Nov. 17, 1734}. 

tc Since. 1 received yours, I have scarce had an 
hour to myself—taken up with ceremonies that were 
due either to the Living or the Dead. You charge 
briskly, and seem to command the Cohors J igiluvi; 
and are as busy as if Rome was burning. But where ? 
in what quarter ? If you don't tell me, I shall ima- 
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Kine that you not only rally your Horse, but your 
Friends. 

I am sometimes afraid, that, like other disputants, 
we shall be in danger of losing the question. Let us 
therefore review the first point: you have now put 
Mr. Ward’s reading of cr. intirely out of doubt. ■ 
If there were Curators of the Infantry, nobody will 
question but there might be the same officers among 
the Horse ; anti as the abbreviations naturally lead 
vou to it, and cannot well bear any other explication, 
it would be ridiculous to doubt of it. Eft. alae. 
vettoxvm. cvRATon. is therefore indisputable, and 
a ruled point. The only question now is what the 
office was. 

Now as to the incidental queries that arose from 
hence. I much suspected that AMELIA S, the 
EqulL Rom. Curator mentioned by Reinesius, CL 
Ii. n. 77. might be a civil officer, because his other 
titles had that appearance only. But, be that as it 
will, I cannot think that either of Rehiesius’s mis¬ 
takes about Curator*, or Carlo from (iruter, were 
owing to any persuasion or opinion of ins about the 
Legionarii Romani Equites. Curator or Curio 
might denote military offices, whatever side of the 
question you take; nor will the clearing that ques¬ 
tion get us a step forwarder, with relation to the 
meaning of these two words. I see no connexion 
between them. Because Curio often expresses a 
sacred or civil office, Reinesius too hastily quoted a 
marble to prove it a military office, where it is no 
office at all, and only a proper name. And whether 
he is mistaken in interpreting the other inscription 
.(CL II. 11. 77) may be still' a (Quaere, though I am 
inclined to think lie is. 

Now for the great question that employs your 
thoughts so much. You say that where inscriptions 
mention Eq. Leg. the meaning is, that the person 
so distinguished was Eques Romanies (in a civil 
sense) and Lilies Legioms, and that Sehelius and 
C Kevins undertake for this side of the question. 

* See p. 40<i. 
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Let them undertake what they please, I cannot be¬ 
lieve any thing but what is proved, especially in a 
, question so various and intricate as the exact account 
of the military discipline .among the Romans. I 
allow that the Legions and Horse are distinguished 
by the Historians ; that Legwvaria Militia is their 
Infantry; but when I see in inscriptions Eq. Leg. 
VIII. I cannot possibly read Eqites Romanus, 
Miles Leg ion is VIII. without strong evidence. It 
trespasses too much upon common forms: and as 
the Cohortes had Equites suns, i. e. Jnsitos, I don't 
see why a particular body of .Horse might not belong 
to one Legion ; that is, when a detachment was 
made out of tins or that Legion, such Equites might 
belong to them, as in the Cohorts. There is no un¬ 
derstanding this truly; without an historical account 
of the Roman Art of War—how it altered, improved, 
declined, in different periods. Augustus left a legacy 
to all the citizens of Home that were in the Legions ; 
and if that lion our merited a particular regard, what 
must the Equites Romani in the Legions have de¬ 
served ? We have knights as poor as any knights 
of Rome ever were, and yet not reduced so low as to 
be common soldiers. And if such a thing should 
possibly have happened at Rome, it would have 
been told in the epitaph without any ambiguity ; it 
would have been, Eq. Rom . Mil. Leg. &c. Till 
Augustus’s time, Cohortes mean always the parts of 
a Legion ; he seems first to have established the new 
distribution of Cohorts, not belonging to any Legion, 
(i, e. Cohort is Be/oniauce Equites, et Shigvlares), 
but a body of themselves, and his guards ( Cohortes 
dlares, Dio, lib, ix. pro Sociis, alibi de Auxiliis). 
These probably were originally foreigners (like the 
French king’s Swiss guards, thinking himself safest 
in their hands). From thence the Cohorts multi¬ 
plied in number and in title, and even in his time 
some Roman citizens were admitted among them. 
They seem therefore to mean no more than troops of 
the new establishment; but I am not master of this 
question, and this is said only ad referendum. 

Now 
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Now as to that other inscription which Mr. Hor¬ 
sley is concerned in, I cannot acquiesce intirely in 
any of the readings. Mr. Horsley's is a mere hotch¬ 
potch. Mr. Camden's confounds the distinction of 
Cohorts and Legion, which is not easily got over, 
Reinesius makes (as the Quakers say) the point of 
honour descend, which should ascend- Nor does 
die inscription you quote from Grater, p. 365, (>, 
at all remove the difficulty. There the scale is na¬ 
tural, MIL Coh . IX. Pr. Eq, Coh . ejusdem. This 
last was the HovQratior Militia, and the Foot 
Cohorts were sometimes seditious because not made 
Equites. But how does this help the reading in 
Reinesius ? For my part, I am for a bold stroke; 
for cutting difficulties I cannot unravel. If the 
letters upon the marble are as you put them in the 
margin, I would read opt. miltt. leg. x:l ae&. 
(oFTio) ; or suppose that we* have not the true 
reading. 

InjDne of your last, I approved much of your 
observation, that the mention of the league between 
the Hierap. and Uptav/rtrA was introduced too 
pompously. I don’t see why you might not men¬ 
tion the passage in Maffei: it, in all appearance, 
relates to that league. And I hope the little gram¬ 
matical nicety (as you call it), why words in a§ avlog 
long, is. not below the dignity of your 

I am, with great regard both to you and it, clear 
Sir, your most affectionate W. Clarke. 

Have you not seen the Chevalier Folard’s notes 
upon Polybius, which are much magnified for 
clearing up the Roman art of war 

Nov. 22 , 17 . 36 . 

C£ I have so little to say in answer to your last, 
that I was not very solicitous about saving a Post; 
especially since your Society would give a sanction 
to some of these readings before mv conjectures 
could possibly reach you. 


nave a$ 
Society. 
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f am (as to the last Hath Inscription) intirely sa¬ 
tisfied with Mr. Ward’s reading. Curator. Since 
you have two Inscriptions to prove that it was an 
office in the Roman Infantry, this alone will remove 
all difficulty about the Horse. 

Besides, your reading (Centurio ) displeases me, 
for being too general, Centurio Equitum aloe, &c. 
One would rather expect Centurio Cohort is (with 
its denomination) Eqitit. alee Vetton.. He was not 
properly Centurio alec, but Cohort is vel turm.ee in 
Ala. But if Curator is admitted, the inscription is 
correct; for the Curator had probably the care not 
only of some Cohorts or Turmye, but of the whole 
body ; Curator alee. And I take Curator to have 
been the true Roman word, for what was afterwards 
in their affected Greek taste called Optio. Reinesins 
quotes Procopius for that sense of Optio among 
others : Qai annonam in Cohorte, vel etieim Exer- 
citu (and I presume to add in etla) curahat, of =Tsy=- 
Xsflo &.C. enfllaivoe rerov xa7.aai 'P«jp.a;oi —Curator 
Amionre is what the Inscriptions mention. 

I approve your conjectures about the iEmilian 
family much. But you know I have an old kindness 
for Reinesius, and am sorry you should suppose that 
Graevius was his equal: great Critieks have thought 
quite otherwise.—As to Ma\ Horsley’s Inscription, 
1 sent you my thoughts in the last. The passage in 
Velius Longus is thus : 

* Conjunx &, sejunx sine N putat Nisus esse scri- 
bendum, quoniam genetivo casu faciat cemjugis & 
sejugis: mihi videtur non evellendam hanc N lite- 
ram, qua sonus enuntiationis insistit. Nam quam 
vis idem ait non esse onerandum supervacuis lileris 
scriptionem, rursus non fraudandnm sonum existimo, 
cum et levior ad aures, et plenior veniat, ut in air 
stiuente arcessitam est, at in amhitum B. Si ergo 
licet conjugis genitivo casui, et sejugis; conju.r tamen 
et sejitx subtracta N litera et difficilius enuntiabitmy 
et asperius auribus accidet. Sane illo catholico se 
Nisus tuetur, quo dicitin dedinettionibies liter am pe~ 

rive,. 
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Tire, quae sit in prhnis positionibus, ut pudens 
jmidentis, prudens prudentis. Ita si vonjux habet 
N literam, necessarimn, ihquit, erit, et genitivum 
qiioque N literam habeat, ut sit quo ista spectare 
debuit: nam quod amphibolite tollendte gratia con¬ 
suetude N literam omiserit, ambiguum utrum ab eo 
est quod conjunct trahatur, ut a nomine, an a verbo 
quod est conjungo. Non esse item illud verum, 
quod quidam putant servandam esse utrique N li¬ 
teram it prim a positione per ceteras declinationes 
manifestum est, vel ex his, quod \jingo? dicimus, et 
tammjictus, et pingor, et tamen pictns : neciion 
et ipsa N liters in locum M redit, ut cum dicimus 
clandestirmm, cum ab eo trahatur quod est clam : 
item sinciput, quod est semicaput; sed non ubique 
obtinendum : nam et uonnunquam plenius per N 
quam per M enuntiatur : ac turn dico etiain nunc, 
quam per M scribam, nescio quomodo tamen ex- 
priinere non possint.—Sequenda est nonnunquam 
elegantia eruditorum, quod quasdam literas levitatis 
causa omiserunt, sicut Cicero, qui Foresia, et Mc- 
galesia, et Hortesia, sine N lit era libenter dicebat: 
et ut verbis ipsius utamur, posmeridianas quoque 
quadvigas, inquit, libentius dixerim, quam post- 
meridianas.”—<~ This is the whole passage about N. 
Putschii Gram. Vett. p. 223d,—But there is ail 
observation which agrees with yours about as, aviog, 
and yet the passage wants correcting. Nisus and 
Longus both agree that it is an universal rule, Ca¬ 
tholic ton, in deelinationibus literam perire quee sit 
in primispositionibus. —Sure the verv reason whiv 
this rule is quoted, proves it to be literam nonpe- 
rire ; and so the instances. I think this correction 
necessary ; but there are some other things I don’t 
well understand. ‘ Veil us Longus ante Hadriani 
t imperium floruit, ut notavit Nor isms in Orthogra- 
phia, p, 135.’ Fabricius, Bib. Lat. vol. III. p. 74S.— 
Gellius quotes him, lib. xviii. c. 9. as “ homo non 
induct us,’—You say the dispute about N before S 
arose from Musgrave’s publishing the Inscription of 
Vol. IV. Ee Julius 
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Julius Vitalis. When that was published I know 
not; but Mr. Lluyd mentions it as frequent in Ro¬ 
man Inscriptions in his Archaeologia, published 
A. D. 1707.” 

Dec. 5, 1736. 

“ These inscriptions will clear up by degrees-; 

I seem at least to make some progress by every one 
of your letters. Mr. Horsley’s Bath Inscription is, 
by the reading which you mention from his Preface, 
sufficiently explained. Decurio Equitum ex Milite 
Leg. xx. A more correct lapidary ivould have ex¬ 
pressed it in that manner ; but we must make con¬ 
siderable allowances, in point of exactness, both to 
the composers and cutters of inscriptions. Now 
the main difficulty that remains is, how to interpret 
the few inscriptions in Gruter that give us Eques 
Leg. or Eques Rom. Leg. 'I’o this I can say little. 
I am satisfied that there was no such thing as a body 
of horse that had a constant relation to any one par¬ 
ticular legion: nor does your last conjecture help us 
out. There were several legions in their armies, and 
Only two alae. How could these alae bear a particular 
relation to each of the intermediate legions ? Rei- 
nesius puzzles in the place you refer to, because he 
has there found Eques Legion is again. But he tells 
us, that the alee were sometimes denominated from 
the General who commanded them. I have only 
this to conjecture, that the ten legions were often 
placed upon the frontiers of the Roman Empire in 
separate bodies, and at proper distances, to secure 
them from incursions. There was, most probably, 
syith each legion so quartered, a body of horse, 
more or less (not always the same body, or the same 
number), for their further security.—And possibly 
Equit.es, so disposed upon the frontiers, might style 
themselves as Equites of this or that Legion, i. e. 
Equites stationed along with them, and sent for the 
same purpose. This conjecture meets with no diffi¬ 
culties from Schelius’s scheme, and must be perhaps 
what Reinesius means in tire place quoted. 


« But 
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« But as to your design, why should you drop it ? 
You may contract vour triumphs, but should not 
intirely give them “up, You may confirm Mr, 
Ward’s reading of the last Bath Inscription c. R. 
and may explain that to be the same office which 
they afterwards in the Creek taste called Optio. 
You may take occasion to say that Mr. Horsley 
should have read Ills Bath Inscription on Valerius, 
Dectirio ex Milite; and then there will be nothing 
of the gradations or degradations he talks of; and 
you may conclude with your etymology, which 
needs no great improvements. But I desire, for my 
own information, an historical account of the alter¬ 
ations, improvements, See. in the Roman armies, 
as they now appear to you from these inquiries, 
that I may have a better notion of them. Your best 
way to know what to do with Equcs in Legione , is to 
bring all the places together, see where the inscrip¬ 
tions were found, and who transmitted them.. This, 
in Reinesius, CL vm. 57 * favours my conjecture, 
found on the banks of the Rhine. These horse 
were not alee legionis , but only a brigade, or rather 
squadron, sent with such a kgion• ,, 

Bee. 14, 1736. 

« Camden, p. Dis manibus . M Falerius 
AL PoL Eatinus , Ea. miles. Leg. Aug. An. 

XXX. stipen. x. h, s. e. Thus he gives us Mr. Hor¬ 
sley\s Bath Inscription, with an-asterism at E&* 
et Cohortis Equitum at length in the margin. Mr. 
Camden therefore must be read, Cohort is Equifttm 
miles Ectfione slug* In this manner Bp. Gibsons 
first edition truly represents it, but without the 
Cohortis Equitum in the margin. In the additions 
to Somersetshire, Mr. Camden's reading of this In¬ 
scription is corrected rightly in several places, as 
Fti Latin us for PoL Eatinus ; but takes no notice 
how c. e&. was written, and leaves the blunder of 
legione Augusta ; though the Annotator observes, 
that upon the stone it was thus written * v. a. but 

E e % never 
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newer thought of reading it u icesima. So much for 
Camden, and I hope it is particular enough: how it 
w in the second edition of Bp. Gibson's 1 know not. 
Now am 1 at great loss to understand the next thing 
you ape upon. You say, * I want Counts [the place] 
to be called so from tile -south-west called Camus 
or Corus blowing over it [that quarter]. Now what 
that quarter means I cannot guess. You know there 
is a dispute whether Caurus signifies die South-west, 
or North-West. Vossius says,that Vegetius reckons 
it the South-west; Favorinus, Vitruvius, Plinv, 
the North-wist, Whom the passage in Lucan, 
and that in Festws, Courts nbnium vicbta Britan tits. 
declare for, I cannot say.” 

Jan. 16 , 1736 - 7 - 

t( I am much j^eased to find that you and your 
Cavalry are just where I thought you should be at 
your first setting out. I was of opinion, at the be¬ 
ginning, that the lapidaries would never have men¬ 
tioned a relation between the Horse and Foot, be- 
tween Etjrns and Legio , if there had not been some 
grounds for such a relation, though I could think of 
none better than being stationed on the same frontier, 
or serving in the same province. But still I don’t 
understand Schelius; Alw ex civibus conscript a;, et 
legion thus adjimcia\ How does it appear, because 
these A Ice are called Pannotncce, et Mcesicae, that 
they were ex civibus conscriptw; or, if they were 
citizens, in what manner were they adjunct at Le- 
gtombus more than the rest ? The reason of the 
relation is what I want. The Inscriptions are a full 
evidence, that tliere was a relation between Eques 
and I Agio. Saying therefore that they" were Le- 
giombus adjimctce is, in my opinion/ saying no¬ 
thing. If the Foot and Horse were both raised in 
Pannonia and Mersiaj and served together, and were 
usually stationed in the same place, this is making a 
relation, which might be common to many other 
bodies of Foot and Horse, and might be a foundation 
for calling such Horse Equites of such a Legion. 

I was 
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1 was jn much concern for you, when I first 
heard of the fire in the Temple * ; but I find it 
was at a considerable distance, and probably did. 
not give you any great apprehensions.”’ 

Feb. 7, 1736-7- 

“ I was for a few days in great fear of an Archdea¬ 
conry ; but was very happily delivered from that 
dignity. Next to the hazards of tire press, the most 
terrible thing is a small dignity in the Church. But, 
if you can dispose of the Welsh Laws, I hope I shall 
then be clear from tlie apprehensions of either of 
them. I. dp not love to have my name tacked to 
titles, or title-pages ; though 1 am much obliged to 
our Bishop upon that account, who, I believe, 
thought to do hm; a real service in it. 

Mr. Gale must excuse me a little longer, and 1 
suppose there is no haste.” 

Feb. 19, 1737-7. 

« Betwixt business and disorder, my concern for 
others, and my own complaints, 1 have not had so 
much leisure as to enter ujxm the Roman Art of 
War; or to tell you, what requires no art, that 1 
am very much obliged to you tor your last presents, 
your new. book, and your deceased brother. We 
have had a very unkindly sort of Small Pox break 
out in the parish, which has all tlie terrors here of a 
lire in London. My neighbours look upon it almost 
as a pastoral duty to nurse them upon such occa¬ 
sions ; and by visiting, and changing my deaths 
often, I fell into one of my little feverish disorders, 
which often attend me. 

I find you are still pursuing your researches for 
another lecture to the Society fbut I can say very 

* A fire which happened in tlie Inner Temple-, adjoining the 
Hall, in the night of Jan. 4; 1736-7', aad consumed more than 
thirty chandlers, "with many writings of very great value. ftli. 
Bowyer lived then in Wlnte-Fryai's. 

f See the “ Miscellaneous Tracts/’ p. 123 et seq. 

littli 
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little upon the subject; it is of great compass, and 
the several changes and improvements must be de¬ 
duced historically, or it will never turn out to your 
satisfaction. 

Reinesius’s two observations, ad Cl.vi. 123, and 
Cl, viii. 58, are a little (or, as you might have said, 
not a little) inconsistent. He supposes in one that 
the alee took their numbers from the legions they be¬ 
longed to, and yet will not admit of alee xxii; 
though it is certain that there were often so many, 
often more legions than that number. The two 
armies of Pompey and Caesar (as you mention) had 
19 legions ; and we cannot suppose that all the 
troops in the Roman_Empire were drawn together in 
these two bodies. Tacitus * mentions 2 2 legions. 
The Notitia, which one would imagine should give 
the most perfect account of the Roman armies, 
mentions, I believe, almost 150 legions ; for I have 
not had patience to count them up all. As they 
were in the Notitia stationed at different places, they 
must of necessity be different legions 

As to ala legionis : the place which Pjtiscus 
refers to in the Itinerary cannot well be read any 
other way. It is, p. 56’ (of Schottus’s edition, with 
Surita’s notes) Durmmiagum leg. vit. ala. Bu- 
rtnicum leg. v. ala. Novesium leg. v. ala. 
Geldubam leg. ix. ala. Calonem leg. ix. ala. 
Now we cannot well read Legio vn. and ala, because, 
in the four last places, the ala legionis was divided 
into two parts, and quartered part at one and part at 
the other place I am therefore inclined to believe 
(as I did at first) that, the Roman legions being 
quartered upon the different limits of the Roman 

* Hi at. I. 18. 53. II. 100. III. 22. IV. 84.— ht (fcnaxiisap, 
Fulv. Urs ad xxv continuato usque numero assurgunt, eodemnue 
interrupto ad xxxiii. 

t P lures legionea ; plpies I. plur« II. JII. IV, VII. XX. quod 
h oris alicpuLms doctis et eruditione Claris gravissima 

ill is errand! causa et extitisse visum est, 

t See Wesseiing's edition of the Itinerary, p,256. 

Empire, 
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Empire, near or with each legion or legions was a 
tody of horse, by way of ala to them. They had 
so/it a stbi hihenia, as Tacitus calls them, and, being 
quartered usually together, were called promis¬ 
cuously, either alee legionis of such a legion, or from 
the place they were quartered in, as ala Pannomca, 
&c. or from the people they were composed of, as 
a la Gallonm veteraria, &c. or from the chief reviser 
of the ala, as ala Theodosiana , &c. The Notitia 
mentions about 80 or 100 different alee. How 
many are in the Itinerary I cannot say, because 
there wants a military index, and indeed better in¬ 
dexes in general, which perhaps the new Dutch 
edition is supplied with. I think it is Schelius’s 
opinion, that ala comprehends both the auxiliary 
horse and foot in the writers of the old republic ; 
that in the time of the Caesars ala xetr means 

the horse. See the notes ad Suer. Tib. c. 31. Caesar 
himself (as you observe) keeps this latter distinction : 
ala xar with him is the horse; the ala horse 

and foot is cornu. Now should not Livy, who is a 
later writer, observe tiie same way of speaking ? 
You say, that what the Greeks call xlpot, he [Livy] 
calls sometimes ala, sometimes cornu. That must 
be wrong, and not soldier-like. The instance you 
give is lib. xxvii. c. if). It is not clear enough for 
me to determine by. In other places he seems to 
observe Caesars distinction, as lib. x. 29. “Fabius 
in dextro cornu, — eunetando extracterat diem ; 

deinde-prefect is equitum jussis ad latus 

Samnitiuin circuindocere alas.” IIere is a plain 
difference between ala and cornu. Speaking of both 
again a little lower, the same General of the right 
wing commands Campanorum alum, quingentosjere 
equi'tes e.rcedere acie. —Again, the ala is part of the 
cornu ; when you mean the foot of the cornu, it may 
be necessary to say, alariipedites. So Tacitus, in 
the place we were about, Pannomcw et Meskce ala ? 
perrupere hostem. Hist. III. c. 2. That could be 
only horse,—.so Surita in his Com. p. 422 . Alaribus 
kgiomtm equitation designari certain est. 


I still 
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I still say, that it does not appear to me that Pan- 
no niece leg tones were ex ctvibus conscript ce, rmuh 
less the ala Rannonica. The emperors sure were 
not so scrupulous as to admit only citizens in their 
legions. Indeed the liberties of the Roman city were 
then much enlarged when Tacitus mentions these 
legion s„ It is in a speech of Antoninus's to carry off 
the German forces in favour of Vespasian. He ob¬ 
serves what advantages Vitellius would have by their 
delays. Among the rest, “ juxta Gallias Hispanias- 
que, utrimque viros, equos, tributa.” Now viri in 
that light would make one believe that they were to 
he used in the legions. And Spain had not the jus 
bat'd till Vespasian’s time. Upon the whole, I 
cannot come into your opinion of an ala. oisocii, rives. 
The few inscriptions that mention Eques Legionis 
can perhaps be reduced to no certain period. Why 
therefore should we not think that eques legionis is 
only eques alee legionis and eques Romanus in leg. 
i. e. eques alue legionis, qui civis Romanus, by way 
of honour ? The Lapidaries were not the most 
correct writers. This answers the whole with the 
least difficulty, in my judgment. If I supposed the 
legion.es Pannonicai raised in Pannonia, it was an 
idle supposition ; their name was from their service 
and station. 

Rabertellns’s observation is not worth mentioning. 

I thank you for the Catalogues. If I thought that 
Cal met's Antiquities, &c. was a translation of all 
Calmet’s Dissertations on the Bible, which are in 
number about 110, I should he glad of it. If it be 
only a part of them, I have nothing to say. 

I am surprized that Dr. Mangey should reject the 
former emendation. But it convinces you, how 
fond people are of their own productions: he could 
not think of destroying Ills aftsav note. Philo is to 
me a sort of Monkish performance, which I should 
never have thought of publishing. Whether domo 
anagyratium is or is not Latin, is more than I can 
say ; one would think he should not stand -by it 
unless he knew how to defend it. 


From 
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From your enquiries into these military matters, 
I have picked out a plausible etymology,'to add to 
Skinner.— Isles, those parts of a church which stand 
of each side the middle space, as the cross-isles, the 
side-isles, a Greeco »JuJ, Lat. ala, Fr. Gall, aile, 
Nostrum, isle, the wing of a building, though now 
used only of churches.—As to Capellus, I take his 
Conimentarii and Critics. Sacra to be the same 
book ; but 1 had rather stay for better information, 
and will not resolve till I know more.” 

Feb. 25, 1736-7. 

“ You find I came up to town, not to visit you; 
and went home again to make excuses about it. 
What a sudden alteration the very air of the Court 
makes in us Country Divines! We soon learn to 
have as short memories as our Patrons. I forgot 
the entire article of altar-pieces, spoon, &c. as if I 
had no concern in them. But, if you consider how 
many weightier articles, how many points in politicks, 
preferment, learning, grocei-y, fashions, and kit¬ 
chen-furniture, we come up to town charged with, 
you will, I hope, look upon a few omissions as very 
pardonable things. I behaved very well, as far as I 
had taken any minutes in writing ; and find it is im¬ 
possible to preserve any other memoranda, when our 
heads are so very wisely employed as they are in 
town.” 

Sept. 17, 1737. 

“ I was much obliged to you for your letter, 
though it was not so expeditious in its motions as 
the writer, being almost a week in its passage. Mr. 
Mitchell really frighted me, when he told me that 
you were resolved to stick yourself upon the outside 
of a coach. I imagined that the dust you would 
raise there could not be so great as the danger. 
Was there no way of having a softer and a safer situ¬ 
ation in one of the ladies’ laps ? For I find by your 
account that all was safe there ; no danger within 
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the coach : nnne of Miss Woodyer’s charms, not >c 
much as the tip of her linger, 

-‘ Vivo pervertere am ore 

Jam priciem resides, aminos, destaetaque cor da.’ 

The country in genera! is very much obliged to 
yon. since you have so agreeable thoughts of it 
from seeing only this wild part, which, without 
vanity, is- as good a place to be buried, in as any. 

- But strangers usually observe the beauties of a situ¬ 
ation much sooner than the inhabitants, and always 
set them off" to a greater advantage. Whatever you 
may think of the country, 1 am afraid w hat you say 
of it has too much the air of the town ; it is almost 
- so civil as to be suspected.—For my part, I cannot 
say that I like either town or country. Your life in 
town is too interested;, ours too indolent: you are 
never easy but in action, and we are "disturbed at 
the very apprehension, of it. I think an agreeable 
life should neither be all business nor mere amuse¬ 
ment, but something betwixt both: I would not. 
live, like Metabus, in dumis, in ferine horrcntia 
lustra ;—nor should I chuse to be carried, per etmeo& 
—0 cbisffue patrunujrue. 

*\Y here with like haste through different ways/ &c. 

But we are in danger of the former extreme. For 
we country parsons have some resemblance with the 
pansh-befis—never speak, unless three or four 
country fellows tug hard at us ; and then it is only 
to give notice that somebody is married or dead ; 
has either finished, or is just entering upon his state 
of probation. And in trade, you are like the bells 
in a tavern, always in motion, and calling “ what's 
to pay r” 

I have here a thousand compliments to send, if I 
had room for them. Ted is nobody at speeches ; 
but is by your bounty overcome with riches, im¬ 
patient to dispose of them, and may very likely 
have a lit of the gripes out of mere gratitude. My 
wife is much freer of speech, and so much obliged 

to 
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to you for Mr. Pope’s Letters, that she is never like 
to be silent upon that head. As for myself, I am 
ready to take part of the obligation, and to thank 
you very much for them, though not so much as 
for your own ; not that you are a better writer than 
Mr. Pope, but that I love your letters better, because 
I look upon them as my property', the other as Mr. 
Pope’s.” 

1739, 

I wish I could move with as much ease as you do; 
I would now and then give my sell the pleasure of 
seeing you in that whirl of thought and business 
which I should find you in at this season—to see 
projects, proofs, persons, rise, vanish, and per¬ 
petually succeed others, far beyond any Camera 
Obscura that I ever saw. But, alas ! I set up for 
still-life, and should succeed tolerably well, if it 
was not for a set of country squires, who are as 
troublesome here as authors are in town, and not 
quite so profitable. I had just drawn my elbow- 
chair, with great composure, to address myself to 
you; and that very moment a message from Mr, 
Eyles, about some store-fish, has raised some ap¬ 
prehensions that I must deal in strong beer and to¬ 
bacco all the afternoon.—-I thank you for Warbur- 
ton’s Defence of Pope. I find him an excellent 
Commentator * he proves, that “ self-love and social” 
are the same ; for he could not vindicate Mr. Pope 
without having many glances at his own adversaries.’ 

Dec. 0 , 1739. 

« I have been this week at one of the most melan¬ 
choly funerals that ever I attended ; Mr. Pelham’s 
two sons *, that you have seen an account of in 
the papers.—Such a stroke, from a complaint in all 
appearance seldom dangerous, must affect the 

* The eldest and youngest sons of Henry Pelham, who 
bothdiedNov-27, l?39j of sore throats. 

parents 
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yapsntw inexpressibly. I hope they will make h good 
asfe ©f it, and be sensible, 
tJ That, when obedient Nature knows his will', 

A fly, a grape-stone, or a hair can kill.” 

[ 1740 ^ • 

H Your friend Air. Mitch el ia now tutor to Sir 
Edward Ward, near Norwich, with a salary of 50 
guineas per annum, &<:. and has now given up all 
pretensions to St. Bride’s; and whew he thinks of 
Mrbdes, it must be as incumbent, not a lecturer, 
unless he finds occasion for both.’* 

[ 1740 .] 

"■Mr. Mitehel was under some concern to think 
Shat he had so little of your comjwny in town, and 
was almost afraid that you and your copyhold were 
3eiml by the Lord of the manor. If you are quite 
at liberty, why should you not come and see, what 
tins City has never seen since the Reformation,- a 
Bishop installed in person r Our new Bishop * and’ 
Fais brother Bangor set out for this place on Thurs¬ 
day: his Lordship will be installed on Saturday, 
and return the very beginning of the week. This is 
an exclusion so like one of yours, that I cannot blit 
think you would be pleased with it, and strike in 
with them, as it were by accident, on the road,— [ 
have taken care again of a horse for you, at the 
White Hart in the Borough. Mr. Stuart, a young 
gentleman of this town, who is going to St. John’s, 
leaves it there, to be returned by the carrier. If you 
send there ou Thursday, you may have it—time 
enough to be here on Friday night. This account 
of the Bishop’s intention is but just come to baud, 
that I could not give you more notice; but your 

*■ Dr. "Matthias Matvstm, translated to the see of Chichester 
from Landaff in 1710 , and promoted to Ely in 1754. 

t Ur. Thomas Herring; afterwards successively archbishop of 
\urk and Canterbury. 

resolu* 
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resolutions and motions are generally so sudden, that 
you can have no objection to the proposal upon that 
account, and must be pleased to think that it was an 
expedition not thought of till a few minutes before 
it was executed,” 

lf-ro. 

How powerful are your example and persuasion*! 
1 had given myself over, as a person very little con¬ 
versant either in the antient or modern Gkssicksi 
the little I once knew in prose and business lies -ex¬ 
tinct and lost. But you* sheet shamed me so much, 
that I immediately set myself to work as well as 1 
could. I have so very tew Classicks that have to¬ 
lerable indexes to help out a bad memory, that my 
searches are slow, and, what is worse, often unsuc¬ 
cessful.—But 1 hope this sheet, added to yours, will 
supply you with notes enough for the Windsor 
Forest. You may pick what you think pertinent; 
but I hope you do not suppose that Mr. Pope had 
half those passages in his thoughts that bear a re¬ 
semblance with them. Poets, like painters, in this 
respect, are furnished with a collection of figure?, 
Unages, drawings, descriptions, &c. which are 
always ready in their heads, without thinking of the 
•original: though I do not say but, in some pas¬ 
sages, lie must be supposed copying or improving 
an author before him. I will make what little 
progress my health and business will allow, I often 
laugh at the poetical descriptions of the country- 
Retirement was always, 1 believe, a mere imaginary 
thing,—I cannot think that any body was ever alone 
a week together. But I cannot tempt you into tile 
country, I am afraid, by such an account of it. 
However, if you will come and see, you will have 
the best chance that can be ; it will be in the middle 
of hop-picking, when almost every body lias the 
goodness to keep at home. I shall always be glad 
to see you, and thought to have invited you down 
upon a piece of your own paper ; but that was not 
m proper for the inside of a letter.” 


1 have 
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1740. 

is I have scarce had time enough to thank you for 
Your last letter since my return from Tunbridge 
Wells. My wife has been taken-up with the cere¬ 
mony of being welcomed home; and I, of course, 
have had my share of it. You are wiser in the 
City, and can let the women receive company 
without being under any necessity of attending it.— 

I was glad to hear the ladies commend your country- 
look ; I am sure they would like you the better for 
it: the colouring is good, natural, and inimitable; 
the country complexion is the rubeus, which one 
almost wants a word for in English ; it is a sort of 
blooming brown, like the face of one of Vandyck’s 
pictures. 

The inclosed paper is an exercise that I gave Mr. 
Hopkins upon Pope’s Pastorals, which is well 
enough ; but, not having the Pastorals by me, 1 
could not compare them. The only thing that I 
think wants altering is, that there are two or three 
references where there ought to be sometimes but 
one, because the places follow each other immedi¬ 
ately. I only omitted two or three, that i thought 
less pertinent. 

Not. 22, 17-10. 

“ I am obliged to you for the Inscription, though 
I can as yet hear nothing of the original; nor do not 
think I shall, unless I have the honour of seeing his 
Grace of Richmond, who does not think it worth 
his while to entertain his good borough with such 
fragments as are not for their taste,’’ 

Tub. 17, 1740. 

“ After much enquiry here, I have got a sight of your 
Physico-astro nomi co-ina them atic&~caiettddrico- tydi- 
cal Lucubration : and can assure you, that none of 
your brethren began the new year with greater ap¬ 
plause. Your table of Lunations obliges all the 
custom-house officers, travellers, traders, smugglers, 

upon 
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upon our coast; and even I, who am too indolent or 
too much a friend to the fair trader for these occu¬ 
pations, am glad to know by book when I can ride 
over Shoreham ferry, in case I should be obliged to 
it.—But as to your Mathematicks and Riddles* how 
they came to get possession of Almanacks is mar¬ 
vellous, unless as a sort of hieroglypllicks, the oue 
to represent clear weather* tlie other clouded. This 
gives a sort of Egyptian air to the performance, mid 
makes it perfectly profound. But* for my part, I 
wish you would give us chronology instead of mys¬ 
tery ; and I fancy you would find many of your 
middling sort of readers* who are the lowest class of 
any* of my opinion.'* 

Apiil. . 17J1, 

* £ I was yesterday surprised to hear that my packet, 
which I sent you about a month ago, had miscarried* 
It contained the Imitations of Virgil in Mr. Popes 
Pastorals : I delivered it to the carrier myself, and 
desired he would put it in the penny-post. My greatr 
reason for writing this post is* to know whether that 
packet ever came to you or not. And f desire you 
would send me two lines* the day you receive this* 
to satisfy me in that particular : for, if you did nor 
receive it, I shall have time enough to write the 
allusions in the/Pastorals over again to go up with 
Mrs. Browne on Thursday* and send my gleaning^ 
on the Essay on Criticism along with them.—Mrs. 
Browne will be in town on Friday night. 

If von think of printing some of these poetical 
allusions, I should not chuse to insert any thing in 
prose, even from the best modern authors, how- 
just soever. I would allow no room- either for 
Temple or Til lot son ; but suppose Mr. Pope’s ac¬ 
quaintance to be only with the Antients, or gentle¬ 
men of the same profession. I think it will make 
your Collection look much heavier, and less invi¬ 
ting, and more like loading than illustrating your 
author. But, if I was Mr. Faulkner, I would note 

ail 
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all the variations which Mr. Pope has made in the 
Dunciad *, and print all the different prolegomena 
which have appeared before it at different times.— 
And since the first edition of Mr. Pope’s works, I 
believe he has re-touched, improved, and corrected 
every part of them ; and if he should print all the 
improvements, the reader would think it not dis¬ 
agreeable. I have by me a poem of Prior's, as 
printed in folio by Jacob Tonson in the first edition, 
where, I believe, we have no-where four lines to¬ 
gether the same reading with the last edition. 

As to your query what Mr. Pope means by Me¬ 
nander’s fire, it will turn only upon tire propriety of 
the word Fire. There was something very sprightly 
in Menander’s way of writing, which perhaps a 
Poet may be allowed to raise into a flame.—Mr. 
Monnoye, in the Menagiana, vol.III. p. 49, quotes 
a passage from Plutarch’s Comparison of Aristo¬ 
phanes and Menander, which seems to justify Mr. 
Pope.” 

u I am glad the papers came to hand, and find that 
want of accuracy in expressions creates you per¬ 
petual trouble, and that you are always in danger 
upon the arrival of the Suffolk or Sussex mails.—I 
have sent nothing but the Essay on Criticism, and 
have quoted some passages of Boileau from Soames’ 
Version of his Art of Poetry, which seems to be 
very loosely done : perhaps the original would sup¬ 
ply you with more allusions, and even these few 
would undoubtedly be more elegant, as they came 
from the author himself. If you think of printing 
these references, you must endeavour to make your 
collection as complete as you can; and I should 
think that the Lutrin, and perhaps all Boileau’s 
works, should be looked over. Boileau’s turn was, 
like Mr. Pope's, to satire; and they would probably, 

* This was done for the first time (by the Editor .of these 
“ Anecdotes") in Dr, .Johnson's edition of the " English Poets." 

" from 
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from arguments of the same kind, fall into the 
same sentiments. I find you are very tender in. 
doing any thing that should displease this same Sa¬ 
tirist, fearing, no doubt, that he should wedge you 
in a marrow-bone, or press you into the service of 
his Hero in the Dunciad.—But my advice about col¬ 
lecting his various readings was to Mr. Faulkner, 
and not to you : I thought Booksellers were above 
the fear of every tiling but bad copies .—I believe it 
would please the generality of readers ; but I would 
not have them collected with so much exactness as 
if they were the remains of an old Classick; and not 
as blemishes, but beauties in the Author ; except 
perhaps in the Dunciad, which is not so much the 
common-place as the common shore of his resent¬ 
ments, where they run off, and are like to do so, 
for life. 

I have sent you two motto’s for your collection of 
notes, which 1 think cannot offend his nicer ear : 

’Eft S’ a xXottv) to zj^afpa. ah"A d>s gctto xct,?aov 
•>] srAatrjtiaroy, -V) yrjpaTWV dx'olwroocrif. 

Longinus, Sect. 13. 

Nec mea tarn sapiens per sese prodita quisquam 

Furta redarguerit, quae mox manifesta pvobabunt 

Et nati natorum, et qui nascentur ab illis. 

Vida, Poet. iii. 357, 

I am of your opinion as to the passage in Sir Wil¬ 
liam Temple; Mr. Pope looks like declaring against 
the other systems, and, in a question of that nature, 
it is proper to call-in authorities.” 

“ I have scarce time to say a syllable to you, either 
about Mr. Pope or myself; only that I much doubt 
I shall not be expeditious enough for your purpose. 
If you could prevail upon two or three of your 
friends besides to take single parts, and collect what 
passages occurred to them, it might be ready soon 
enough for your Irish friend. 1 have, in this paper, 
in imitation of yourself, introduced some quotations, 
Vol. IV. F f with 
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with short observations, which are designed as mere, 
chat. If you intend to print them as the “ Remarks 
upon Spenser,’ 1 it will be necessary to enlarge and 
add much of that sort; which you can easily do. I 
doubt I shall not do any great matter in the “ Rape 
of the Lock,’’ nor in “ Abelard and Eloisa,” unless 
1 read over many of Ovid’s Epistles—or had a good 
index to them. 

You surprised me very much with Mr. Pope’s 
skill in chronology (a talent that poets are allowed 
to disregard), when you declare so freely that he 
has set us, light in it. In his first note upon the 
“ Windsor Forest,” in the new edition, he says it 
was not published before 1710. Now I cannot say 
when the “ Letter from Italy” was first published; 
but I knew it was'published in the fifth volume of 
Tonson’s alias Dry den’s Miscellany, before any 
thing of Mr. Pope’s had appeared in it; and I have 
an edition of Mr. Addison’s Letter pirated by Hills 
before the year 171G. I must suspect there is some 
poetical anachronism in this affair, and therefore 
desire to know how y4*a were so easily convinced. 
Mr. Sherwin, of merry and great memory, I knew 
very well ; but his authority for anecdotes is but 
modern, and not extraordinary, though I do not 
think he made the history you mention: he was 
very intimate with Lord Burlington.” 

“ Somebody has observed of Wit, that if it does 
but touch an Irish pen it dies; I am of opinion, that 
the observation had been much truer of Secrets, the 
only things (whatever their qualities are, poisonous 
or not) that cannot live in that island. I do not 
question but Mr. Pope has had some intimation of 
your and Mr. Faulkner’s design, and is resolved to 
be beforehand with you. That you may seize upon 
ihis hints with as much justice as he does upon vours, 
seems to be a clear point; but whether it will be 
prudent or no, is another question. If you print the 
allusions you have, you may depend upon it that he 
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\vil] seize upon ail he lilies; and, if your impression 
is not sold before his new edition appears, the re-- 
venge may be entirely innocent, and affect nobody 
but yourself. Whether you print or not, therefore, 
is a ’question that I do not presume to determine * ; 
but, if you do, I have a great deal of advice to offer. 

l . That you print no farther at present than those 
poems where the allusions have been pretty care¬ 
fully collected, not farther than “ The Rape of the 
Lockwhich you might finish time enough. The 
Lutrin, the Dispensary, &c. should be read. 

2 . That the title be in this manner : “ Remarks 
on Mr. Pope’s Poems, containing his Imitations, 
Parodies, &c. of Antientand Modern Poets, Parti." 
(not forgetting the motto’s I mentioned.) 

3. That you have some such grave Advertisement 
as this before the Remarks: 

♦ 

Advertisement. 

£( Mr* Pope* in some of his later Poems, particu¬ 
lar] v in the Dunciad, has obliged the Puhlick by 
adding tiie Imitations of theantient Poets, and even 
the more distant allusions to them* I cannot easily 
say whether I was more pleased with his taste or his 
condescension. It is certainly the best method of 
shewing how the Antients may be read to advantage; 
of more use than a thousand dry rules upon that 
subject* 'I wish he had pursued the same method* 
through all his Poems, in the late new edition of 
them* Nobody is so capable of performing it as 
himself; his acquaintance with the best writers of 
all ages is as indisputable as his resentment against 
the Dunces of the present* And what hints he has 
taken* or improvements lie has made* from the an* 

* I know not to wliat extent the work was earned ; but of the 
second part 1 possess two halt-sheets, marked G and FT* pages 
45—60; and containing fi Expressions, Similes, and Sentiments* 
in Palingenius, translated and improved by Mr. Pope in his 
Essay on Man:' A third part (Price Gd.) appeared in February 
1744-5 ; (ioM by Ookm) and 1 have alsoj in the MS, of Mr* Bow- 
jer, a collection of other Imitations. 

f r 2 tienr 
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tient Poets, would easily be determined by his. own 
authority, Whatever comes from another hand 
can be little more than conjecture; but, as I have 
indulged myself in some amusements this way. I here 
give them to the reader, in hopes that this imperfect 
attempt will prevail upon the Author to do justice to 
himself in another edition. If these Remarks have 
so much success, the Publick will have no reason to 
complain of the performance.” 

4. That you introduce and enlarge the Remarks 
with proper observations in the Jortivian manner. 

I think here is advice enough, and desire that you 
take only O. S. (as the Doctors direct) and do what 
you please with the rest I fancy it would put your 
spirits into a sort of gaiety, to think you were en¬ 
tering the lists with Mr. Pope, and did not know 
what might be the consequences of such engage¬ 
ment.” 

t 

“ I am glad to hear that you are beginning a new 
treaty with Mr. Pope: you must chuse some proper 
person to negotiate it; much depends upon the skill 
of adjusting balances, when such nice points as 
honour, interest, resentment, &c. are to be settled. 
Dr. Mangey loves business, if not the appearance of 
it; and it is a great chance but he will find some 
way of making your overtures to Mr. Pope, and he 
pleased with it. Your writing to Mr. Pope will, in 
my opinion, be of no use till you can get access to 
him by your minister. Mr. Pope is like a sovereign 
prince, not to be seen at home without the necessary 
forms, nor to be treated with without first settling 
the preliminaries. 1 have no notion of engaging 
with him, without the greatest necessity; and think 
that you buy his friendship cheap with a whole he¬ 
catomb of notes, essays, illustrations, and the mob 
of commentators. 1 much doubt your success with 
this Dutch overture; but success in the cabinet is 
more reputable than in the field ; it is a conquest of 
the politer sort, and conquest is the only end of con¬ 
troversy. 
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troversy. The motto’s you send for, to hang out in, 
your colours, are these: 

J Ej-l 8’ «fiXoTr^, &c. (see p. 433 *) 

If you have not transcribed your collections, you 
may add this—“ Essay on Criticism,” ed. 8vo, p. 75, 
i. 16 : 

So pleas’d, at first, the Alpine hills we try. 

Quoque magis subiere jugo, atque evadere nisi 

Erexere gradum, crescit labor, ardua supra 

Seseaperit fessis, et nascitur altera moles. 

Sit Ital. iii. 528. 

The glory—and the shame. —I do not know where 
that turn is to be met with: but I warrant in a 
hundred places in the Antients. If you look into 
the indexes of Ovid or Claud ian, you cannot well 
miss it.—I have no index to either of them.” 

August H, 1742. 

“ Publishing Bp. Barlow’s pieces was, at this time 
of day, doing them full as much honour as they de¬ 
served, especially the last; for the first really shews 
his great skill in polite learning. I doubt the medals 
he has given us are not all authentic, though mine 
are mere suspicions arising from tlie legends them¬ 
selves. Who can think that the Nicomedians should 
distinguish Albinus in such a manner as Sit,* Ne«»<o- 
pcov * r And, in explaining these numerals, I 
think Dr, Taylor seems to espouse the more impro¬ 
bable opinion of the two. The other seems Well 
supported. This is introducing a new language, or 
applying it in a very unusual manner; supposing 
ever so many of these divinities celebrated and adored 

* Some Antiquaries refer these dates to the reign of different 
Emperors ; and where the. dates appear more than once in the 
same reign, to the deity of the place ; or where they have been 
omitted, after appearing once, suppose it to mean that the tem¬ 
ple of die deified Emperor was not furnished in his life-time. 
Vaillant, Sen, Dissertation ip the hlemoires de 1 Academic dus 
Inscriptions, III, 12mo. 204—227. 

upon 
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upon these occasions, one exhibition of these games 
was only one N ecoxopea. (if I may use the word)* 
Bi£, rpig, &c. * Ne(o«opoi can never signify Neocori 
of two or three Gods. The Inscription quoted by 
Hard I tin from Gruter, p. 179, seems to confirm 
this :— dya)VoQelrj(ravla fils r Sts xoivSrcov Ufxuv dymw'i 
rcoy psyuXwv, ’AtrxAipristW, ’'la-Qttuov, U'jhxwv. &c* 
This gentleman, whoever he was, was Ms dlcosmbus 
though many deities were honoured in that solemnity. 
And cities, upon several medals, distinguish them¬ 
selves as the Jirst who wereSlf, or rp\$ vsantopoi, which 
could not possibly be in the other sense ; for the 
Messeniaus w T ere $$ vswxopo 1 as early as Augustus. 
But I have not, since I read the Doctor’s Preface, 
time to examine this matter as far as the few books 
I have would carry it. I do not know very well 
what you mean, by observing that they appear upon 
no coins older than the Roman empire. The ques¬ 
tion is, when the word vswxipoi was first applied to 
communities in that sense?—perhaps not long before 
the Roman times. These new divinities began in 
Egypt and Asia, and came thence into Europe, 
where, to the disgrace of arts and learning. Athens 
was the first place that adopted them. Vid. Chi- 
shall, p. 56. — Alexander was ambitious of this 
honour, and his successors enjoyed it d~- You have 
the Xaflr'pwv iEwv upon the coins of the Ptolemys, 
The Psephisma Sigaeorum appoints the same honour 
to Antiochus So ter : he had Iris Tepefe, Some time 
between this period and the Roman times ^seaxopos 
came to be applied to Communities; but when, seems 
uncertain, and perhaps late, and then it is no great 

y Vaillant shews that Hadrian, Commodus, and Valerian, 
successively conferred -this honour on Nicomedia, Numisrn. 
Grseca, p. 219 ; l;ut gives no instance of it under Albinus. lb. 
T9, 71*. 

f Vaillant shews tliat the coins of Alexander the Great, with 
NEUKOPON on them, were struck in the reign of Caracal la. 
K plies us was the first city tliat took this title, and that not before 
tha time-of Nero. Vaillant, vtbi supra, 
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wonder that the use of it appears on no medals before 
the Roman. The case is, I believe, the same as to 
the inscriptions ; they are all Roman. And it can¬ 
not well be thought that in the inscriptions, where 
thev were not confined for room, they would have 
said (fig vswxopot ySiovd^v, if they really meant that 
they were then made i/Baywpoi SuoTv ^s<Sv. Besides, 
all the marbles that mention ftumina AugustaM 
speak of them in the plural number, as the 

in Egypt; and one would think that the nume¬ 
rals a, e, y, 8,—could, in this case, have no great 
significance —but of great force in expressing that 
these public shews had been so often repeated there 
in the reign of such an Emperor. 

Dr. Rvrom’s solution is the same, in effect, a i 
Chrysostom's and his followers, 1 heophylact, &c. 
though they look upon it to have a reference to the 
Creed, which there is no reason to suppose ; but all 
that is wanted is only some similar passage: Ottej twv 
VBKocnVf uTrlp zTpotrbaxicts c ivagdirewt; raJv Kexgu/V, or 
uVfg mtag'dfj'swg raw vsxzwv. I his is tne sense which 
St. Paul’s argument manifestly requires, and what 
in some form or other is almost generally admitted 
by our Commentators. I can do nothing worth 
notice ; but, if I meet with any thing that I thinK 
wrong, or that 1 can set right, 1 would willingly 
give you notice of it, without desiring any maik of 
distinction but that of being, dear Sir, ” 

« We thank you very much for the favour you 
have done us, and took care of getting a deputy for 
you, which was no great difficulty, though almost 
six feet high. Since we could not have you in p^i - 
son, we resolved to have you sufficiently represented. 
It is much easier, upon such occasions, to find 
proxies than principals ; *fout I would have you moic 
cautious for the future. This was your own do mg ; 
a generous offer that you niad^ some years ago. 
We have taxed you at a guinea ; for bad customs 
spread even in the country, and mane such offices 

more 
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more expensive than they should be. Your little 
namesake is gone out to nurse upon a comilion, 
where we are in hopes he may some time hence be 
able to run after the geese. 

I was for a few days so sick of the ceremonial of 
the christening, that I had not spirits enough to 
write sooner, though it was to inform you that the 
godmother was your old acquaintance, formerly 
Miss Browne, now Mrs. Lee, sister to my Lord 
Chief Justice, See. 

As to schemes, I am glad to find that you grow 
sick of them. They are all alike, from St. James’s 
to Patemoster-row : artful (not to say indirect) me' 
thods of making the most of the publick.—Is there 
no setting out upon different principles ? I am not 
for enlarging the public stock of revenues, or 
learning, so much- as reforming it. We have 
enough, if we could but use it with more advantage. 
But your schemists are men of genius : I must leave 
them, and study the eeconomist, if there are any 
in- the country. 

I find this Comment upon the Bible, about once a 
year, gets the ascendant. What would you have ? 
You run over Patrick, Lowth, Le Clerc, Crjtici 
Sacri, Poofs Synopsis, and then cry you want com¬ 
mentators. The Critici Sacri is a mere lumber- 
house, Pool nothing but patch-work, Patrick dull, 
Le Clerc often in his reveries. Cal met I never saw. 
But I should really think that a person of tolerable 
judgment might, from these various Commentators, 
make up a Dutch Variorum that would be better 
than any of them, and fit it to a quarter of an inch of 
the very size you want it.” 

Dec. 4, 1742. 

“ I have kept silence so long, purely to keep niv 
temper; but it is to no purpose; for I still find 
myself very much divided between anger and grati¬ 
tude, and do not know whether I should thank you 
or blame you most. How could you think of en¬ 
deavouring 
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deavouring to make all our good yeomanly neigh¬ 
bours laugh at me and your poor godson for so much 
finery? Wearing silver cloaths in the country 
would put all the squires against us : here it would 
be looked upon as invading one of their privileges, 
breaking through all badges of distinction, and 
having all the pride that too many of us are already 
accused of. 1 wish you were to see poor Will’s 
nursery, and think what great apprehensions the 
very thoughts of sleeping with so much silver in the 
house would give the whole family. The whole ha¬ 
bitable part of the fab rick is about as big as half 
your parlour, with an old rotten door on each side, 
to let the rain in on one side, the snow on the other, 
and the wind on both ; and the poor little fellow has 
a piece of an old blanket tacked up in the corner, 
to keep him from being blown away in such a day 
as this. Yet, I thank &od, he is pure hearty, with 
hands blue as a razor, and almost as hard, with a 
parcel of little Myrmidons round him of the same 
firmness and cbmplection, who, if they were to see 
his cloak (which I intend they never shall), might 
be tempted to lay hands upon him, and take his 
spoils.—But, to be serious, I am really much obliged 
to you for your great generosity, though I must 
desire to make a secret of it to every body but you. 

The weather is really so cold, that I am not able, 
now I have ven ted my passion, to keep myself warm; 
!—or perhaps (the more’s the pity) gratitude is na¬ 
turally much cooler than resentment. While 1 was 
pettish, I did not find the air so piercing ; but now 
I would be grateful, 1 feel myself very cold.” 

“ Mr. Gyles’s Proposals are quite above my size 
and taste, who am, at most, but an humble poli¬ 
tician. But I have some few papers at his service, 
which fall in with the design of his Collection. 

1 . “ A Letter from the City of Bremen to Oliver 
Cromwell, drawn up by Mr. Olclenburgh, who was 
employed by that city,” 
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2 . <c Queries to Oliver Cromwell, in behalf of 
tile Anabaptists.” 

,'j, (f A Warning for all the Counties of England.’’ 

These are in Mr. Olden burgh's hand, and, if not 
printed (as I fancy they are not), shew .a good deal 
of the spirit and oppression of those times. Mr. 
Oldeuburgh was (yon know) many years secretary 
to the Rovul Society, had been tutor for some time 
to Mr. Boyle, aud was originally of Bremen, where 
his grandfather Oldenbitrgh was dean ot St, Ste-> 
phen’s 

«It is so long since you were in Sussex, that you 
seem inti rely to have forgot where we live, or what 
sort of folks we are. We are as distant almost from 
the mechanical as the liberal arts, and it is as easy 
to find an orator as a bookbinder among ns. In such 
a situation, you may be sure, the appearance of 
Lysias in sheets gave us some disorder: a country 
taylor could never have taken measure of him, who 
are commonly our ablest artists. In short, there 
was pothijag to be done, without returning him 
back again fo London, and desiring that he may 
make his next visit in a more elegant and ceremo¬ 
nious manner, bound and lettered; and then, if 
you would let me know his pi'ice, which among 
Orators is seldom a secret, yon shall intirely have 
done with him. I did not, indeed, to my great 
present mortification, say a word to you about bind¬ 
ing, &c.; but imagine } r ou will hereafter remember 
us upon that article without saying a word of it. 

I am pleased to see you have all the anxiety of an 
Editor, by putting your Epitaph in a sort of in¬ 
quisition. Correcting marbles, indeed, requires 
more exactness than any other writings; and it is 
some amusement to stt after dinner with your legs 

* See more of Mr* Oldenburgh in Wood’s Athene Oxonienses, 
yoI, II 3 Fasti, p. 144 ; and Gent, Mag. vol. LI, p. G9&. 

^ At this early period of his life, Mr, Bowyer had purchased 
his tomb-stone, and was preparing epitaph. 
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across, and your eye upon the deling.*, critico t)'u- 
tinantem verba labello : and sometimes with an air 
of mere indifference, like Patience on a monument 
—smiling on those below you. I think Mr. Mait- 
taire’s edition-‘y is very well—like simples drawn from 
a cold-still, clear, but tasteless.” 

Feb. 4, 1742-3. 

“ I am afraid that I may be under some susuicion 
of not behaving with either decency or gratitude, 
which, as bad as the world is, would be making a 
worse figure than ordinary. I own my case has but 
an ill appearance; but you, who see farther than 
appearances, will consider how difficult it is to prac¬ 
tise a whole system of virtues at once. I have been 
exercising those that are not so agreeable, patience, 
self-denial, &c.; for I think this is the first day 
(except the Sundays and the Fasts) that I have been 
without some neighbourly visitors, several of whom 
I have had the pleasure of entertaining at your ex¬ 
pence, which l am much obliged to you for. This 
flow of company has been owing to the fineness of 
the season ; for the Wild never was so pleasant in 
winter since I knew it. We have a brown carpet 
flourished every where with shrubs and forest-trees, 
and almost without either dust or dirt upon it: our 
woods, waters, puddles, are all passable : we are 
sporting upon tiie ice after all sorts of game ; and, 
in short, if you were to see us, you would take us to 
be almost perfect Russians. And I would not have 
you think the resemblance so despicable ; for I hope 
"the poor, like the people of Moscow, have not felt 
much greater inconvenience than usual from the se- 
verity of the season. But if there comes a snow, or 
the frost should be of a long continuance, it would, 
for want of employment, affect them very much ; 
which, I am sorry to hear, lias made the circura- 

* A posture Very usual with Mr. Bovyor, 

\ Of the Arundelian Marbles. 

stances 
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stances of the poor in London so very melancholy.— 
How easy is it for Providence to make the most na¬ 
tural causes become real calamities! We are not 
without our apprehensions, if the price of com 
should by this means be raised excessively. 1 doubt 
our poor families would not find such generous con¬ 
tributors to support them. Pray let me know how 
far the sad accounts we have from town are true, 
which 1 hope are a good deal magnified. But I shall 
tire you with talking about the weather; for every 
body talks here of nothing else." 

Chichester. 

<f You will be surprized when X tell you, that in 
this venerable Kpiscopal See I am altogether as much 
at a loss for books as at Buxted, especially in the 
Belles Lettres. But you have lately been diverting 
yourself with the Roman legions, reviewing, quar¬ 
tering, &c. and can tell me what the ovreifn) IraX ixt? 
was, and when it was first stationed in Palestine. I 
should be obliged to you for an answer as soon as 
you can, to save me the trouble of fruitless searches 
here. 

The account of your adventures is always vciy 
agreeable to me, and serves, as the present turn is, 
either for moralizing or amusement. I was pleased 
to find you the same in all elements—in the saddle, 
or on the quarter-deck ; and that you lose a bonnet, 
or strain a thumb, with equal serenity. Perhaps 
Penoyre * will tell you, that the horse was no more 

'* Thomas Penoyre, esq. of the Moor, Herefordshire ) an 
old fellow-collegian of Mr, Bowyer's at St. John's, and an inti¬ 
mate acquaintance through life. He possessed a plentiful for¬ 
tune j was a great lover of field-sports $ and, after having served 
high-sheriff of his county, died at an advanced age in 1783. 

One letter of his to Mr. Bowyer, dated Oct, 9> 1767* is here 
inserted, as characteristic of the pleasantry and philanthropy of 
the worthy writer: 

" Dear Bowyer, I am really thankful for your letter, and joyful 
at an hue and cry after any Law r s that may help to eonsodder an 
old friendship, i know not how or why interrupted, But to 

the 
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to blame than the vessel; and that if you bad kept 
your hand tight, and your head steady, all had 
been safe: but, for my part, I should have thought 
this the harder composition ; to keep the body al¬ 
ways in the same balance, is a thing 1 have no notion 
of; but you have shewn, on this occasion, what a 
Welshman has most reason to admire, that you can 
keep your mind so, and are the same man, whether 
the 5 or hat falls,” 

Match 6, 17'43-S. 

££ If you ever see Mr, Tanner or correspond w ith 
him, I should be glad to know a little more of the 
Order of Tiron, mentioned p, 718, and Preface, p. 
xvi; because in an Indenture, dated 13/2, between 
Edward ill. and John of Gaunt, about the exchange 

the Welsh Laws + : I dare say I have four or five books of Welsh 
Laws, but 1 know not where to find them directly: but they 
shall be sent, and I wish f could frank them, as I fear they will 
not pay carriage tills century. There is one ***■*##&#* has a 
bound book, purloined from the Register of St. David's, who 
promised to dispose of some to the subscribers. I remember I 
paid you for as many as were delivered. So much for the Welsh 
Laws, I much like Mr. Clarke's labour and learning, if he or 
you like it ; but it is all lumber, and a load too heavy for my 
head and shoulders. I am sorry for your memento : we-are all 
a-going j but I know not how to advise you. If 1 could be of any 
service" you may command my assistance, 1 really pity your 
situation. Clarke and Markland are at too great a distance, for 
the purposes of friendship 5 and they are almost hapless. You 
envy my strength and powers. 1 praise, anti am thankful, and 
when 1 tell you the sport of this day, you will say X ought 5 for, 
be it known to you, that I this flay went a-hunt mg after break¬ 
fast, started mv hare, and killed her by dinner. I went home, 
and ordered the hounds to try for a fresh hare ; they soon started; 
1 rejoined them, killed that also 5 so home 1 came, to pay this 
acknowledgment, and to let you know that nothing but exercise 
will procure health. Pray send for your son. You may command 
all that is in the power of a friend, that loves you and him, as 
he is your son, and the darling' of the woman that clouted on 
you in the opinion of 

Your friend and real servant, Tiio.Penxoyke. 

*■ p. S. Take my advice, or leave it: I know you hold it cheap, 
but it may not be the worse for use. Adieu; I adjourn to my 
solo pipe, and made-here-a wine. 

* The learned Editor of the ff Notitia Monastica ” 
f By which, Mr. Bowyer had lost money. 
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of lands in Sussex. &c. mention is made of Withyham' 
Priory, which' seems to have been of this order, 
The worth are, Prior atm dc Withy ham, qui est 
Celia A boa tire Saneti Martini de Meremest (or 
Meremost) Turnnen. Turonen.* seems here to spe¬ 
cify the order this cell was of; and is not Turonen. 
of Tours? And should not this Reform be called 
the Order of Tours rather than Tiron, unless they 
are both the same ? And, in short, is not this story 
of Martin of Tours conquering the Hundred of 
Remaes merely a Welsh legend ? The Welsh history 
mentions no settlements in Wales before Robert 
Fitzhaimon and his knights. But their heads were 
usually filled with heroes ; and from a saint, or re¬ 
former of an order, they have raised a conqueror of 
a country. I know Camden tells this story; but he 
tells it from Welsh Antiquaries, and they have no 
great weight with me. I do not deny but that, among 
the Flemings who settled in Pembrokeshire in Will. 
Rufus and Henry l’s time, there was one Martin, 
or Fitz-Martin, who might make St. Dogmael’s a 
cell to the abbey of St. Martin of Tours, and this 
mi'drt occasion this error about Martin of Tours: 
but we must learn from the French Antiquaries of 
what Order the abbey of St. Martin's at Tours was, 
and tliis would clear up the difficulty about the Order 
of Tiron* r—The true St. Martin -j-, from a soldier 
became a saint; a proper person for such votaries as 
built St. Dogmael’s to apply to.” 

May 7 , 1743. 

«I littie thought of making you the first visit; but 
so it is; if the mountain will not come to Mahomet, 
Mahomet may go, &c. My business is as extra- 

* The most considerable of the three monasteries founded by 
St. Martin was that called Majus Monastcriunr, corruptly Mar- 
manlier, in the suburbs of Tours, of the Benedictine order. 
See Alien Priories, vol. II. pp. 131, 140. 

t Whose legend iuay be seen in Gent. Mag. 1793, vol. Lfll. p. 
460. 

ordinary 
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ordinary as my visit will be unexpected : nothing 
less than being a pluralist .and such a pluralist as I 
believe you approve of: I have been drawn in- by 
many persuasions, without a single motive that 
looked like interest. But explaining before-hand 
looks as if the thing wanted an apology. You shall 
know the rest at leisure. My present request is, 
that if you can take me lodgings near you, that I 
might not have for to go in the evenings, you would 
be so good as to do it for me. You may perhaps 
think of taking them at Knights bridge ; but J assure 
you that 1 make no such sallies; but am a meek 
quiet fhing, that can sleep any where, say little, and 
care to move less.” 

“ I had the pleasure of a fine journey home, and 
diverted myself on the road with your « Charlata- 
nereia till I grew quite tired of it. It is a book 
entirely in the German taste, written without any 
true humour, and crowded with little facts of no 
moment. It would be difficult to translate ; 
and, when translated, nobody would mind it but a 
few persons who could read it as well in Latin. 
Harry Michell + would be the properest person to 

* Joan. Burch. Mencken ii Chari utanereifc erudltoiiim 

declamationes diue, cum notis variorum i acCedit StadeKi 
Fpistola de circiimforane^ literaiorum vamuite, AmstelodL 
1716 /* 12 mo, The aiithor tvas Professor of Histoiy at Leipsic* 
and historiographer to the Kims; of Poland: and died in 1732, 

■j It was however translated very well into French in 1 721 j 
with critical Remarks. 

| Henry Michell, sometime fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
B, A. I JS 5 3 M. A. I?39 > was presented by Sir Thomas Gage in 
1739 to the rectory of Maresfield in Sussex (vacant by the death of 
Mr. Lloyd, schoolmaster of Cd:field): and in 1744 to the vicarage 
of Brighthehmtone, with the rectory of Bktchingdon united. He 
died at Br ight helms tone, Oct. 3I> lfSSj in, his 75th year, after a 
strict residence there of 38 y ears. As a father, husband, divine^ and 
scholar, he had few equals. Through the course of a long life, 
he supported these characters in the uniform practice of every 
public and private virtue. From the uncommon strength of his 
understanding, the excellence of his social qualities, and his un¬ 
rivalled superiority in literary attainments , he seemed to be formed 
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write notes upon it, who was brought up with a 
master of that turn, who made every thing impor¬ 
tant. If a boy asked leave to go out, he would 
answer in Ring Camhyses’ vein. 

You may go out; but then remember, sir, 

That you come in again. 

It however put me in mind of another project, 
which, I am sure, if you would undertake it, would 
answer j and that is a pamphlet upon the Quackery 
of Patriots. If one could, from the top-pamphlets 
which have been written these last thirty years, 
furnish out a view of the different schemes of mi¬ 
nisters, anti-ministers, patriots, politicians, crafts¬ 
men, and pretenders of all sorts, we should have 
such a jumble of Swift, Steele, Hare, Hoadly, &c, 
as would very much divert an honest Englishman, 
and might perhaps ease us a little of that itch of 
politicks which we are so much inclined to. ,e 

January 02. 

cc I am obliged to you for your last favour^ which 
both puzzled and pleased me very much- I could 
not guess by the direction whence it came ; and as 
the contents opened, they looked so emblematical, 
I could not tell what to think of them. A collar of 

for a higher sphere than the parochial duties of a country town. 
He was t he intimate friend of Mr, Markjand- The only publication* 
of which he acknowledged himself to have been the author were, 
1 . “ De Jure Colonias inter ct Metropolin/'* 1777* “DeArte 
Medendi apud Friseos Musices ope atquc Carminum ; Ephtoln ad 
Auto mum Relhan, M. IX of which there appeared a second 
edition in !78§t printed by Mr, Nichols. In these, the elegance 
of live language* and spirit of Attic urbanity, are very conspi¬ 
cuous- The latter, especially, lias been often admired by every 
true judge of classical writing- and exquisite irony. He left 
behind some MSS, in Latin j which he had declined to publish 
from the apprehension that they were not sufficiently polished. 
As he was the last descendant of a numerous family, which had 
long been settled in the county of Sussex, the greatest part of 
their estates centered in him. He married the only daughter and 
heiress of the Rev. Francis Reade, of Bedford 5 who died Feb, 
£5, 1 S 0 D, at the age of 81. They had sixteen children, seven 
of whom survived their father- 
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brawn, with a white vestment over it, seemed as if 
you intended it for an hieroglyphic!: of a country 
parson; and several of us were literally, symboli¬ 
cally, and agreeably entertained with it. The brawn 
has already done the business you designed it, graced 
the table, and pleased the company ; and 1 hope 
the little alb will do the same very soon, shew away 
to all our satisfaction. I had no thoughts of altering 
either my style or expression, when I addressed 
myself to you last: if I did, it was by mere accident. 
My wife, whose secretary I then was, desired to 
dispose of her cock and hen-turkey to the widower 
and widow : the allotments were of course suitable 
to their different sexes ; and if I misplaced a letter 
in the direction, as perhaps I did, it was by writing 
your name so soon after Mrs. Browne’s. You cri- 
ticks will easily excuse and correct such mistakes. 
It was night, dor mit ante tibrario; and you may say, 
dele meo perictilo (repugnantibus licet clericis, cri¬ 
ticise mss. et m idler lb us) literam sibilantem. 

I have enquired in the country for Le Clerc’s 
Hammond to no purpose. You may almost as soon 
get a living in the country as borrow any book one 
wants from one of the incumbents. I have often 
"had thoughts of buying it; and must beg of you to 
give Mr. Whiston, or whom you please, orders to 
send it me. What you say of Wclhus is surprizing: 
it grieves me when I hear of men of so much 
learning, and so little sense, ft is well he believes 
the Bible ; otherwise he would believe every thing 
else. 

The Hector of Maresfield * desires to have the 
pleasure of delivering this in person, who is rrmeh 
delighted with your design upon the Greek Testa¬ 
ment. He is a man of taste, though he reads Greek 
in the country, and in town keeps up a very odd 
sort of acquaintance with courtiers and stall-men. 
What will be the issue of this strange medley, I 

* The Rev. Henry Michell; see p. 416. 
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cannot guess: I wish he is not in danger of mis¬ 
spending both his time and his money; though 
perhaps it is downright management, and what he 
lays out in visiting his new friends, he saves again 
in purchasing his old ones. I hope he will profit 
equally by both, and then he will go to town to some 
purpose.” 

Feb. 25 . 

“ Why did you not keep Inett as long as you had 
any inclination to look into it ? It is at your service 
whenever you please, and I believe will be a book to 
your taste, though there is a sort of caution and 
diffidence in his way of writing, that you may think 
a little below the dignity of a great author. But, in 
tracing matters of fact through such dark periods, it 
is dangerous to be too positive; though 1 think he 
is got upon the right plan, and lias a sufficient 
foundation for what he asserts in the Preface of his 
second volume. Such questions cannot safely be 
decided by distant authorities ; charters, letters, 
grants, &c. are often false or suspicious evidence. 
The safest way is to rely upon facts, which, in mat¬ 
ters of authority and government, can seldom de¬ 
ceive us. 

Mr. Warburton’s book *, is but just arrived in this 
country; and, I believe, had scarce found its way 
so soon, if it had not been for the uncommon zeal 
of a young Preacher at our Visitation: he took it 
into his head to censure the performance, and was 
much too angry—placing him with Sextus Empi¬ 
ricus and Spinoza among the Antients. Who would 
have thought of such gentlemen meeting together, 
unless it was in the Mysteries ?—We suffer equally 
by tile extremes of too much or too little zeal": 
having so many nice criticks to observe the conduct 
of Clergy Writers, that are equally offended with a 
Dutch phlegm or a Spanish fire For my part, 1 

* “ The Divine Legation/* see voL L p. 120. 
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wonder what has given so much offence in this 
book; or why it is they are so angry with a Writer 
who,, in all appearance, means no harm. It is true 
he is fond of new tracts, and, like a brisk adven¬ 
turer, strikes out for fresh discoveries. Where is 
the hurt of this ? Some things may succeed well; 
and if he fails, the loss is his own venture. Though 
I do not approve of many passages, as to his argu¬ 
ments, conclusions, critique, expression, references, 
&c. yet I see nothing worth being angry or alarmed 
at; and am often pleased with things new to me, 
and arguments well managed. I do not understand 
what they mean by a moral sense ; but, as others do, 
it may be of use. And, surely, the First Book may 
pass without censure; and I agree with you, that 
there are many tilings well done in it. The next 
Book is a little more enterprizing, which I have not 
yet gone through.—But here 1 find myself often 
obliged to him. Why we had that long story 
of the Mysteries I know not; but the puppet-show 
in Virgil is very pretty, and he has made the whole 
allusion very consistent: though, by, the same rule 
that Virgil’s sixth book is a representation of the 
Mysteries, Homer’s eleventh Odyssey should be so 
likewise ; and then you would have antient and 
modern Mysteries, and between both might discover 
many great improvements in antient Legislation. 
He is, indeed, too much inclined to favour the 
wisdom of the antient Legislators: with him the 
magistrates were all sages, and the people dupes. 

As to critique, it generally' gives way to hypo¬ 
thesis ; his scheme is the point in view, not the cor¬ 
rectness of his authorities; otherwise his Princeps, 
his Hierophanta, &c. the Preface to Zeleucus’ Laws, 
the BfxpaTsta in his Sermon, had never passed of? 
so readily. Whoever can suppose that preface Ze- 
leucus’s, may suppose Mr. Pope’s preface to Homer 
Caxton’s. And his quoting Jerom for a she-mysta- 
gogue, when the passage says ceternd debilitate 
caetus, is as surprizing, p. 193> This was well 
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-corrected in the Grub-street. And where does 
iyxqdrsia signify keeping a due temper in disputes, 
or searches after knowledge ? 

The little prejudice of raising the Egyptian Anti¬ 
quities above the Jewish has been the foible of 
several great men; nor is that any excuse for idle 
prepossession ; Moses stands upon a level, at least, 
with any antient writer ; is as good an authority for 
antient customs; and mayjustly claim a precedence, 
when the dispute lies between him and authors many 
centuries after him; which makes it something 
mysterious why the writing upon two tables of stones 
might not pass for an original, without supposing it 
an Egyptian custom, as he does, p. 196 . And, to 
make his mysteries agree with the order observed 
by Virgil, he is a little inclined to new model his 
morality ; making suicides, and those who give a 
loose to exorbitant passions, rather miserable than 
wicked, p. 205 : and yet making the Fathers guilty 
of depraving and vitiating the Christian Religion, 
for adopting the terms and phrases (for I think he 
has carried his proofs ncj farther) of the mysteries. 
These terms, when in use, were in themselves inno¬ 
cent, and would perhaps more naturally affect the 
superstitious Heathens. Rut is there any great hurt 
in this ? Might he not as well charge our Liturgy, 
as borrowing from Baal, {{ O Baal, hear us,” mit- 
tatis mutandis ? I will allow that there was too 
much indulgence among the antient Christians in 
this particular ; but, as many of the Fathers had 
been formerly friends to the Mysteries, I cannot 
wonder at some indulgence, much less think it so 
extremely criminal. But, after all, I have as much 
inclination to indulge Mr. Warburton as they had the 
old phraseology, and can imagine the design of botli 
to be very excusable. It is plain Mr. W arburton is no 
enemy to paradoxes : his very scheme is a proof of 
it; a medium to prove the Divine Legation of Moses 
never thought of before. I take the plain ca'se to 
be this :—The legislation of Moses all along supposes 

a future 
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a future state ; it is taken for granted. There was. 
perhaps, in his opinion, no occasion to insist on it 
particularly. The very burying of Joseph would, 
among Heathens, have been thought proof enough 
of it; but our Saviour's answer to the Sadducees 
puts it past doubt. Upon this supposition, there¬ 
fore, the proof of a Divine Legation is brought to a 
nearer issue, by his miracles, by his promises of 
temporal rewards and punishments ; which no Le¬ 
gislator but a person sent by divine authority would 
have ventured to have promised in the manner he 
has done. 

The MS Sermon you enquire after I never heard 
of till now : Bp. Bull has a Sermon upon that sub¬ 
ject; but, being designed properly for a popular 
auditory, his proofs are not ranged in such method 
as the argument seems to require. 

You talk of re-printing the History’ of England in 
Question and Answer.—There are some sad blunders 
in it; but I had lent out mine, and could not recover 
it till lately. If the book is not too far advanced, 
I could send you some of the mistakes. I have sent 
all the books I have of yours which I remember at 
present, and with them Mr, Hotchkis’ scheme for 
.putting the Greek verbs on a sheet; which perhaps 
would now take, since you are reducing grammatical 
science to short systems," 

Angus t 15, 

“ Our gentlemen are now reconnoitring the 
County against the nest election ; each party is as 
busy as if the Parliament was rising. Our friend the 
Dean of Battle headed a considerable number of 
gentlemen at Lewes horse-races ; lie represented the 
Abbot of Battle, and as sueb was allowed the antient 
privilege and precedence of the Mitre. We toil 
much about trilies ; puffing interests, as booksellers 
do authors, ami perhaps to as little purpose. I hope 
you will stand fair with both sides, and have the 

Votes, 
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Votes* 3 whoever has the Speaker. We are violently 
attacked with Excise and Grenadiers; but I hope 
that you will give a new turn to our conversation 
very soon.” 

Sept. 20, 1744. 

“ Your letter has given me a good deal of plea¬ 
sure, and I would have you do by the press as 
Shakspeare did by the stage, support it yourself. 
Mr.Tunstal! might take in these Remarks at the end 
of his new work -j~. It is the best thing he can do. 
If an author would with a good grace give up some 
of his own sentiments and mistakes, it would do 
him more honour than correcting a thousand in his 
adversary,” 

1744. 

.“ As to Mr. Whiston's request, I cannot come 
into it at present. Dr. Wotton was under engage¬ 
ments to his booksellers about Mr. Boyle’s Life ; and 
I think myself not at liberty to part with these papers 
without their consent. For my part, I have no am¬ 
bition to become an author, and especially upon 
these subjects : the examining cosmkai qualities, 
and weighing of igneous corjmscles, are things I 
have no great taste for ; though I have a great value 
for Mr. Boyle’s memory, as a true Philosopher and 
Christian. I have never looked over these papers, 
and so cannot say what they are ; but that is what 
I determine to do, before I could come to any reso¬ 
lution whether I would part with them or no. Se¬ 
veral of them are lost, as I find by missing two 
numbers in different bundles, and especially the 
Memoirs of the Family, which i have heard Dr. 
Wotton often lament 

* Of which Mr BDwyer had then for many year* been the 
Pricier, and in which he condneed till his death. 

i * f Observations on the Epistles between Cicero and Brutus.'* 
% Some of these letters were presented by Mr, Clarke (see p. 
565) to Dr JJircb, v/ho published a life of Mr. Boyle in 1744, Syo. 
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f* A man that lives under too severe rules is a slave, 
and he that lives by none is a savage. My humble 
service to honest Vere *, to whom I appeal for the 
truth of this doctrine: he has seen very different 
revolutions in his rules of life, and is the better able 
to judge of them. I am glad to hear that his Lenten 
penance is over, and hope the Doctor will give him 
a plenary absolution. It is half a cure to be content 
with some share of infirmities. For my part, I am 
scarce ever well; but let me sit still, and I am pretty 
well satisfied.'' 

K I can only send you all the best wishes of the 
season, and my most sincere thanks for the favours 
you have done me, with all the indulgence, not to 
say partiality, of a friend. But still I differ with 
you in some things, am diffident in others, and as 
to the press am a mere infidel. Quis leget hccc ? 
was said by the old Satirist, and may be said in this 
case without any satire at all. Not your own Anti¬ 
quarian Society, not even the learned Philip Car¬ 
teret Webb himself, will give themselves the trouble 
of such a scrutiny. Writing for your own amuse¬ 
ment is only losing your time, and at the worst but 
trifling; but printing for a few other people’s 
amusement is losing your money, a ridiculous if not 
a dangerous thing. For my part, I am not unwilling 
that any body should see that I have not a hundred 
pounds to hazard upon such experiments. And 
then, as to translating the passages you speak of, 
had I not better leave a good many of them out> 
and make them only mere references ? Is there not 
too much parade in so many quotations ? For I am 
not vain enough to desire to be thought a scholar ; 
my busy and laborious life, in a very different track, 
did not leave me leisure for such pursuits. It is 
enough for me to say, what lip. Atterbury said, 

* Mr. Yere Foster; another old acquaintance at St. John & } 
of whom see vol. 1. p, £23. 
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with more humility, “ I sometimes know where 
Learning is, and kow to make use of it when I warn 
it.” 

Feb. 21. 

“Your queries, by mere accident, filled my head 
with a strong inclination to review the Saxon coins, 
or rather the accounts we have of them. I thought 
I saw some openings, and at present I must follow 
them ; though perhaps, when J am a little more 
fired, f may give over the pursuit, and let all my 
discoveries go out at those openings where the works 
of '-nary ■. wise man make their exit. In the mean 
time, if I should give you more trouble than either 
yr, expect or desire, you must thank yourself for 
it; for you seem to be (in the present fashionable 
way of talking among the Philosophers) an Electric 
per se, and have a strange power of raising flames, 
or attracting trifles, just as different objects approach 
you; and whether you are exciting flames in the 
present case, or drawing straws, is to me perfectly 
indifferent ; it serves to amuse, and I am so much a 
philosopher as to expect no more. 

But my scheme is this : I make the Saxon penny 
to be the quinarhis of the Lower Empire; their 
hEelfling of course the sestertius ; their feerthling-two 
asses —and styca, one as. The weight of the Saxon 
penny and quinarius is only about three grains 
difference: a less difference than there was between 
the denarius and drachma, which went currently 
tor each other ; and the Saxon money having much 
less alloy than the Roman, brings their value still 
nearer.—The Saxon shilling was the Roman mili- 
arensis; the Norman shilling the tremissis of the 
Romans, and exactly the fame weight as their gold 
tremissis ;—and thence came the way of reckoning 
twenty shillings to the pound, the proportion 
between gold and silver being then as 12 to 1; and 
consequently 20 of these solkli, or tremisses, were 
equal to a pound of silver, i. e. 20 of them were an. 
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ounce of gold, and so equal to 12 ounces of silver* 
The Saxon scillmga and Norman solidus very dif¬ 
ferent things* The Saxons, as appears by the pen¬ 
nies yet remaining, coined at first 220 out of their 
pound ; then fifty shillings made the pound, and 
five pence the shilling* Afterwards, as money 
grew scarcer, they coined 6*0 shillings out of the 
pound, and 240 pence, and then four pence made 
the shilling* This was after the depredations of 
the Danes, towards the conclusion of their govern¬ 
ment, the penny weighing 22 J j Troy grains, and 
exactly as the Norman penny did* Thrymsa is 
plainly three pence.-—Sea;tta has an uncertain signi¬ 
fication, and appears to me to signify the quarter of 
any coin, as different persons made use of it* 
Among the Kentish Saxons a quarter of a penny ;— 
afterwards, among the West Saxons, a quarter of a 
shilling, or a penny, which it signified among the 
Goths. The Saxon pound was equal to the Athenian 
pound, their way of reckoning the same by pounds 
and talents, &c. Mr. Folkes has given us the weight 
in the second page of his table. It differs so little 
from the Athenian pound as given by Dr. Arbuthnot, 
that it must be originally the same. 

Here you have my scheme ; and you see that 
Dr. Hiekes and I take very different ways. To ex¬ 
plain the Northern Antiquities, he always went 
farther North* Thai may serve to illustrate, but 
never can explain ; it is like going down the stream 
to seek the fountain-head, and, in tracing the pro¬ 
gress of Learning, to begin with the Goths, 

But you must expect that 1 hare some difficulties 
in this affair* All is hot so clear as I would have it, 
though it is so clear as to make me believe it. I 
want books, and wish to have the queries answered 
that they occasion ; for multiplying books is cer¬ 
tainly multiplying difficulties. But at present, my 
little Oracle, resolve me only three or four* 

Mr. Camden, in his Remains, p* 200, says, the 
word stilling comes from the 'Latin sell (Ingas, and 
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quotes L. 21 , § Filium., Nothing places one more 
than the different ways of quoting the Civil Law. 

I can find no such place, and know no such word. 
On. Is not that a mistake of the press for sidlicus, 
from whence shilling most probably comes ? 

Gothofred, in his notes ad Cod. lib. xii. f. 49 , 
says, that Valentinian lessened the weight of the 
Roman libra, and that this lesser pound was called 
libra occidua. I beg you would find me that place, 
and tell me what he' says. This explains pound¬ 
sterling ; i. e. there was in use a lesser pound, called 
the pound westerling, and therefore they called their 
larger pound the pound e,sterling. 1 his explains the 
two ora's, that puzzle Spelman, Somner, Hickes, 
and all of them, so effectually. I doubt Sirmondus 
and Gothofred have not passed the Wild ; at least, 
I do .not know where to find them." 

March 9 . 8 , 1747 . 

tc I thank you far the demonstration you sent me; 
for I think we may very justly call it demonstration. 
I should have wandered about in the region of pro¬ 
bability, and been content with it. I believe frac¬ 
tions are not regarded in such computations ; I have 
found it so in some of them. The passage from 
Gothofred seems to be as much as I want : 1 have 
nothing to do with his opinion, or Gronovius’s. Is 
it not a fair proof that the Roman pound is there 
called libra occidua ? It is a sort of joke upon 
Mareellinus, a fallen Pope, a libra occidua, a kind 
of pun ; blit such allusions are usually made in ex¬ 
pressions that are familiar, and to things that are 
well known. Besides, this passage has a farther 
use : Greaves says, that no author mentions how 
much the weight of any coin should be till \ alen- 
iinian’s time, Cod, L. x. f. 70, where 72 soUdi are 
ordered to lie struck out of the pound of gold. This 
implies that the same proportion was observed in 
Constantine’s time, and confirms the conjecture of 
Paneirolus mentioned by Greaves, p. 107 ; and 

agrees 
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agrees very well with the weight of the aurei from 
Constantine downwards, as long as the Western 
Empire lasted ; the tremissis of which would weigh 
24-i- Troy grains; which agrees again with Greaves’s 
account,” 

Nov-1749. 

“ I was extremely sorry to hear of poor Dr. Cart¬ 
wright’s death * ; he was one of my oldest acquain¬ 
tance: I have known him above forty years, and did 
not expect that he would have gone off so suddenly, 
because I had a very cheerful letter from him about 
a fortnight ago. He told me, that he was veiy busy 
in fitting up his house and gardens at Hornsey, 
because the Town did not agree with him. He was 
a very worthy man. He had, out of pure gratitude, 
attended upon the Bishop of London till he was 
quite tired ; and almost as soon as he had got his 
liberty, lost his life. 

I am glad your Greek Testament is not given up. 
I should look upon you as a trad t tor —especialIy as 
Markland says he will veiy readily correct the 
whole; which I think is a great matter,' to read it 
after you. 

Our Bishop -j~ is a better sort of man than most of 
the mitred order. He is indeed awkward, absent, 
&c. but then he has no ambition, no desire to 
please, and is privately munificent, when the world 
thinks him parsimonious. He has given more to. 
this Church than all the Bishops put together for 
almost a century ; and we are going to have our old 
ruinous chapel turned into a library, by his benefac¬ 
tion in a great measure.” 

' * Thomas Cartwright, 11. D. rector of St. Christopher’s, Lon¬ 
don, 1732; and of Hornsey, Middlesex, 1735 ; a prebendary of 
St. Paul's, and archdeacon of Essex 1737* He died Nov. 8, 
1749; and Was buried at Hornsey. 

t Matildas Maws on, son of a brewer at Chiswick, was edu¬ 
cated at St. Paul’s school, and admitted in 1701 of Corpus Christi, 
or Bene’t College, Cambridge, where he soon became a scholar; 
B. A. 1701; a ‘fellow 1707; M. A. 170S. He was appointed a 
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August 15, 1754, 

“ I am extremely glad Mr. * * * * is 1 at length 
settled in a way of life to his satisfaction* It may 

Moderator in 1708, and Taxor in 1709 ; B. D. 1716. He was 
elected Master of his College in 1724 i became XX D. 1755 ; and 
soon after rector of Conington in Cambridgeshire j vice-chan¬ 
cellor 1730, 1731 y rector of HaiLtoke in Essex 1733. In 
4734 Dr. Mawsnn refused the BIshoprick of Gloucester, on the 
death of Dr. SydalL. but Was prevailed upon by his friends to ac¬ 
cept that of liandaff in 1738 \ and about two years after* he was 
translated to Chichester. He continued in the mastership, how¬ 
ever, till February 20, 1744, When he thought, proper to resign 
ft* in favour of Mr, Castles, after having presided over the Col¬ 
lege with great reputation more than twenty years, and expended 
about 2002. in its repairs, besides what he laid out upon the 
I*odge. He was translated to the see of Ely, in 1754, on the 
death of Sir Thomas Gooch. His Lordship was never married, 
He was at the time of his death (which happened at his house in 
Kensiagton-squarej Nov. 23, 1770) in the S9th year of his age. 
Major Godfrey Ids nephew, Rear-admiral Purvis who married 
one of his neices, and the sons of the late Rev. Dr. D’Oyly who 
married another (one of whom was Prebendary of Ely, "and the 
other vicar of St, Peter's in St. Alban’s) inherited his ample for¬ 
tune. Dr. IXOyly and his Lady (the Bishop's niece) died within 
n few hours of each other, in I7d3-—-To the credit of this worthy 
Prelate let it be recorded, that he contributed 10COX towards de- 
Srkyipg the ciiarge of removing the choir of Ely cathedral to the 
Lsst end of die church (an alteration long wished for by all per¬ 
sons of true taste); to which the Dean and Chapter added the like 
sum. His Lordship also engaged, at his own charges, to pave 
the new choir with black and white marble, and to glaze all the 
windows at the East cud of it with painted glass. The Bishop 
aLo, in a manner, rebuilt and improved the public gao] of Ely, 
Hft an expence of more than 5002. T lie schemes for embanking 
the liver, draining the lands, aticl making safe and free commu¬ 
nications through the large levels with which Ely is surrounded, 
owed much or their success to the advice and encouragement, the 
aid and munificence, of this worthy Bishop. RenVt college, 
Cambridge, and the See of Chichester, (while he presided over 
them) in like manner experienced his liberality : and to the latter 
he left, by will, 90002. two-thirds of which were to be applied 
to the purchase of kinds for founding scholarships, and the re¬ 
maining 30002. to be laid out in rebuilding the College. The 
Bishop of Ely, for the time being, is appointed Visitor of this 
Foundation ? and the money left for rebuilding the College is not to 
be laid out without his Lordship's approbation, Abp. Herring had 
beforebktpfieathed 1000/. for ihesaioe purpose. These are imperial 
works, and worthy kings !■—Bp. Maws on published seven single 
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probably do very well; but Ido not know enough 
of him to judge either of his inclinations or behaviour. 
It requires (as the world goes) no great talents ami 
is commonly safe and innocent, though not advan¬ 
tageous, A la Haye has been thought a good way 
to form politicians. I do not know how it may 
succeed with Divines ; but they have something to 
learn every where : and a part of Learning, which is 
often too much neglected, and never taught in the 
Universities, might be picked up there ; I mean, a 
familiar acquaintance with the tilings of common 
life. Every Clergyman should have a little of this 
sort of knowledge ; and be able to talk occasionally 
with the Squire upon field-sports, the Fanner on his 
seasons, and the Citizen on trade. There is no 
doing well without it.” 

“ I have scarce been at liberty to think of my own 
affairs, since I had the pleasure of your letter. 
Trifles, that are not my own, take up much of my 
time. I am now to look over all our old Registers, 
to search for the Endowments of Vicarages. Dr. 
Ducarel, the Archbishop’s Librarian, is going to 
print a Repertory, or Direction to Incumbents, 
where to And these endowments, if they are disposed 
to have recourse to them, and to prevent any fruitless 
searches after such as cannot, most probably, be 
discovered. The Archbishop has, very politely, 
sent me the Articles of Enquiry for the Parochial 

Sermons j L ** Hie Duty of doing as we would be done unto;' 
preached at St, Paul's, before the Gentlemen educated at that 
School, June 25, 172a-4,—2. Before the House of Commons, 
Jan* 30, 1732-3,—3. Before the House of Lords, on a Fast, Feb. 
4, 1740-l.’-4. A Spital Sermon at St Bride's, April 6, 174 1.— 
5* For the Propagation of the Gospel, at Bow church, Feb. 
1742-3.—6. ff The Mischief's of Division, with respect both to 
Religion and Civil Government/' before the Lords, Jan* &Q, 
1745-6.—7. For the London Infirmary, at St. Lawrence Jewry, 
April 6, 1750.—Ahd a Speech made to the Gentlemen of the 
County of Sussex, in. the Time of the Rebellion, at their General 
fleeting at Lewes, Oct. 11, 1745, 
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Visitations, printed at his expence, and carriage 
paid. From what hand they come, I know not. 
Who is his printer or bookseller ? Perhaps you can 
inform me, who seem to know every thing.’’ 

March 15, 1737, 

ee I was glad to see a letter from you, though it was 
a little like the Tabernacle in the Wilderness, co- 
vered with a cloud. I am sorry that you meet with 
any ill-treatment from such persons as have been so 
much obliged to you. But these are but the com¬ 
mon allotments, and you must expect your share 
of them. As to evil-tongues, mind them not: 
they are no enchantments. Tell them, as Banquo 
did the Witches, “ I neither court nor fear your 
favour or your hate.’* Or come down to us, and 
talk off some of this gloom. We live in a freer air, 
and in much tranquillity. A ride or two on the side 
of our hills are better than five pages in Seneca and 
Sir Roger L’Estrange. 1 mind books just as you 
do' newspapers in town : they are part of the amuse¬ 
ment for the day, when I have nothing else to do; 
and do not a care a straw what becomes of them 
to-morrow, or how soon they are forgotten. But X 
am sorry this is the case with Mr. Markland : lie 
lias not so many ways of trifling as I have, nor so 
many of being teamed as you. Either of these will 
prevent an utter stagnation of spirits ; and 1 want no 
more than just to brush the duck-weed off the lake, 
which I doubt will grow upon him in that entire 
unactive solitude. 

Mr. Byng was executed yesterday*, about twelve 
o'clock, an board the Monarch in the harbour. 
The ship was extremely crowded with spectators, 
and all the rest that .were near.” 

* This memorable event is thus perpetuated, by the Admiral’s 
Relations on an Obelisk in their Park: 

<r Thc Honourable J04IN Byng, 
fourth sou of George Viscount Torringtqn, 
suffered Political Martyrdom 

the 
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Nov. 21, 175S. 

“ 1 was much obliged to you for your letter, and 
am a little ashamed that I have hot thanked you for 
it before. I see your attention is turned at present 
to a more entertaining controversy, though perhaps 
as difficult to settle as a text in St. Paul. I have but 
just seen Mr. Hooke’s Observations. Sure, in such 
a long dissertation, he has made every thing as-plain 
as possible. What is it that creates all these diffi¬ 
culties ? The ways of filling up the vacancies in 
the Koman Senate were different, by the honour of 
an elective magistracy, by being placed on the 
consul’s or censor’s roll, and by the vote of tire 
Senate itself. But did it require the whole extent of 
950 large quarto pages to shew tins ? As to the 
question you ask, “ How did the Romans preserve 
the distinction of Patrician and Plebeian families,” 
I cannot conceive that it could be done any other 
way than by a sort of traditionary prescription. 
Who were the sons of the first senators, was, at the 
time of their birth, very evident; and so on, in a 
continual succession, L e. these were the descendants 
of persons, who, in the age before us, were allowed 
to be Patricians. I have an instance at present just 
before me. Our Bishop’s * family is said to be a 
younger branch of Lord Ashburnham’s ; but a 
branch that was shot off from it 300 years ago. I 
do not suppose that this point is at present capable 
of being directly proved by any evidence : but every 

the 14th day of March, in the year 1757- 
Whose Memory 
may this Column perpetuate ; 
and at the same tints 
the depravity of an Age 

when Public Justice was prostituted to private Policy, 
and experienced Courage, and ttnimpeached Loyalty, 
together with 40 years faithful Services,: 
were ineffectual securities for the life and honour 
of a British Commander, 
against the resentment of a deluded Populace, 
and the interested views of a State Junto." 

* Sir William Ashburnham, hart. 
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age lias admitted this a reat fact, which I think is 
proof enough here, and might have been stronger 
at Rome, where perhaps these pretensions in the 
course of 300 years had been called to a popular 
scrutiny. Is this your point ? and would not such 
a traditionary evidence be sufficient to prove it ?” 

Feb. 27, 1762. 

“ I am a little surprised that Dr. Taylor did not 
explain the difficulty he proposed to you, about the 
Roman money in Nepos. Gronovius mistook the 
matter quite, and I think your solution is not the 
true one 

thing. When t 
after the numera 


The passage in Paterculus 
of 


is a different 
le sort of money is not mentioned 
it is always sesterces ; but when 
ceris follows, it is the old way of reckoning, per m 
grave, or the brass pound. Though this was not so 
common, it was perhaps in the epnemeris of a clerk 
of the kitchen (where so many pence and ""half-pence 
must be brought to account) more convenient, and 
always as easily understood. From the time of the 
Papirian law, and under many of the first emperors, 
the As was half an ounce, and consequently 24 Asses 
(which made one Denarius and a half, or 6 l sesterces) 
were a pound of brass. The passage in Nepos without 
an ellipsis would be, terna millia pondo ceris : mille 
pondo was [sex mi Ilia scstertiorum, or] about 50/. 
sterling, and tenia millia [or 3 times mille pondo~\ 
just 3 times as much, or 350Z. per month ; i. e, 
1800/. per year. This was the expence of Atticus’ 
table, and a very moderate one, considering his 
great fortune, 10 or 12,00 o/. a year. The passage 
in Caesar is the same way of reckoning. He pre¬ 
sented Scaeva for his gallant behaviour rmllUms du- 
ceiitts teris, with a hundred founds [Qu. G40 ?] 
or, as we should now say, with a hundred guineas ; 
for an exact precision in such matters is ridiculous. 
—Gronovius's account of the passage in Nepos is not 
quite so bad as you represent it. He reckons'tbe 
terna millia ceris , not at 5Z. 15*’. per month, but 

at 
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at l si. oS.; and consequently, the whole year’s ex¬ 
pence, at 147/. But Grouovius, which is not usual 
with him, falls here into a grammatical error, mis¬ 
takes the ellipsis which he had so often had occasion to 
mention, and takes tenia millia seris to be tres mille 
nummi cerei , which neither the language, nor the 
reason of the thing, will bear.’’ 

Mr. Bowyer to Mr. Clarke. 

March. 1762. 

” You have made the expen ees of Atticus suitable 
to his character. Biit a small objection still remains, 
which I doubt not but you can remove. The sub¬ 
ject of JEs grave has employed the pen of Perizo- 
nius, who makes it to consist only in allowing ten 
Asses to the Denarius, according to the first valua¬ 
tion, instead of sixteen, which was the alteration 
ofU.C. 537- His opinion would be but an opi¬ 
nion, were it not supported by the authority of Plu¬ 
tarch, who describes the sum, which Livy calls 
15,000 ceris [gravis] to be 1500 Denarii, in the time 
of Cato the Censor. At this rate no consideration 
is had of how many Asses made a pound, but only 
of the net proportion it bore to the Denarius, viz. 
of ten to one in the old pound in distinction to what 
it bore in the new pound of xvi to one. As you 
make the 3,000 ceris of Atticus to be so many times 
24 Asses, because 24 Asses made then a pound : so 
in Cato’s time, the As being one ounce, we should 
say his 15,000 ceris was so many times xn Asses, i. e. 
1 $0,000 Asses, or 11,250 Denarii. I want your 
Pondo to carry me through in bath periods.” W. B. 

Mr. Bowyer to Mr. Clarke, 

March_1762. 

“ The difficulty you mention in Cornelius Nepos 
came before me long since in CfSsar’s Commentaries. 
But, as 1 worked for Booksellers, who contracted for 
little, and aid not pay me that little, I cut the knot, 
rather than untied it. 1 said, that after the Romans 

Vol, IV. H h came 
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came to reckon by sesterces, and understood ses¬ 
terces, where nothing else was expressed; so they 
understood sesterces, though ceris was sometimes 
added; because in the word sesterce, which was 
always understood, its relation to the as is implied. 
So many two’s and a half, or so many fours, means 
so many four asses. At this rate 3000 ceris would 
be 3000 H. s. ceris. 3000 II. s. would be 25 1 . 
that 25 x 12=300 1 . per annum. Whether this 
is high enough for the dignity of Atticus, you must 
determine. 

The passage in Caesar’s Commentaries which 1 
hinted at is, DeBell. Civ. I. iii. 53, where the Cen¬ 
turion Scaeva, whose shield had been pierced through 
with 230 holes, is rewarded by Caesar with millibus 
ducentis ceris. One MS. leaves out ceris; but we 
say, it is the same thing whether in or out. Thus 
Pliny, N. H. v. c. ii. ceris twstri summa est H. s. 
cccxii. If H. s. had been left out, would not the 
same sense have been meant. Thus I am in the 
dark, and expect greater light from you. 

W.B.” 

March 27, 1762. 

. “ I find, by your letter, that what I did to save 
Atticus’s credit was at my own expence, and 1 thank 
you for bringing me back again to Perizonius’s opi¬ 
nion. The accounts- of the Roman ceris can be 
adjusted no other way : and there seems to be 110 
difficulty, not even what Perizonius himself (as Mr. 
Ward represents him) seems to suggest. When the 
Asses were made sextantarii, the old asses Vibrates 
passed for six ; when unciales, the sextantarii were 
dupondia; and in the next reduction the unciales 
ligd that estimate. But the old proportion of rec¬ 
koning ten asses to a denarius was never altered in 
their accounts though in common currency a de¬ 
narius passed for 16. My son tells me, that the 
Spaniards have at present an instance exactly of the 
same nature.—There was an old Spanish dollar, or 

peso 
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peso of 11 rials, 2 maravedies, which, though it 
has been now disused for many years, and the cur¬ 
rent dollar, or piece of 8, is 20 rials ; yet, in all 
accounts whatsoever where the dollar is used, it is 
reckoned at the old estimate of eleven rials two ma¬ 
ravedies. 

What is now to be said to the passage in Nepos ? 
Nothing more, than that this is the true reading. 
This seems upon the whole to be a fair conclusion. 
Atticus was remarkable for his frugality. His ex- 
pences ran no higher in sestertio eenties, than they 
did before in sestertio vicies. But these terna mill/a 
ceris were the expence of his own table, not of his 
household. Plutarch says, that Cato, when he was 
praetor, and even consul, spent no more usually for 
supper than avrast .... rptaxovla, 15c/. English. The 
whole amount of this for a month would only be 2 l. 
at most. Allowing half as much more for his pran - 
dium, which was generally incoctum, the whole 
would be $ 1 . per month. This could not possibly 
be his whole family expences—Atticus’ terna millia 
were just thrice as much, and might probably sup¬ 
port a table at that time with tolerable elegance : 
for as no customs or inland duties were, for a great 
part of that time, paid in Italy, provisions must be 
very cheap *. Bina millia ceris was often given as 
a present by the Homan Senate to ambassadors from 
foreign states. This made Caesar’s reward to Seseva 
a fashionable gratuity. 

These passages suggest to me a query or two that 
has some relation to them, from your Preface to 
Montesquieu's Rise and Fall, &c.^ There you place 
the asses sextantarii about A. IT. 4.90. / know it 

is not possible to fix the time , but surely this is 
placing that- event rather too high. The first Pumc 
war began A . U. 489, and lasted 24 years. Pliny 

* The reason given is plausible ; but (I think) Dr. Arbuthnot 
has determined, that the necessaries of life were much the same 
as with us; but the luxuries much higher. T. F. 

says. 
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says, librale pondus cetis imminutum hello Punko 
primo, cum impensis respublica non sujficeret. 
This looks as if the war had continued some years 
before they were reduced to that necessity, and 
would induce one to fix that reduction nearer A. U. 
500. Then you say, 4/ years afterwards, A.U. 537, 
the asses unciales were introduced : that was cer¬ 
tainly done, A. U. 537, when Fabius Maximus 
was dictator. Both Livy and the Capitoline marbles 
agree in this. The next step, the reducing the asses 
to half an ounce, is more disputed. You say, A. U. 
676, when Papirius Turdus was tribune ; Ains¬ 
worth when Papirius Carbo was praetor 586, ten 
years later : Pliny says, max lege Papiria; which 
surely does not imply that this was done at a greater 
distance than the former reduction , hut came on 
sooner. Why therefore should we not place it, 
A. U. 543, when C. Papirius Turdus was tribune, 
according to the Capitoline marbles, 8 years after a 
former reduction ?” 

May 12, 1764. 

“ We were for a month in the spring taken up 
much with nursing the folks in the family, and had 
four different dinners, &c. to attend every day in 
different rooms. But they got well by degrees, all 
but poor Nanny, who was prevailed upon to set out, 
though in a very indifferent state of health, last 
Friday was se’nnight for Paris. You know her com¬ 
panion as Miss Browne, now Mrs. Schutz. They 
set out (qu. Dr. Lowth ?) on Friday morning from 
London, lay that night at Dover, and dined next 
day at Calais, after a fine passage of three hours. 
I consented to this expedition, though with some 
reluctance, in hopes that change of air and exercise 
might do her good ; for we have tried every thing. 
They propose returning in about six weeks. 

I am not at all surprised at poor Mr. Hurst’s case. 
Whence Mr. Markland had his observation I know 
not. It seems as if it was made on purpose for him. 

1 am 
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I am sure nobody has taken more pains to verify it. 
But I think it may extend to the happy as well as 
the unfortunate. Tully, if I remember right, some¬ 
where says, 7 mdta 'patent ad animum foramina. 
Some of those inlets were left open to do mischiefj 
and then, reflecting on the ravage they had made, 
overset the mind! I heartily pity him, because he 
suffers both from his own sensibility and indiscretion. 

I do not expect to hear from Dr. Taylor but at 
Grcecas calendas. A man that is always in the 
world has no-leisure: as a man that is quite out of 
it has too much. But how shall we adjust the 
scale ? You do it only when the Parliament rises; 
andMr.Markland,when he gets a party at Whist*.” 

August 11, 1764. 

" Instead of answering your queries, I have sent 
up another budget, tire whole cargo, that you might 
not be under any future apprehensions. I have 
copied the last chapter since I came from Dorking 
from the loose papers it lay in ; for I was not able 
to judge of it myself without seeing it upon a some¬ 
thing fairer ground. I have nothing more to add to 
it, but a few references, &c. which may take up 
eight or ten pages ; and then I must beg the favour 
of having it [i. e. that chapter ] down again, that I may 
put them in their right places. But I was willing 
to have you see it as it is, that 1 might correct, 
alter, or expunge any part of it that you dislike. 
As to triumphs, I beg you would abate as much of 
them as you please (say except Ruaeus); I desire 
none : Gronovins is the only person that I think I 
have treated with rather too much freedom. But 
his is the merest Dutch Professor's book that ever 
was printed. It is all triumph, but often without 
victory. Instead of pursuing his subject regularly, 
as the different value and alterations of the coins 
should have suggested ; he has, in almost every 

* See before,' p. 383, 

lecture. 
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lecture, the pleasure of exhibiting the mistakes of 
some poor culprit or other, who is to be corrected: 
as Manutias, Alexander Sardas, Panvinius, Agri- 
cola, Saviile, &c. But detecting errors is a dif¬ 
ferent thing from establishing truth. You have 
done me a great deal of honour in laying any part 
of these papers before A. O. * For though I do 
not value, the opinions of those two vowels half 
so much as that of two consonants, IV. B. ; yet I 
should be glad to know any exceptions that are 
made to these accounts, especially while they may 
be altered. If you think it would be any entertain¬ 
ment to the said gentleman,to give him the second 
and fifth chapters likewise ; you may do just as you 
please, upon condition that you let me know how 
the fifth will bear the test, which you have never 
seen at all. When you have gone through it, send 
me your Qbservanda to Buxted. Tucker’s coach 
will bring them up on Tuesday, and you will have 
them that afternoon.” 

Oct. 2, 1J64. 

“ I should be glad to have the pleasure of seeing 
you at any time when you are disposed to make an 
• excursion into the country. But the thoughts of 
having your designs disconcerted by such a little 
accident as a glass of wine upon the irett, gives me 
a good deal of concern. What attention must you 
pay to such a peevish inside as yours is! No wonder 
that our country beer, with the yeast not purged off 
by a proper age, puts it into a ferment. 

I bad your parcel here on Friday night; hut, 
being a little tired with the journey, and busy the 
next day in unpacking, and settling in our winter 
quarters, I had not time to look it over till Saturday 
evening, 1 shall take all your hints, and examine all 

* The Eight Honourable Arthur Onslow, Speaker of the House 
of Commcas; with whom Mr. Bowyer was for many years in the 
habits of confidential intimacy, 

the 
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the references ; I have not the least party bias in 
this question. Truth is the only point with me; 
but even that must be touched tenderly, and shall 
not pass till you think it passable. 

X have not had time to think much of head-pieces *, 
because my own is not quite settled. But I would 
have them such as relate more especiallv to the sub¬ 
ject, or at least the Northern Antiquities. 

I now write in great hurry to save the post. The 
Dean of Exeter 'f- has just sent by our coach a whole 

* For his Connexion of Saxon Coins/* 

t Jeremiah i\lilies * an oppidan at Eton - } admitted a gen¬ 
tleman commoner of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, where he 
proceeded M. A. 1735, B. and 1). D. 1747 ; and went out grand 
compounder* In the Church, of which he became a member at 
an early period of life, he distinguished himself by liis piety, his 
learning, and by the active and regular exercise "of every duty 
which could adorn his profession anti station in it. He was col¬ 
lated by his uncle Bp.Pococke to a prebend in the cathedral of Wa¬ 
terford, and to a living near that city ; which he held but a short 
ti me, choosing to reside in Englan d. Marrying a daught er of A bp * 
Potter, his Grace obtained for him from the Crown the united 
rectories of St Edmund the King and St, Nicholas Aeon in 
Lombard-street, with thatjof Merstham, Surrey, and the sinecure 
rectory of West Terri ng in Sussex. From tlie chan tors hip of 
Exeter lie was promoted to the deanry of that cathedral, on the 
advancement of Dr. Lyttelton to the see of Carlisle 1763, AH 
these preferments he held till his death, except that of West 
Terring, which he resigned a few years before to hfe son. He was 
elected FAS. 174LF.R.S, 17* -; and liad the honour of succeeding 
in the Presidency of the former 1765 (as well as in his deanry 
1762) his old friend Bp. Lyttelton, who drew his last breath in 
his arms. His Speech on taking upon him that office was pre¬ 
fixed to the first volume of the Arehaeologia ; and in vol. IL p, 
7 5, are his Observations on the/Estelj in the same volume, p. 139, 
his Explanation of a Saxon Inscription in Sunning Church ■ in 
voL III. 24, Observations on an antient Horn in the possession 
of Lord Bruce j in vol, IV* 176, on a Seal King of Walter 
Stewart, in the possess ion of Sir Richard Worst ey, ban. $ in p, 
331 of the same volume, on the Apamean Medal; in vol. V, 
291 ? 440, on some Roman Antiquities found in. the Tower of 
London ; in vol. VI. 1, on some Roman Penates found at Exeter; 
in vol. VII. 174, on a Seal of Richard Duke of Gloucester, Lord 
High-Admiral of England. His Speech to the Society on their 
removal into Somerset-place was printed separately 178 L In the 
tarly part of life he had made ample collections for a History of 

Devon, 
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cargo of remarks in a very obliging manner* I do 
not yet know what they are. Company is just come 
in; and I can only say that I am, &c* ,J 

Devon, recited in Mr. Gough’s British Topography in that county. 
He was also engaged in Illustrating the Danish Coinage, and the 
Domesday Survey, on both which subjects, it is believed, he left 
much valuable matter. It is much to be regretted that he under* 
took the ill-supported cause of Rowley, though he certainly did 
not deserve the illiberal retorts df Critics, w ho, if they were 
better masters of the subject, certainly shewed themselves his 
inferiors in candour, good-breeding, and indeed common hu¬ 
manity. 

C|u Xefy qlq]p 

OjxfAOih {/Xotyviov ipfw Epjyyug. 

Amongst the most formidable of his antagonists on the subject 
of Rowley were the anonymous author of the ff Archeological 
Epistb'V and George Stecvens, esq- whose ridicule on the occa¬ 
sion was uncommonly witty, but unpardonably severe.—Hie 
Dean died Feb. 13, 1784 ; and was buried on the 19 th in the 
church of Su Edmund the King, where an elegant monument 
by Bacon is thus inscribed : 

“ I 11 memory of 
Jeremiah Milles, D, D. 

Dean of Exeter, 

Rector of these united parishes, 
and President of the Society of Antiquaries, 
who died Feb 13, I 7 S 4 , aged 70 years. 

And of Edith his wife, 
daughter of the most Rev. Dr, John Potter, 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who died June 9, 1761, aged 35 years. 

Among the Scholars of his time he w T as conspicuous 
for the variety and extent of his knowledge: 
and, to the cultivation of an elegant and correct taste 
for Polite Literature, 
superaddecl the most judicious researches 
into the abstruse points and learning of Antiquity. 

His public character was distinguished 
by an unremitted zeal and act ivity in those stations 
to which bis merit had raised him. 

In private life he was beloved and respected 
for the natural sweetness of his disposition, 
the piety of bis manners, and integrhy of his conduct. 
Blessed with a Consort worthy of himself, 
amiable, affectionate, and truly pious, 
they mutually fulfilled every domestic duty 
with ehearfulness and fidelity; 
and tbdr grateful children have the fullest confidence, 
that they are gone to receive in a more perfect state 

■ the 
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Oct. S3, 1764. 

£t As I had no great expectations from the Dean of 
Exeter’s papers, I sat down to them with more in¬ 
difference than they deserved ; for he has read much 
upon the subject, and with a particular attention to 
the Saxon nummulary estimates. I found nothing 
in his observations upon the third chapter (i. c. the 
shilling), that gave me any trouble; though he 
could not be persuaded that'there ever was such a 
coin, or that it was reduced from five to four pence ; 
and yet he admitted the very premisses that made 
this reduction very evident; viz. 'that the Saxon 
pound consisted of two hundred and forty pence; 
and that there were sixty shillings in the pound. 
However, 1 think myself much obliged to him for 
going over even the references in this chapter so mi¬ 
nutely, and giving his sentiments so freely. It is 
the only way to clear up such obscure questions. 

But'in the next chapter (the Mark) l found myself 
much more obliged to him. I had talien in with the 
common opinion, that the mark and mancus were 
synonymous terms, and used for the same coin; 
and thought that the eight half marks in Alfred’s 
laws and four naancuses immediately following were 
the same estimates. But I am inclined to think, as 
the Dean of Exeter does, that the mark was never 
used among the Saxons, but for a nummulary weight, 
or a terminus ; that applying it to their coins was an 
error. The only scruple that remains with me, is 
the frequent mention of marks in Alfred’s will; the 

the certain and final regards 
of their exemplary lives upon earth/' 

Dean Milles had three sons \ Jeremiah, of Lincoln's-inn, and of 
Pishioburyia Hertfordshire, who married, June 9,1780, the heiress 
offward Gardiner, esq* of that place ; and by her had a daughter 
and son; John, of Lincoln’s-inn, fellow of AH bonis 8 College, 
Oxford; and Richard, 3VL A. student of Christ-church 1778 , pre¬ 
bendary' of Exeter, chaplain to the Bishop of Exeter, rector (sine¬ 
cure) of West Terrrng in Sussex, and vicar ot Kenwyn in Corn- 
wail i and two daughters, Charlotte, the eldest, who died June 
22, 1777 j and Amelia, 
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version is very antient, and he allows that mar cits 
there must mean coins, and not weights *. How¬ 
ever, as the other opinion is in all appearance right, 
dedo manus —I come into it, and thank him for it. 
This makes no alteration in the value of the mancus, 
nor is the least objection against the utterance of 
those coins. But if the mark is only a nummulary 
weight, the consequence is, that the eras connected 
with it are only the lesser divisions of the same 
weight, and must be considered (whatever was the 
origin of the same) in that light only. This will of ne- 
sity occasion the whole fourth chapter to be cast 
into a new form. What air and exercise may bring 
me to is uncertain ; but it will certainly be much 
against the grain antiquo me includere hi do. Non 
eadem est mens, non cctas. Trebati, quid faciam 
pr describe.^ 

Jan. 3, 1765, 

How much am I obliged to you for a most 
elegant and agreeable present'f- to onr Church-library, 
which I received on Tuesday morning ! It gave me 
the more pleasure* as it was opening the new year 
so auspiciously w ith a book that will be as much 
looked into as any in the library; and upon a sub¬ 
ject that does not seem to admit of many more im¬ 
provements. lam likewise commissioned by the 
Dean and the rest of our body to make their very 
grateful acknowledgments for the favour you have 

* Carried away by the current of these great authorities I had 
followed implicitly, find continued in the same mistake, if it had 
hoL been for the friendly admonition of the very worthy Dean of 
Exeter, He convinced me that it was an error ; and will, I hope* 
excuse the liberty I take in making this public acknowledgment. 
All that can be said in favour of that universally prevailing opi¬ 
nion, is, that it was of long landing, and by this prescription 
had acquired an indispuied possession r which by Dr.Milles’s more 
acute and decisive examination must he. gi ven up at Just,” Clarke 
on Coins, p. 307. 

+ This was Mr. Polices l s u Tabic of Gold and Silver Coins f * as 
is stated in a former volume. 
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done them. You may be sure that I had not the 
least Scruple about terms or ceremonies, in ordering 
the loose leaf to be prefixed. It was making me a 
compliment that I ought to be pleased with, and 
therefore from a principle of self-love willing to per¬ 
petuate ; though .at present it puts me under some 
disadvantages, I cannot shew the book with so much 
freedom, as I should otherwise do. You have cer¬ 
tainly disposed of it in these two volumes to the 
most advantage you could. The coins and the ex¬ 
planations are much the better for being separate, 
and may be turned to with more ease. The word 
shilling was used very soon after the Conquest for 
the twentieth part of .the pound sterling. The 
English, fond of their own language, applied it to 
the Norman solidus, or soil, and called their own 
shilling the groat; which was, agreeably to the 
Roman custom, the tremissis of the shilling. 

I have done nothing this two months. My thoughts 
have been called off’ to very different objects. My 
wife has been very ill of a fever occasioned by a 
severe cold, which she neglected so long, that it 
brought her to death’s door. I thank God, she is 
now quite recovered ; but as long as she goes to 
early prayers in the winter, she will be in danger of 
taking cold perpetually, which ends in rheumatic 
complaints, and makes her scarce able to walk. 
These warm contests about the government of Mi¬ 
norca have affected us. My son, as secretary to 
the Deputy Governor, could not properly avoid 
having some concern in them, and may perhaps lose 
his post; though it is a little hard to make persons 
suffer for what they do by the direction of their su¬ 
periors in office. 

I am glad -Mrs. Bowyer rubs on so well. I advise 
her to fight all her weapons through, and die with 
as much skill as she can ; (hough I hope at a very 
distant period.” 


“ The 
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Feb. 15, 1765* 

c * The papers I have now sent to you, will shew 
you, that the Dean of Exeter has favoured me with 
a great many remarks upon these Saxon matters, 
more than I think it necessary to trouble you with. 
This letter is intended as a reply to what 1 am 
chiefly concerned in, and I beg yon would read it 
over. It is submitted to your decision, like a bill in 
chaiiceiyj which you rnay dismiss, or determine 
upon the points in question at leisure- I hope you 
will be able to read it, though it is copied by my 
daughter ; for writing is not so agreeable to me as it 
used to be ; my hand tires, and especially when I am 
tired of the subject- The Dean has read a great deal 
of this middle-age learning, weighed almost all the 
coins in England, sent to Paris for the weight of 
those in the French king's library, and dealt much 
in Danish Antiquaries, &c, ; but his sentiments do 
not seem to be so clearly digested as might be ex¬ 
pected. His reading seems rather to puzzle, than 
explain a question- But you will see what I have 
offered in answer to his objections, and will let me 
know what you think of it, whether it is satisfactory 
or not. The thoughts of new-modeling the whole 
fourth chapter distresses me much- 

I find that you are the only person at last disposed 
to assist poor Mr. Wright # : he seems to be almost 
tired out; I could not have thought that a scarf had 
been such a difficulty. Mr. Gerison seems to be, 
what he says you are, all spirits/’ 

March 19 > 17G5. 

c£ Since you assume some of the privileges of the 
Peerage, andean confer scarfs upon your friends, 
you must expect that numbers of the Clergy both 
young and old will make their court to you, 1 am 
sure X think myself obliged to thank you for the 

* Mr. Eoivyer obtained for Mi, Wright a Chaplaincy to a Peer. 

favour 
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favour you have done poor Mr. Wright, for I do 
not know that he could have been accommodated 
any other way : all his other friends wanted either 
interest or inclination ; and it is really hard that the 
incumbents of livings under value must be obliged 
to dispense. The law says, that livings must be 
eight pounds or upwards in the King’s books. These 
are no longer in the King’s books ; they are dis¬ 
charged, they pay no first fruits; and in point of 
equity, as they are no longer in the King’s books, 
one should think they should be discharged from 
this onus, as the other. But the observation in old 
Dean Colet’s Clernm will be always true : “ Super- 
stitiosa est observatio legum istarura quae lucrosee 
sunt, posthabitis iis quae ad emendationem mo rum 
spectant.” 

I hope von received the copy of the letter to the 
Dean of Exeter, which I sent by the coach, and 
that you will at leisure give me your opinion how 
far my answer is satisfactory or not: and then you 
may do what you please with it. The chief points 
in dispute are, the incrementum, the solidus of four 
pence, the thrymsa, and the reduction of the man- 
cus. The mark I give up—but think it a horrid 
thing to have a whole chapter to new-model, and 
write all over again:—though I am much obliged 
to the Dean of Exeter ; for, to prevent you from 
running into any mistakes is being very much your 
friend.’’ 

May 4* 1?G5, 

«I thank you for your letter, which came full 
time enough for any purposes that I had in view, and 
much sooner than my own resolutions. My business 
does not require much dispatch. The papers that 
you obliged me with, for making some alterations in 
the second and third chapters, are not yet entered, 
for I have never seen those chapters since the be¬ 
ginning 
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ginning of last November, and so bad no opportunity 
of entering them. Besides, many different principles 
concur in producing the present state of suspence ; 
the disagreeable office, the repetita cravxbe in re¬ 
viewing these Danish estimates, the trouble of new- 
modeling and new-writing a whole chapter, the 
gloom of the winter, having no eyes for candle¬ 
light, or hands for very cold weather, bring on such 
a state of indifference to these pursuits, that I must 
wait for a little more warm sun, tortoise-like, before 
I can put myself in motion. However, having 
a good opinion of the principles and judgment of 
your old friend the late Speaker, I suspected that I 
had treated the intermediate state of the Parliament, 
between the conclusion of the Saxon government 
and the beginning of the two houses, a little too 
concisely. I have therefore reviewed it, and sent 
you up all I am able to discover of any moment in 
that question. This appears to me to be the real 
state of it; and you may put it into his hands as 
from yourself, as a reform made from his animad¬ 
versions ; though, to tell you the truth, all the pas¬ 
sages he appealed to were, like the de apibus in the 
Confessor’s laws, mere general terms, that proved 
nothing at all. 

I think at present to send you up the second and 
third chapters to put into the press as soon as you 
are at leisure after the rising of the Parliament. I 
shall get the fourth ready by the time you have 
printed off these. But, in the mean time, I approve 
your thought much of having little head-pieces 
ad captandmn populum , which I beg you would 
provide by a pretty good hand. Those in Dr. Ri¬ 
chardson’s edition of “ Godwin de PrceSulibus" are 
well done, and might minister good hints to the 
engraver. 

For the first chapter: - 

1. Domitian’s commissary paying subsidies to the 
German princes; on one side a Homan town, with 

tables 
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tables on the outside the gate, with bags of money, 
a Roman delivering one to a German prince ; tents, 
troops at a distance behind. 

2. A view of the Western part of the Empire, 
with part of the Danube, ships unloading, and 
traffic carrying on with the Get*—distinguished by 
their dress, quivers on. 

3 . Roger bishop of Salisbury sitting in the Ex¬ 
chequer, and raising the incrementum to the Crown, 

4 . Athelstan and the Dane, with their booty about 
them, making the new ordinances about money. 
A table with a clerk before them, with the una 
moneta on a scroll. 

5 . Mr. Vertue’s ornament a little altered; ruins 
of Roman buildings pulled down to erect Gothic. 

6. The emblems of the Roman coinage, from one 
of their coins. 

Pray what is in the three new volumes of the 
Bishop of Gloucester * ? Do not the two first stand 
unimpeached of any great incorrectness ? and is the 
argument concluded, and w'ound up at last f” 

July 3, 1765. 

“ I am much obliged to you for giving me leave 
to employ so much of your time, and exercise your 
patience so often, upon these trifling amusements. 
But, if I am incorrigible, you must excuse me, I 
do not know how to part with a liberty that makes 
me such advantageous returns. I assure you that I 
profit much by your sentiments, as they teach 
me how to correct or explain my own. But, though 
I trespass so much upon your time and patience, I 
cannot forbear telling you, that you sometimes, 
though undesignedly, pay me in kind. Your con¬ 
versation with the Dean of Exeter, though I ivas 
much pleased with what you said, has produced 
terrible effects. I have just now received a letter of 
6'o pages, which was very kindly intended to save 

* I)r. Warburton’s Divine Legation/ 1 

me 
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me the trouble of any farther researches upon this 
dark subject. You had pleased him much in saying, 
that he knocked my project at head; and this, I dare 
say, encouraged him to give it the coup de grace. 
You shall judge by the beginning, of his letter :^he 
says, “The business of Proselytism is of a bewitching 
nature ; there is a sort of compliment paid to our 
reason in every conquest of this kind ; you are not 
to wonder, therefore, if I endeavour to work farther 
conversions,” &c. But to be obliged to be armed 
upon all occasions, and take the field whenever 
these conquerors take a pleasure m attacking you, 
is just like living in the neighbourhood of old Rome, 
and* be forced either to submit, fight, or fly. These 
are a sort of slavish conditions, and 1 wish i could 
get quit of them ; but that is not at present in my 
power: I must bear with them —hoc mihi exedendum 
est. All the lamentations in the world will not 
make it less. He has got some strange fancies in 
his head, about Danish weights, Danish pennies, 
&c. He has read much upon the subject, aud some 
of his observations are not without their use. 

But the chief business of this letter was, to tell 
you that I have just got my liberty; and, if you 
have a mind to make a visit at Dorking, and my 
company is not disagreeable to Mr. Markland, I 
would meet you there for two nights and a day. 
What disgust Mr. Markland has taken I know not; 
and it puzzles me a little to think that there should 
be so much candour with so much credulity : for 
1 can truly, say, though saying it generally signifies 
very little, that I have done nothing that ought to 
offend him or any body : but there is some pleasure 
in saying it, because it is true, if there be any such 
thing as truth— 

Si qua est quae restet adkuc inortalibus usquam 

Jntemeratqjides. 

Under this seal, you will give me leave to assure 
you that I am, dear Sir, your most obliged and 
obedient W. Clarke. ’ 

“ I thank 
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June 11, 1766. 

Cf f thank you for the books, and the sheets you 
sent with them* I see nothing wrong that has es¬ 
caped your notice. I wish I was nearer to you ; it 
might save you some trouble : but that is impossible 
—-you must he content to correct as you go* When 
I make the notes and text differ, you see I cannot 
promise for any great exactness. But I think, now 
the House is up, and you possibly may have some¬ 
thing more leisure, if you would read over as much 
of the copy as makes a sheet before-hand, and send 
me an account of the doubts you raise, or the errors 
you discover, they might be adjusted before the 
sheet was sent to press, and consequently no delay ; 
but this as you see most expedient. For my part, 
j have just now fallen into very unexpected troubles; 
Bishop Ellys*, in his “Discourses on Liberty ” has 
a whole chapter on the English Parliament ; and 
says, u before the Conquest, during the Saxon Con¬ 
stitution, the Commons had always a share in the 
Legislative Authority,” p. 203 , adjinem • 

I cannot let this pass unnoticed ; and therefore 
must beg of you to send me down the fifth chapter, 
as soon as you can, that I may go to work, and 
reply to all "his arguments. This is the consequence 
of getting into the press: if ever you get me in 
there again, you shall squeeze me to death 'j™* 

I own 1 was pleased to see Grsevius and you, two 
great masters of punctuation, puzzle a passage by 
mere skill, and make the sentiment not quite so 
obvious, nor the language so easy as before* 

lam sorry Mr. Markland thinks of leaving Milton 
court. What will become of him ? He will not 
easily find such airy rooms, dry soil, and in many 
respects a desirable situation. Besides, I do not love 
removing old plants: and the very trouble of packing 
up must be disagreeable. I aun sure it would be so to 
Youfs, &c. Vv . Clarke. 

* Dr. Anthony EHys, Bishop of St, David's ; sen under 1765. 
f See The Connexion of Coins,” 454—467. 

Vol, IV, I I 
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July 5, 1766, 

“ Though I dread the appearance of one of your 
packets, and am so busy m the Saxon Parliaments, 
that I might plead privilege, and be excused from 
all other business, yet I thank you for sending me 
this sheet. 

I am as callous in some things as Dr. Swift, but 
not in all. I would not trouble the pubiick with the 
nasty ideas that lie has done. 

I am sorry to hear the melancholy tale about ' 
Milton court, and could heartily wish that I was 
able to meet you there; but I dare not venture. My 
‘feet are very tender—I have not been on. horseback 
above these seven months. If the exercise should 
give me the gout, and lay me up at an inn, I should 
not know what to do, or how to get back again ; 
and am at present much concerned about getting to 
Buxted. 

If I can contrive any way, or think myself able 
to go to Dorking, it cannot be before the 7th of 
August; but you shall hear before that time. 

I should be proud to have a sheet or two printed 
under your approbation, without traversing these 
two Counties; perhaps the following pages may want 
less correction.” 

1766. 

“ I thank you for the alterations you have made 
in this sheet, and approve them all—I wish you had 
made more—more I am sure tvere necessary, at least 
in the former sheet. But I take it for granted that 
these were my mistakes, and can say nothing in ex¬ 
cuse, but that from the beginning I very honestly 
advertized you of these two tilings : First, that, the 
same ideas occurring so often, there would probably 
be such a sameness of expression, as would be dis¬ 
gusting. Secondly, that, as I had never read it over 
but with regard to the matter, many expressions 
might be incorrect, and such as ought £0 be altered, 
and would occasion no great trouble in altering. 

Tins 
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This you have now done, to my great content, in 
this sheet ; pray go on triumphantly, as if you were 
just mounting your car of immortality. We have 
no such carriages in the country. Whenever that 
rattling car of yours comes to our door, I am 
ten times in a worse condition than Gracchus's wife 
at the sound of the Fasces. I tremble all over, and 
expect to be carried immediately into some airy 
region, God knows whither! For my part, I would 
almost as soon ride Skymmington, as be riding 
about in the clouds. It always gives me the vapours. 
I would not part with the ease and repose of the 
Country for any of those airy equivalents that you 
can give us in Town. I am entirely of the same 
mind with that unambitious antient Sage, Qui re- 
tulam prcetulit immortalitati. But how was I re¬ 
lieved, when, after so much rattle, I ventured to look 
into your packet, and found there nothing worse 
than two or three blunders or omissions 1 

I have never seen the sheet F. When another 
packet comes down, pray let me have it; though I 
hope that will not be, till you can send four or five 
sheets together : heartily wishing that those sheets 
of Heraldry, which corne on next, will not give 
you much trouble ; as that office is held only in 
Greece, where you will easily find admittance. 

You have done me the honour to put my senti¬ 
ments about the digamma in the note to p. 42. I 
should have been just as well content with your own, 
and that delay saved. 

For God's sake get Mr. Marklamj out of that house 
as fast as you can. Betwixt villainy and folly, they 
will tease him to death. Cannot lie pack up his 
books, and put them into some friend's custody, till 
he could get into a new lodging i I should be glad 
to see him here till these matters are settled. We 
are quite snug, not a soul in the lane hut ourselves. 
I will promise him he shall see nobody; and we have 
as much garden to walk in as he could wish. Pray 
persuade him to it. I do not care to write, because 

112 • I would 
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I would notenter into this wretched affair. I thought 
Mrs. Rose a quiet, honest, indolent woman, but not 
fit to govern a family. What do you mean by Mr. 
Mark land's burning Ids two Plays* * what other 
besides the ^Supplices ; M and are they really burnt 
by order ? You see the fate we must all come to! 
What have you to do now but burn your press, that 
produces such an offspring, that so well deserves, 
and yet must not bear the light ? I, who am just 
going to the place of execution, cannot take my 
leave of you without some emotion and penitence* 
Adieu, therefore^ dear sir ; and believe me to be* 
&c* &c ” 

Aug, 30,17 66. 

“ Now you have succeeded so happily in your 
very ciiaritable intentions to serve poor Mr, Goodwin, 
what a melancholy thing is it tor me to tell you, 
that I am the only person left to thank you for it! 
The good honest man is just dead : the loss of his 
eye-sight obliged him to use much less exercise than 
before; and his sedentary life, and perhaps some 
disconsolate reflections upon the present state of 
his family, hastened his death. He has left a widow 
and five children ; and if Mr. Smith's Trustees are 
impowered to bestow an)" part of this charity upon 
Clergymen’s widows, they cannot perhaps find a 
more deserving object* Yon may suggest this to 
them, and hear their answer. You will have the 
pleasure of doing good, though you do not always 
see the fruits of it. 

If my name has ever been mentioned to the Trus¬ 
tees upon this occasion, I beg you would in a most 
respectful mariner present my very grateful acknow¬ 
ledgments, and thank them for their good offices* 
We arc just as much obliged to them, as if Mr. 
Goodwin had lived to receive this benefaction. 

* The two Ipliigeniae j which Mr, Marteland seriously talked 
Of burning ;. hut they were afterwards published. Seep 897; 
ind, whiter this sheet is printing, a new edition of them is ad¬ 
vertised from the Oxford press 

I wish 
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I wish you joy of Mr. Nichols's prospect of doing 
so well in his hazardous complaint 

Sept. 30, 1766. 

“I thought you would have hazarded a proof- 
sheet, as vve did a journey, to Chichester. We had 
a very safe, but fatiguing expedition ; came through 
in a- day, an experiment which I shall never try 
again. It would be the easiest and most convenient 
thing in the world, if we could change horses at 
proper stages. But, as that cannot be done, we 
were above an hour in the dark, when the weather' 
and roads were both so fine. What must we have 
done, if both, or either of them, had been bad ? 

I had an accident the night before I set out, which 
made my journey much more troublesome, though 
1 very mercifully escaped doing myself any great 
hurt. I went up on Wednesday evening, to help my 
wife to lock our linen chest; and, having had a little 
touch of the gout a day or two before, had the heels 
of my shoes down. In coining down the garret- 
stairs, I trod upon one of the shoe-straps ; and tins 
fixing the foot that was to move, but did not stir, I 
lost my balance, and fell headlong down stairs into 
the room, and was surprised to find my head on the 
floor, and my heels on the stair-case. I got up, and 
was very thankful for receiving so little hurt, only a 
broken shin, and ail elbow a little bruised ; when 
I might have broken a leg or an arm with all the 
ease in the world, and been laid up at Iluxted the 
whole winter. A very merciful escape! But 
hanging down my leg all the next day has made it 
angry ; and I dare not stir out, for fear of provoking 
it still more; so that at present nursing a broken 
shin is my chief business, 

1 hope" this will fihd your inside in a better way, 
and reduced to a state of tranquillity. I lost almost 
all' the benefit of the summer; was not on horseback 

* A very severe and dangerous fever and sore throat, which 
had very nearly prevented the present Writer from further ob¬ 
truding himself or the publiek. 

above 
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above three or four times, all my_ mornings almost 
being taken up in making a rough catalogue of Mr. 
Medley’s books. He is so very civil that I could not 
refuse him. I have got a new curate, who pleases 
the parish very well; but I find there is like to be 
no harmony between Mr. Gerison and him. I 
doubt Mr. Wright left some bad impressions. It is 
strange what an effect our own passions often have 
upon other people’s, with which they had no sort of 
connexion; but this will end probably in nothing 
more than in a cool and distant dislike, .which is 
much better than fire or faggot," 

Dec. 11, 1706, 

“ In humble imitation of your more spirited pro¬ 
ceedings, I have written a sober remonstrance to 
Mr. Sylvester, Clerk of the Sussex roads, telling him 
how well disposed we were to encourage the revenue 
of the Post-office: willing to pay fid. a sheet for 
going-up and down ; but, if we must be charged with 
double duties, the business of publishing would not 
well bear such impositions. 

Say what you will of tc Gloria Angliae," how the 
coin is to be read ; but certainly, as such a curi¬ 
osity, it is worth exhibiting, though I do not see 
how et can connect with the reverse at all. I should 
take the first opinion to he right. 

Do not spend too much time in your Laboratory 
at the Friars 5 * : it is not worth it. You have almost 
an equal mixture of confidence and suspicion, which 
is apt to run into either extreme* as your objects 
vary, which delude and seize you by turns. 

I shall send up the fifth chapter to clear my hands 
of it I have finished the account of our Parlia¬ 
ments as well as I could ; r?ad it over, and say 
whether it answers Mr. Harrison’s directions.’ 1 

* Mr. Bowyer's Printing-office was then in Wbite-Fryars : 
whence he removed in the beginning of to Red Lion Pas- 

gage} l lect-bt reel , 
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Dec. 16, 1766. 

« I have made sad havock with this sheet, which 
will give you a great deal of trouble ; but I believe 
I may promise to do so no more. 1 could not bear 
this, it was so awkwardly put together ; and therefore 
I have parted the sentiments, to dispose of them, as 
I thought, to more advantage. I hope you will un¬ 
derstand all the alterations ; for, as the margin of the 
page Would not hold them all, I have sent the prin¬ 
cipal alterations of the three first pages upon another 
sheet by themselves, which I send you here inclosed ; 
and in "it I have sent the two engravings of Pepin 
and Charlemagne’s coins, and must beg of you to get 
that little coin ofTheodebert’s (the second in p. 22 
of Le Blanc) engraved by Mr, Lodge, to roll off 
with them, and shew the great difference. When 
this sheet has been in the press again, I must beg to 
see it once more, to exercise your patience and 
mine.” 

« You may tell Dr. Heberden that Dr. Wilkins’s 
letter is at his service. The account must be as au¬ 
thentic as it is unexceptionable. That he should be 
for altering the Confessional, I can easily believe. 
But that a Physician should be for no Confessional at 
ail, is to me quite incredible. If the College had no 
power to publish Dispensatories, or reject bad 
drugs, but every apothecary had the liberty of doing 
what seemed good in his own eyes, I am afraid many 
of his Majesty’s good subjects would be great suf¬ 
ferers. It would be just so in the Church without a 
Confessional: there would be strange doings. Nor 
can I think that a man who has so little charity as to 
suspect Wake and Butler of Popery can have (what¬ 
ever his professions may be) much Religion.” 

Feb. 11, 1767 * 

“ I doubt you think me very dilatory; but I assure 
you that I loser no time in my short mornings, and 
have no time at all in the afternoon. . 

X like 
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I like your beginning very well, especially what 
you pay of Gronovius only I have altered yield, 
as if that implied some rivalship. 

After this, I think what you have said wants a 
little more opening, especially for common readers, 
as it would make them understand the doctrine of 
Sesterces much better. 

I would have you alter any thing that I have said, 
for better expressions s only keep this method ” 

Aug. 10 ', 1767. 

“ I do not like this long silence. How do you 
do f and how did you leave our old friend at Dor¬ 
king? If he complains, he is a thousand times 
worse off than you or me.—There is nothing to re¬ 
lieve him but the reflections of his own mind. Our 
family connexions administer such comforts as he 
can never experience. They help to soften the an¬ 
guish of infirmities, by that tenderness and assistance 
which are themselves excellent medicines. I re¬ 
member with what compassion I used to look upon 
the old invalids in Colleges, who were perhaps scarce 
able to move, and had seen nobody for several davs 
together but a bed maker. I believe that solitude 
may be the nurse of sense, but not of the complaints 
which must in some degree or other attend old age. 
I look upon old Mr. Baker* as one of the happiest of 
those recluses, who, without’hieing confined to his 
bed, was found dead upon his back on the chamber- 
floor. 

I keep on rather mending, hut feeble, and scarce 
able to bear the fatigue of riding above five or six 
miles. But I intend to persist, though this weather 
and a variety of trifling visits have hindered me 
much. But perhaps the winter may undo all that, 
has been done. If it does, we must submit, and 
have a due thankfulness for the lessening those com- 

* The celebrated Antiquary, of St.John's college, Cambridge- 

of whom see the Essays and Illustrations, rob Y. p, I06\ 

plaint^ 
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plaints, which, perhaps, are not to be entirely re¬ 
moved. Pray favour me with a line or two to let 
me know how you go on, 

P. S. I wish Touj) would tell you why the expli¬ 
cation ofaruSuivsf is wrong. The other sense seems 
to be an object much below a painter’s notice. Wiio 
would think of describing in any figure, what could 
never possibly be seen, or, if it was, could not add 
the least beauty to it. It is just as if we were 
describing a graceful full-length portrait of Van¬ 
dyke’s, and then saying that part of its drapery' 
consisted of two pair of breeches.” 

Sept. 14, 1767- 

is What is become of you ? We have been im¬ 
patient to know how you got to town, ever since 
Mr. Gerison told us that you mounted the box, 
and drove all before you to London, rather than 
return to your friends in the Country. I begin to 
doubt that something is not as it should be in the 
inner regions ; and that your back settlements are 
molested by some untoward accident or other. 
You would have made us very happy, if you would 
have taken a week’s exercise upon one of our Rosi- 
nantes. We have no press-men, no politicks, no 
pursuits to molest us. The only difficulty we are 
under, is to procure such fluids as pass smoothly ; 
every thing else in the country quiets the spirits, and 
makes us satisfied with all occurrences but bad 
weather. What escapes have 1 had, in all iny little 
circuits, to come home without one shower 1” 
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J)R. JOHN TAYLOR. (See vol. I. p. 22 !).) 

This eminent Scholar was born at Shrewsbury, 
where his father was a tradesman. 

*■' He was baptized at St. Alkmuhd’s church in 
Shrewsbury, June 22, 1/04, at which church his 
father John Taylor was married to his mother Anne 
Jarvis, on the 2lst of September in the preceding 
year. 

“ The father was, I apprehend, admitted to his 
freedom as a ‘ barber chirurgeon,’ in the company 
of those artisans in Shrewsbury, on the gd of Janu¬ 
ary lh’ 94 . I express this with some doubt, because 
it is not always easy to distinguish the father of our 
learned Civilian from another person of the same 
names and trade, exactly a contemporary with him 
in our town. In fact, another John Taylorir (so the 
name is written in the document immediately to be 
quoted) was admitted to his freedom as £ a barber 
chirurgeon and periwig maker’ in the same Com¬ 
pany, on the 23d of January 1699. I conceive 
however the former entry to refer to our Doctor’s 
father, as he . was baptized (at St. Mary’s) Oct. 11, 
1070. and the age of 29 seems too far advanced for 
a person to take up his freedom. 

t: Though his occupation was humble, he was not 
without some pretensions to pedigree, if his father, 
the Rev. John Taylor, B. A. third master of Shrews¬ 
bury school, was, as there seems reason to believe, 
son of Andrew Taytour, a younger brother of the 
antient family of Tayleur of Rodingtqn (now of Bun- 
tingsdale) of which I find a John Tailour, sou of 
Galfrid, as early as 1313. Andrew Taylour was 
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admitted a scholar, of Shrewsbury school in 1588 ; 
the Doctor had an uncle of the same name. 

“As to the manner in which Taylor’s destiny 
came to soar above the res angusta do mi, my grand¬ 
father, who was but four years his junior, used to 
relate that it was in consequence of his father being 
employed to dress the wigs, and trim the beard, of 

-- Gwen of Cundover, esq. * That gentleman 

was accustomed to converse with his barber con¬ 
cerning his family, and his future prospects for his 
children : to all which the old man used to answer 
cheerily, except as to his son Jack, whom, he said, 
he could not get to take to the business, or to handle 
either the razor or comb. Hence, Mr. Owen de¬ 
termined to give young Taylor a learned education, 
in which expence he was, however, I doubt not, as¬ 
sisted by one of the exhibitions established from our 
school to St, John’s college in Cambridge. I have 
been told that Dr. Taylor used to complain confi¬ 
dentially to his intimate friends, of the scenes oi 
riotous festivity, of which gratitude obliged him to 
partake at the house of his Patron; whose favour lie 
is said to have at length forfeited by refusing to drink 
a Jacobite toast on his knees ■p.” 

Young Taylor took the degree of B. A. at St. 
John’s in 1737 ; M. A. 1731 f S. T. B. 173S ; was 
chosen fellow in 173 ^ » aiR i became D. D. in 1 ? 6 ’ 0 . 

One of the earliest, if not the first of his publi¬ 
cations, was, “ Oratio £ liabita coram Academia 

* " Edward Owen. esq. succeeded his father Roger in the Cun- 
dtwer estate in 1717, and died himself in 1723. 1 nf ] 

means of ascertaining whether the credit of this good-natured 
action belongs to the father or, the sonj but 1 suppose to the 

former” , , , 

t These particulars in the early life of this eminent Scholar 
were given, in I807> in a letter from a respectable gentleman, in 
answer to some enquiries made for me at Shrewsbury by my late 
very good friend Mr. Gough. + , 

j f * Thomas Bentley, an aukward imitator of his uncle Richard, 
attacked the Latinity of this Oration, criticising anonymously in 
a news-paper the first sentence, 33 an ungual construction, 
r r without 
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Cantabrigiensi * in Templo Beat® Mari®, die so- 
Jenni Martyrii Caroli Prifni Regis, A. D. 1730 , a 
Joanne lay lor, A. M. Collegii I). Joanris Evan¬ 
gelist® soeio. Lond. Tyfiis Gul. Sawyer, Sen. et 
1730,” 8vo. This was followed the same 
year by <s The Music-speech at the Public Com¬ 
mencement in Cambridge, July 6‘, 17J0. To 

which is added, An Ode, designed to have been set 
to Music on that Occasion.” 

“ Mr. Taylor was appointed Librarian £ in March 
17§g (an office he held but a short time), and was 

without two infinitive moods after fare ; which the Doctor vindi¬ 
cated in conversation, by authorities both autient and modern. 
He was abused in the same channel for saying the Scots sold 
their King; a fact well attested.'” Mr, Boarder, MS ,—May 21, 
l?13i was advertised, in a neat pocket volume, the most correct 
and beautiful edition ever yet pouted, of “ Q, Horatfus Flaccus, 
ad fvnpemn Ricardi Bentkiieditiouem accurate expressus. Rotas 
add id it Thomas Bentleius, A- B, Coll. S. Trimtatis apud Cantu- 
brigienses alumnus, Cantab, typis Academicis, impensis C. 
Ciowii^eld.” In 171$, ha published Cf Cicero de Fimbusf 1 In 
1741, an edition of “ Callimachus” for schools in which am 
contained the Hymns and several of the select epigrams, was 
published by the same Thomas Bentley; and not by his truly 
great unde, to whom it was ascribed in the liret edition of the 
“ liiographia Britannica,” 

* Having in a former edition of these cr Anecdotes” suggested 
a doubt whether this Speech was actually delivered in the Senate- 
hou.^e, 1 was favoured with the following anonymous in¬ 
formation: M Your doubt concerning J)r. Taylor's Music-speech 
is easily cleared up : many now living heard it spoken in the 
Senate-house, on the Commencement-day ; among them the 
Writer of this- one of the Doctor's earliest friends, who also re¬ 
collects that the delivery of the verses was universally and very 
justly admired; and, what is more of an anecdote, that they 

ere not finished many hours before they were heard in publiek. 
Dr, Long's Music-speech was spoken at the Public Commence¬ 
ment in 1714;. and was published under the title of “The 
Music-speech spoken at the Public (Commencement in Cam¬ 
bridge, July b, 1711, by Roger Long, M. A, Fellow of Pembroke- 
Hall” 

f X have found no other title-page with the names ofthe father 
and son. 

J There are at present tw o, a Principal Librarian and a li¬ 
brarian, The fact is, there never was but the latter till Dr. 

BIiddh“ton*s 
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afterwards Registrar. Either whilst he was Li¬ 
brarian. or rather before, and perhaps after, he took 
great pains, as did some others, before Booksellers 
were obliged to be called in, in classing the noble 
present of George I. to the University, consisting of 
30,000 volumes of the best books, besides MSS, 
formerly belonging to Bp. Moore. The Catalogue 
of the Bible class, which is so large as to form a 
moderate folio, is still preserved in his neat hand¬ 
writing, and affords full proof of his industry and 
knowledge in that branch of learning in which he 
particularly excelled and delighted. I have often 
heard him say, that he would undertake to shew 
the Library to the best scholar in Europe, or-a girl 
of six years old. Even this dull and laborious em¬ 
ploy furnished him with some pleasant stories ; for, 
among his many other good qualities, that of telling 
a story well was too remarkable to be entirely omitted 
here. He used to say, that, throwing the books 
into heaps for general divisions, he saw one whose 
title-page mentioned somewhat of height, and 
another of salt; the first he cast among those of 
Mensuration, the other to those of Chemistry or 
Cookery ; that he was startled, when he came to 
examine them, to find that the first was “ Longinus 
de Sublimitate,” and the other“ A Theological I)is- 

Middleton's time, whose friends, taking the advantage of the 
accession of Bp. Moore's books, created an entire new place, to 
give the Doctor 50k per annum* and to plague Dr. Bentley ; anil 
lie took an early opportunity in a publication to style himself 
FrotobibtiufkzeaTius ; but the place has not the least superiority 
over the old one. Luckily this sounding title did not occasion, 
the same animosities as that of Proiovates* assumed by Whitting¬ 
ton, did between him and Herman and Lilly, The two Libra¬ 
rians jointly examine every book yearly, beginning the Monday 
after the Commencement* The Under Librarian is always in 
the way, at proper hours, to deliver out books to the Members 
of the Senate that send for them, anti shew the place to strangers 
who give him- a fee/' I owe this remark to A Frietid of Dr 
Taylor; to whom I have been indebted for much useful informa¬ 
tion in Uie progress of these volumes, distinguished by the 
initials T, K 
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course on the Salt of the World, that good Christ¬ 
ians ought to be seasoned with ” One day shewing 
the Library to the late Lord R* who was recom¬ 
mended to him, but of whose understanding the 
reports were unfavourable, he began by producing 
, such articles as might be most likely to amuse such 
a person ; but, observing him very attentive, though 
silent, he ventured to go a little farther, and at 
last, as the jewel to the whole, put Bezffs MS, of the 
Gospels into his Lordship’s hands, and began telling 
his story ; but, in the midst of it, his Lordship broke 
his long silence, by desiring to know whether they 
were then in the comity of Cambridge or Hertford. 
The Doctor added, that he snatched the MS. from 
him, and was very glad when it was in its proper 
place, as thinking it not unlikely but that it might 
have got tossed out of the window the next minute*/ 

In the year 1732 appeared the Proposals for his 
“ Lysias ^ / on which Mr. Clarke writes thus to 
Mr. Bowyer : c< I am glad Mr. Taylor has got into 
your press : it will make his Lysias more correct. 

[ hope you will not let him print too great a number 
of copies. It will encourage a young Lditor, to 

x This paragraph is by Dr. Taylor s Friend, 

t About the same time came out Proposals for a new edition of 
Robert Stephens's Latin Thesaurus (which was published in four 
volumes folio, 1734).—“ If Mr. Taylor (says Mr. Clarke, May 5, 
1733) is the author of the Proposals for the new Thesaurus, lam 
truly sorry for Mm. I have by accident secs* the Gptb f which 
I do not at present take in, being engaged deeper in the Dutch 
Gazette and. Politicks. The ambition of being in the press, or 
the little advantage that can be squeezed from it, spoils many 
hopeful young fellows. He must now be under a necessity of 
doing something handsomely to recover his credit. I reckon 
you have him now a sure press-man. By what the Qru% says, 
the Proposals are not only ill-writ. but the work vejr v ill exe¬ 
cuted."—The Editors were, Messrs. Taylor, Johnson of Magdalen, 
Hutchinson of Trinity, and Law of Christ’s. [Sec voL V. p. 1/6.) 
—The Proposals were attacked by an anonymous writer in 
<f The Grub -street Journal f' and the anonymous Editors defended 
themselves in “ The Weekly Miscellany/’ The controversy is 
preserved among Mr, Bowyers “Miscellaneous 'Tracts, 1785," 
4to> pp.SS—12& 
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have his first attempt rise upon his hands, I fancy 
you have got him in the ptess for life, if he has any 
tolerable success there ; he is too busy a man to be 
idle* It was published, under the title of Cf Lysiae 
Orationes et Fragmenta, Graecfe et Latin^. Ad 
fidem Codd. Manuscriptomm recensuit, Notis crF 
ticis, Interpretations? nova, caeteroque apparatu ne- 
cessario donavit Joannes Taylor, A, M. Coll- D. 
Joan, Cantab* Sac. Academic ohm a Bibliothecis* 
hodie a Commentaries. Aceedunt cl. Jer. Marklandi, 
Coll* D* Pet Soc. Conjeetunu 

At the end of this volume were advertized, as just 
published, u Proposals for printing by Subscription 
a new and correct edition of Demosthenes and iKs- 
chines, by John Taylor, A* M. Fellow of St John's 
College, and Registrar of the University oi Cam¬ 
bridge*—N.JL On or before the 24th day of De¬ 
cember next will be published (and delivered to 
Subscribers if desired) Oratio contra Leptinem, 
which begins the third volume of the above men¬ 
tioned work/ 5 The Dedication to Ford Carteret, 
intended for the first volume (which Dr* Baylor did 
not live to publish) is dated Dec* 3, 1747 ; third 
volume (published nine years before the second) 
174B ; and the second 1757* 

Earl Granville, then Lord Carteret, had before 
this time intrusted to Dr .Taylor's care the education 
of Iiis grandson. Lord Viscount Weymouth, and 

* See vol. If, p. ISS,—** Keiske, when he is finding feult with 
the English Editors of Demosthenes in partnership, says, that 
Mai kUmd is continually running away from liis Author to St. 
Paul's Epistles, which was owing to his being a Clergyman. 
Could he make this mistake from Cl. prefixed to his name > One 
cannot wonder that the same person should blame 111 Dr, Taylor 
his frequent digressions to explain other authors, gems* or m- 
scriptions ; to us these form the very nectar and ambrosia of 3ns 
writings. Eet any bodv read his owpa edition of his e * Elements 
of Law,” and I he kite abstract of it, and then judge. I appre¬ 
hend that if it had been intended to give a favoiifS&fe representa¬ 
tion of the Doctor’s learning, the direct contrary practice should 
hare been observed } ?, e, the digressions sfcffgM have been pre¬ 
sented to the reader by themselves.’' T. F 
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Mr. Thynne ; and, as the Doctor informs us, at the 
same time laid the plan, and suggested the methods, 
of their education. In consequence of this Xoble- 
man’s recommendation, ** to lay out the rudiments 
of civil life, and of social duties ; to inquire into the 
foundations of justice and of equity ; and to examine 
the principal obligations which arise from those se¬ 
veral connections into which Providence has thought 
proper to distribute the human species,” Dr. Taylor 
was led, as he says, to “ the system of that people, 
who, without any invidious comparison, are allowed 
to have written the best comment upon the great 
volume of Nature.” These researches afterwards 
produced his “ Elements of the Civil Law,” printed 
in 4 to, 3 7 . f 55 j !m d again in 17(h): and this latter work, 
it is vrell known, occasioneil a learned, but peevish, 
preface to the third volume of the “ Divine Le¬ 
gation.” 

Dr. Taylor was admitted an advocate in Doctors 
Commons, Feb. 15, 1741 : and in 1742, he pub¬ 
lished “ Commentaries ad Legem Decern viralem de 
inope Debitors in partes disseeando: quern in Scholis 
Juridicis Cantabrigian, Junii 22, 1741, recitavit, 
cum pro gi;udu solemn ter responderet, Johannes 
Taylor, LL. D. Collegii D. Joann is Socius" Ac- 
cedunt a viris earuditissimis confect®, nec in lucem 
hactenhs edit®, Nota 1 ad Marmor Bosporaoum 
Jovi Urio sacrum. Dissertatio de voce Fbnane. 
Explicate Inscriptions in antiquo Marmore Ox on. 
De Historieis Anglicanis Commentatio.” 4to. 

In 1743 the learned world was gratified by the 
publication of <l Oration e 5 Duse : una Demosthenis 
contra Midi am, altera Lycurgi contra Leocratem, 
OrffiCc et Latino ; recensuit, eniendavit, notasque 
addidit Joannes Taylor, LL. D. Coll. D. Johan. 
Soc. 1 ' 

In the next year appeared, tf Mann or Sar.dvi- 
cense, cum Commentary et Notis Johannis Taylori, 
LL. D.” * being a Dissertation on a Marble brought 

* Mr. Gough Lad a cupy of this, full of Dr, Taylor's MS notes. 
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into England by Lord Sandwich in 1 739 ; containing 
a most minute account of the receipts and disburse¬ 
ments of the three Athenian magistrates deputed 
by that people to celebrate the feast of Apollo at 
Delos, in the 101st Olympiad, or 374 before Christ, 
and is the oldest inscription whose date is known 
for certain. 

(e Lord Sandwich, on his return from his voyage 
round the Mediterranean in 173S and 173,9, brought 
home with him, among many other curiosities, a 
marble vase from Athens, with two figures in basso 
relievo, and a very long inscription,, as yet unde- 
cyphered, on both sides of a piece of marble about 
two feet in height. This marble, as a mark of re¬ 
spect to the Society of which he had been a member, 
he presented to Trinity-college, Cambridge ; and 
it is now preserved in their Libraiy. The inscription 
on it has been, with wonderful sagacity, explained 
and illustrated by the late learned Dr. Taylor : who 
has made it legible, and intelligible by every reader 
of the Greek language. What so respectable a per¬ 
son says of the noble Earl, it would be injustice to 
his memory to withhold : ( Nolui eert£ meam opel- 
lam deesse, tali potissimum viro hortante, cujus 
inter postremas laudes olim recensebitur, potuisse 
eum cum fructu, non sol hm proprio, verum etiam 
publico, peregrinarl.’ The circumstances under 
which his Lordship discovered this valuable relic 
are rather singular. £ He saw it,’ lie tells us, 
c lying among some rubbish and lumber, in a sort 
of wood-yard belonging to Niccolo Logotbeti, the 
English Consul, of whom he begged it. The Consul 
could give no account when or where it was found ; 
otherwise than it had lain there a good while in 
his father’s life-time. He set no sort of value on 
it, and wondered much that his Lordship would be 
at the trouble of carrying it away 

* Rev. John Cooke’s Preface to the Earl of Sandwich's Voyage 
round the Mediterranean, p.iv.—To the merits of this pub¬ 
lication, let the two following letters from the late truly 

Vol. IV. Ks - venerable 
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Dr. Taylor succeeded Dr. Reynolds, as Chancellor 
of the Diocese of Lincoln, in April 1744 ; but did 
not then think proper to enter into holy orders. 

In a letter to Mr. Bowyer, without date, but 
written probably in 1744, whilst Lord Carteret 
was Secretary of State, Mr. Clarke says, “ if he (Dr. 
Taylor) still persists in not going into orders, though 
an Arcnbishop would persuade him to it, it is plain 
he is no great friend to the Church, though, as my 
Lord Halifax said when he kept Mr. Addison out of 
it, I believe it is the only injury he will ever doit. 
I heartily wish he may be more agreeably, he will 
scarce be more usefully employed. Supposing, 
which I am in hopes of, from his Grace’s recommen¬ 
dation, that my Lord Carteret should make him one 
of the Under Secretaries, what will become of all 
the Orators of the ages past ? Instead of publishing 
the sentiments of antient Demagogues, his whole 
time will be engrossed in cooking up and concealing 


venerable Bbhop Dr. Douglas to the son of the Noble Author 
bear testimony : 

1, {< The Bishop of Salisbury, with compliments to Lord 
Sandwich, begs leave to trouble his Lordship with his b&t 
thanks, for gratifying him with the perusal of the work now re¬ 
turned work which docs great honour to the noble Writer, 
who presents to the reader throughout, a variety of die most 
striking instances of an intimate acquaintance with Classical 
Learning, and History bolhantknt and modern. There is no¬ 
thing trilling recorded, but only such top Sets selected as must 
please every reader who would Wish to be instructed w hile he is 
entertained. 11 

** My Lord, Permit me to trouble von with my thanks 
for the honour your Lordship has done me in favouring me with 
a copy of the Voyage j a present which 1 owe entirely to your 
partiality to me, and not to any effectual service which. I could 
perform in forwarding the publication. The work, I am con¬ 
fident, will afford instruction and entertainment to every candid 
and capable Tender, and do honour to the memory of the great 
man, whom the puhliek will now consider as a learned Author, 
as well as an able Statesman. I have the honour to be, with 
great respect, your Lordship's obliged and most humble servant, 

J. Sarum. 

Grqfton'S&eett Weinesdawj April 17, I799, 1 ’ 
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the many finesses of modern politicks. But, how¬ 
ever, I should rejoice to see him so employed, and 
hope there is some prospect of it.” 

The fact is, the Doctor intended to be a Civilian ; 
and, to enable him to keep his fellowship, without 
going into orders, as all are obliged to do at St. 
John’s, except two Physicians and two Civilians, he 
was nominated to a Faculty Fellowship on the Law 
line: but, continuing in College to superintend his 
edition of Demosthenes, he probably saw that, in 
order to make the figure he could wish in that pro¬ 
fession, he should have devoted himself to the prac¬ 
tice of it earlier; and the prospect of a valuable 
College-living becoming now near, he took orders, 
and the rectory of Lawford being vacant, he claimed 
it: this was a new case then, and has never happened 
since. It was thought by many of the Society at 
least hard, that a person should be excused all his 
time from reading prayers, preaching, and other 
Ecclesiastical duties in College and the University, 
which must be performed in person, or another paid 
for doing them ; and then, when the reward of all 
this long service seems within reach, that another, 
who has not borne any part of the heat and burthen 
of the day, should step in before you,' aftd carry off 
the prize. The Doctor was however so lucky, as 
he generally was, as to carry his point, but not 
witliout much difficulty. His friends indeed, who 
kept up the credit of the house for punning, said 
from the first, that the Doctor would certainly go to 
Law for ’t 

His preferments, after lie entered into orders, 
were, the rectory of Lawford in Essex, in April 
1751 ; the Archdeaconry of Buckingham, 175.3; 
the Residentiaryship of St. Paul’s in July 1757? 
succeeding Dr. Terrick, who is said to have been 
raised to the See of Peterborough expressly to make 

* Tliis is related on tlie authority of the friend who assumed 
the signature of T. K 
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the vacancy * ; and the office of Prolocutor to the 
Lower House of Convocation the same j’ear. He 
tvas also Commissary of Lincoln and of Stowe ; and 
was esteemed one, of the most disinterested and 
amiable, as he was one of the . most learned, of his 
profession 'j~. 

Browne Willis, in a letter to Dr. Ducarel, 1757; 
expresses his expectation that Dr. 'Faylor was to 
have had Ur. Neve’s great prebend of Lincoln. 

After lie had actually entered into the Church, 
he continued to dine in common with the Advo¬ 
cates in Doctors Commons four times every term 
with their unanimous consent, except on those clays 
in which the learned Civilians transacted the busi¬ 
ness of their Society, of which he always had notice; 
and this he did to the end of his life 

* Cl fone would imagine that Dr. Terrick, who afterwards got 
London, could not have got Peterborough but that Dr, Taylor 
might get the Residentiary ship ; but, if Taylor was the only 
person to be sen ed, there was up occasion for disturbing der¬ 
rick, as Taylor would certainly have no objection to stepping 
over his head into the Bishopric s. Wil you say that Dr. Torrid; 
would not have got Peterborough if there had been no such per¬ 
son as Dr. Taylor r I own, it was part of the arrangement. 
Such language was used when Dr, Law was made Bishop of 
Carlisle, as if if was* for the sake of making Dr. Ross prebendary of 
Durham.—A better story from the Doctor himself. When Karl 
Gramilie asked the King for it, the King said, that he bad never 
heard of Dr, Taylur, and that lie understood it was a good pirn 
of preferment and was usually given to a Scholar of note. The 
artful Statesman took the hint, and said the Doctor’s fame for 
learning was celebrated all ov er Lenruny. There was no occa¬ 
sion to say more/ 1 T. F. 

f “In a conversation at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, Dr. Johnson 
said, “ Dtnws Ut exes To if l or was the most silent man, the merest 
statue of a man, that l hate ever seen. I once dined in company 
w ith him i and all he said during the whole time was no more than 
Richard*. How a man should say only Richard, it is not easy to 
imagine. But it was thus ; Dr. Douglas was talking of Dr, Za¬ 
chary Grey, and ascribing to him something that was written by 
Dr, Richard Grey, So, to correct him, Taylor said {imitating 
Ids affected sententious emphasis and nod), Richard f' 

Boswell’s Life of Jofmson, vol, II, p. 340, 

X This circumstance was communicated by Dr. Ducarel. 

In 
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In 1748, one volume (the third) of the long-ex¬ 
pected labours * of Dr. Taylor appeared, under the 

* A copy of the original Proposals for the whole work, dated 
Cambridge, March ID, 1739, shall here be given, for the satis¬ 
faction of the curious : 

" If is proposed by John Taylor, M,- A. Fellow of St. J.ohvfc 
college, and R^gistraiy of the Uni verity, to print by subscrip¬ 
tion, a new and correct edition of the Orations, Epistles, and 
other remains of Demosthenes and jEsehmes, diligently collated 
with the former impressions, and most valuable MSS. (not yet 
com paled) that can be procured in Europe,—Plan : Particular 
care w ill be taken throughout to conform to the editions of Jerom 
Wolfius, more especially with regard to the order and distribution 
of the Orations. In pursuance of which division, it is appre¬ 
hended that this Work w ill consist of four nearly equal volumes, 
of the same size with the edition of Lysias published at London 
in April last. It is intended to represent the text of the edition 
set out at Frankfort MDC1V, on a neat Paragon letter ; to which 
will be immediately subjoined the Latin version of Wulfius, as in 
the specimen, annexed to this Proposal. The Greek Scholia w ill 
be added at the close of their respective Orations ; not only those 
of Ulpian, revised and corrected, with proper distinctions of 
what is more material from vvlrat is less so * but likewise those 
Of Zosimns A sea ion it a upon Demosthenes, at present in MS. in 
the Vatican Library, and that of the King of France, md of Apol¬ 
lonius upon /Eschines, in the possession of the Editor, The 
notes are intended to be such as shall either vindicate the true 
reading of the text, or occasionally explain some particular cir¬ 
cumstances of the Athenian Constitution \ in which will be com¬ 
prehended not onl)' alt the material and necessary observations of 
Wolfius, but likewise a proper regal'd will be had to the labours 
of Erasmus, Budseus, H. Stephens, Lambm, Gbsopams, Sal- 
masius, Palmer., Tourreil, Lueohesfoi, and whoever else to this 
time has contributed towards the illustration of these authors, 
as web in the way of translation as comment. These will follow 
m the same order with the Scholia; so that whatever shall con¬ 
cern each particular Oration or Epistle will be found in its 
proper* and most natural situation. To the whole Work will be 
prefixed a distinct account of the lives of Demosthenes and M$- 
cbines, faithfully collected from the best writers, and other mo¬ 
numents of Antiquity j which is designed to sene for an his¬ 
torical comment upon the text, and to comprehend the mo^t 
important transaction# of that very remarkable period of Greek 
history, viz. from the reduction of"Athens by the Lacedemonians 
under the command of Lysander, and its restoration byTbniyv- 
hulus (with which the life of Lysias concludes) to its overthrow- 
by the Macedonians, In which will be interwoven whatever 
pieces of Antiquity more immediately relate to those lives $ such 
those of Dionysius Hnlicamasscnsis, Plutarch* Lucian, Phi¬ 
lo st rat as, - 
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title of “ At]/Aoir8eVs£, A’wyittJ, Asimg^s, xal Ar,fwc 3 e 
to, <ra>§ou.em. Graec6 et Latine. Tom us Tertius. 
Edidit Joannes Taylor, LL. D. Col. D. Joan. Cant. 
Socks, et Cancel! ari us Lincolniensis. Cantalmgise, 
Typis Academicisto which was prefixed (as has 
been before noticed, p. 495) the Dedication to Lord 
Carteret, originally intended for the First Volume. 

In a letter to Mr. Upton, dated July 24, 1739, 
the very learned Mr. Harris says, “ I was much 
pleased to find in Taylor’s Preface to Lysias, that 
he intended also to publish Demosthenes #, Before 

lostratus, Heraogenes, Libanhis, Fhotius, Zosimus, Apol¬ 
lonius Suidas, Endocia, &a The last volume, will conclude 
with a forge and complete Index, of the Attic words and phrases 
to be found in both authors. The Editor humbly submits this 
plan of bis intended edition, to the public consideration; and 
makes this Proposal as well to receive their direction, as to soli- 
citato their encouragement. He also takes tins opportunity' ear¬ 
nestly to intreat the assistance of those gentlemen that shall be 
■willing to communicate their observations* or an account of such 
MSS, as may escape his notice: and to return his thanks for 
the signal favours he has already received in both those parti¬ 
culars, He lastly begs leave to assure his Subscribers, that this 
Work shall be conducted with such care and application, as is 
suitable to the reputation of those eminent Writers, whose me* 
moiy he is endeavouring to preserve * to the credit of that Uni¬ 
versity, of which he lias been for some time an obliged Member; 
and to the honour of that very illustrious Character that presides 
over the edition. Conditions : L 'Hie price to Subscribers for 
one copy in quires, printed upon a fine Genoa demy, of equal 
goodness with that of the Specimen, will be Three Guineas 
(which is somewhat under the rate of two-pence per sheet) j two 
of which to be paid down, and the other at the delivery of a com¬ 
plete book, IL The price to Subscribers for one copy in quires, 
printed upon a superfine Genoa royal, will be Fire Guineas - f at 
the payment of three upon subscription, anti two at delivery* 
III The usual allowance will be made to booksellers, and such 
as shrdl subscribe for several sets. N, B, The names of the Sub¬ 
scribers will be prefixed as encuuragers of the edition* Subscrip¬ 
tions are taken in, and receipts delivered, by Messrs. Innys and 
Manby, Vaillant, Gyles, Bathurst, Nourse, booksellers in Lon¬ 
don j Thurlbourn, in Cambridge - Clements, in Oxford$ Hild- 
yard, in York j and by the Editor, at St, John’s College in Cam¬ 
bridge/ ' 

* The following elegant and affectionate compliment was paid 
by the writer of the above tetter to his two friends after their 

death: 
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I received your letter, I went to collating, and have 
finished the four Philippics; these, if you will tell 
me how to direct to him, I will send; and if 
from the specimen he thinks the rest worth having, 
care shall be taken of having it performed *. Taylor 


death; “ Nor must I forget Dr. Taylor, Residentiary of St. 
Paul’s, nor Mi'. Upton, Prebendary of Rochester. The former, 
by his edition of Demosthenes (as far as he lived to carry it), by 
his Lysias, by his Comment on the Mannor Sandviccnse, and 
other critical pieces ; the latter, by his correct and elegant edi¬ 
tion, in Greek mid Latin, of Arrian s Epictetus (the fh st of the 
kind that ha<Lany pretensions to be called complete) have ren¬ 
dered themselves, as scholars, lasting ornaments of their 
eountrv. These two valuable men were the friends of my youth, 
the companions of my social as well as my literary hours. I ad¬ 
mired them for their erudition ; l loved them for their virtue. 
They are now no more.— 

,r His saltern accunnilem donis, et fungal' mam 


Munere.—” _ , _ - 

Harris’s Philological Enquiries, Part I. Chap.6. 

* The learned Mr. Merrick of Reading, in a letter to Dr, 
Warton, Dec. 21, 1765, thus expresses his sentiments on a sub¬ 
ject of no small utility to young scholars: 

* « Dr. Gregory Sharpe has lately informed mf, that a young 
gentleman under his care is ready to undertake any work that f 
might recommend to him. A youth of 18, now in Reading, 
has transcribed the whole of Xenophons Cyn Expedite, in 
order to an Index ; and has entered upon Thucydides, tor the 
same purpose, as I have advised him not to cut m piece, lm. 
collections from Xenophon, till his return to London. Another 
young man here has attacked Hardums folio edition of Ihc- 
mistius ; and the senior youtlis ot Magdalen school in Oaforef 
are jointly composing an Index to the first volume of Dr. Battle 8 
Isocrates. Could tlie first volume of Dr. Tay lor s Demosthenes 
be procured in sheets. I should hope that four or fire of the 
young gentlemen at the head ot Winchester school might cry, 
willingly (instead of some other exercise) lake each a share of 
the volume, and when it was transcribed, might ^ ^ 

an Index to it. I have received from Mr. Hams, the author ot 
Hermes, ami from Dr. Loath, strong expressions ot approbation 
on the subject of this exercise; but how lai' it may be tons^cn 
with other more important employments established m anypai- 
tiedar school, I can by no means say. Owe me leave to ob - 
serve to you (what I knew not when I took the hbertyofad-- 
dre^inn-vou publicly) that experience has shewn us a y,4> m 
saving much time (perhaps more than half of the whote tune rev 
nuired) in transcribing an Author for an Index, by first trans¬ 
cribing all the words of a page, and then getting 
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is a man of sense, and a scholar; but there is a 
crabbedness in his style, from an affectation of 
phrases, and a pedantic way of triumphing over his 
brother Commentators, which I could wish away. 
This last he apologizes for himself in his Preface, 
but in my opinion he had better not have made such 
an apology necessary 

The Second volume was published in 1757 ) with 
a title similar to the third ; but the Editor is there 
styled, “ Joannes Taylor, LL. D- Ecclesise de Law- 
ford, in agro Essexiensi, Hector; Archidiaconus 
Buckinghamiensis, et Dioceseos Lincolniensis Can- 
cellarius." This volume, which has neither Intro¬ 
duction nor Preface, is inscribed to John Earl 
Granville; and bears this colophon: “ Excudebat 
Cantabrigise Josephus Bentnam, Academiie T)'po- 
graphus, Mense Maio MlSCCLVII.” 

Dr. Taylor published two single Sermons; one, 
preached at Bishop’s Stortford on the Anniversary 
School-feast, Aug. 22 , 1749 ; the other, before the 
House of Commons, on the Fast day, Feb. 11 , 
1757 - 

He was for many years a valuable member both 
of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, his name 
being distinguished in the publications of the 
former ^ ; and was appointed Director of the latter* 
April 23, 1759i and at the next meeting one of 
their Vice-presidents. 

In a letter to Mr. Bowyer> Feb* 21 * l/Od* 
Clarke says, he is ^ sorry to hear Dr. Taylor lies 

number qf the page, and line after each word of the page instead 
of adding the number immediately as each word is written/* 

11 ooTs JLife of 11 arton, p, 310, 

* Wool's Life of Warton, p.2Il. 

t He was the author of the three following papers in the 
Philosophical Transactions : I. “ An Explanation of an antient 
Inscription at Eutehester, upon the Roman Wall, 1744/' XtlV. 
344; % ^Account of an Earthquake, March 18-19, 1749-50, 
felt at Portsmouth/* XLVI. 640 ; 3, u Observations on two 
antient Roman Imcriotlons discovered at XVtherby in Cumber- 
laud/* LIIL 133, 
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still on his couch ; that is but the first step from, 
the bed.” And on the first of April following, Mr. 
Clarke addressed the following letter to the Rev. 
Samuel Pegge : 

Reverend Sir, I am very sorry that I cannot 
give you a better account of our friend Dr. Taylor; 
he grows weaker and weaker every day. His phy¬ 
sicians have given him over ever since Sunday 
se’nnight; when he was taken with such a violent 
shaking fit, that the bed trembled under him, which 
lasted near half an hour. The very medicines that 
relieve in one respect, lay a weight upon him in 
others ; take away his appetite, and, without some 
nourishment, it is impossible he should last long. 
How long it may be, God knows. Rut lie hears it 
with great composure, and an entire submission to 
the divine will. I have been detained here by the 
gout much longer than I could conveniently stay, 
but it has been some little amusement and relief to 
him : and it has all the inconveniences arising from 
my' confinement very greatly over-paid. He was 
much pleased with your ingenious and just expli¬ 
cation of verinws *, and says it is certainly right. 
He sends you his kindest remembrance and best 
wishes; and 1 will only add, that though I am 
doing him this melancholy office, it gives me the 
pleasing opportunity of saying how much I am, &c. 

William Clarke.” 

Dr. Taylor died, universally lamented and be¬ 
loved, at his Residentiary - house, Amen-corner, 
April 4, 1 ; and was buried in the vaults under 

St. Paul’s, nearly under the Litany-desk, where 
there is an inscription on a marble slab, which merely 

* Mr. Pegge reads it 'terlnas from French verre; id est t glass 
windows. The corrupted word occurred in a Record, 17 Hen, 
JIL cited by Mr. Walpole, “ Anecdotes of Faiirting/' L p, 3, and 
was very puzzling to that gentleman j hut it is found neverElieless 
\n Du Fresne, ’v/verrhusi and v&'itia with a single r, as in the 
emendation, is a glass window in. R» SwaphaiDj p, 10J". It i> 
properly an adjective, fenestra being understood 
f enumerates 
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enumerates his titles, But, by way of monumental 
memorial, his friend the Rev, Edward Clarke sug¬ 
gested the following inscription: 

“Plorafe, Linguarum, Artium, Scientiarum^ 
vos O doctissimi Coheres! 
quotquot huic marmori funereo 
aliquando accessed tis, 
desiderio qnaerentes lacrumabili 
quale quantuinque corpori caduco 
hie sit superstes nomen* 

Quippe hiejacet Hellas propria., 
hie Lepos Atticas* 
hie Donees SPiAJptirjxoc, 
hie suave mel lonicum, 

Seriptores Grseciae veteris et Latii numerosos* 
Jus Civile, Urbanum, Municipale, 

Leges, Ritus, Ceremonias, Mores, 
reconditissim® Antiquitatis, 
quis illi par sic unquam expedivit ? 

Te sublato ! mancus, debiiis semper jacet, 
ille tuns Demosthenes maaWus, 
imperfecta restant rdiEschmis 
solus integer et superstes Lysias 

* £f So much praise is lavished by this panegyrist on the Doctor* 
that one would think that Salmasius, Scsdiger, and Bentley* 
might have been glad to have exchanged learning and fame with 
him : yet* if we believe Rciske, who has published the text of 
Demosthenes since, 1 ' and had all Dr, Taylor's papers put into 
his hands, the latter knew so very little of the matter, that he 
could adopt only five of his emendations in so large a work. He 
allows him indeed a little knowledge of Attic Law ; but that, he 
says, was very easy after Petit, &c. It would not be difficult to 
give Rciske a trimming for the fault he find* with Dr, Taylor for 
the mode of bis edition. His making a Parson of Mr, Markland, 
and* as such, accounting for, and excusing, his frequent Re^ 
marks on St. Paul's Epistles have been noticed, p. 49-k Reiske 
slights all, but treats Juriu best, and trims Toup j thinks Jurin 
might have done somewhat well, if he had not died young j 
which, however, was not the rase. Jurin was master of the 
Tree-school at Newcastle in the former part of Ms life, till he 
had got money enough to Follow his favourite profession. He ac¬ 
quired by it a fortune at Hackney * and as he did not begin very 
early, he could not be young at his death, If other people had 

a r ight 
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Haec solum mod g qui legerit 
nemo non possit non eftelamare. 

Hie situs est 

Johannes Taylorus, Salopiensis, 

Ecclesise Lincolniensis Canceilarius^ 

.Sancti Pauli Canonieus, 
obiit annum agens sexagesimum tertium^ 

4 ApriHsj 1766” 

At the time of his death, though a very large 
number of the quarto edition of Demosthenes # re¬ 
mained unsold, an octavo edition of that work was 

a right to be angry or sorry, Reiskc was the last man in the 
world that should have uttered ti syllable ; but I have not the 
least desire to provoke his manes, or enter into a dispute with 
his learn e d Relict‘ T. K 

* f * Dr* Taylor’s assets are like to run short at last 5 at least 
it will he difficult to make them answer all the demands upon his 
executors. Dr. Ogden takes 200 L for dilapidations ; and there 
|s 13 H. now due to the University press. Rut his stock in their 
warehouse will more than answer all their demands* There are 
more than 700 of his Quarto Demosthenes to dispose of. 

nr v rt i it / 374 Copies Demy 
Of \ oh II* | 33 Ditto Royal 

nrv, i ITT f 335 Copies Demy 
Of Yol. III. ( 17 Ditto Royal 

Of his Svo Demost-r 500 Copies Demy 
henes, in *Z vols, \ 50 Ditto Royal 

Of his Appendix to Suidas, 'I Copies in Common Paper 

which contains only 4 /*■ ^qq in Large* 
slpLGC-fc’' 

I suppose these last are the property ofethe University; but the 
Demosthenes sure must be his—when the University press is 
paid. But I am amazed to think how few Copies are sold of 
these Two Volumes ; but 126 of the Second Volume, and 145 of 
the TSiird. It is absurd to publish pieces of books that never 
Can be finished. And what are all the remaining Copies worth, 
viz 779 pi the Ouarto, and 600 of the Svo in two volumes r 
And I should he obliged to you, if you wouid tell us, w hich is 
most probably the best manner of disposing them. To let them 
lie there as lumber any longer, would not be right. 1 would not 
have this affair of Dr. Taylor's take air amongthe trade, perhaps it 
might hurt the sale. Rev. W. Clarice to Mr. Bomjer Oct. 24, 1766 . 

f i 779 Copies at 7 s. would fetch sure , and 600 Copies oi 
the 2 Volumes at 4s. 120 1. i. e. 390?. Would that be more than 
they would come to at market. less 

just 
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just finished at the University press *; and an “ Ap¬ 
pendix to Suidas -}■•” was begun, of which only four 
sheets were printed. 

Some Remarks of Dr. Taylor’s (and also of Mr. 
Markland’s X) were inserted in Mr. Foster's “ Essay 
on Accent and Quantity, 1763.” 

A Latin Poem of his in 1723? on the Death of 
Mr. Robert Eyles (>, has been already given. In 
1725, he addressed some verses to Brownlow Earl 
of Exeter, on the birth of his son ; and in 1734 he 
also presented an excellent Poem, <r To the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, 
upon the Marriage of his only Daughter, the Lady 
Margaret Harley, and William Duke of Portland,'’ 
Both these, with some other Poems by Dr. Taylor, 
shall be given at the end of this article. 

A Letter in explanation of a scarce gold coin, 
supposed to be Saxon, addressed to him in 1756, 
by his “ old and invariable friend,” the Rev. Samuel 
Pegge, is printed in The Gentleman’s Magazine 
far I75d, vol. XXVI. p. 284. 

■* The notes only were wanting’. These were afterwards added, 
and the book published in 17CJ9, Without drawing ail invidious 
comparison between the typographical labours of the two Uni¬ 
versities, Dr, Taylor’s editions of the Greek Orators will do im¬ 
mortal honour to the Cambridge press.” R. G. — 7. F add*, tl If 
there is any doubt of the merit of the Cambridge press, look at 
Virgil Terence, &c. 4 volumes in 4to $ Bentley’s Horace j Pieces 
ofi'tllly by Davies j Ctesarby the same y Eenil iatns Ely, Etc. &e.” 

■f It was thus advertised at the end of the &vo Lysias, 1741 : 
"In the University press, and shortly will be published. Ap¬ 
pendix Nornrum in Suidas Lexicon, ad paginas Edit Cantab, 
A. 1105, qccpramodaturum : colligente* *pii et suas etiam ali- 
rpmmmultas adjeeit, J oanne Tay 1 or, A, M. Col 1. ,Toan. S pef 1 

+ It should have been noticed before, that Dr. Squire’s edition 
of Plutarch tf - de 1 side et Osiride/' was not collated with any 
new MS. but much improved bv the corrections of the learned; 
particularly B- Bentley and j, Markland, See Wyitenbach’s list 
of editions'of Plutarch’s Works, 

§ See vol. 1. p. Q29; where Mr. Taylor is on tins occasion 
styled ff a junior sppbj a pretty modest hui/ 1 
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Having shewn the preceding part of this Memoir 
to the Friend of Dr. Taylor to whom I had before 
been so much obliged, I was favoured with the 
following particulars : “ You have mentioned that 
Dr. Taylor was too busy a man to be idle. This is 
too shining a particular in the Doctor's temper and 
abilities not to be a little more insisted upon. If 
you called on him in College after dinner, you 
were sure to find him sitting at an old oval walnut- 
tree table entirely covered with books, in which, as 
the common expression runs, he seemed to be 
buried : you began to make apologies for disturbing 
a person so well employed ; but he immediately 
told you to advance, taking care to disturb, as 
little as you could, the books on the floor ; and 
called out, ‘ John, John, bring pipes and glasses 
and then fell to procuring a small space for tlie bottle 
just to stand on, but which could hardly ever be 
done without shoving off an equal quantity of the 
furniture at the other end ; and he instantly appeared 
as ehearful, good-humoured, and degugd, as if he 
had not been at all engaged or interrupted. Suppose 
now you had staid as long as you would, and been 
entertained by him most agreeably, you took your 
leave, and got half-way down the stairs ; but, re¬ 
collecting somewhat that you had more to say to 
him, you go in again; the bottle and glasses were 
gone, the books had expanded themselves so as to 
‘i e-oceupy the whole table, and he was just as much 
buried in them as when you first broke in on him. 

1 never knew this convenient faculty to an equal 
degree in any other scholar. His voice to me, who 
know nothing of music, appeared remarkably plea¬ 
sing and harmonious, whether he talked or read 
English, Latin, or Greek prose, owing to his speaking 
through his lips much advanced, which always pro¬ 
duces softness : this practice, or habit, I believe, he 
learned from a speaking-master, to whom he applied 
to correct some natural defect; for which purpose he 
always kept near him an ordinary small swing-glass, 
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the use of which was unknown to his friends; but 
in preaching, which he was fond of, one might per¬ 
ceive a shrillness or sharpness that was not agree¬ 
able; perhaps he could not speak so loud as was 
required, and at the same time keep his lips advanced 
and near together, as he had learned to do lor com¬ 
mon conversation. He understood perfectly, as a 
gentleman and scholar, all that belongs to making 
a book handsome, as the choice of paper, types, 
and the disposition of text, version, and notes. He 
excelled in many small accomplishments. He loved 
and played well at cards; was fond of carving, which 
he did with much elegance ; an agreeable practice, 
but which, notwithstanding what Lord Chesterfield 
says, some persons who have frequented good tables 
all their life-time cannot do, though they can blow 
their nose passing well. He always appeared hand¬ 
somely in full dress as a Clergyman, was grand in 
his looks, yet affable, flowing, and polite. Latterly 
he grew too plump, with an appearance of doughy 
paleness, which occasioned uneasiness to those who 
loved him; whose number, I think, must be consi¬ 
derable. He wrote a large, fair, elegant hand; 
was a perfect master of JDr. Byrom’s short-hand, 
which he looked upon as barely short of perfection, 
and which he taught to as many as chose to learn, 
for the benefit of his friend. He never made a blot 
in his writing : always, besides his Adversaria, kept 
a proper edition of most books for entering notes in 
their margin, as the Louvre Greek Testament in 
folio. These were, what Dr. Askew was entitled to 
by his will, besides his common-place books, which, 
1 think, in his open way of writing, for he never 
spared paper, amounted before he left College to 
forty volumes in folio * ; in those he had put down 

* Among Dr. Askew's MSS, were sold 38 volumes of Dr. 
Taylor's MSS. on paper, containing notes on 1 Homer, l i Xeno¬ 
phon, 3 C. Nepos, 4 Apoll. Rhodins, 5 Juvenal, 6 jEsop, 7 Por¬ 
phyry, 8 Cicero, 9 Aristophanes, 9t> Index to Philes Carmina, 
lo’ Nonni Dionysiaca, IX Thrypbiodorus, 13 Dionysius Perie- 
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a vast variety of philological learning^ without neg¬ 
lecting matters of pleasantry ; and ! should think it 
must be impossible, if one that knew his manner and 
short-hand had liberty to examine them, but that they 
must furnish an excellent Taybriknafo I do not 
remember that he had any ear for music ; no more 
had the excellent D^* Po well * late Master of St John's, 
nor the justly celebrated Linnaeus, nor the equally 
far-famed Moralist and Fhilolnger Dr. Johnson, and 
a thousand others whose organs were in other re- 

getes, J3 Nicandri Therkca et Alexipharmaca, 14 A^chylus, 15 
Callimachus, 16 Oppran , of which No. 1 for 32. 10s. 2 for 
IL 5s. 4 for lot 10s. 5 for the same, S for 12$. 14 for 7L 7s* 
were bought by the University of Cambridge, together w ith MS 
notes relating to the Civil Law of the Romans, 2 vols. for 
IL 11s. 6d. Analecta Critica, Svo, for 12. 16s. fid. other common¬ 
place books with passages from various writers, 5 vols, for 42, 2s* 
Plutarchi «ft1gjrdp i ifejSBfloV •n ?.i?7-A, ex MS. Hark 

56IS. with MS notes, 10$. 6d. Analecta Critica, 2 vols. folio, 
for 12, 156% The indexes and two volumes of Inscriptions were 
purchased for the University of Oxfordj a volume on old manners 
arid customs, as were many of his MSS. partly in short-hand, by 
Mr, Gough, as also a copy of Middleton de Medlconim Conditioner 
A few went to the British Musemn. 

* In a communication from the same gentleman 20 years 
after the above was first printed! he says, tf Dr. Taylor's MSS. 
were numerous and fairly written : many of them were bought 
by Mr, Gough anti the University ; and though it is now many 
years since, I do not remember that a single critical emendation, 
or light bun-mot, has ever been produced $ which puts me in 
mind of what Mr. Masters lias advanced in his Life of Mr, Baker; 
Mentioning the numerous MSS. he divided between the University 
and Lord Oxford, he says, f there must be many valuable things 
amongst the latter these lie never saw, and so was not compe¬ 
tent to speak of them ■ and of those in the University, which he 
might see every day, he Is silent: so what encouraged him to 
speak so favourably of the others, l cannot tell, I never read 
them myself; but Dr. Ross, Bishop of Exeter, after reading, 
or rather turning over the volumes, assured me, that there was 
nothing worth noticing in them ; and his judgment is confirmed 
by nobody's having thought proper to publish a single paper from 
r it her collection, which are very numerous. This reminds me of 
some strange things said in the Biographia Britannica, that Mr* 
Baker should have kept a transcriber, &c, which shew a perfect 
ignorance of College-rooms, and the habits of their inhabi¬ 
tants ” T. F. 

f I have been well informed that he had. Edit, 


spect? 
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spects happily formed and arranged. He was also of 
remarkable sang-froid in very trying cases. ^ Onee 
being got into a coach and four with some friends, 
for a scheme as we call it, the gentleman driver, the 
late Rev. Roger* Mostyn, who was remarkably short¬ 
sighted, picked up the reins as he thought, but left 
those of the leaders below, who being smartly 
whipped to make them go off at an handsome rate, 
soon found that they were at liberty, and went off 
with a speed beyond what the rest of the party could 
desire. They proposed to the Doctor to jump out, 
who replied with the utmost coolness, * Jump out 1 
why jump out ? have not I hired the coach to carry 
me'?' This looks more like the language of Jack 
Tar, than of one bred in the softening shade of Aca- 
demus’ grove; yet 1 have little doubt of its being 
literally true, as he used much the same language to 
me when the fore-wheel of the post-chaise came off 
twice in one stage. He also told me himself, that 
when the last of the two earthquakes at London 
happened (I mean that at sis in the morning), he 
was waked by it, and said, ‘ This is an earthquake!’ 
turned himself, and vrent to sleep instantly. Yet 
nothing of this appeared in his common behaviour; 
but all was soft and placid. When we used to joke 
with him on the badness of his furniture *, which 
consisted of the table aforesaid, and three or four 
ordinary chairs, and they always filled with books, 
he used to say that his room was better and more 
expensively furnished than any of ours ; which was 
certainly true, as he satin the midst of an excellent 
library, containing a very fine collection of philo¬ 
logical, classical, and juridical books, which formed 
the proper furniture of a scholar’s mom, though I 
cannot say that it is the usual or fashionable furniture 
of the times. 

* rt In St. John's, and 1 b lieve most Colleges, the Under¬ 
graduate that first had a set of mahogany chairs is still well re¬ 
membered." T.F. 
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i: This fine and large collection He increased 
greatly after he got to London, as all those who knew 
it in Amen-corner will bear me witness. This was 
the more necessary for him to do, as he ho longer 
had the command of the well-furnished libraries of 
Cambridge ; and, as it was his taste and passion 
to do so, he was enabled to gratify them by his 
goodly income, which, had he lived, would have 
been very sufficient, even though it had received no 
farther increase. His testamentary disposition of 
this valuable library gave me less satisfaction than 
any other act of his life. The general fault consisted 
in not keeping them together, thereby depriving his 
admirers of the suite and connexion of his ideas, as 
he had put them "down in different books, but with 
references backwards and forwards. It is plain that 
he could not be'actuated by the. low fears and policy 
ofCujacius, who, to prevent this, ordered his books 
to be sold separately ; because the Doctor entrusted 
the complete sett with Dr. Askew, where any thing 
of this kind might be practised with more likelihood 
of success and secrecy, than if deposited in a public 
library, where every person that consulted them 
would know the use that was made of them by others. 
He probably meant well, and thought that the surest 
way of keeping them together for a long time was to 
place them in his learned friend’s princely cqlfection. 
But the futility of this provision quickly appeared ; 
and it would have been much the same whether the 
hammer had sounded over them immediately on his 
death, or in the very few years after, when it did *. 

* Dr. Askew's magnificent library produced, at the sale by 
auction, about 40002. to which add the MSS. and books with 
MS notes, amounting' on the whole to near 60002.—His Majesty 
ottered 5000/. for it entire j hut, though there, were not above 
.iOOO volumes, they were mostly so curious and well collected, 
that )m executors preferred the risque of public sale. Craftsman, 
Sept . 14, 1774/—Tins Dr. George Scott believed not true. His 
Majesty was a purchaser to the amount of about 300/, Dr. 
Hunter about 600/, j and M. Dc Bure (wholiad commissions to 
the amount of 1500/.) about 500/.—Some valuable articles were 
bought by Dr. Maty for t he British Museum* 
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The foJio Terentianus Maurus *, Mediolani, 1497 ) 
which cos* the Doctor four guineas cut of the Har- 
leian Collection, and which, I dare say, long before 
he was in easy circumstances, an hundred would not 
have got from him, was purchased for twelve guineas 
by Dr. Hunter, and is for the present at least safely 
lodged in that noble repository of curiosities of all 
kinds -f*. Nor do I much more approve of his dis¬ 
posal of the other pa# ; had he given one, two, or 
three sets of the most useful Classics, with Dic¬ 
tionaries, &c. to the School this would have re¬ 
mained a testimony of his gratitude, and been very- 
serviceable to the Masters, Scholars, and neighbour¬ 
hood, without any prejudice to the University, which 
is well supplied with these writers. Not so with the 
many curious articles that he had picked up singly at 
a great expence from foreign parts as he could hear 
of them. These are not likely to be of much ser¬ 
vice in the Country; but might probably have been 
looked into in the University, which also would have 
been the proper place for distant Literati to have 
inquired for them, where access would be remarkably 
easy and agreeable. Upon this occasion one can 
hardly help mentioning, that when he heard of Dr. 
Newcome’s death, whom he did not love (and, as 
we hope his aversions were not many, they might 
be the stronger) he inquired how he had disposed of 
Ills books; and though the account was a very good 
one, he received it with an air of contempt; upon 
which one of the company said, , Then, Doctor, do 
you now take care to do betterupon which he 

* I ik this book \s the following* MS note : “ This is judged to 
be the only copy of this edition in England * if not in the whole 
world. If so, it is worth any money.—Dr. Askew could find no 
copv in his Travels over Europe, though he made it lm earnest, 
and particular search in every Library which he had an oppor¬ 
tunity of consulting. John Taylor, Cantabrig" 

t Since consigned to tike University of Glasgow. 

% At Shrewsbury, lie was bom in the parish of St, Alkmond 
in that town. 
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sunk^ into seriousness, and said softly, * I wish I 
may!’ He was silent in large companies, but fond 
of dealing out his entertainment and instruction 
before one, two, or three persons. He entertained his 
triends with an hospitality and generosity that bor¬ 
dered upon munificence, and enjoyed himself in the 
convivial hours. 

“ 1 could add much more about the Doctor : as, 
a defence of him against Reiske, and those who 
blame tile order ot his publications, from himself; 
some pleasant tales, for he was an excellent story¬ 
teller ; also others of a contrary nature. But please 
to take notice, that whatever I sav of him, I neither 
do it through adulation, or any bad motive ; having 
never received the value of a Denarius, further than 
perhaps dining with him once or twice in Ave-Maria 
Lane^ where he kept a noble table ; the only fault 
of which was, that it was too open to ail coiners ; 
some ot which were the dullest companions possible. 
One of them, who, I think, had been a school¬ 
master, was, of all men I ever met with, the stu¬ 
pidest; and this man used to go about, and declare 
to every body, that lie made it a point frequently to 
call on the Doctor, and sit long with him, to pre¬ 
vent his being dull, kc .; whereas the Doctor’s known 
character was, that no one knew how to employ His 
time better. 

“ L may be a means of prolonging some worthy 
man's days, to mention, that he shortened his own 
by a'modesty or shyness that prevented him from 
making his case fully known, and submitting himself 
to the direction of a physician, though he was inti¬ 
mately acquainted with several of the most eminent 
in the profession. He 011c day mentioned to me 
with some peevishness, that he was costive ; I asked 
Sinn why lie would not consult Dr. Heherden: he 
said, c f low can 1 do so ? he will not take any thing.’ 
f replied, c that lie would certainly give him the best 
advice out of friendship and regard ; hut that there 
were others to whom- he might apply, w*ho might 

1. 1. 2 not 
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not have the same delicacy.* The misfortune was, 
that lie had applied to three, and smuggled a receipt 
for a purge from each, and used them ail alternately, 
and almost without intermission, at least in a manner 
they never intended ; I think there were 175 charged 
in the Apothecary’s bill for the last year. This ca¬ 
lamity had hardly happened had he lived in a family, 
I mean with friends and relations about him, and 
not servants only, as the former could never have 
consented to his treating himself in such a strange 
manner,” 

In letters written by Mr. Markland about two 
years after, he says : 

1. “ If I>r. Taylor could have attained to the gout, 
he probably would have had no need of the surgeon’s 
knife'.” 

2. “ What Mr. Clarke told me that he died worth 
14 or 1500/. surprizes me, in so learned and generous 
a man 



Dr. Taylor to Mr. Bovvyer. 

Fabricius, tom. 3, Bibliotheca Grzeca, in his 
treatise concerning the Commentators on the New 
'Testament, delivers, that Musculus commented 
upon Matthew, John, and all St. Paul's Epistles; 
so that you may be pretty secure, that there is no¬ 
thing upon Mark, Luke, and Acts. But query if 
upon all St. Paul’s Epistles ? 

A pretty exact writer that I have by me, giving 
an account of Musculus and his Works, reckons up 
his Comments upon Matthew, John, Horn, et Co¬ 
rinth. (sic.) Gal. Ephes. Philip. Coloss. Thessal. 
1 et 2. Timoth. 1. 

St. John’s College Library : Musculus, in Mat- 
thceum, Bas. 157 ^ et 1611 ; in Joh. Bas. 1545 et 

* Letters to Mr. Bower, March 24, April 13, 176fi. 

1580 ; 
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15S0 ; Rom. et Cor. Bas. 15 66 —1600 ; Gal. et 
Ephes. Bas. ljjffy ; Phil. Coloss. Thes. et 1 ad Tim. 
Bas. 1578. So the Libraries here : University Li¬ 
brary, Royal, &c/' 

Dr. Taylor to Dr. Ducarel. 

Nov. 23, 1750. 

“ Tile reason why I troubled you with the ques¬ 
tion to Mr. Gale was, to know if there were such 
things preserved as Dean Gale’s collated books, &c. 
winch 1 was sensible did not come down with his 
MSS. And if they were, secondly, to know' how to 
get at them, for there is one or two that I should 
be glad to consult. 

There is an Hungarian here at Cambridge, who 
brought me a copy of a Greek Inscription in Mr. 
Ames’s custody, consisting of two lines, and two 
words over them, namely 

SEAAPIOI MOPMIAAONES. 

I wish you would send to Mr. Ames for an exact 
copy of it, or a fae-simile, which I am sure he will 
b 3 very willing to communicate, and also the con¬ 
dition and circumstances of the stone, as whether 
the Legend be inti re or not. The first word, I am 
satisfied, should be E 2 EAAPIGI or E 22 EAAPIOI. 
Perhaps a careful inspection will confirm it. Desire 
him also to let me know where it came from. 

I am, Sir, Your most obliged and obedient hum¬ 
ble servant, J. Taylor.” 
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Specimens of Dr. TAYLOR’S Poetry, 
l. To Bonny Brook. 

Say, my Celinda, if thy soul divines 
What ardent purpose breathes the following lines. 
Does not the Lover and bis verse proclaim 
The idle message of a wqll-known flame ? 

Or has not yet the fair her power survey’d, 

And in my conduct read the waste she made ? 

(When smooth discretion from the helm withdrew, 
And youth’s unguarded follies blaz’d anew) 

Mark’d the fond wish, and met the rising fires, “1 
Something beyond what cool respect inspires, > 
Beyond the even pulse that just admires ? J 

Have I not lov’d in terms more clear and strong 
Than all I ever said, or ever sung ? 

Has the soft sigh no message to impart, 

And love no language nearer to the heart ? 

In Beauty’s triumphs, though we bow to you, 
Some share of glory is our sex’s due. 

The nymph for whom no well-bred lover sighs, 

No sword-knot quarrels, and no garter dies, 

That only learns the lightnings of her face 
From the spread canvass, or the unconscious glass, 
Just shares conditions with the cloister’d fair. 

Who waste an angel’s bloom in work and prayer ; 
Whose useless eyes the task of life forsake. 

And only are employ’d to weep and wake. 

’Tis yours in soft engagements to excel i 
’Tis ours to lend them life by suffering well. 
Embalm’d by vows, gay beauty never dies,. 

And Lovers' incense wafts it to the skies. 

Yet let the fairest of her sex beware ; 

Hear the soft whisper, but suspect the snare ; 
Check the fond heart that offers but to glow 
At the fool’s incense, or the coxcomb’s vow ; 

Lest sorrowing Loves the fatal waste lament. 

And grudge the lavish beauties they had lent. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps betray’d (forgive a lover’s fears) 

To lace, to folly, impotence, or years, 

Some tasteless rival shall those beauties bless, 

That never lov’d, like Damon, to excess. 

In vain for him has Love those lustres shed, 

Weav’d the soft tresses, and the forehead spread, 
With gay delight enrich’d the damask cheek, 

And turn’d the column of the marble neck: 

He feels his bosom with no raptures swell, 

Nor hears the music which thy lips distil. 

To all that wit or beauty can endear 
Lifts the fool’s eye, and turns the adder’s ear.- 
Or, oh! imagine that thy false-one flies 
To light forbidden fires at other eye^. 

Unaw’d by beauty, unrestrain’d by shame, 

With guilty damsels shares a vulgar flame, 

Brings cold indifference to thy widow’d bed, 

And starves where Love has all his plenty spread. 
Then all too late (neglected, loath’d, betray’d,) 

To call the sex’s softness to thy aid; 

Thine nor thy sex’s softness well can bear 
The curse of pity from the happier fair. 

Unmiss'd at halts, and at the ring forgot. 

Slow wasting wights and silent tears her lot, 

The scorn’d unnoted beauty blooms in vain. 

And wants the last sad refuge to complain. 

In such an hour—shall lost ideas join. 

And raise the image of a love like mine t 
When cold reflection lifts to fatal view, 

Whose heart you weep for, and whose bled for you, 
And the just scale, by pitying Loves upborne, 
Weighs Damon’s fondness with the husband s scorn ; 
Then for that awful fear one sigh may break, 

Which check'd my passion when I died to speak. 
One tear, in many dr opt for his neglect, 

Chide the cold distance of my dumb respect; 

Then could thy wish, did vows permit, remove 
The fool of nature for the fool oi love ! 

When age her hoary livery shall have spread. 
Those lilies faded, and those roses shed, 

Or, 
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Or, oh! more fatal yet, when forward care 
Lays waste the bloom that age would learn to spare, 
Then shall thy lover, whose unwearied eye 
Now thinks it rapture but to gaze and sigh, 

Ask where the thousand Loves and Graces hung 
That shap’d his manners, and that smooth’d his song; 
Shall wonder that his soul could e’er forget 
AH that the sober world calls grave or great, 
Ambition, business, books, and friends disclaim, 
And, next to Love, the best of passions Fame. 



* 2. To the Rigkt Hon. the Earl of Oxford and Mor* 
timer, upon the Marriage of his only Daughter , 
the Lady Margaret Harley #, and William 
Duke of Portland. 

While you, my Lord, a fleeting age repair. 

And glad a Kingdom in a Father’s care, 

Your ripen’d honours to your Country lend. 

To future virtue raise the future friend; 

Your Britain loudly speaks, with glad consent, 

The thanks that Harley asks—her own content I 
His course of glory well has Oxford run ; 

He ow’d his Country nothing but a Son. 

Down through the line of Mortimer and Fame, 
Fondly the Muse pursued the flattering theme ; 
From Sire to Son the rich succession drew, 

And Oxford’s manners copy’d out anew. 

There, purg’d from noisy zeal and public strife. 
Blaz’d the bright honours of a useful life : 

Unaw’d the heart, and uncorrupt the hand. 

The frown undreaded, and the place disdain’d : 
There sprung to light the honest Arts that fled. 

And silent Virtue rear’d her drooping head, 

* Afterwards Duchess Dowager of Portland 


There, 
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There, as in purest streams the lineage roll’d, 

A thankless and forgetful world was toid 
How Anna taught her blessings to extend, 

And in her Harley’s was her Country’s friend. 

How oft beyond their hue our wishes fly ! 

Tis fix’d, nor Oxford’s better name shall die: 
Superior beauty scorns the vulgar lot. 

To please one race, and be the next forgot. 

Thus Harley bids her charms to ages last, 

And bless succeeding, as they warm’d the past. 

So Fate of old plann’d out the fair design. 

And built the glories of the Julian line: 

There, as the rising leaf display’d to sight 
The nation’s wonder, and the world’s delight. 
Consign'd the task to Cytherea's eyes, 

And match’d the fairest daughter of the skies. 

Marriage, the coxcomb’s jest, has fed too long 
The slanderous novel, and licentious song ; 

Our age, in notions sunk of mutual love, 

This pair shall wake, where precepts could not move* 
And future mothers moralize their youth, 

With Portland's virtue, and with Harley’s truth. 

Betray’d by Celia’s "cheeks, or Chloe’s eyes. 

To pains and penance heedless Damon flies ; 

Awhile his thoughts like fluttering insects rove. 

In gawdy summer and a lvaste of love. 

But, oh!— 

When wint’ry age has each fair gloss consum’d, 

.Or cankers winter where carnations bloom'd, 

Love with those graces spreads the faithless wing. 
And Love, like Beauty, knows no second spring. 

In vain, of either age thou best delight ! 

Insulting Time shall meditate the flight ; 

Nor Love shall weep the havock of his way. 

But plead a great exemption from his sway. 

When age shall bid thee those bright looks resign, 
(If age can triumph o’er a form like thine,) 

Then every grace, and all those softer powers. 

That eve; - bless’d thy sex, or melted ours. 

The 
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The mind’s sweet lamp shall feed the generous fire. 
Nor want the aid of beauty to inspire: 

Portland thro’ years shall court thy hoary truth. 
And age shall mellow every wish of youth. 

Titles and place the weaker maid invite. 

And tie two souls that never can unite. 

Thus poor Cosmelia, neither slave nor wife, 

Yet each by turns, blaz’d an unenvy’d life : 

Swift round the King bade twice three coursers fly, 
Yet ill at ease gave all her state the lie: 

Glar’d in the side-box; but from thence survey’d 
No greater wretch—except the wretch she wed. 
Thus, by mistaken roads, from real bliss 
We range; that sex betray'd, or injur’d this, 
Harley, to every grace as Portland dear. 

With softer lessons disciplines the fair. 

And shews how vows may bind, and passion be | 


sincere. 


While, strictly weigh’d with honour and desert, 

She chose the equal partner of her heart, 

Selected from mankind the youth to prove 
The mutual rival of her mutual love. 

Thus spoke the Muse—and the connubial powers 
With every blessing charg’d the rosy hours; 

^weet-s ini ling Concord weaves the nuptial veil. 

And little Loves support the golden scale. 



3. To Brown low, Earl of Exeter, 
on the Birth of his Son. 

iS My root was spread out by the waters, and the dew lay alt 
night upon the branch ; my frlory was fresh in me, and my bow 
was renewed in my hand/' Job xxix, 19 > 20, 

From this auspicious hour let glory trace 
The lengthen’d honours of the Cecil race ; 

Andj as her eyes indulge the purple scene, 

The glad procession^ and the shining train. 


Of 
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Of ermin’d Ancestors, and Burleigh’s son. 

And annals ever-blending with her own ; 

Weigh eveiy worth, and each distinguish’d clairri 
To the vast splendour of superior fame ; 

Till fairest omens check her fruitless care, 

And fix the long-disputed lustre here. 

To polish worth, and fill the glowing heart 
With purest strains of honour and desert ; 

Till finish’d merit can refine no more, 

And Nature gives the generous conflict o’er; 

Till the last touch completes the labour’d piece. 

And Glory cries, “ 1 ’m satisfied with this 
The toil of rolling seasons must engage. 

The pang of years, the labour of an age. 

In this fair pledge of Burleigh’s endless name, 
This happy earnest of continuing fame ; 

Let generous Cecil lend one falling tear, 

And read the narrow date Mortality must share. 
Pass but a year, an age, or aera by, 

Ourselves, our merits, and our names, shall die : 
The poor capricious beings of a day. 

The slender vassals of a swift decay. 

Like shadowy heroes of a theatre. 

Bora fora while to blaze—and disappear ; 

The mouldering subject of a scanty date, 

Prais’d in this age—and in the next forgot. 

But gracious Heaven with healing care ordains 
For transient merit still its kind remains ; 

Thus god-like stems she labours to retrieve 
From the dark bosom of the silent grave ; 

And by successive blooms of worth repays 
The hasty flow of quick-expiring clays. 

His course of glory well has Cecil run ; 

He ow’d his Britain nothing but a Son, 

To speed th’ immortal glories of his line 
Along the flood of ages, and the flow of time. 

If Patriots claim an interest in the praise, 

And share the future glories of their race : 

The father blooms with triumphs of the son, 

And all the distant merit is his own ; 

Bepaid 
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Repaid is he that watch'd for Britain’s Queen, 

Nor has great Burleigh merited in vain. 

Illustrious Youth! to early fame appear. 

And answer all Eliza’s forming care;. 

Here in thy own Britannia’s annals learn, 

What time and glory ask from Cecil’s Son. 

Already I survey this watchful care. 

To crush the embryo seeds of rising War ; 

To prop the awful pile of Britain’s state. 

To curb the Rhine, and balance Europe’s fate : 
Hear thee proclaim’d thy Country’s best defence 
And chose to speak a loyal Nation’s sense. 

But, oh ! when Heaven grows envious of his joys. 
And re-demands her blessing to the skies ; 

Let Burleigh join his labours with thy own, 

And be the tutelary saints of Britain’s throne. 

J. Taylor, B, A, St. John’s Coll. Cambr. 



4. To the Fair Unknown *, on seeing her at the 
Musick-hooth at Sturbuidge Fair. 

Could these faint numbers glow with equal fire 
To that which in his breast the writer feels ; 

Could Phoebus like the Fair Unknown inspire. 
Or verse but emulate the flame it tells. 

The Lover some success had found, and she 
Been known to Fame, though lost to Love and me. 

Wound not that love with too severe a name. 
Which was not chance, but passion in excess^ 

Conceal the shaft from whence the arrow came. 
My hopes may be, but not my anguish less } 
Stri'tes not the lightning with a fate as true, 

Tho igh baffled Reason wonder’d whence it flew ? 

If not in pity to your Lover's woes, 

For your own sake, at least, yourself reveal, 

* In a copy which I have seen, the name oF Mrs, Abthorp is 
added i.i MS, 

Lest, 
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Lest, when I die, and thou the latent cause, 

You lose a triumph you deserve so well; 

Nay, ev’n repaid will all my sufferings be, 

And envied be my fall—if known, I fall by the?. 

Yet more—a thousand Loves may lurk behinl, 
And half the course of glory yet to run ; 

A flowing wit, discreet and beauteous mind, 

May crown the conquest which your eyes bejun, 
Nor bid me dread the thousand deaths in store, 

I look’d, I sigh’d, and lov’d—and was undone bffore; 

In vain the midnight anchorite may boast 
Of rugged maxims and pedantic rules. 

For what is life, its best enjoy*meat lost 
In the dull mazes of insipid schools ? 

Love must refine, what Science scarce began, 

And mould the letter'd savage into man. 

Let lazy Hermits dream in College-cells, 

Severely great, and indolently good. 

Whose frozen breasts such glimmering ripture 
As lifeless, dull Platonics understood. tells, 
Go, ieli that floating Sage, who looks on thee 
With Plato’s eyes, may question if he see. 

Judge now my passion by severest truth, 

And read what rigorous justice cannot blame ; 

If I have err’d, inform a willing youth, 

At least, mistaken only was my flame : 

Was Love a crime ? then teach me to adore. 

And zeal shall be what passion was before. 


5. In praise of Silence *. 

To Mrs. - of Durham. 

Go, gentle verse, and to the fair 
Thy master’s bashful soul reveal, 

* The verses were given to me by the late Rev. George Ashby, 
who copied them many years ago in short-hand, and suspected 
that some fault- 1 might have arisen in the deciphering. 


A tale, 
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A tale, if fit for her to hear, 

Oh ! doubtless fit for thee to tell: 

Snce e’en that. mute and silent tongue 
That shames the Bard must seize the song* 

Perhaps the compass of a day 
Together will our fortunes join, 

Tien thou to Silence dropp’st a prey, 

Thy busy voice as hush’d as mine, 

A ike forgot, some years to come, 

Tlat thou couldst prate, or I was dumb. 

Yet ere by that sad doom o’ertook 
To crisp a curl, or wrap perfume, 

Erfe Betty seize thee for the cook, 

Or Veny drags thee round the room, 

O let thy voice the tale supply, 

1 'd rather thou shouldst tell than I, 

Tel her, like tints of shade and light 
Our different parts in life conspire, 

’Tit hers to point the brilliant wit, 

’Tis mine to listen and admire. 

In miii that canvass e’er was spread 
Wl ere all is light or all is shade. 

A thousand things will let her see. 

What 1 allege, and she must own, 

Hov kindly fiats and sharps agree, 

To keep the play of life in tune : 

Thus discords make the concert sweet; 

And Silence is a sauce for wit. 

Silence, with Justice doom’d to quit 
Polite assemblies, beaux and belles, 

Unenvied sure may find retreat 
■With midnight drones in College-cells; 

A thoughtless dull insipid breed, 

That read and smoke, and smoke and read. 

f ff This verse is much like that in Proverbs : f Surely in vain 
the net is spread/ but must here roe an* f Spread with colours,' 
painted ♦ which is harsh. The whole, wants ease and elegance, 
and probably was written when he was very young," Kyn aston. 

Thither 
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Thither when Fate shall point my way, 

To turn the tasteless'Volume o’er, 

Then dies the thought that’s brisk and gay. 

Then-calls to smile no more. 

Forgot, how studious once to please, 

1 turn’d the verse to buy my peace. 


6 . Ode on Light. 

" And God said j Let there be Light, and there was Light." 

Gen, i.S, 

All hail ! illustrious Parent of the day. 

Hail! thou of Heaven first-born 
To glad Creation at her dawn. 

And gild the growing harmony. * 

Source of Ages, flow' of'l ime, 

By thee the Hours have fledg’d their wing, 

" JErSs start, and Seasons spring ; 

From thee they spring, by thee they glide. 

Light ! ever fleeting, ever gay. 

Light! their spring, their lamp, and guide ; 

Thou measur’st out their line, 

And chalk’st their destin’d way. 

By thy nimble speeding, 

Wearied wish exceeding, 

Ray on ray succeeding 
Will we trace, 

Thy furious bound, thy eager pace, 

* If that all-forming summons to appear. 

That spoke tliee to exist, and bade thee canton out 
the year. 

Say, to whist friendly aid we owe 
Those gleams that in the mind’s fair mirror play : 

From what rich fountain flow 
Those ripening beams of intellectual day ? 

* “This certainty should be In ; the first propagation<*flight 
being almost equal to the fiat that spoke it into being.” 

KvX ASTON'. 

By 
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By whose fair pencil is each image wrought. 

That teems to birth, and burnishes to thought? 
How Fancy every shape puts on : 

How kindling sparks her form compose, 

And whence the constant shining train. 

That memory, or experience shows; 

How Reason’s lamp burns with incessant toil, 

To light the judgment, and to guide the will. 

Yet where benighted Reason strays 
In faith’s unnavigable ocean lost, 

There Heaven a bounteous light displays. 

And steers the scatter'd vessel to the coast. 

First, in the hallow’d signs. 

The glimmering truth in mystic notes, we trace, 
Till, gather'd in a full meridian blaze, 

The swelling prospect shines. 

Thus mimic colours, on the canvass laid. 

Rise, by degrees, in nice distinction spread, 

The light itself displays, and animates the shade. 

Muse, must.the light of Learning die ? 

Muse, forbid obscurity; 

Lest, what the rolling flood of years had swept away. 
Rust, and tarnish to decay ; 

Muse, the fleeting hours retrieve, 

And bid forgotten aeras live : 

1 Bid the sister-arts advance, 

Swell the pomp, and crown the dance. 

Hark ! the strings obsequious move ; 

See ! the bounding singers rove ; 

NotV the majestic Epic sails along, 

Hail the great notes, and bless the rising song * 

Now, in sadly-pleasing strains. 

Weeping Elegy complains: 

Now, now the giddy Lyre 
Gives life to sound, and sense to wire ; 
Blending notes, and accents changing 
fa broken airs, and wild tumultuous fury ranging; 
Distemper’d Darkness rears her lazy head, 
Oblivion quits her gloomy bed : 

Science 
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Science blooms, and Arts refine. 
Letter’d ages know 
In fair array to glide ; 

Athens revives where Cam and Isis flow. 


7. Poetical Part of a Music Speech 
at Cambridge, 1730. 

And npw a while let sterner Science rest, 

While Verse and Music hail the softer guest: 

To Beauty sacred are the chord and song, [sprung; 
And homage-numbers speak from whence they 
Theirs is the well-tun’d verse and glowing note. 
Whatever Orpheus swell’d, or Prior thought: 

By them inspir'd, I draw th’ adventurous line ; 
Theirs all its graces, all the failings mine. 

Ladies ! our homely simile would say, "I 

That by the model of this single day, > 

The grtmial Doctor shapes his awkward way, J 
Rubs, frets,disputes,and thinks his compass through. 
Till fifty winters mellow on his brow. 

His noon of Life in reverend slumber past. 

His evening soul to Love awakes at last ; 

Tire late, the closing science is a wife, 

And Beauty only cheers the verge of life. 

Now will those Oxford wags be apt to fleer 
At these old-fash ionVl tricks we practise here. 

Those enterprising Clerks, I Ve heard them say. 
Have found a better and a nearer way : 

Plato with Hymen they have learnVI to blend, 

And jointure early—on their Dividend. 

There Marriage-deeds with Buttery-books can vie. 
They storm and conquer,—whilst we toast and sigh. 

Ladies ! we own our Elder Sister’s merit,^ 

The forward girl had e’er a bustling spirit. 

Tis there politeness every genius fits, [Wits : 

Their Heads are Courtiers, and their ’Squires are 
Vol. IV. M m There 
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There Gentleman 's a common name to all, 

From Jesus College down to New Inn Hall : 

Tis theirs to soar above our humble tribe. 

That think or love as Statutes shall prescribe: 

They never felt a fire they durst not own, 

Nor rhim’d nor languish’d fora Fair Unknown*: 
Nay Verse, that earnest Pleader with the Fair, 

Has found a Portion and Professor there ; 

Whilst We our barren, widow’d bays regret. 

And Cambridge Muses are but Spinsters yet. 

By this plain-dealing will the Fair-ones guess 
Our clumsy breeding, and our lame address. 

Tis true, our Courtship ’s homely, but sincere, 
And that’s a doctrine which you seldom hear. 

Nay, I expect the flatter'd Fair will frown, 

I see the pinner o’er the shoulder thrown ; 

See eveiy feature glowing with disdain, 

The awful rap of the indignant fan. 

The head, unmindful of its glories, tost. 

And all the business of the morni ng lost. 

I hope the charge is not so general yet, 

As no good-natur’d comment to admit. 

Pray, cast your eyes upon our youth below, 

And say, what think you of our purpled Beau ? 

For, if the picture’s not exactly true, 

Fhe thanks to white-glov’d Trinity are due. 

^ What though our Johnian pleat! but scanty worth, 
Cold and ungenial as his native North, 

Who never taught the Virgin’s breast to glow, 

A or mis da wish beyond what Vestals know ; 

The Jesuit cloister’d in his pensive cell, 

Where vapours dark with contemplation dwell. 
Dream out a being to the world unknown, 

And sympathise with every changing moon ; 
Though Politics engross the sons of Clare, 

Nor yields the State one moment to the Fair ; 
Though Ben'et mould in indolence and ease. 

And whist prolong the balmy rest of Kay's; 

* See p. 524. 
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And one continued solemn slumber reigns, 

From untun'd Sidney to protesting .Queens: 

Yet, O ye Fair !— 

Let this one dressing, dancing race atone 
For all the follies of the pedant gown. 

The Templar need not blush for such allies, 

Not jealous Christ Church this applause denies. 

How sleek their looks! how undisturb'd their air, 
By midnight vigils, or by morning prayer 1 
No pale reflection does those cheeks invade, 

No hectic Student scares the yielding Maid. 

Long from those shades has learned dust retir'd, 

And Toilets shine where Folios once aspir’d. 

Pass but an age—perhaps tbjr labour * } Wren, 
Rear'd to the Muse, displays a softer scene. 

Polite reformers ! luxury to see 

The pile stand sacred, Heidegger, to Thee. 

Where Plato undisturb’d his mansion keeps. 

And Homer now past contradiction sleeps. 

The Vizard Squire shall hear the Concert’s sound, 
And Midnight Vestals trip the measur’d round. 

I see the Classes into Side-boards flung, 

And musty Codes transform'd to modern Song; 

The solemn Wax in gilded sconces glare. 

Where poring Wormius dangled once in air. 

Yet still injustice must it be confess’d, 

You 'll And some modern Scholars here at least. 
Profound Adepts, which Gallia never knew ! 

For who would seek Ambassadors in you ? 

An handsome Envoy is no blunder yet, ^ 

A well-dress'd Member, or-a Treasury W it: 
Toupees in Britain’s Senate may have rose, 

But Who e’er read of balance-hoi ding Beaux ? 

For, oh 1 unhappy to vour powder’d heads, 

’Tis sure that firancas -thinks, and Fieury reads. 

’Tis yours in softer numbers to excel, 

To watch how Modes, not Empires, rose and fell ; 

* Trinity College Library, built by air Christopher Wren. 
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Prescribe the haughty Prude a narrower sphere. 
And sigh whole years in treaty with the Fair ; 

To parley ages on a Snuffbox hinge, 

And mark the periods of the Bugle fringe. 

Memoirs* like these, well gilded, may adorn 
The ebon cabinet of Squires unborn ; 

With what serene composure of the brain 
Shall future Beaux turn o'er the rich remain ! 

The well-spelt page perhaps with rapture dwells 
On Pepys gilded shew, or Woodward’s shells: 
Important truths are couch’d in every line ; 

What Cambridge Toast excell’d in Twenty-nine* 
What new Embroidery this Commencement grac’d, 
And how complexions alter'd since the last. 

Ev’n China Nymphs shall live in Sonnet there, 

Or Polly Peachmn stroll'd to Sturbridge Fair. 

Perhaps, though schemes ill suit so soft a pen, 
The gilded leaf some secrets may contain : 

What shower-drench’d Sinner,reeling from the Rose, 
Did first the hint of Hackney-chairs propose : 

Who bade Sultanas clasp the welhshap’d Maid: 
Who first projected Caesar’s Cavalcade : 

Who, fond of planting Opera Statutes here. 

Struck out the modish thought of ticketing the Fair. 

The moral of my tale might fairly show 
The Northern Vicar that commences now, 

How Alma Mater better days expects, 

And Reformation thrives against the next. 

But oh, ill-fated Youth ! he sees the last, 

And Trent, like Styx, for ever holds him fast : 

Before him flits the visionary scene, 

lie sees Commencements rise on every green : 

The red-roVd Doctor struts before his eyes, 

And Galleries of Southern Beauties rise ; 

Then moulds his scanty Latin, and less Greek, 

And Hereboords * his parish once a week. 

* In quibusdam Codtl. 

fC And Harry-Hills his parish once a wegk,° 

Bills was a retailer of cheap-printed Sermons. 
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Perhaps, if flames can glow beneath the Pole, 
Some distant Cadia fires his youthful soul, . 

Proud to retail the little All he knew, 

He vends his College-stock in Billet-doux ; 
Whate’er his Tutor taught his greener age 
Of Muses breathing o’er the letter’d page ; 
Whate’er our legendary Schools instill'd, 

Of raptur’d Bards with holy transports fill'd. 

The Tale, ye Fair-ones, with distrust survey, 
There's not one word of truth in all they say. 

In Ledger-rolls indeed of antient W rit, 

We find a Grecian Factory for Wit; 

And musty Records give some dark account 
Of one Director Phoebus of the Mount: 

Nay, from our files, I ’ll venture to supply ye 
With several bills endors’d by Banker Clio. 

But whether Stocks declin’d, or Dealers broke, 
The Trade is now an arrant South-Sea joke; 

For sure the modern Bank of Love and Wit 
Is what we mortals mean by Lombard-street. 

But more exalted numbers vrake the chord. 

And flying sounds inform the melting word ! 

Hear the glad string explains the Poet’s thought, 
And Greene express how Pope with justice wrote *. 


S. ODE FOR MUSIC, 

On opening the new Regent House at the Public 
Commencement at Cambridge, 1730- 

Goddess of the Brave and Wise, 

On whose divided Empire wait 
The martial triumphs of the Great, 

And all the tuneful throng 
That wake the vocal chord, and shape the flying song, 
A while successive to thy trust 
Let Britain’s Genius, great and just, 

■* Pope’s Ode on St. Cecilia, set to Musielt by Dr. Greene:. 
Prinietl in Nichols’s Select Collection ol Poems, vol. V. p. 313. 
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The fate rif Empires guard: 

A while let Arts, thy other care, 

To toils of Glory be preferr’d ; 

And say, amidst the waste of War, 

Did ever to thy wondering eyes 
A fairer scene of Trinmph rise ? 

Then swell the verse, and let it be 
Sacred to Science, Harmony, and Thee. 

Let widow’d Empires speak thy sterner sway. 
The mouldering arch, the ruin large, 

The mn faithless to its charge, 

And bitter waste that marks the Conqueror’s way: 
But be thy softer, better praise, 

Be thine, and Music’s toil to raise, 

To mend the soul, and melt the heart: 

Mi -tc ! the Founder Art, 

Music T the soul of Verse, and Friend of Peace, 

Who pois’d the well-tun’d Spheres, 

And led the chorus of the circling years, 

VVhen Ch&us held distemper’d sway, 

And jarring atoms, Cold and Heat, 

The Light, the Grave, the Dry, the Wet, 

In sullen discord lay ? 

’Twas Harmony, ’twas Builder Harmony : 
’Twas Harmony compos’d this Concert frame, 
’Twas Harmony which upwards flung the active flame, 
Prescrib’d the air in middle space to flow, 

And bade the Wave and grosser Earth subside below. 
Then all yon tuneful restless Choir 
Began their radiant journeys to advance, 

And with unerring symphony to roll the central da nee, 

C fl O E U S. 

Whilst we the measur’d Song decree, 
Builder Harmony, to thee. 

Tune every chord, and every note inspire. 

But hark! Amphion shakes the yielding strings, 
And animated rocks around him throng, 

The Marble from his veiny cavern springs, 
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The Flint forsakes his drowsy cell, 

And, all obsequious to the potent spell, 

Hears the commanding strings, and listens to the Song. 
Twas, Cadmus, thine the elder fate. 

To mould the infant growing state ; 

But Dirc6 still laments the fenceless shed. 

Still Thebes inglorious rears her tower less head. 

There wants the vocal Patriot yet 
To make thy labours by his own complete. 

And fix the Warrior’s and the Muses’ seat. 

Now by the sweetly-plaintive Lute, 

Warbling broken faith and slighted Love : 

By the sprightly Violin, and mellow Flute, 

That teach the measur’d dance to move : 

By the hallow’d fire, [Poet’s lyre ; 

That shakes the Prophet’s Harp, and strings the 
By the Trumpet's loud alarms, 

That rouse the nations up to arms; 

By holy strains that deep-mouth’d Organs blow. 

To whom the pious use is given 
To wing the silent glowing vow, 

And waft the raptur’d Saint to Heaven : 

Be, Music, thy peculiar care 
To shed thy choicest blessings, here; 

Let every Muse and- every Grace, 

Soft-smiling Joy and rosy Peace, 

And all the verdant, faithful train. 

That wait thy balmy, happy reign, 

With tuneful Seraphs guard the hallow’d place. 

So, when at Britain’s wide command. 

The Austrian Eagle learns to fear. 

The pile to Thee shall sacred stand, 

Thy genial Empire founded here. 

Then every arch, with faithful verse 
Inscrib’d, shall joyfully rehearse 
How Granta’s arts with Britain’s conquest swell; 
Then thou, beneath her guardian wing, 

To either praise shall tune the string, 

And Britain’s glories shall inform the shell. 
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No. XXV. 

THE GALES #. (See vol. I. p. 249.) 

The family of Gale, which was of eminence in 
the North and East ridings of Yorkshire -j~ in the 
lf>th Century, contributed so much in the 17th and 
lSth to adorn the list of British Antiquaries, that it 
would be inexcusable not to preface these anecdotes 
^ of the two learned brothers Roger and Samuel 
Gale with a short account of them. 

Their father Thomas Gale, celebrated for his 
knowledge of the Greek language and antiquities, 
was bom in 1636, at Scruton in Yorkshire. At a 
proper age he was sent to Westminster-school |; 
and, being admitted King’s-scholar there, was elected 
in 1655 to Trinity-col lege in Cambridge, and became 
Fellow of that Society. Having taken his first 
degree in Arts in 1 65G, he commenced M. A. in 
l6G2§. In the prosecution of his studies, he applied 
himself to classical and polite literature ; and his 
extraordinary proficiency therein procured him early 
a seat in the temple of Fame. His extraordinary 
knowledge in the Greek tongue recommended him 

* These memoirs, originally begun in the first edition of these 
Anecdotes, were enlarged to nearly then’ present form in the 
” Bibliotheca Topographies Britannica,” No. 11. 

t dames Gale, the earliest of the name that occurs, was seated 
at Thirntoft near Scruton, in the hundred of East Giliing and 
North Riding, 152.1 ; his eldest great-grandson Robert, or 
Francis, at Akcham Grange, in the hundred of An sty in the East 
Riding, 1590. 

X From this school, Richard Gale had been elected to Oxford 
in 1638 ; anti William Gale to Cambridge in 1640, 

k University Register. He was incorporated AS. A. at Oxford, 
on the opening of the Shcldonian Theatre there, in 16C9. Wood's 
Fasti, vol. II. col. 177. 
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r E D I G R EE of G A L E* Compiled by Huger Gale, Esq. From a MS. Copy by Dr, Stukeley in the hands of Mr. Gough** 

Amis i As are, on a Jess tietweeQ three saltires Argent, m many lions heads erased of the field, languid Gules, 


[To face vol IV. p, CS 6 T 


James Gale, of Thrnrtoft, near Scniton, co.York, 1523 


Jameft Gulp, mdded 

lonio time m Spain f. 


Oliver Gale, of TinrnUift™ElleiL daughter of . 

-r—- - f 


_X ' — 

Maralidh of Richmond. 


(kn>r^e Gate f, of York, goldsmiths sheriff of that city 1530 ; lord mayor 1534 amlU4f) pfMary, daughter of Robert 
dkd July 3,1557, ’! he name was spek GaJe in the dty records, ami for some time akenmvd, | lord of Kendal. 


1, mnri* Gale, of Adi a my Anne, (laughtor of Willi am Pap- 2, Thomas Gale, 
Graiigo, treasurer of the j ham, of Beamsley, widow of died s, p, 

r-yul mint of York j died Mr. Thwoite, of Mm^ton; re- 
\Ml l married to Jdjin, brother to 

sir Will Jam I nglebv, of Ripl vv. 


L Isabella* mar- 2. Anne, married 3. Alice, married 4. Porrtthy, mar. first, John Rokesby, esq. j secondly. 

Tied Ralph Hall, Robert Peacock, Christopher CJtftp* Sir Thomas Fairfax, by whom she had Thomas 

merchant* lord merchant, lord liam, esq. Lord Fairfax of Cameron in the kingdom of Scot- 


nmvor 

4573. 


of York 


mayor 

1567. 


of York 


1 George Gale, 
died $. p. 


~r 


land, and mother u> Thomas BelJasysie, the first vis¬ 
count Fauconbeig. 


-! I 

5 . Elizabeth, mar- 
ried Thos, Gar- 
bray, of Bcverky. 

6. Ursula. 


2. George Gale, 
died s. p. 


F 


3. Robert Gale, of —,..... daughter 
Acham Grange. of Mr. Hunt on. 


4. John Gale, of=j 
Scmton, died 1621. 


Jane, eldest daughter of Jn. Frank, 


Robert Ciule^^Eli^abeth, daugh- 


of Acham 
Grange 


ter of William 

tangdak, esq. 


Matthew Gale. 


George Gale. 


r 


1, Christopher Gak,=r 
born L597- 


f^Ja 

of Pontefract, died 1624. 

-Frances, dam of 3. Ralph Gate, citizen of London. 


Mary, 


-Thomas Mcynrll, of 
Kil voigt on, esq. 


Francis 2. Ifcobert=Anne, daughter of 
Gale. Gale. Edmund Thorold, 
of Hough on the 
Hill, co. Lincoln, esq. 


1 T~ "-1 —\ 

3. Jolm L Barbara, 2. Jane. p 
Gale, married 3. Mary. 
Richard 
Mallet. 


Cordelia, 
bom and 
died in 
163£. 


i r 

}. William Gale, 
and 

2. John Gale, 
died infanta. 


.■Conyers, of 
Holt by, d. 1056. 


Two daughters. 


1 


Margaret, 
Dodson, esq. of Dorothy. 
Kirkby Overblows. 


4. John Gak/^Jtmina, da. of Miles 
born ICOl j 
d, Feb. 1685-6. 


3. Thomas G^BjD.D. dyiiig=Sarbara, daughter Miles Gale, IVL A™Margarf t, daughter 


r 


April 3* 1702, in his 68th 
year, was buried in the ca¬ 
thedra! of Y'ork §, 


1 . Roger Gall H^pHenrictta, dan. of 2, Charles Gale,==Corde!ia, daughter of 


"T 


~T 


i if Roger Vo\ >ys, esq. 
of Impin^son, co. 
Cam bi i t Ige, d. 16 bl>. 


lector of Kigh- 
ley 1712, 


of Dr. Cliristnphn 
Stones, chance] lor of 
Yo rk from 16CO to 1637, 


—n 

Henry Guk, 
Francis Gale. 


of Scmton, esq. 
bo. 16; 2 i d, June 
05,1744, a;t. 72- 


Henry Roper, of 
Cowling, Kent, 
esq. died 1721. 


rector of S run¬ 
ty n, died 1738. 


Mr. 4’has, Thwaitcs, 

of Burrell, died 1721. 


3. Samuel Gale Eli z a-=V\ illium Stuktdey, 4. Thomas 

e.sq. surveyor of the betlj; -rector ofAflSaints, Gu]e,(is*p. 

Customs, London, 2 d w-; Stamford, M.1) &F.S. A, 

I %4$ d. Jan. 10,1754. d. s. p. styled the Arc!l-Drui d . 


Christopher Gate,- 
uttorney -general, 
and chief justice of 
N o ith Carolina f f, 


Sarah, relict of 
, . Harvey, esq. 
governor of Ca¬ 
rolina, 


Miles 

Gale, 


~r 


Edmund 


Ko£ri’i-Ilenry=f=F'aihai 4 ]ne, daughter Cordelia, 
Cak, born of Christopher Crow, died an 

1710. of Kipling, esq. infant. 


L 


k Cat ha- 2. Roger 
due, born, Gale, 

1741j born 

ft IJ44, 1743 J 

di. 1751, 


Thomas, rector of Wesfc=EIeanor, clangh- Charles. Samuel 

Ruinton, and Scmton, ter of. (Sale, Gafc, 

died July 7, 1746. Crow le, esq. dlecls. p. dieds^p. 


Rugergp.T:ine, 


(yak. 


3. Hemy=j=Mary. dan. 4. Harriet,=!=Capt. Jolm 


Gale, born 
1744j livff 
at Scmton 
17 S 9 , 


of Frauds. 
Dalton, esq. 


bom 17 45. 


Atkinson 

Blanchard. 


5. Sam of 1 Gale, bom 1746, admitted 
of’ Trinity College, Cambridge, 
if09 l of Ben'et College 1770; 
r^tor of Eveiingbam, in the East 
Riding of the county of York, 


6, Catha¬ 
rine, 
bo. 1752; 


7. Christo¬ 
pher Gale, 
born 1756; 


r~r 


of 

+ 


daughter 
. Conyers, 


Miles Gale. 


Tiiomas 
(ialc, 
rector of 
Linton. 

-i v j 
Elizabeth, illiam Gale, 


i 

Man-. 


Gale, 

John Gale. 


Charles Gale, 
born 1752. 
Thomas Gale, 


—j— T -- 

Conyei's G?le. 
Roger Gale. 


died s. 


Jane, 

died 

s.p. 


Corde¬ 

lia* 

d s. p. 


Henry 

Gale* 


June.^Iliomas 
lfarlte. 


P- 


Samuel 
Gale* 
d. s. p* 


Henry Gak, bom July H, 1731. 


Mary, born Feb. D, 1730. 1. Richard Blanshard, bom and died in 17?£h 


2. Riclimtl Blanshard, born 1739, 


* This TViiijree varies in a few points from one given bv Mr, Thoresby, in his Ducat ns Leotlensis, p, 203, 
from HojikinronVt Pedigrees of the West Hiding, compared with an Harleian M.S. 

f This is the only one of the family in tiie magistracy of tlie city of York, except Edward Gaile, who was 
sheriff in 10X15. ~ In York eathedlral is this eptbapific 

" Here lyeth George Gayle, esquier, who was tuvee mayor of thys eittye, and of the Kbig’s mynt 
he was also treasurare. With whome lyeth iiei-c by Lady Marye his ivyffb and 1'hnnms his sone, whose soulies 
God pardon. All thoys tliat redythe this, or see, of vonr charity say on Paternoster and an Ave for thever 
spulcs, all Xten soulls, A. 15Gf. 3 

” A Hi U. [ LADY 

Marcy, Maycv, Marcy, 


Hdpe, Hclpe, Helpc, 


And all the Saints in Heaven 
Pray for us.” 


7 He was afterwards of Ireland, whence his descendants during the rebellion there trump] anted themselves 
to Whitehaven, where they still continue. Thoresby, Ducat us Leodensls, p. 583. 

§ Hh epitaph is given in p. 539.—Henty Gale. esq. of (he Itiner Temple* and of Taunton Dean in Somer¬ 
setshire, mentioned in Noble’s Continuation of Granger, rot. IH. p. 341. was a relation of the Dean, and 
himself distinguished for letters, chiefly relative to polemic divinity. He died, says Bromley, 10 1742, but 
upon what authority does not appear. 

11 He was F. R. and A. S$, and M. P. for Northallerton in 1708; also a commissioner of the excise, 

** Follow of the Society of AnUquaj ies, and treasurer of tliat Society 21 yearv ; a learned judicious writer 
ft He gave Thoresby some tea from North Carolina > Bibl. Top, Brit, vol, 1L p. 451; an Indian axe, 
p, 472; and a MS, 542. 529.—He calls him Major Gale, p 615. 
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in 1666 to the Regius Professorship of tftatlknguige 
in the University P ; and his Majesty’s choice was 
approved, by the accurate edition which lie gave of 
the antiettt Mythologic Writers,'as well physical 
as moral, in Greek and Latin, published in Cam- 
bridge -}~ in 1 6 71, 8 vo. 

This brought his merit into public view ; and, 
upon the death of Mr. Samuel Cronablehome the 
following year, our Professor was appointed to suc¬ 
ceed him as head-master of St. Paul’s-school + in 
London; soon after which, by his Majesty’s direc¬ 
tion, he drew up those inscriptions which are to he 
seen upon the Monument, in memory of the dreadful 
conflagration of the Metropolis in* \666-, the ele¬ 
gance of which will be a perpetual monument of his 
literary merit, for which he was also honoured with 
a public testimony, in a present of plate made to him 
by the City, ft is excellent conduct and commen¬ 
dable industry in the School abundantly appear 
from the great number of persons eminently learned 
who were educated by him ; and, notwithstanding 
the fatigue of that laborious office, he found time to 
publish new and accurate editions of several undent 
and valuable Greek authors. 


* He resigned it in IG 75 * 

f His name is subscribed to a Greek copy of verses in the 
ff Epicedia Cantabripensia, 1671/' Svoj and at that period lie 
was TaxatorAcademi® Sen, Co!J. inn. 1 * 

} f * Ad Thornam Galum, M. A. Paulina: Scholar Arc hid id as-* 
cal urn nuper el ectum, Grat \ il atori u m. 

Prude ns Paulin® Moderator, Gale, Ju rental 
Vemm tam fhusti lioininis omen habe. 

Tu pucris sis ergo fegwvvfjfofy aura seeunda, 

Doctrmae ad pomm i quos. Palmare, velias, 

Det Deus ipse anpuav Gr?KH&fciDV} &pop> 

Et tibij, Paulin as et pro^perawela rati. 

Gndique sic verum nomcn, doctissime Gale, 

Sm PaidmuTUS, seu PfUinurwt eris. 

Paulitium * appcllat Paiinumm Bilbilitamis, 

Ouam belle quadrat nomcn lit rum quo tibi ! 

Paulina Seneca, Preceptor Chesai is, ohm 
ponjux : Paulina tu Seneca esto tu®/* 

Duport, Musa: Subsccivtr, 1 0'J G, p. IG. 


# Martial 1 Eptg. iii. 78, 
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He accumulated the degrees of Bachelor and Doc¬ 
tor of Divinity in 1675 * ; and, June 7, he 

ivas collated to the prebend Consumpt. per mare 
in the cathedral of St. Paul -f . He was also elected 
into the'Boyal Society, of which he became a very 
coustant and useful member, was frequently of the 
Council, and presented them with many curiosities, 
particularly a Homan urn, with tie ashes, found 
near Peck ham in Su rrev. Part of these burnt bones 
he gave to Mr. Thoresby $ : and on 5 ? AndrewV 
day 1685, the Society having resolved to have ho¬ 
norary Secretaries, who would act without any view 
■ reward* Dr. Gale was chosen with Sir John 
Husky ns into that office, when they appointed the 
celebrated Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Halley for their 
clerk assistant, or under-secretary who bad been 
a distinguished scholar of our author’s at St. Paul’s- 
school; at the head of which Dr. (wile continued 
with the greatest reputation for the space of 25 
years, till 1697, when he was promoted to the 
deanry of York ; and, being admitted into that dig¬ 
nity Sept, id, that year, he removed thither. 

This preferment was no move than a just reward 
of his merit; but he did not live t o enjoy it many 
years. On his admission, finding the Dean’s right 
to be a Canon-residentiary called in question, he was 
at the ex pence of procuring letters patent, in 1 d*}9, 
to anneN it to the Deanry, which put the matter out 
of all dispute. On bis removal from London, he pre¬ 
sented to the new Library, then lately finished at his 
College in Cambridge, a curious collection of Arabic 
manuscripts. During the’ remainder of his life, 

•* University Register * 

f Ne^coUEFs Repertory, voLLp. 144. 

J Sec his (£ .Dueatus Ueodiensis/ p* 4 29 .— Thoresby appears 
rn have had in ills Museum Memoirs of the Family of Gale / 1 
particular^ of the Bean, and Christopher Gale 5 see the Bibb 
Top. Brit. No. II. p* 543. 

ij Birch’s ff Hist 017 of the Royal Society, under the year 
1635/ vcL IV, 

which 
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which was spent at York, he preserved an hospitality 
suitable to his station ; and his good government of 
that church is mentioned with honour. Nor has the 
care which he took to repair and adorn that stately 
edifice passed without a just tribute of praise *. 

Having possessed this dignity little more than 
four years and a half, he was taken from thence, and 
from the world, April 8, 17^2, in the 67th year of 
his age. He died in the Deanry-house, and was 
interred in the middle of .the choir of his cathedral; 
where a black marble is thus inscribed : 

“JK. M.S. 

Thomje Gale, S. T. P. Decani Ebor. 

Viri, si quis alius, 
ob multifariam evuditionem, 
apud suos esterosque celebemml. 

Quale nomen sibi conquisivit, 
apud Cantabrigienses 
Collegium S. S. Trinitatis, et 
Grsecse .Linguae Professoris Regii Cathedra ; 
apucl Londinates, 

Viri literatissimi in Renipublieam 
et Patriae conmiodum 
ex Gymnasio Paulino emissi; 
apud Eboracenses, 
hujus res Ecclesise 
heu 1 vix quinquennio, 

* “ After the Reformation, some avaricious Deans leased out 
the ground on each side the steps on the South side, for building 
houses. These were standing, just as they are represented m 
Hollar’s draught in the Monasticon ; and were of great discredit 
as well as annoyance to the fa brick, till the worthy Dean Gale, 
among other particular benefaction?, pulled down the houses, 
and cleaned this part of the church from the scurf it had con¬ 
tracted bv the smoak proceeding from these dwellings.’ ’ Drake s 
Ebcracum, pp. 480, 572.—“ On the wall on the North ade of 
the choir. Dean Gale, who hail the interest of the fonnek much 
at heart, caused a large table to be erected, with the names and 
dates of the several founders and benefoetors to tins church. 
There has been no addition to the catalogue since his time. 
Drake, p. 537. 
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at dum per mortem lieuit, 
seduld et fid elite r administrata; 
et ubicunque agebat donata luce 
veneraitda Linguse Greetse 
et Historhe Anglicana; 

Monuments, Mar more loquaciora, 
percnnioraj 
testantur. 

Obiit Ap. viii. A. S. H. mdccii. setat. suae lxvii. 

“ The loss of this great man,” says Mr. Drake #, 
would have been irreparable, did not the father s 
(remits still subsist in the son.” 

O 

From the list of his publications -j-, it is evident 
that Dean Gale was a learned Divine, and well 

* P. 565. . _ . „ ^ 

f 1. ** Qpuscula Mythologies, Ethica, et Physiea, Gr, et Lat. 
Cantab. iJJfl / 1 8 vo $ reprinted at Amsterdam, 16SS, Sv'o, with 
threat improvements. This collection consists of Pal^pliatos, 
Heraclitus, ct Ammvmus de Incredibilibus j Phurmitus de Na¬ 
ture Deomm j Sallustius dc Diis ; Ocellus Lucan us ; Timaeus 
Loci ns de Aninte Mundi 5 Demophili, Democratis, ct Secundi 
Pliilosophorum Sent entire j Joann is Pediasimi Desidcrium de 
Muliere bona ct mate; ■, Sexti Pythagorei Sentential j Theophrasti 
Charaeteres ; Pvthagnrcormri Fraginentai ct HeHodori Larissrci 
Capita -Opti corum, % “Historic Poetics Scriptores Anfiqui, 
Gisec% et Latine. Accessere breves Notre, et Indices necessarily 
Paris. 16? 5 , 8 vo. These are T Apollottonis Atheniensis, Conon 
G riimmaticus, Pi t ilomffius Hepli aest i on, Parti lenras Ni cuensis, 
et Antoninus Liheralis. e S. ct Rhetores Sekcti, Gr. et Lat. viz. 
Demetrius Phalereus de Eloentione $ Tiberius Rhetor de Sche- 
matibns Demosthenis ■ Aoonymus Sophista de Rhetor ie& : Seveii 
Alexandrini Ethopmire, Demelrium emend at it, reliquos e MSS. 
cchdit, ct Latinb vertit; onines Noti? illustxavit Tho, Gale, Sc. Co. 
]Y 1 Oxon. 1676/' 8vo. 4. “ Jaihblicfaus Cbalcidensis tie Mys- 
tcrils yEcryptiomm, Epistola Porphyrii de eodem Argumento, 
Gr. et iia. Interpreic T. Gale, Oxon. ICTS," Svo. 5. Psal- 
terlum juxra exemplar Alcxandrinum. Oxum 1678/' 8vo. 6. 

He rod oti HaUearnassensis Uistoriarum libri X.; ejusdem Nar- 
raiio de Vitft Homeri > excerpt a b Ctcsia, ct H. Stepbani Apo¬ 
logia pro Herodoto * accedimt Chronology, Tabula Geogra- 
pMca., variantis Lectioncs, &c, Loud. 1679/' fob 7- An edition 
of Cicero's Works was rev bed by him. Loud. 1681. 1GS4, 2 Tob. 
folio. [Mr. Robertson, in the Critical Review, vdL LIL p, 248, 
observes on tins work ; ff We arc not informed upon what au¬ 
thority 
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versed in historical knowledge. This gained him 
the esteem of most of the learned men his conteinpo- 

thority this is said, nor what share Dr. Gale took in thag^visaL 
The Preface to the edition of; ICS 1 was written by A hm Littleton ; 
but Gale's name is not mentioned in it, it is included, we sup- 
pose, in the word correct or ibm *~ * exactissima cur a in correct oribwt 
non defuit.' We know of no edition in 1684*"] 8 . “ Historic 

Anglican® Scriptores Qulnque, &c. Oxon. 1687?” foL This 
volume contains Annales de Margin, from 1066 to 1$33. CUro- 
nicon Thamre V V ilces, from 1066 to 1334, Annales Waver- 
Menses, from 1066 to 1391. G* Vinisai i f Lin crariui n Regis 111 - 
cardi in Terrain Hierosolvmitanam. Chronica Waited de Me* 
iningford, from 1066 to 1373* He reserved the remainder of 
this last Chronicle for another volume, which lie intended to 
publish, but did not live to execute* [Concerning this, see 
Hearnes Preface to bis edition of Hemingford, p. xxiii.] f). 
* f A Discourse concerning the Original of Hu man Literature with 
Philology and Philosophy Pliil, Trans. vol* VI. p. 2231. 10. 

** Historian Britannic ®, Saxonicsc, Anglo-Dameie et Anglican m 
Script ores XX. ex vetnstis endd. MSS* editi opeiA Thomse Gale, 
S. TlnPr. Prefatio qstendit ordinem. Aceessit rerum et ver- 
borum Index lociipletisslnius* Oxon. 1691,” folio. This work 
consists of three volumes, though Dr. Gale published but two. 
The first (containing- Ingulphus, Petrus Blescusis, and three 
other writers) was compiled bv Mr* William Fulmao (not Falconer) 
under the patronage of Bp* Fell, 16S4. This volume contains 
Gildag de JExcidio Britannia*, Etklii l ira Wilfridi, Xennii His- 
tor la, Asserii Annates, Higdeni Poly-cfoiamcon* G. Maimcsbu- 
riensis de Antiquitate GhtsUmiensis Ecelesice et Lihri 5 de Ponih 
c 6 ibus Angliae, ffistoriu Ramesiensfe, Historia Eliensis, Chronica 
Job. Wallingford, Historia Rad. Diceto, Fordinii Scotichvonicon, 
Alcuinus de Pontilicibus Eboracenslbus. [This is called by Gale 
the first volume, and that which contains the jy unique Scriptores 
(Ing’ulphus, Petrus BIrsensis, Chronicon de Madras, Annale# 
Euitonenses, ef Historia Croylandensis) though published in 
1 GS 4 , is called the second, as the authors are of a more modern 
date. It has no connexion, as Mohs* Fresnoy and others have 
imagined, with flic volume of English writers compiled by Mr 
W. Fulman, under the patronage of Bp. Fell, in 1684* W* of 
Malmesbury, Hen. of Huntingdon, Roger Hoveden, Chronicon 
Etlichvardi, Ingulphus Lib. I. were published by Savile 1696. 
Decern Scriptoros w ere published by Tvvisden, 2 vols. in 1662.] 
He left in MS* Qrigcnis FSulocalia, varils Manuscripts collate, 
emendata* et novfl. Vend one ilonata ; Jamblichus de \ it& Pytha- 
gorsc j and Anton ini Iter Britanniamm the latter published 
afterwards by his son, as were his rf Sermons preached on Public 
Occasions” in 1704. Mr* Drake, quoting a letter from him to 
Mr. Morns, rector of Aldborough, on a Roman road in \ ort 
shire, caps him that great antiquary Dean GaleEbor, p. 25': 
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raries, both at home and abroad. With some of 
them he held a particular correspondence, as Father 
Mabillon *, Monsieur Baluze, Peter Allis, James 
Cappel, Sebastian Feschi, John Rudolf, Wetstein 
of Basil, Hemy Wetstein of Amsterdam, J. G. 
Grsevius, Louis Picques, and the celebrated Peter 
Huet, who had a singular respect for him, and de¬ 
clares it to be his opinion, that our author exceeded 
all men he ever knew both for modesty and learningf. 

It appears by Ballard’s Collection of MS Letters 
in the Bodleian Library (XV. 32.) that Dr. Gale 
had an intention of continuing Abp. Parkers 
“ Antiquitates Britannic®.” . 

In “ The Philosophical Transactions, No. 231, 
is a letter from Thoresby to Lister, 1697, concerning 
two Roman altars found at Collerton and BLenkmsop 
castle in the county of Northumberland, with notes 
by Dr. Thomas Gale %. 

* The late Dr. Ducarel had several MS Prayers by 
this very pious and learned Divine. 

Dr. Gale married Barbara daughter of Thomas 
Pepys, Esq. of Trumpmgton %, in the county of 
Cambridge, who died 1689 ; by whom he had three 
sons and a daughter, of whom in their order. To 

in the next page <f that profound antiquary in p. 37T " that 
most industrious antiquary-,’’ and p. 37, quotes some MS papers 
of hifeUFabrieias, in his “ BibliothecaGneca,' XIII, 640, has 
-very i)roper!y distinguished our author from a very eminent Dis- 
senting Divine, Thsophilus Gale j but with thisinaecuracyj tiiat 
Theophihis is made to be the father of Thomas ; whereas Tlieo- 
philus was son of Thcoplulus prebendary of Exeter, and of a 
Sood family in the West of England. This and some following 
pages in F&bricius should be carefully perused, p . 

% prom him he received the MS. of Alcuin de Pontificibus 
Eboracensibus, published in his Hist. Brit, Scriptores, 1691- 
f This euiogium is in the Comment de rebus ad eum perti¬ 
nent 1. v. p, 3ib. A great number of Huet's letters to Hr, Gale 
were in the possession of his eldest son Roger* 

+ This was the Greek Inscription to Hercules, See Horsleyj 

tj 24i) 

§ '‘ Tho. Gate, M, A. of Trin. Coll, and Barbara Pepys, mar¬ 
ried Jan. 1, 1673-4." Trumping ton Register. 

hlr 
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bis eldest son he left his noble library of choice and 
valuable books, besides a ctWious collection of many 
esteemed manuscripts, a catalogue of which is printed 
in the Catalog us MSStorum Angliae et Hiber- 
niae 

Roger Gale, Esq. F. R. and A. SS. eldest son 
of the Dean, was educated under his father at. St. 
Paul’s school; admitted at Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1691 ; made scholar ,of that house 1 (j 93? 
and afterwards Fellow (being then R. A.) in 1697. 
He .was possessed of a considerable estate at Scruton, 
in Yorkshire, now in the possession of his grandson 
Henry Gale, Esq.; and represented North Allerton 
in that county, in 1705, 1707, 1708, and 1710. 
His name was added to the Commissioners of Stamp 
Duties, Dee. £0, 1714; and was continued in a 
subsequent commission, ?*Iay 4, 1715 ; an d he was 
appointed a Commissioner of Excise -J* Dec. 24, 
1715. He was the first Vice-President of the Society 
of Antiquariesand Treasurer to the Royal Society. 

* III. p. 185. 

f I 11 the year 1735, though lie was (except one) the oldest 
Commissioner, he was wantonly displaced, without any other 
reason given bv the then Premier (Sir Rollert Walpole) than that 
he had wanted to provide for one of his own friends—a mode of 
. ministerial politicks occasionally adopted in later times. 

t When Peter Le Neve, esq. was President, 1721, it was pro¬ 
posed to collect accounts of all the ant lent coins relative to Great 
Britain and its dominions. Dr. Stukeley undertook the British ; 
Mr. George Holmes the Saxon in the possession of Counsellor 
Hill; Mr. James Hill those in Lord Oxford’s possession; Mr. 
Roger Gale die Roman; his brother Samuel the Danish. This 
design was resumed in 1724, when the Earl of Hertford was Pre¬ 
sident ; when Lord W iricheisea was associated with Dr. Stukcky, 
Mr. Ainsworth with Mr. Roger Gale; Mr. Wanley undertook the 
Saxon; the President, Mr. Le Neve, Mr. William Nicholas, and 
the Rev, Mr: Creyke, the English, 

The following extract of a letter from Mr. Roger Gale to Sir 
John Clerk at'Edinburgh, dated April 26, 1726, will exhibit 3 
view of this learned body in its early state : 

f- As for tiie Antiquarian Society, 1 cannot but look upon it 
as in its infancy, and scarcely formed into such a body as it 
should be, though of five or six years standing. It was first 

begun 
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Though he was considered as one of the most learned 
nien of his age, he only published the following 
books : 

begun bv a few gentlemen, well-w ishers to Antiquities, that 
used to mc£t once a week, and drink a pmtvof wine at a tavern 
for conversation, from which we have not yet been able to rescue 
-ourselves, through difficulties we have always had to encounter 
in prov I ding ourselves with a private room to hold our assemblies 
in, though long endeavouring it, and now in hopes ot obtaining 
commodious chambers in Gray's Inn for that purpose *. I think 
it will be of more advantage to us than is in general view : for 
by this means we -ball not only be honoured with the accession of 
some persons of the first quality, who object with a great deal of 
reason to our present place of meeting; but I am sure it will 
cut off a great many useless members, that give us their company 
more for the convenience of spending two or three hours over a 
glass of wine, than for any love or value they have fur die study 
of Antiquities. Our number is too large, being to no 

fewer than HR) \ and I believe there are 90 actu2. v entered as 
Members into our books, though we have had two or three re¬ 
views and expurgations. We have some few rules as to admis¬ 
sions, and other regulations. Even body proposed to be a Mem¬ 
ber is to be nominated one Wednesday-night, and a character 
given of him by his proposer, that the Society may have time to 
enquire into it before they ballot for his admission thcVtcdncsday- 
night next following ; but 1 do not recollect that any one pro¬ 
posed was ever rejected. As soon as any new Member is elected, 
the proposer pays down his admission fee, which is Ids, Get to hr 
applied to the expen cos of the Society. No election or new re¬ 
gulation can be made, except nine Members are present. Besides 
the half guinea paid upon admission, one shilling + is deposited 
every month by each Member 5 and this money has been hitherto 
expended in buying a few books, but more in drawing and en¬ 
graving, whereby a great many old seals, ruins, and other mo- 
nunients of antiquity, have been preserved from oblivion, and 
the danger of being lost in a little time. As for the expences of 
wine, every body pays for what he calls for. We have a Trea¬ 
surer, to collect and keep our money, and make all payments a* 
ordered. A Secretary, that rakes minutes of what passes or is 
read before us, and enters all that wc judge proper in a register- 
book, A Director, that oversees all the drawings, engravings, 
&c. and keeps ail our cupper-plates, papers, and prints, anti 
manages the ballot, when requisite. A President, who pro¬ 
poses every thing to be done to the Society, who governs us, 
anti keeps us in as good order as he can. He nominates three 
Vice-Presidents for the year, that one of them may be always 

;V- Chambers were procured in Gray’s Inn in the October following^ but 
they were too little, ami Uieonvenieut. 

4- This increased U> two shillings after the meeting in Gray’s Jpn, 

1 there 
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1. <£ Autonini Iter Britanniarum Commentariis 
illustratum Tliomte Gale, S. T. P. nuper Decani 
Ebor, Opus posthumum revisit, auxit, edidit R.G, 
Accessit Anonymi Ravennatis * Britannia Choro- 
graph! a, cum Autographo Regis Galiite MSo, et 
codice Vaticano collata : adjiciuntur Conjecturse 
piurimse, cum Nominibus Locorum Anglicis, quot- 
quot iis assignari potuerint. Lond, 1709,” 4to.—In 
the Preface to this book, Mr. Gale very properly 
points out what parts of it were his father's, ami 
what his own. 

Mr. Gough had three copies of this edition, ■ 
enriched with many valuable MS notes, by 
Mr. Roger Gale, Nicholas Mann, Esq. and Dr, 
Abraham Fran eke, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and rector of West Dene in Wiltshire, 
1728 ; and a fourth, with MS various readings from 
the two MSS. whence Henry Stephens first printed 
this- Itinerary -j'. 

there to supply Iris place. We meet at seven, and very few stay 
after ten in the evening, on Wednesday-nights. New officers 
are chosen for tire ensuing year, anti our accounts examined, the 
third Wednesday in January. We seldom fail of having some¬ 
thing curious laid before ns, or some pieces of learning read to 
the company. Our discourse is limited to the topicks proper to 
our Constitution : a!! politicks, news, and other subjects not 
relating to Antiquities' ant! Learning being excluded, which is 
absolutely necessary, as well for answering the end of our Insti¬ 
tution, as to obviate all disputes and quarrels that would arise in 
a society of gentlemen of all professions and opinions; but hi¬ 
therto we have kept so good harmony, that should a stranger 
come accidentally among us, he would not suspect any dif¬ 
ference in our sentiments as to public affairs. In matters of 
ouriosity, dehates are the life. In our private affairs they cannot 
always be avoided, but never run high, being won determined 
bv the ballot. 1 had almost forgot to tell you, that whenever we 
publish anv prints, &c. every Member has a dividend of them as 
agreed on the rest we sell as We can, and the money is paid to 
the Treasurer towards carrying on new works." 

* On this writer, see Gent Mag. 1807, vcl.LXXVII. p. 1002. 

f Dr. Stukeley, his brother-in-law, inscribed to him the seventh 
Iter of his “ Itinerarium Curiosum," which he entitles “Iter 
Septimum Autonini Aug." » The reasons I have to address the 
following journey to You are both general and particular-. Of 

Vot. IV. N N “ e 
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2 . The Knowledge of Medals ; or, Instructions 
for those who apply themselves to the Study of 
Medals both antient and modern, by F. Jobert;” 
translated from the French. Two editions of this 
work wer/puWbhed by Di\ Gale without his name; 
one of them in 1697* the other in 1715> 8 vo 

3. ctf Registmm Honoris de Richmond LontL 
17 %Uy f0L 

the first sort, the title affixed to it could not but put me in mind 
of the claim to those kind of disquisitions from any band, whose 
excellent Commentary on Anton in us' Itinerary has deservedly 
given you the palm of antient Learning, am! reiidetfed your cha- 
meter classic among the chief restorers of the Roman Britain. 
But 1 rnn appnshensive it will be easier to make these papers of 
mine acceptable to the world than to y curse If, both as* the most 
valuable pail of them is your own, and as I purpose by it to 
remind you of favouring the world with a new edition of your 
work, to which 1 know you have made great additions ; and in 
this l am sure they will join with mo* The honour you have 
indulged me of a lung friendship, and the pleasure and advantage 
i have reaped in travelling with you, and especially a pail of this 
journey, are particular reasons, or rather a debt from myself and 
the world j if any thing of antique enquiries I can produce tint 
are not iOaudable i if what time 1 spend in travelling may not 
be wholly a hunting after fresh air with the vulgar citizens, hut 
an examination into the works of Nature and uf past ages* I 
have no fears that aught here will be le?3 acceptable to you, 
because perhaps in some things l may differ from your senti¬ 
ments* The sweetness of your disposition and j our great judg¬ 
ment; I know, will discern and applaud w hat is ready just, and 
excuse the errors. Difference of opinions, though false, is often 
of great sendee in furthering a discovery of the truth. To think 
for one's self is the prerogative of learning, and no one but a 
tyrant in books will persecute another for it. It is certain Anto¬ 
ninus' Itinerary is an endless fund of enquiry. J doubt not but 
in future researches 1 shall be induced as much to vary from 
myself as now from others, and after our best endeavours suc¬ 
ceeding writers wilt correct us all/* Itin. Cur , L 108, 

* The original work was re-printed, after the author 1 # death, 
with large additions and improvements, in two volumes, mo. 

Paris 1739. 

f See voL I* p. 549. This curious muniment was published 
bv subscription, under the. auspices of the Society of Antiquaries, 
w*ho directed Mr. Gale to get it transcribed from the original in 
the Cotton Library. See Mr. Gough’s Anecdotes of British To¬ 
pography, vol. IT second edition, p. 444- 
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His Discourse on the Four Roman Ways in Bri¬ 
tain is printed in the sixth volume of Leland's Iti¬ 
nerary *. 

His Remarks on a Roman Inscription found at 
Lanchester are printed in the Philosophical Tran¬ 
sactions, vol. XXX. p. 823; and in vol. XLIII. p. 
265, are extracts of two of his Letters to Mr. Peter 
Collinson, F. R. S. concerning the Vegetation of 
Melon Seeds 33 Years old, and of a Fossil Skeleton 
of a Man, found at Latlikill-dale near Bake well, in 
the County of Derby, dated in i 743 and 1 744. 

In Phil. Trans. 1731, No. 420', is “ An extract 
of a. Dissertation, de sty] is veterum et diversis ehar- 
tarum generibus, by Roger Gale, Esq -f-." 

Explanation of a Roman Altar found at Castle 
Steeds in Cumberland, in Gent. Mag. 1742, vol. 
XII. p. 135 . 

In Horsley’s “Britannia Romana,” p.332, & c - 
is published,* “ An Account of a Roman Inscription 
found at Chichester. By Roger Gale, Esq." 

“ Observations on an Inscription at Spello, by 
Fred. Passarini and Roger Gale, Esq.” are printed 
in the Archseologia, vol. II. p. 35 . 

* “ The author is a gentleman of excellent learning and great 
judgment hi these affairs. He haffostudied the subject w ith all 
possible care and diligence ; and as this Essay is written with 
abundance of modesty, and without any aftectation, so I do not 
question but it will be a standing monument of the author's tame, 
and will meet with a favourable reception from all such as have 
a just value for learning and antiquities.’’ Hearnes Preface to 
Vol. VI. In the Preface to Vol. VII. he says, the author “ left 
no menus upattempted to trace the course of the four great mi¬ 
litary ways through this isle, and to that end made all the en¬ 
quiries he could "after them, which he reduced into this dis¬ 
course, which hath met with due approbation from Use best 
antiquaries.” 

At a meeting of the Royal Society. March 4,17*’ 1, Mr. Roger 
Gale rearla learned Discourse concerning the Papyrus and Stylos 
of the Anticnts, extracted in English from a linger Discourse in 
LaUn, composed by Sir John Cleric, Baron of the Exchequer iu 
Scotland; and at the same time he presented them with tire 
original. 
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Mr.RogerGale contributed a map to Mr. Wesley's 
“ Dissertafiones in Librum Jobi and Maurice 
Johnson another. 

He presented to Mr. Drake’s History of York a 
plate of a beautiful little bronze female bust, which 
h e supposed Lucretia, found at York, engraved by 
Vertue, and now in the possession of Henry Gale, 
Esq. To him also Mr. Drake * acknowledges him¬ 
self obliged for a discovery that fixes the huiklmg of 
the Chapter-house at York to Abp. Grey -f*. 

He died at Scruton, June 25 , 1 / 44 , in his “2d 
year universally esteemed, and much lamented 
"by all his acquaintance; and left all his MSS. & by 
will to Trinity College, Cambridge, of whiph he 
was once Fellow, and his cabinet of Roman coins to 
the Public Library there ||, with a complete cata¬ 
logue of them drawn up by himself ^J. His cor¬ 
respondence included all the eminent Antiquaries of 
his time ; and the late George Allan, esq. of Dar¬ 
lington had for some time in his possession a large 
collection of letters to and from him, the principal 
of which are printed in the second Number of the 
« Bibliotheca Topographica Britanmca 'f as a va- 

* P. 407. 

f In p, xdV Mr. Drake has published part of Sir Thomas 
Herbert s History of Kippon Church, from a MS. belonging to 
Roger Gale* 

r On the Tchnographical Plate of York Cathedral, under Mr* 
Galds arms, Mr. Willis bad written in his copy : 

“Ob, Jun. 25, 1744, apud Scruton, 

Rog* Gale arm* anno oetatis 71*" 

Though in another MS note by Mr* Willis, in ho copy of Anto¬ 
ninus, he has entered it thus : “ Rog. Gale, esq. ob, at Scruton, 
June 26 , 1744, aged about 7 % gnd buried in the church-yard 
obscurely, by his own desire." 

§ Stukeley's Carausius, I. p. 153. 

|] Mr. Cole copied many years ago from thence a folio of his 
gift, containing the escheats of the bounties of Cambridge and 
Huntingdon, 

Of this Catalogue twenty copies only were printed, in 4io, 
17 SO, by J. Nichols, for the use of particular friends* 
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luable addition to Antiquarian Literature. The 
originals are still in the possession of Henry Gale, Esq. 

The late Rev. Wm. Cole of Milton had several of 
liis letters ' Mr. Browne Willis, concerning various 
matters of Antiquity; with a MS History of the 
Town of Northallerton in Yorkshire. It is of a 
good length, being written on two or three sheets of 
paper, and was probably drawn up by Mr. Gale for 
Mr, Willis, to have been inserted in his Notitia 
Parliamentary, according to the plan of the two first 
volumes of that work ; but the design being altered 
in Ins next volume of 1750, it was omitted. How¬ 
ever, Mr. Gale has given the principal occurrences 
relating to that Borough in his “ Observationes in 
Appendicem Registri Honoris de Richmond,” pp. 
173 s 174, 175, 17<>; and in “Observationes in 
Registrum” at the end, p. 237) 238. The curious 
will not. be displeased' to find it copied at large in 
the “ Bibliotheca Topographica Britanniea * in 
which also is included Mr. Gale’s history of his own 
parish at Scruton -f-; his Tour in Scotland .}' ; his 
account of Roll rich Stones § ; his Essay on the Earls 
of Richmond jj ; and a considerable number of his 
letters to his antiquarian friends. 

It appears by Mr. Ballard's Collection of Letters 
in the Bodleian Library, that Mr. Roger Gale offered 
Mr.Thwaites the loan of an antientMS. of Ephraim 
Syr Us ; and Mr. Tanner, his father’s improvements of 
Leland de Seriptoribus, xvii. 27 ; that he accompa¬ 
nied Or. Stukeiey to view' Stonehenge, 28 ; several 
particulars concerning the publication of Registrum 
Honoris de Richmond, 2<J, 30, 3^5 ® ie g ave an 
exact description of Warburton's fine Map ot \ ork- 
shire, 32 ; and presented Or. Cbarlett with his 
edition of Antoninus, 33* 

Mr. Gale had a manor in Cotenham near Cam¬ 
bridge, left to him by Mrs. Alice Rogers, for whom 
he erected an elegant monument in that church ; 

* No. It. pp,200—212. t Ibid. pp.2I5-~-210. 

+ Ibid. pp.£g§, 241, 38S, 393. § lout, p.224. jj Ibid, p. 221. 

but. 
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but, this lying at a great distance from his other pos¬ 
sess ions, he sold it many years before his death. 

He married Henrietta daughter of Henry Raper, 
Esq. of Cowling, who died 1720 ; by whom he had 
Roger-Henry, born 1710, admitted Fellow-Com¬ 
moner of Sydney College, who married Catharine, 
daughter of Christopher Crow, esq. of Kipling ; and 
bad issue Catharine, born 1741 * died 1744 ; Roger, 
born 1743, died 1751 ; Henry, bom 1744 , now 
living at Scruton ; Harriet, born 1J45 5 Samuel, 
born 1746, admitted at Trinity College, 1769 ; Fel¬ 
low-Commoner of Rene't, 177 G* presented to the 
rectory of Everingbart, in the East Riding of the 
county of York, 1752 ; and Christopher, born 17 56 * 

Dr. Knight, who had been with Mr. Gale at 
Scruton not long before his death, told Mr. Cole, 
that he ordered himself to be buried in the church¬ 
yard there, in a vault by himself, about 8 or 10 feet 
under ground ; and that a plank of marble should be 
laid over the vault under ground ; with an inscription 
deeply cut, with bis name, station, and time of 
decease. 

Charles Gale, the Dean's second son, was ad 
putted pensioner of Trinity College 1695, and scho¬ 
lar of the House April 23, 1 £>9 7 - He was afterwards 
rector of Scruton, and died in 173®, having married 
Cordelia, daughter of Mr. Thomas Thwarts of Burrel, 
who died 1721, leaving four sons, of whom the 
eldest, Thomas Gale, M. A. succeeded to his father’s 
rectory in l 738, and to that of West Rumton in the 
same county in April 1742, and died July 7? * 746 . 

Samuel, the youngest of the Deans sons, was 
born in the parish of St Faith, near St. Paul’s, Lon¬ 
don, Dec. 17, and baptized Dec. 20, 1682 ; Samuel 
Pepys esq. being one of his godfathers. He was 

* This gentleman gave his library, containing a number of 
antient and modem political tracts, particularly those relating 
to the Admiralty, of which he was Secretary, to Magdalen Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge. He was probably Mr. Gale's maternal uncle. 
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educated at St. Paul's school, when his father was 
master there, and intended for the University ; but 
his elder brother Roger being sent to Cambridge, 
and his father dying 1702, he was provided for in 
the Custom-house, London, and at the time of his 
death was one of the Land Surveyors there He 

Mr- Pepys library contains every tiling that is wanting in the 
other libraries, so as to be their complement. To instance in a 
small particular : in three or more volumes, according to their 
sizes, he has collected almost every writer on short-hand, with 
a complete catalogue of sill that he could ever hear of. His col¬ 
lection of Calligraphy is large ; v and all the articles are got to¬ 
gether, and arranged and catalogued in a seientifical manner y 
so that nothing is wanting to make it very valuable, but the 
being able to see it withoutj^ie presence of a Fellow; as the 
present mode, directed by the founder, occasions an unrea¬ 
sonable confinement to a good-natured resident-member of a 
small Society ; and disposes many to decline the benefit of using 
it, rather than be troublesome. One curious article in this Li¬ 
brary is, a Collection of original letters of Henry VI11. Edward 
VI. Queer! Elizabeth, and of many noblemen of those limes, 
bound up in one volume ; an abstract of which is given in the 
catalogue of that Library * w ith a fai-simile, or apograph, of the 
names of the writers of those letters, drawn up with great exact¬ 
ness by one of Mr. Fepys’s clerks. It would reflect great credit 
on Magdalen College, If [his abstract was to be engraved at their 
expence : it being/ l am informed, drawn out property for that 
purpose.—Mr. Pepys's large, collection of prints and drawings to 
illustrate the history of London (his native city) are likewise 
particularly worth notice. They were arranged bj#him in 1 TOO 
in two large folio volumes, under the following heads ; VoLI. 
maps, views, and plans—buildings, monuments, and chmchcs 
—Thame* and its views, Vdfc IL Regalia and habits of the 
city—lord mayors shews—companies arms—Sessions house, New ¬ 
gate, &c.—parliament and convocation—coronations and. public 
entries—cavalcades and tniriii hal arches—processions—habits 
— € nes—vulgana, or miscellaneous articles. Mr. Pcpvs was 
president of the Royal Society (where an original portrait of him 
is preserved) from i680 to 5 and d^cd May 2*>, ITOtS. Wee 
more of him in Granger, IV. 323 * who describes two well-exe¬ 
cuted portraits, both engraved by R. White from a painting by 
Kneller. 

* Mr. Drake, in his Ebomcnm, Pref* p. 9, says, « What has 
served greatly to enrich the Ecclesiastical part of this wor! , are 
the collections of.Mr. Samuel Gale. That gentleman had a d .’sign 
of once publishing something on this subject hitneelf; and, from 
his fathers papers and his own industry, he had made a consi¬ 
derable progress ii\ it. Being called from an attention on these 
4 “ matter* 
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ivas one of the revivers of the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1J1 7 ? and their first Treasurer. On resigning 
that office 1/39-40^ he was presented by them with 
a silver cup, value ten guineas* made by Mr. Ding- 
1 ey, and inscribed, 

e£ Samueli Gale, arm. 
ob quaesturarn 
amplins xxi annos 
bene et fideliter gestam 
Societas Antiquariorum 
Londinensis, L. D. D. 

He was a man of great learning and uncommon 
abilities, and well versed in the Antiquities of Eng¬ 
land, for which he left many valuable collections 
behind him ; but printed nothing in his life-time, 
except €{ A History of Winchester Cathedral J, 
London, 1715,” begun by Henry Earl of Clarendon, 
and continued to that year, with cuts. 

matters to a public employ, his design, of course, dropped with 
it; by which means the world is frustrated from seeing a more 
noble performance than I am able to give. Upon my application 
to this gentleman for some intelligence, he very readily put all 
his papers into my hands ; told me he could not now think of 
publishing them himself; and wished they might be of any use 
or service to my intended performance. What use thev have 
been to me the reader may find in the course of the Church ac¬ 
count ; where, especially in the Appendix., are many things 
printed from these papers, and some 1 think of great value, See 
Appendix, p. Ixxiv." 

* A drawing of it was made for the Society; and Mr, Vice- 
President Alexander presented it to Mr. Gale. 

t One of the Gales, probably Samuel, furnished Hearne with 
various readings of Iceland's Itinerary, See description of an 
original portrait on wood of Fair Rosamond, in Mi 1 . S. Gale s 
possession, who referred it to the time of Henry V1L by Hearne, 
in Glossary to Peter Langtoft, p. 561. Vertue’s prints of the 
old chapel under London bridge were designed under his pa¬ 
tronage; and with his personal assistance, and that of Dr. Du- 
e^irel; both of whom are represented in that curious print, 

+ The plate of the monument of Weston Earl of Portland, in 
this History, is inscribed by him to his brother Roger. I suppose 
this was published by the late Dr, Richard Rawlinson ; for Mr. 
Gales Preface is dated London, Sept, 8, 1715, the Dedication 
to Sir Jonathan Trclawnv, Bishop of Winchester, from whom 

he 
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His Essaj; on Ulphus's Horn at York * is in the 
Arcliaeologia, vol. 1. p. 168 . 

Another, on Caesar's Passage over the Thames, 
lb. p. 183 ; which is criticized in vol. II. p. 145 - 

In the Antiquarian Society’s (I Rerum Elen elms," 
the third plate is, “ Baptisterium in Templo 1 ). Ja¬ 
cobi apud Westmonastcrienses, ex Deli neat ion e So¬ 
ciety ti a Samuele Gale armigero, ejusdem Ouiestore, 
exhibita.” 

To Mr. Peck’s History of Stamford Mr. S. Gale 
gave the plate of tiie seal of the Bishop of Elphin. 

Mr. S. Gale’s Tour through several Parts of Eng¬ 
land in 1705, as revised by him in 1730, is printed 
in the ;t Bibliotheca Topographies Britannica T 
with his Essay on the Birth of Constantine the 
Great ; and several of his Letters, on antiquarian 
subjects, to Dr. Stukeley and Dr. Ducarel j'. 

lie acknowledges favours, having no dale. Probably he gave it 
to Dr. Rawlmson’, as he did his Collections relating to York to 
Mr. Drake, to do what be would with it: for lie was living lit 
the publication in 1715, and long after. Vander Gucht the 
efafer, in his inscription on bis live plates of the curious old 
font in this Cathedral to him, where he calls hint, in 1723, 
“ Samuel Gale of London," Gent. 

* This Essay was read before the Society, and Ordered to be 
printed •, but Mr. Gale, for a particular reason, declined it. 
After his death, Dr. Stukeley, being his executor., found it among 
His papers, and gave it to Dr. Ward for the use of tlie Society. 
The Horn had before been engraved by the Society f onr a drawing 
in Mr. Gales possession by B. M. and is drawn in Drakes Eb<o 
racum, in the Appendix to which Mr. Drake was in hopes of 
inserting it. See p. 481. A Latin Dissertation on this horn by 
Mr. Gale was in MS. in the hands of Dr. Ducarel, and afterwards 
of Mr. Gough, with this title : “ De Cornu Auth-uo Anglo-Du- 
nico in Basilica Divi Petri Eboraei adservato ; sive de inv e.,tx- 
turii eidem Eeclesin ab Ulpho Principe eoncessa, Dlssertatio 
Historic* ; auetore Sam. Gale, arm." The same Society en¬ 
graved the font in St. James’s church from another drawing m 
The same collection, hv Ci Woodiield, exhibited to them bv IV. J. 
Gale while treasurer.' Wood held made the drawings for the 
History of Winchester cathedral; and the Society are possessed 
of his originals of two of them, probably the gift of Mr, Gale, 
f No. II. pp. 1—IS. t Ibid- PP- 1S5, 135, 4ad—4t>0. 

Mr. 
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Mr. S. Gale died of a fever, Jan. 10, ^54, in the 
73d year of his age, at his lodgings, the Chicken- 
house at Hampstead * ; and was buried Jan. 14, by 
Dr. Stukeley, in the new burying-ground, near the 
Foundling Hospital, belonging to St, George’s 
parish, Queen Square, of which Dr. Stukeley was 
rector. His very valuable library, and fine collec¬ 
tion of prints by Hollar, Callot, &c. were sold by 
auction in 1754 by Mr. Langford. 

Mr. Gale dying a bachelor and intestate, admi¬ 
nistration of his effects was granted to his only sister 
Kuzabeth ; who in 173.0 became the second wife 
of Dr. Stukeley, and died before her husband, leaving 
.no children. By that means all her brother's MSS. 
papers, &e. fell into the Doctor's hands ; who had 
a design in 1760, to draw up an eulogium on him 
and his brother Roger, and to speak it before the 
Society of Antiquaries, to whose revival these three 
able associates had jointly contributed in 1717 ; but 
I believe it was not executed -j\ 

After Dr. S( ukeley’s decease, (by the generosity of 
Mrs. Fleming, his daughter by a first wife) Dr. Ducarel 
was favoured with several of Mr. Samuel Gale’s MSS.; 
which, at the sale of Dr. Ducarel 1 s library, were pur¬ 
chased by Mr. Gough. Among these are, Mr. Gale’s 

"v 

■ On Thursday last died Samuel Gale, esq. sod of the Dean 
of York, and ^brother of Roger Gale, esq, formerly M, P. for 
Smarm., and one of the Commissioners of the Excise ; all three 
eminent Antiquaries, as appears by their primed works. This 
gentleman had the post of land-surveyor, and raore particularly 
searcher of the books and curiosities imported to the Custom¬ 
house ■ an office in which lie behaved himself with so great Inte¬ 
grity, as well as Humanity (two persons not much known in 
public offices) as to give satisfaction to aff concerned. He col¬ 
lected and preserved Antiquities of various kinds, and was most 
communicative of them for the public benefit He was one of 
the oldest members of the Society of Antiquaries, of the present 
and first Charter Council. He lived well beloved, and died much 
regret tied by hh numerous and learned, as well as other acquaint 
lance” From a printed Newspaper. 

t Pee the Introduction to the Archaeologist, I, xxviii 
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History* of^'ork Cathedral, often mentioned by Mr. 
Drake, who also cites a MS. given him, and drawn up 
by Mr. §amuel Gale, on the City of York -f-; his Tour 
through many parts of England in 1705 + ; his 
Account, of Sheperton, Cowey Stakes, &c. 1748 § ; 
of some Antiquities at Glastonbury, and in the Ca¬ 
thedrals of Salisbury, Wells, and Win ton, 17115 
Observations upon lvitigsbury in Middlesex, 1751 » 
Account of Barden, Tunbridge W ells, &c. with a 
List of the Pictures at Penshurst; Account of a 
Journey into Hertfordshire, Bucks, and W arwick- 
shire, with a List of the fine Portraits and Pictures 
in Lady Bowyer’s Gallery at Warwick Priory, in a 
Letter to Dr. Stukeley, l~20i also Mr. P.oger Gale’s 
Tour into Scotland 1/39 • 

The following family-pictures are still at Scruton: 

Dean Gale, by Kneller, in 1CS9. 

Pioger Gale, by Vanderbank, in 1722. 

Samuel Gate, esq. by Whood. 

* la this history he had made great progress so early as 1715. 
See Thoreaby, p. 497. 

j Drake's Eboracum, p, 257 

J See p. 553, ^ Seep. 549. 
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No. XV. 

MICHAEL MAITTAIRE. (Vol. I. p.363.) 

THOUGH the birth-place of this eminent 
Scholar is not known, he was evidently of foreign 
descent, and tvas born in 1668. Happily for him, 
he was sent to Westm ins ter-s c hool, where Dr. Busby 
well grounded him in the Greek and Latin lan¬ 
guages, keeping him some years longer than usual. 
He then gained another experienced and powerful 
friend. Dr. South, for whom he compiled a catalogue 
of the Greek words falsely accented in Dr. Sherlock's 
books, which so highly pleased Dr. South, that, 
being a canon of Christ-church, he introduced him 
as a canoneer * or student of that house, where he 
took the degree of M. A. March 23, 16,96. From 
169.5 till 1699 he was second master of Westminster 
school; which was afterwards indebted to him for 
tc Grace as Linguae Dialecti, in Usum Scholar West- 
monasteriensis, 1706,” 8vo, (a work recommended 
in the wannest terms by Dr. Knipe to the school 
over which he presided, £r cui se sua omnia debere 
fatetur sedutus Author,”) and for “ The English 
Grammar, applied to, and exemplified in, the Eng¬ 
lish Tongue, 1712,” 8 vo. 

In “ Catalogus Libromm Manuscriptorum An¬ 
glia? et Hiberniae, Ox on. 1697,” t- h- p- 27, is in^ 
sertfid “ Librorum Manuscriptorum Ecclesise West- 
monasteriensis Catalogus ; accurante Viro erudito 
Michaele Mattievio.” But, before the volume was 
published, the whole collection, amounting to 230, 
given by Bp. Williams, except one, was destroyed 
by an accidental fire in 1694 -j~. 

* Commonly so called, as being brought in by a canon, anti 
not elected from Westminster school, 

t Widmores History of Westminster Abbey/' p. 164 
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Iti l 6 $Q he resigned his public situation in West- 
minster-school ; and remained in a retirement he 
loved, because consecrated to Learning. 

In 1711, he published “ Remarks on Mr. Wins¬ 
ton’s Account of the Convocation’s Proceedings with 
relation to himself: in a Letter to the Right Re¬ 
verend Father in God George Lord Bishop of Bath 
and Wells;” 8vo; and also “An Essay against 
A nanism, and some other Heresies ; or, a Reply to 
Mr. William Whiston’s Historical Preface and Ap¬ 
pendix to his Primitive Christianity revived,” 8vo. 

In 17op he gave the first specimen of his great 
skill in typographical antiquities, by publishing 
“ Stephanorum Historia, Vitas ipsorum ac Libros 
eompiectens,” Svo; which was followed in 1717 by 
“ Historia Typographorum aliquot Parisiensium, 
Vitas et Libros eompiectens,” Svo. 

In 1719, “ Annales Typographici ab Artis in¬ 
vent® Origine ad Annum MD. Hag* Com.” 4to. 
To this volume is prefixed “ Bpistolaris de antiquis 
Ouintiliani Editionibus Dissertatio. clarissimo A iro 


D. Johanni Clerico.” The second volume, divided 
into two parts, and continued to the year mdsxxvi, 
was published at die Hague in 1722 ; introduced by 
a letter of John To land, under the title of “ Conjec- 
tura verosimilis de prima Typographic Inventione.” 
The third volume, from the same press, in two 
parts, continued to mdlvit. : and, by an Appendix, 
to mdclxiv. iu 1725. In 1733 was published at 
Amsterdam what is usually' considered as the fourth 
volume, under the title of “ Annales Typographic! 
ab Artis invent® Origine, ad Annum mdclxiv. 
Opera Mich. Maittaire, A. M. Editio nova, anchor 
et emendatior, Torni Primi Pars posterior.” I he 
aukwardness of this title has induced many collectors 
to dispose of their firfet volume, as thinking it super¬ 
seded by the second edition ; but this is by no means 
the case; the volume of 1719 being equally neces¬ 
sary to complete the sett as that of 1733) which is a 
revision of all the former volumes. In 1741 this 
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excellent work was closed at London, by“ Annalium 
Typographonim Tomus Quintus et nltimus; Indicem 
in Tomos quatuor pneeuntes complectens divided 
(like the two preceding volumes) into two parts. 
The whole work, therefore, when properly bound, 
consists either of five volumes, or of nine; and In 
nine volumes it was properly described in the cata¬ 
logue of Dr. Askew', whose elegant copy was sold 
tcT Mr. Sbaftoe for \oL 5$. I have deviated from 
chronological order to place the “ Annales lypo- 
graphici” in one view. 

In the intermediate years, Mr. Maittaire was 
diligently employed on various works of value. 

In 1713 he published by subscription “Opera et 
Fragments Veterum Poetarum, 171-3/’ two hand¬ 
some volumes in folio, inscribed to Prince Eugene. 
The title of some copies is dated 1721; but I be¬ 
lieve there was no new edition. 

In 1714, he was editor of the Greek Testament, 
2 vols. The Latin writers, which he published se¬ 
parately, most of them with Indexes, came out in 
the following order: In 17*3* Christus Patiens * ; 
Justin; Lucretius; Phsedrus; Sallust; and Te¬ 
rence. In 1715, Catullus, Tibullus, and Proper- 
tins ; Cornelius Nepos ; Florus ; Horace ; Juvenal; 
Ovid, 3 vols. and Virgil. In 1716, Caesar’s Com¬ 
mentaries ; Martial; Quintus Curtius. In 17lS 
and 1725, Velleips Paterculus’ In l/ip, Lucan, 
In 1720, BonefonirCarmina. And here he appears 
to have stopped ; all the other Classics which are 
ascribed to him having been thus disclaimed, by a 
memorandum which i have under his own hand, 
in the latter part of his life : “ As the Editor of se¬ 
veral Classics some years ago printed in 12mo, at 
Mess. Totison and Watts’s press, thinks it sufficient 
to be answerable for the imperfections of those edi¬ 
tions, without being charged with the odium oi 

* An heroic poem by Renh Rajiirt, a Jesuit, printed in 
1674 . 

claiming 
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claiming what has been put out by Editors much 
abler than himself; he therefore would acquaint the 
publick, that he had no hand in publishing the fol¬ 
lowing books, which in some newspapers have been 
advertized under his name; viz. SophocHs Tragoedias; 
Homeri I lias ; Musarum Anglicanarum Analecta; 
Livii Historia ; Plinii Epistolae et PanegyricuS ; 
Conciones etOrationes ex Historicis Latinis^M. M/ 

In 1721 he published “ Batraehoniyoinachia 
Grsec^, ad vetemin Exemplarium Fidein recusa; 
G1 ossa Graeca; variant!bus Lectionibus : Versionibus 
Latinis ; Conimentariis et Indicibus illustrata # 
8 vo. At the end of this volume he added Proposals 
for printing by subscription Musaeus in Greek and 
Latin, for half a guinea; and Rapin's Latin works, 
for a guinea, both in 4to ; Musseus to be comprised 
in twelve sheets, Rapin m fifty. But neither of 
these were ever committed to the press, from want 
probably of sufficient encouragement. 

In 1 722, he published “Miscellanea Grtecontm 
aliquot Scriptorum Carolina, cum Yersione Latina 
et Xotis/ 1 4to ; and in 1724, at the request of Dr. 
John Freind, at whose ex pence it was printed, com¬ 
piled an index to the works of A retan is, to accom¬ 
pany the splendid folio edition of that author which 
appeared from the Clarendon press in 1723. This 
index is introduced by a short Latin preface. 

In 1725 he published an excellent edition of 
Anacreon in 4to,’ of which 110 more than 100 copies 
were printed, and the few errata in each copy cor¬ 
rected by his own hand, A second edition, of the 
like number, was printed in IJ4L with six copies 
on fine writing paper. 

In 1726" he published A Petri Fehti Medici Pan- 
siensis in tres priores Aretad Cappadocis Libras 
Coqt-mentarii, nunc prim urn editi,” 4to. This 
learned Commentary was found among the papers 
of Gnevius. 

x $ Of Vf’lilcb vol. I, p. 199, 
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From 172S to 1732 he was employed in publish¬ 
ing- (( Martnorum ArundelHanorum, Seidenianorum, 
aliorurnque Acatlemise Oxoniensi donatorum, una 
cum Commentariis et Indice; Editio Secunda *" 
folio ; to which an Appendix” was printed in 1733) 
of which see under those years. 

The Life of Robert Stephens in Latin, revised and 
corrected by the author, with a new and complete 
list of his works, is prefixed to the improved edition 
of R. Stephens's Thesaurus, 4 vo!s. in folio, 1734. 

In 1736 appeared “ Antique lnscriptiones duas,” 
folio; being a Commentary on two large Copper 
Tables discovered near HeracJea, in the liay of Ta¬ 
re ntu 111. 

In I73S were printed, at the Hague, “ Grtecte 
Linguae Dialecti in Scholae Regise Westmonas- 
teriensis Usum recogniti Opera Mich. Maittaire. 
Praefationem et Appendieem ex Apoilonii Dyscoli 
Fragment© inedito addidit J. F. Reitzius.” Mr. 
Maittaire prefixed a Dedication of this volume to the 
Marquis of Granby, and the Lords Robert and George 
Manners, his brothers ; and a new Preface, dated 
3 cal. Octob. 1737. This was again printed at Lon¬ 
don in 1742. 

In 1739 he addressed to the Empress of Russia a 
small Latin Poem, under the title of “ Carmen Epi- 
nicium augustisshnae Russornm Imperatrici sacrum.” 

His name not having been printed in the title-page, 
it is not so generally known that he was Editor of 
Plutarch’s “ Apophthegmata, 1741,” 4to. 

The last publication of Mr. Maittaire was a volume 
of Poems in 4to, 1742, under the title of “ Senilia, 
sive Poetica aliquot in Argument is varii Generis 
Tentamina.” 

It may be worth mentioning also,that Mr.Baxter’s 
dedication to his “ Glossurium Antiquitatum Bri- 
tannicaruni” was much altered by Mr. Maittaire. 

He died August 7, 1747, aged 79. There is a 
good mezzotinto print of him by Faber, from a 

* Secunda is not to be understood in respect to MaUluire, but 
to the Marbles. 

painting 
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painting by B. Dand ridge, inscribed, “ Michael 
Maittaire, A. M. Amicorum Jussu.” His valuable 
library, which had been fifty years collecting, was 
sold by auction by Mess. Cock and Langford at the 
close of the same year, and the beginning of the fol¬ 
lowing, taking up in all 44 nights. Mr. Cock, in 
his prefatory advertisement, tells us, “ In exhibi¬ 
ting thus to the publick the entire library of Mr. 
Maittaire, I comply with the will of my deceased 
friend ; and in printing the catalogue from his own 
copy just as he left it (though, by so doing, it is the 
more voluminous), I had an opportunity not only 
of doing the justice I owe to his memory, but also of 
gratifying the curious.” I scarcely need add that 
the printing of it was committed to the care of Mr. 
Bowyer : but shall take this opportunity of observ¬ 
ing, that the present mode of compiling Catalogues 
of celebrated Libraries for sale, so much more la¬ 
conic than that practised in the middle of the last 
century (except when Mr. Samuel Paterson exerted 
that talent of cataloguing for which he was particu¬ 
larly distinguished), cannot possibly do equal justice 
with the antient mode, either in a literary or pecu¬ 
niary view. 

Mr. Maittaire very justly prided himself on the 
very useful but laborious talent he possessed as an 
Index-maker : to which his very excellent editions 
of the Classicks bear ample testimony ; as does also 
the Index to his “ Annales Typographic *.’* 

* On this subject he addressed the following letter : 

"Epiitola D. Mich. Maittaire ad D. F. Deb Maizeaux, in 
quft Indicia in Annales Typographicos Methodus explicatin'. 8cc. 
Clarissimo Doctissimoque YIro, Petro Des MaiseauX, R. S, S. 

P.S.D. Mich. Maittaire. 

“ Nostra inter libros, vir eruditissime, priruiim nata est, et 
deiuceps adolevit famitiaritas. Jurat meminisse, quanta cum 
voluptate ego, merus in librariJ Pauli taillint cele- 

berrimi non it a prideni bibliopole officinh, codices chm typo- 
graphorum turn authorum antiquitate venerandos vnanibus avid is 
tecum et cum aliis tui similibus piXoSiSxm; et q>iXo\iyon versaudo, 
tempus otiosum tefelli, et lucro apposui. Milii indb exarserat 
desiderinni de rebus illis non nihil char tis illinendi; et in Annales 
Tapographicos is tarn, quam ex fsequeutatil Ijbroruju observations 
'V 0Li IV. 0 a con-ftieram. 
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He possessed a reputation that few have attained ; 
ami was honoured by the friendships of so many men 

corraserani, supelleetilem conjteidndi : non quod campum tam 
Jaik paten tem f&lculii med denied posse, messemve tam uberem 
in horreolnm meum eogi, putaverim ; $fd ut specimen quantu- 
lomcmique exhiberem, et quoddam compingerem chart opbv- 
Jac'ium h peritioribus augend urn 5 qub qnivls posset, quicquid 
rarias oCcurrerit, in memoriae subsidiuni reponere. I)iu sane 
est, ex quo hoe saxtim volvo t opaque prater spem paulalim 
inciemendim ccpit j cuiqnc annum, ant plus eo, dmitaxat des- 
finayeram, decenn&li obsidione vLxdtim potuit expugnati Ad 
metas tandem, quas design avi, penmen cram ; emu. labor em all tun 
animadvert i exantiandum. Opus quippe, quod in septan * jam 
Tomosex multiplier materhc fhrragine intumuerat, postulabat 
Indicem: sine quo facile prsevidebam tot am, quam impend cram 
hacterms, operam, si non omnino periissc, at certb Jectoribus 
(quorum commotlis consulere potibs qu&m suo oleo parcere edi- 
tores omdes oportcret) mi nils utilcin futuram. Milii calcar ad- 
movil exempium vhi lab ore, doctrm&, judicio, omnigen&quc 
Uteniiurll eximii Jo. Alberti labrioii ; cry us maxima in Steratos 
timnes merita, teque est infra vires meas, digue satis laudare, ac 
icqiiare. Yir ille in libronim notitia oxercitatMsimus, postqiiam 
totldcm Gnecsc Bibliothecae ialumina, quot Philippics Cicero, 
cqnscripsisset, tan t is labor]bus exndatis se non defunctum cxisti- 
nuuit, piiusquam Indicem eoplosissmiuni pertrtili artiftcio con- 
texturn adjecisset. fas sit mibi, vii i praestantissimi alioniinqUe 
rnultorum emtem lab or is gen ere illustrium, quos nominal im 
memoraudi hie Iocub non est, vesiigiis pro breyi mea* facultatis 
modulo insist ere, Moras interim (qusc ml hi non minus, quam 
ijafi, sunt admodimi molests) mdigmtur BibHopoJa. Remm 
verb nostranim ctirsuin hand parum taardavit et suspend it prali, 
tub quo feudant Annales, longinquitas, Si enim turn procul non 
abesset, singuli (utl excudebantur) Quaternionos ad me poluis- 
sent transmitti s negotiv onus par t kndat im di visum hmnexis levins 
meubuisset, et expeditiiis processisset; cujus moles tola simul 
et semel ingruens me Umtum non obruit. Vt nmi nc forte, 
quoniara id expectatione (qme diLatiouem mmhnb gentium pa- 
titur) lentius precedit, ignaviae insimuler ; visum cst in ante- 
cessum te certum facere, qualcm velim a me expectes Indicem : 
ut, cum sc bis, quiim operosum mtUi insist al pensum, haec tar- 
ditas et procrastmatio iniuus odioaa babeatur. Index, quern 
molior, non nuda tantum libromn authonimqne nomina com- 
plectetur j sed titulos, quantum at! brevem notitiam sufBciaf, 
declarabit; et quo loco annoque, per quem typngraphum, nec- 
non quit volumipis ibrmi libri proebermt, indigitabit. Paidum 
itaque cst, quod intersit aut diiferat b praecedentibus Annalium 
Catalogis hie Index ; nisi qubdin illis iibri juxta annorum, in 

* Duo Postvcmi, quif)Q& aropliafiimum ad prlores Supplementum conti- 
uoliir, janidlu eseusi, uni cum ladice protUbunt 
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of real eminence* that it is no wonder the fine en¬ 
graving of him was jussu Avuconim, as it is inscribed. 

hoc juxta Alphabet! seriein 5 in ittis singular umuscujusque libri 
edittones (id enim .requi rebat tern pus, quo evulgabantur, diver- 
sum) dispertitse, in hoe omnes sub unum co-nspectum collects^ 
sistantur * m illis rei queesitm indagatio sit non adeb prompts, 
in hdc statim obvia - in illis memoria locis varils distrahatur, in 
h 6 c per compendium rebciatur. Porrb cbm Typographic® His¬ 
toric ratio exigat frequentissimam rei literari® virortimque in 
regioni bus diversis literatorum mentionem, in Indiee reperiet 
lector compen diarias Typographortim pracsertim, et alionim 
subinde, qui bonamm lilerarum studio et culture ffc&igncs suas 
ad Typographiani promovendam symbolas certatiin contulerunt, 
vitas ' copi&mque reruin eddem pertmentium, quas Eujus Epis- 
tolse non est sigillatim emimerare, miscellaneam, Preeterea 
quoniam turn in singulos, dum conbeiebantur et imprimebantur, 
annalium tomos multa irrepsemnt errata (humanum est, et om¬ 
nium maxima meum, errare), quae demceps per otium eorri- 
gendij relegendo et diligeotibs hand absque tuft saepe et ami- 
corum in Imjusmodi rebus versatorum ope examinando, fuit po- 
tcstas; turn post impresses, nova plmirna et mihi prius incog¬ 
nita sese ultro obtulerunt, ant mecurn fuerunt aliunde commu- 
nicata j non pauca item obscura et dubia clariorem lucem bri£m- 
que ccrtiorem acceperunt 5 ilia omnia, asterisks aut obelis 
distincta, Indici (qui ex recenti materia* accessionc bet multb 
auetior) so is quaeque locis inserentur. Denique ne lectori, cui 
vacaverit aut lihucrit omnia minutatim pcrquirere, sure in eta hsec 
reruitt in Indice expositio non satisiaciat ] eum unique ad tomos 
singe Los irnmems cujusque paginae lintieque adjunctus remitted 
Habes jam, vir peritissime, met totius Indicis prospect um j nec 
difbcilis erit conjectura, quantum lab oris in hujus construc- 
tionem sit insumendum 5 quantum tsedii devorandum ; quantum 
temp oris in materib, tarn sicc& (ut 1 tadlcam) aridftqvie et ingratSl, 
eonterendum ; quot Alpbabetomm diagrammata et 

ttmSivufa&ft si dialectic^ loqui liceat] describenda, antequam 
uni versus iste apparatus in unius alphabet! ordinem, qualem 
(quoad per me potest) servare mihi constitution est, digeratur. 
At mihi videor te incrcpantem and ire et mclamantem, O he jam 
satis estj ohe —Id pro niUilominus amici importunitati indulgeas, 
ut ha*c diutiiLs te taritisper detmeat Epistola, dum uiuim, ex 
quo reliqua omnia a:stimes, exemplum proferam* Fiat hoe, sine, 
in Cicerone, summo 1 II 0 Latinte eloqueiitiEe pfincipe, specimen, 
Ciccronis opera omnia Integra, 

erne Commentaries, 

„ A r . I continue anti oitjuii ^se- 

cum CommentaniB,) de disposita . 

Eadenij es AldiuA Oihcini ^ singula diversia in Bvq, 

o oS Operum 


) per varies typographos 1 
divers is locb, formis ; 
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The Duke of Rutland had one portrait of him, and 
Sir Richard Ellis another. Mr. Maittaire possessed 
all the good qualities that can interest; and in his 

Operum partes complures, diverts arm is ringolse : 

in 4to, apud Michaelem Vascosanum : 

Joan, Lodoicmn Tiletaimm , 
Franciscum Gryphium; 
in Svo, apud Simonem Colinreum : 

Aliquot in fol. apud Mich. Yascosanum : 

in Svo, et I2mo, apud Franc. Gryphium: 

in 4 to, et Svo, apud Sim. CpHiueum : 

in 4to, apud Jodocum Badium : 

in fol. 4 to, et Svo ; apud Joannem Roigny : 

in fol. 4to, Svo, et I$mo, apud Rob. Stephanum: 

in BvOj apud Franciscutn Stephanum : 

in 4to, et Svo, apud Carolum Stephanum : 

in Svo, aputl Henricum Stephanum * 

in l$mo, apud Mamertum Patissomim t 

in 8vo, apud Rob. Stephanum j uni ore m, 

Antoniura Stephanum i 
in 4to. et 8vo, apud Gu lie] mum Morel! um r 
in 4 to, apud Adrianum Turnebmn, 

Joannem Benc-natum, 

Federieum MoreUum : 
in 4to, et Sva, apud Claudium Morelium i 
in 4 to, ex officinA Joannis Libert, et Cramoisiani. 

Singular ibux hjsce editionibus expositis - f quas, partim ob 
famam diligentiAmque Typographerum, partim ob Typorum 
elegantiam, nee mmhs bo quod raribs occurrant, nosti curiosia 
in pretio semper futese ; pergo ad 

Ciceronianomm operum portiones singulas: sink 
Commentariis; aut cum Commentariis; prout b 
prim A Typographic origine, per varios passim typo- 
graphos, variis annis, locis, fonnis lucem aspexerunt : 

Rhetorics : Orationum : 

Epistolanim : Philosophic. 

Ciceronianomm Operum Index octodecim paginas in 4to ma¬ 
nuscript as implet. 

Satis tibi nunc (nisi fallor) esse eompertum spero, quk am mi 
intenti pertinaciA, qnkm assiduo et longo labore opus sit, ut tot 
res variae, tarn fuse lateque dissipate, conquirantur j conqui- 
iitc adunum caput reducantur, et ordinc commodo disponantur; 
demum, unk s»pe plus vice, manu (nam non eA sum dignitate, 
ut amanuensi utar) me A describantur 5 antequain exemplar ac- 
curatum praeto commit ti possit. Ones in hdc aiduo opere pro¬ 
gresses fecerim, ipse testis oedatus fiiistL Non est acutissimi 
(fateor) ingenii, non altissiime eruditionis. Indices ctmtexere. 
Majorem tamen nil molestiam editori, nil lectori utilitatem 
alert j cdmquec ei cujuslibet uecessitasexipsiiis u till tale oriatur. 
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religion was equally orthodox and zealous; in tem¬ 
per he was modest and unassuming; despising the 
pride of learning, yet fond of friendly intercourse; 
respectable at Westminster ; and, if possible, more 
so in his private academy; a strict regard to ho¬ 
nesty, content with a mediocrity of circumstance ; 
he loved the shade, better than the blaze of the sun ; 
but his fame could not be concealed, that spread, 
abroad as well as at home *. 

Mr, Beloe, in his remarks on the Editio Princeps 
of Homer, which he considers, for beauty and 
splendour, not to be inferior to any of the Greek 
Poets printed in the fifteenth century, says: “ It 
becomes me to affirm that I have derived the most 
satisfactory information from Maittaife, whose 

et in e£ktem consistat ; quidni affirmem nihil ferh esse magis ne- 
cessarium ? Non itaque sum soUicitus, quantiUo esse ingemoj 
quhm parum emditione videar 'valere, dum literatorum com- 
modis quomodoeunqtie inservmm. In construendis asdibus, ope- 
rarius bajulusquej non mi nils architecto prodest* Sub anni 
proximo clapsi finem, in linn a adeo me aihixit valetudo, ut vita 
prop h in dlscrimen addueeretur. Tunc tamen minime cessavi ; 
et id de me tibi qrrmibusque pcrsuasissimuin volo, me nunquam 
cessaturum, donee mearn hanc opeDam reddidero literal is gratam 
et utilem , quodqitc instituij quifcm cito per rei difficultatem 
meamque valetudinem licebit, ad jinem nemini magis quim* mi hi 
opt a turn perduxero. Vale, Vir digmssune j nnhique et mci* 
conatibuSj pro more tuo, ikycre perjge. 

Ex Museolo, Kalendis Jrniiis, cioiocc-xxxi-” 

*** The Author of the Aimale* Typographic^ finding a complaint made 
by the persons who have already bought the preceding volumes in large 
paper, that ilr, Humb&j't will not let them have the last, futdy printed, in 
the same large paper, unless they buy over again wliat they have already 
bought, thinks himself obliged to declare, that he has no hand in this pro¬ 
ceeding, and that he himself U it sufferer by it; having been refused to have 
more than two copies in large paper for his own use, though he had bargained 
far four; for which four Mr- Humbert was to be paid, as he 1 ms been for the 
two. The Author besides is sorry to find the title which he had prefixed to 
this Supplemental volume, altered. Therefore, in order to gratify such per¬ 
sons as iiavo already purchased the foregoing volumes in large paper; it is 
proposed, that, if they who have purchased the same, will be pleased to 
send their names to Mr. Provost, and the number can answer the charges, 
this Supplemental volume shall be printed for them in large paper at the 
same price as the others have been sold- It is besides advised, that th* 
Index to all the volumes (now ready for the press ) shall also be printed here 
very soon, without farther delay ; of which Index no copies iu large pa pci: 
shall La printed, but such as shall be subscribed for. 

See Bower’s His twist LUercma, vol. II. iOl, and voh IV, 4IS, 

* ! See Noble's Continuation of Granger^ J Up. 295 . 

work. 
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work, now of great rarity, is so intrinsically valuable, 
that no Writer on these subjects can proceed with 
security or confidence without his aid. Indeed, it 
may be asserted of Maittaire, that he laid the foun¬ 
dation of this branch of knowledge.—Maittaire, who, 
unlike the generality of Bibliographers, is not con¬ 
tented with giving a dry and accurate description of 
the book before him, but improves us by his learn¬ 
ing, and interests us by his taste, is elevated almost 
to rapture when speaking of this first Homer. 
e Milan,’ he observes, c and Venice, had some reason 
to be proud, as having produced the first Greek 
books ; but Florence could not bear to be outdone 
(erubuit vinci), and accordingly produced what 
made ample amends for her delay. What had hi¬ 
therto been done in Greek typography might be 
said to resemble slight skirmishings before a great 
battle ; for what is a single sheaf compared with the 
fulness of the harvest ? What is the Grammar of 
Lascaris compared with the Homer of Florence ? 
Whilst other Cities were making feeble and imma¬ 
ture efforts on the threshold, as it were, of Learning, 
Florence, by one mighty effort, arrived at once at 
the summit, and produced what defied all competi¬ 
tion.’ He then proceeds to expatiate on the neatness 
of the type, the splendour of the paper, and other 
distinguished excellencies of the work. Many fine 
copies of this superb book are to be found in this 
country. The finest is that in the collection of Earl 
Spencer, which appears to be on tqrgepMfr. The 
Bishop of Rochester, and .my learned friend Hr. 
Ttaine of the Charter-house, have also noble copies. 
A copy on vellum is in the National Library at 
Paris, which was brought thither from Venice or 
Florence a few years since. The volume containing 
the Odyssey, &c. on vellum is in this country, and 
was in the valuable collection of Mr. R.Heathcote 
Some Letters by Maittaire may be seen in Bal¬ 
lard's Collection in the Bodleian Library: where 
see also Rawlinson’s Athenae Oxonienses, 72, 

* Beloe’s Anecdotes of Literature, vol. III. 
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Tliis excellent Prelate was born at Griinley in 
Worcestershire, about 1640, and educated in gram¬ 
mar and classical learning at Westminster school, 
where he was a king’s scholar. From thence he be¬ 
came a student of Christ-church in Oxford, in 
1656*, where he took his degrees at the regular 
times ; and distinguished himself above his contem¬ 
poraries by his superior knowledge in philosophy, 
mathematics, Greek and Homan antiquities, and 
the Oriental languages. 

In 1672, he became chaplain to Morley bishop 
of Winchester ; and not long after to Archbishop 
Sheldon, who begged that favour of the Bishop of 
Winchester, and in 1675 gave him the rectory of 
Lambeth, and afterwards the precentorship of Exeter. 

In lf>77, he commenced D. D. and the same year, 
being madealmoner to the Princess ofOrange, he went 
over to Holland, where, at the request of her Royal 
Highness, he regulated her chapel according to the 
usage of the Church of England. Alter one year’s 
attendance, he repassed the sea, in order to com¬ 
plete his marriage, the treaty for which had been set 
on foot before his departure. 'This done,he went back 
to her Highness, who had obtained a promise from 
hi pi to that purpose ; but, after a stay of about eight 
months, she consented to let him return home. 

In 1680, he was offered the divinity-professorship 
at Oxford, which he declined ; but was made king's 
chaplain about the same time. 

In 1(185, by the king’s command, he attended 
the Duke of Monmouth, and had much free conver¬ 
sation with him in the Tower, both the evening 
before, and the day of 1ns execution. Phe following 
year he took a share in the Popish Controversy, ami 
wrote a treatise, which will be mentioned present 
with his works. 

In 


* tVnocVs Fasti, vol. II. 
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In 1691, he succeeded Dr. Sharp in the deanery 
of Canterbury. As he never made the least applica¬ 
tion for preferment, Oueen Mary surprised him with 
this offer, when the King her husband was absent 
in Holland. He was made chaplain to their Ma¬ 
jesties the same year. 

In 1698, when a preceptor was chosen for the 
Duke of Gloucester, though both the Royal Parents 
of that Prince pressed earnestly to have Hooper *, 
and no pretence of any objection was ever made 
against him, yet the King named Bishop Burnet 
for that service. 

In 1/01, he was chosen prolocutor to the 
Lower House of Convocation ; and the same year 
f was offered the Primacy of Ireland by the Earl 
of Rochester, then Lord Lieutenant. The year 
after the accession of Anne to the throne, he was 
nominated to the bishopric of St. Asaph. This he 
accepted, though against his inclination; and in 
half a year after, receiving a like command to re¬ 
move to that of Bath and Wells, he earnestly re¬ 
quested her Majesty to dispense with the order, not 
only on account of the sudden charge of such a 
translation, as well as a reluctance to remove, but 
also in regard to his friend Dr. Kenn, the deprived „ 
Bishop of that place, for whom he begged the 
Bishopric. The Queen readily complied with 
Hooper s request; but, the offer being declined by 
Kenn, Hooper, at his importunity, yielded to become 
his successor. He sat in the see of Bath and Wells 
twenty-four years and six months ; and, Sept. 6 , 

17Si7, at the advanced age of 90, died at Barkley in 
Somersetshire, whither he sometimes retired; and 
was interred, in pursuance of his own request, in 
the cathedral of Wells, under a marble monument 
with a Latin inscription. 

Besides eight Sermons, he published several books 
in his life-time, and left several MSS. behind him, 
some of which he permitted to be printed. The 

* Boyer’s History of Queen Anne, in that year. 

following 
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following is a catalogue of both : 1. “ The Church 
of England free from the Imputation of Popery, 
1 (jS2 " 2. “A fair and methodical Discussion of 
the first and great Controversy between the Church 
of England and the Church of Rome, concerning 
the Infallible Guide : in three Discourses.” The two 
first of these were licensed by Dr. Morrice, in 1687* 
but the last was never printed; 3* “ The Parson's 
Case under the present Land-tax, recommended in 
a Letter to a Member of the House of Commons, 
idS9}” 4- “A Discourse concerning Lent, in two 
Parts. The first, an Historical Account of its Ob¬ 
servation ; the second, an Essay concerning its 
Original. This subdivided into two Repartitions, 
whereof the first is preparatory, and shews that most 
of our Christian Ordinances are derived from the 
Jews ; and the second conjectures, that Lent is of 
the same Original, 16’,945 • A Paper in the 
“ Philosophical Transactions for Oct. 1C99, entitled, 
‘A Calculation of the Credibility of Human Testi¬ 
mony 6. “ New Danger of Presbytery, 1737;” 
7, u Marks of a defenceless Cause ? 8. “ A Nar¬ 
rative of the Proceedings of the lower House of Con- 
vocation, from Feb. 10, 1700, to June 25? 1701, 
vindicated t). u De Valentinianorum Haeresi con¬ 
jee tnrae, quibas illius origo ex ^Egyptiaca Theologia 
dedueitur, 17H 10* “ An Inquiry into the State 

of the Antient Measures, the Attic, the Pom an, 
and especially the Jewish, ith an Appendix, con¬ 
cerning our old English Money and Measures of 
Content, 1721 ;* II, u De Patriarchy Jacobi Be- 
nedictione Gen. 40? conjectur®,’* published by the 
Rev. Mr, Hunt of Hart-hall in Oxford, with a pre¬ 
face and notes, according to the Bishop s directions 
to the Editor, a little before his death. 

The MSS. before mentioned are the two fol¬ 
lowing: 1. u A Latin Sermon, preached in 10^ 2, 
when he took the degree of B. D. and 2- A Latin 
Tract on Divorce.’* A beautiful edition of ms 

whole Works was published at Oxford, 1757* ^°\ 10 * 
*■ ; „ under 
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under the super in tendance of Dr. Thomas Hunt, 
canon of Christ Church. 

The following Character of Bishop Hooper was 
printed in “Mist’s Journal” soon after his decease: 

« MR. mist, Somersetshire, Oct, 11, 1723. 

“ According to the character you have in the 
world, it might be expected that you should have 
done justice to the memory of a late Prelate, and 
not barely have told us that Bishop Hooper was 
dead, without leadihg us into some of the most 
beautiful scenes of his life and actions. 

‘■'As this Prelate was the last of Queen Anne's pro¬ 
motion, and the most remarkable*for his affection 
to the Church of England ; so I must tell my friend 
Mist, that his character would have made a shining 
figure in his Journals, and atoned for the tediousness 
of twenty little stories concerning the bribery and 
corruption of a paltry Corporation. 

t! What you have omitted, shall be my province 
to attempt; not at length, but in miniature ; with 
a design only of preserving gratitude in the minds of 
those he has obliged, and of exciting imitation in 
such as shall succeed him in the Episcopal office. 

£< As the generality of readers are desirous to know 
something of the birth, life, and preferments of a 
great man ; so I shall briefly inform them, that Dr, 
Hooper was born in Worcestershire, educated in 
Westminster-school, elected from thence a student 
of Christ Church, and proceeded regularly through 
all his degrees in the University of Oxford. He was 
successively chaplain to Bp. Morley and Abp. Shel¬ 
don, and presented by the latter to the rectory of 
Lambeth, and the precentor ship of Exeter. Upon 
the marriage of the Princess Mary with the Prince 
of Orange, he was appointed one of her chaplains, 
and went with her into Holland ; and after the Re¬ 
volution, was promoted, by her interest, to the 
deanery of Canterbury. Whilst he was in this post. 
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he was unanimously chosen Prolocutor of the Lower 
House of Convocation, and became a zealous defender 
of the rights and privileges of the English f Fresbyters. 
Upon the accession of Queen Anne to the throne, 
he was first advanced to the Bishoprick of St Asaph, 
and afterwards translated to the see of Bath and 
Wells. Here it was, that he was received with the 
universal applause both of the Clergy and Laity, and, 
by the future conduct of his life* verified that saying 
of his master Busby, * That Dr Hooper was the 
best scholar, the finest Gentleman, and the corn- 
pletest Bishop, that ever was educated in Westminster 
school 

“ Under this threefold notion, I shall beg leave to 
give you an imperfect draught of this eminent Pre¬ 
late, and to enlarge so far upon his virtues, as the 
compass of your paper will allow me, 

“ As to his learning, it was not smattering and 
superficial, but solid and universal ; and no man 
can doubt of this, who had ever the happiness of his 
private conversation, or the pleasure of perusing his 
public writings. His talents were so great in every 
distinct part of knowledge, that the masters of each fa¬ 
culty have thought their profession to be the Bishop's 
peculiar study. The Lawyer might suppose him 
bred to the bar, and conversant in nothing but 
Statutes and Reports. The Casuist might think 
his whole time spent in Canonists and Schoolmen ; 
and the Divine, in Fathers and Councils. The 
Antiquary might tie him down to MedaLs and 
Charters, and "the Linguist fancy him always poring 
upon Lexicons, or else the several Eastern languages 
could not be so familiar to him as Latin and Greek* 
The Philosopher found no science out of the reach 
of his comprehensive Genius ; nor the masters ot 

* After this, what reliance can be placed on Dr- Burnet, who 
describes him as reserved, crafty, and ambitious j 1 * as dissatis¬ 
fied with his deanery, because he thought he deserved tu be 
raised higher? “This boy,” said the Disciplinarian, ‘yi s the 
least £avoared in features of any in the school, but he 'Mill be the 
most extraordinary of any of them.” See more of him in Noble a 
Contmuation of Granger, voL III, p- 77* _ 

Polite 
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Polite Literature, any graces in the Classics which 
had escaped his observance. Yet, in all these several 
attainments, his surprising excellency was, that the 
variety of Learning did not distract his thoughts, nor 
the intenseness of study sour the facetiousness of 
his humour. He so tempered the crabbedness of 
the Matheinaticks with the politeness of the Orator, 
the legends of the Rabbins with the fidelity of the 
Fathers, and the occurrences of modern Histoiy 
with the transactions of antiquity, that he was as 
delightful in his conversation, and as entertaining in 
his friendship, as he w-as profound in his knowledge, 
and ornamental in his life. 

“ The next posture I am to view Bishop Hooper 
in, is as a Gentleman. And here his accomplish¬ 
ments were so great, as not only to excel those of 
his own profession, but to be a match for such as 
had made conversation and ceremony their sole and 
ultimate study. Little would one have thought that 
the travels of this great man were confined to a 
clownish part of the Low Countries, when he knew 
the manners of the whole world, and had transcribed 
into his own practice whatever was really valuable in 
the most polite Courts of Europe. It is observable, 
that much study makes men pettish and morose, 
that a recluse life is an impediment to conversation, 
and that Learning itself is imperious and dogmatical; 
but, in the Prelate before us, ail these acquisitions 
had the quite contrary effects. His study was to 
promote good manners ; his retirement, to make a 
more glorious appearance; and his learning, to pro¬ 
pagate affability and condescension. The private 
course of his life would force any one to confess, 
that he was far from affecting popularity, or doing 
any thing for noise and ostentation; but his ap T 
pea ranee was so venerable, his conversation so en¬ 
dearing, and his demeanour so uncommon, as to 
render him the most popular and noted Prelate of 
his order. 

cc But, in the midst of these civilities and accom¬ 
plishments, it is still remarkable, that the gravity 

of 
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of the Bishop kept the ascendant of the Gentleman; 
and that his principles were too stiff to bend to any 
company. His zeal and integrity were inviolable, 
and truth was never lost in a crowd of words ; his 
sincerity was no sufferer by his complaisance ; nor 
was the Courtier too hard for the Christian. Such 
a learned and accomplished person must be accept¬ 
able to any Diocese ; and we have the less reason to 
wonder at his growing character, if we consider the 
wise rules and uncommon maxims by which he con¬ 
ducted his life. He looked upon himself as married 
to his Diocese ; and, notwithstanding his numerous 
acquaintance, and extended friendships in other 
parts of the kingdom, he confined his preferments 
to his own children, the residing Presbyters of his 
proper district. Nepotism had no share in his 
favours ; and relations were kept at a distance. The 
laborious Clergyman would find himself surprized 
into a preferment, whilst he was sweating at his 
dutv, and combating with schism. The modest 
and" humble man would be dignified in his obscurity, 
without the fatigue of attendance, or the formality 
of a petition. The care of his parish was the best 
recommendation of a pastor to this vigilant Prelate, 
and the continuance in his duty the most obliging 
requital that could be made him. Where the ser- 
vice was great 5 and th.6 congregation numerous* 
some marks of distinction were certainly placed, and 
the minister was seasonably advanced, to secure an 
higher reverence to his person, and a kinder ac¬ 
ceptance of his labours. His frequent complaint 
was, the want of more preferments for a numerous, 
an indigent, and a deserving Clergy; and. instead 
of stocking bis Cathedral with relations, and filling 
the pulpit with party and faction, be broke the neck 
of the strongest combinations, and left nothing but 
sound doctrine in his diocese, and the blessing oi 
peace and unanimity amongst his Clergy. 

u Pray God we may always continue in the same 

posture that he left us, and may have no reason to 
1 make 
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make that complaint upon the decease of our spiritual 
father, which Pliny did upon the loss of his friend ; 
Amisi vita; mens reeiorem , amisi ducem, et vereor 
ne posthac negligentius vivam. 

“ I know, Mr. Mist, the compass of your paper ; 
or else I could add a thousand things about the in- 
tellectual capacities of this great Prelate, who, like 
Moses, had no dimness in his understanding, no 
abatement of his natural force and youthful wit, at 
the uncommon period of 90 years, 

“ It ts probable that some other person, who is under 
greater obligations to bis Lordship than myself, and 
better acquainted with his private and public designs, 
may, in due time, give a larger account both of his 
natural and acquired endowments. 1 have confined 
my remarks to my own knowledge, and made my 
observations upon his moral and relative perfections, 
and looked back with comfort and pleasure upon the 
fixed and stated rules of his government in his dio¬ 
cese ; for here we all partook of his goodness, his 
clemency, his candour, and paternal indulgence. 
Every one had the favour of a son, the access of an 
equal, and the reception of a friend. No angry 
looks did intimidate the petitioner, no tedious for¬ 
malities protract business, nor any imperious officers 
insult the Clergy. 

c Heu Pi etas! Heu prlsca Jides !’ 

C( As long as Religion shall lift up her head, and 
Learning retain a sense of gratitude, the memory of 
this great and good man shall be blessed; and 
nothing shall be able to hate him, but vice; nothing 
to traduce his character, but envy ; and nothing to 
insult his ashes, but faction. 

“ This is what 1 thought fit to communicate to you 
upon this subject, and if you shall esteem it worthy 
of the Publick, and honour it with a place in your 
paper, you will oblige many of this diocese, and 
none more than Orthodoxus,” 
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No. XVII. 

REV. JOHN LAURENCE. (Vol. I. p. 344 .) 

This eminent Naturalist was admitted of Clare-- 
hall, Cambridge; B. A. 1G8S ; M. A. iui)2. He 
was presented to the rectory of Yelvertcift in Nor¬ 
thamptonshire in 1703 ; where, in three years, he 
improved a garden of 35 yards square, the soil a wet 
white clay, so that it produced some of the choicest 
fruits. In 1751 , he was presented to the rectory of 
Bishop’s Weremouth, co. Durham -, and was after¬ 
wards a prebendary of Salisbury. 

“ This Divine published a new' system of Agri¬ 
culture, and a complete body of Husbandry and Gar¬ 
dening; but did not teach others without under¬ 
standing the subject from practice, as too many 
have attempted. He had raised a fine collection of 
trees, which, it was said, bore fruit not inferior to 
those in Languedoc. Naturally hospitable and be¬ 
nevolent, lie had great pleasure in presenting a rich 
desert to his (fiends. I do not know a more plaa- 
sing or healthful occupation than Agriculture and 
gardening, occupations so compatible with the life 
of a Rural Clergyman. Mr. Laurence wisely remarks 
of Gardening, that it is the most wholesome exer¬ 
cise, being ad ruborem, non ad sudor era. It is such 
an exercise as studious-men require: less violent 
than the sports of the field, and more so than fishing. 
It is, in fine, the happy medium. Millar, how¬ 
ever, has superseded his labours, who lived in the 
days of greater experience, in a spot, the centre of 
general knowledge, and whose sole occupation was 
Horticulture; Laurence, .when it was just rising 
into estimation, yet his merit was considerable. He 
resided at a great distance from the capital; I believe, 
at Bishop’s-Weremouth from 1721 till his death, 
May 18, 1732. He did not, it is ^evident, give 
more time to his fields and his gardens, than a good 
priest ought; for he is said to have written several 
moral tracts, which, I presume, were on religious 

subjects. 
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subjects, and recommendatory of the Christiati 
virtues 

Hie fourth edition of his “ Clergyman and 
Gentleman’s Recreation,” printed in 1716, was 
a thin Svo, in two parts : 

I. “The Clergyman’s Recreation: shewing the 
Pleasure and Profit of the Art of Gardening.— 

‘ Quare agite, A proprios gen era tun discite cult us, 

Agricolce, fra c (usque feros moliite colendo.’ Vnte;. Geor. 

II. “ The Gentleman’s Recreation ; or, the Second 
Part of the Art of Gardening improved : containing 
several new Experiments and curious Observations 
relating to Fruit-Trees ; particularly a new Method 
of building Walls with Horizontal Shelters. Il¬ 
lustrated with Copper Plates. 

* Si quid not isti rectius istis, 

Candidus imyierti; si non, his utere mecum.’ Hon 

To the whole was added, by way of Appendix-}*, “A 
new and familiar Way to find a most exact Meridian 
Line by the Pole Star ; whereby Gentlemen may 
know the true Bearings of their Houses and Gar¬ 
den-Walls, and regulate their Clocks and Watches, 
&c. ; by Edward Laurence, Brother to the Author 
of this Book.” 

Such an amiable simplicity, so much candour, 
and such a vein of pleasing morality, runs through 
the whole of Mr. Laurence’s book, as makes it both 
highly entertaining and instructive ; and well would 
it be for the best interests of themselves and society, 
if many who have the means, would employ their 
leisure hours as innocently and as profitably as this 
venerable Author hath done. 

* Noble’s Continuation of Grander, vol. IIT. p* 114, 

f At the end of this Appendix is affixed the following advertise¬ 
ment ■ fi Lordships surveyed* and maps drawn of the same ■ 
timber measured and valued., with other artificers' work, and 
dialling in all its parts, performed by Edward Laurence, brother 
to the Author of this book, He is to be heard of, when in Lon¬ 
don, at Mr. Sencx’s at the Globe* in Salisbury-court,—N f B. 
In winter, and at such times as he is not surveying, gentlerien 
may have their sons or daughters taught accompts at their own 
houses, after a natural, easy* and concise method, with (he us & of 
theglobes and maps, and all other useful parts of the mathematic ks/' 
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To some copies of Mr. Laurence's work is added, 
a third Treatise, called, “The Fruit Garden Ka- 
lendar ; or, a Summary of the Art of managing the 
Fruit Garden ; teaching in order of time what is to 
be clone therein every Month in the Year. Containing 
several new and plain Directions, more particularly 
relating to the Vine. 

< Re Jit Horticolas labor actus in ovbem ; 

Atque acer turns venientem estendit in annum, ^ 

Perscquitur Vitem attondens finjjiique putando.' 

Vine, Georg, lib. ii. 

To which is added, an Appendix of the Usefulness 
of the Barometer, with some short Directions how 
to make a right Judgment of the Weather* 1 
This tract is dedicated “ To the most High, 
Puissant, and most Noble Prince Henry, Duke, 
Marquis, and Earl of Kent, Stc. 1 . 

Some curious “ Observations concerning > ane- 
oated Greens, by Mr. Laurence, wei e annexed 
to «The Lady’s' Recreation, by Charles Evelyn, 
Esq. 1 / 17 ” 

Mr Laurence’s son, of both his names, was of Clare- 
hall, Cambridge; B. A. 1726 ; M. A. 1732; elected 
lecturer of St. Rennet, near the lloyal Exchange, 1 732 ; 
afterwards rector of Little Thurrock, in Essex, 1 7 4 o _ 4 
(resigned 1760); rector of High Roding in that 
county 17C4; and elected by the parishioners rector 
of St,*Mary Aldermanbury, London. He married, 
lst 5 the daughter of a London bookseller (c[u* his 
name ?) by whom he had a son, in the Army ; 2d, 
Mrs.Spencer, whose sister was wife of Robert Ding- 
ley esq. Mr. Laurence inherited his lathers taste 
for gardening, particularly in the article ol Sowers; 
and till he became resident in London, amused 
himself and friends with an annual exhibition of 
the finest bulbs, blown in water. He was the 
fniher of the City Clergy, and 111 the early part ot 
his life had been a popular preacher. He died 
April 9 > 179 L his SSth y ear ' 

Vol. IV. P ** 
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SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 

(Vol. II. p- 147 i vol. V. p. 165.) 

v Mr. Samuel Richardson was born in 1689, 
in Derbyshire; bnt in what particular town has 
not been ascertained. “My father,” he says, in a 
letter to a friend, “ was a very honest man, de¬ 
scended of a family of middling note in the county 
of Surrey; but which, having for several genera¬ 
tions a large number of children, the not-large pos¬ 
sessions were split and divided, so that he and his 
brothers were put to trades; and the sisters were 
’ married to tradesmen. My mother was also a good 
woman, of a family not ungenteel; but whose father 
and mother died in her infancy, within half an hour 
of each other, in the London pestilence of 1665 -— 
My father’s business was that of a joiner, then more 
r distinct from that of a carpenter than now it is with 
us. lie was a good draughtsman, and understood 
’ architecture. His skill and ingenuity, and an un¬ 
derstanding superior to his business, with his re- 
, markable integrity of heart and manners, made 
* him personally beloved by several persons of rank, 
among whom were the Duke of Monmouth and the 
first Earl of Shaftesbury, both so noted in our Eng¬ 
lish history; their known favour for him having, on 
the Duke’s attempt on the Crown, subjected him to 
be looked upon with a jealous eye, notwithstanding 
he was noted for a quiet and inoffensive man, he 
thought proper, on the decollation of the first-named 
unhappy Nobleman, to quit his London business, 
and to retire to Derbyshire, though to his great 

detri- 
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detriment; and there I, and three other children 
out of nine, wgre bom # ” 

ft appears ? from his own statement; that from his 
earliest youth he had a love for letter-writing. 
When not eleven years old, he addressed a letter of 
reproof to a widow of near fifty, occasioned by her 
over-strained pretences to religious zeal. We find 
also that he was at the same tune a general favourite 
with the iadies > both young and old 

His father intended him for the Church ; but/ 
to use his own words, c< while I was very young, 
some heavy losses having disabled him from sup¬ 
porting me as genteelly as he wished in an education 
proper for the sacred function, he left me to choose, 
at the age of fifteen or sixteen, a business, having 
been able to give me only school-learning 

Mr, Richardson, it is generally admitted, had no 
acquaintance with the learned languages but what 
an education in the grammar-school of Christ’s 
Hospital afforded; his mind, like that of Shak- 

* Mi'S. BarhaukTs “ Biographical Account” of Mr. Richardson, 
prefixed to six volumes of his t£ Cora^&pondeiice" in 1804, p.xxix. 

f “ As a bashful and riot-forwan! boy, I was an early favourite 
with all the young' women of taste and reading in the neighbour¬ 
hood, Half a dozen of them, when met to work with their 
needles, used, when they got a book they liked, and thought I 
fchould* to borrow me to read to them: their mothers sometimes 
with them; and both mothers and daughters used to be pleased 
with the observations they put me upon making.—X was not 
more than thirteen, when three oF these young women* un- 
known to each other, having an high opinion of my taciturnity* 
revealed to me their love-secrets, in order to induce me to gi v a 
them copies to write after, or correct, for answers to their lov era 
letters $ nor did any one of them ever know that 1 was the se¬ 
cretary to the others. 1 have been directed to chide; and even 
repulse, when an offence was either taken or given ; at the 
very time that the heart of the cinder or repulser was open be¬ 
fore me, overflowing with esteem and affection 3 and the fair 
repulser, dreading to be taken at her word, directing this word, 
or that expression to be softened or changed- One, highly gra¬ 
tified with her lover's feivour, and vows of everlasting love, ha* 
said, when 1 have asked her directions, f X cannot tell you what 
to writej but (her heart on her lips) you cannot write too kindly. 

All her fear was only, that she should incur slight for her kindness. 

Bid, p. xxxviii. ' J Ibid. p. xxxii. 
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speare, being much more enriched by nature and 
observation, 

In J 706' he was bound apprentice to Mr. John 
Wilde, a printer of some eminence in his day; whom, 
though a severe task-master, lie served diligently 
for seven years. He afterwards worked as a journey¬ 
man and corrector of the press for about six years, 
when he, in 1713, took up his freedom, and com¬ 
menced business on his own account, in a court in 
Fleet-street; and filled up his leisure hours by com¬ 
piling Indexes for the Booksellers, and writing Pre¬ 
faces, and what he calls honest Dedications. 

Dissimilar as their geniuses may seem, when 
the witty and wicked Duke of Wharton (a kind 
of Lovelace), about the year 1723, fomented the 
spirit of opposition in the City, and became a mem¬ 
ber of the Wax-chandlers Company, Mr. Rich¬ 
ardson, though his political principles were very 
different, was much connected with, and favoured 
by him; and printed his “True Briton*,” published 
twice a week. Yet he exercised his own judgment, 
in peremptorily refusing to be concerned in such 
papers as he apprehended might endanger his own 
safety, and which accordingly did occasion the im¬ 
prisonment and prosecution of those who were in¬ 
duced to print and publish them. 

. Through the interest of his excellent friend, the 
Right Honourable Arthur Onslow (whom he had 
frequently the honour of visiting at Ember Court), 
he was employed in printing the first edition of the 
“Journals of the House of Commonsof which he 
completed XJX.V 1 Volumes. He also printed from 
1 73 d to 1“37 a newspaper called “The Daily Jour¬ 
nal;’ and in 173§ “ The Daily Gazetteer." 

His “ Pamela,” the first work in which he had an 
opportunity o! displaying his original talents, was 

* It appears by the original edition* that Mr. Richardson 
printed no more than six numbers ; and it seems highly probable 
that the sixth (June 21, 1728) was written by himself, as it is 
much in hist manner, * 

pub- 
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published in 1741 ; and arose out of a scheme pro¬ 
posed to him by two respectable Booksellers (Mr, 
Rivington and Mr. Osborne) of writing a volume 
of “ Familiar Letters to and from several Persons 
upon Business and other Subjectswhich he per¬ 
formed with great readiness; and in the progress 
of it was soon led to 1 expand his thoughts in the two 
volumes of the “ History of Pamelawhich appear 
to have been written in three months*. This first 
introduced him to the literary world; and never 
was a book of the kind more generally read and 
ad mired-f-. It was even recommended from the 
pulpit, particularly by Dr.SIocock, of Christ Church, 
Surrey, who had a very high esteem for it, as well 
as fur its Author. It is much to be regretted that 
his improved edition, in which much was altered, 
much omitted, and the whole new-modeled, has 
never yet been given to the puhlick|, as the only 
reason which prevented it in his life-time, that 
there was an edition unsold, must long have ceased^. 

* See Aaron Hill’s Letters, in his Works, vdl. II. p. 998. 

f This must be understood of the hrst and second volumes 
onlv, of which fine editions were sold in one year. 

+ The French translation of it (see vol. II. p. 147) was under¬ 
taken by ihe consent of Mr. Richardson, who furnished the trans¬ 
lator wijth several corrections. It was in two volumes. I2mo. 

( After this article was first written, Proposals were circulated, 
“ for printing and publishing a correct, uniform, and beautiful 
edition of those celebrated and admired pieces, written by the 
late Mr. Samuel Richardson, intituled, 'Pamela, or Virtue re¬ 
warded;’ ' The History of Miss Clarissa Harlowe;’ and 1 'Die 
History of Sir Charles Graudison.’ To which will be added 
anecdotes of the Author, with Ins head elegantly engraved, a 
critique on his genius and writings, and a collection of letters 
written by him on moral and entertaining subjects, never before 
published. By William Richardson [his nephew, and successor 
in the print!iig-oilice"]The whole was intended to be com¬ 
prised in Twenty Volumes octavo, to be published monthly at 
Four Shillings a Volume. But the design proved abortive. 
Whilst the present sheet, however, was passing through the 
press (in March 1S11) a complete Edition, in XIX Volumes 
(with a Life by the Rev. E. Mankin, M.A.) is advertized by 
Mr, Miller of Bond-street. 

The Proposals above alluded to were drawn op by his nephew^ 
from whom, on my applying to him tor information respecting 
Mr, Richardson, I received the following answer: 

(( Dear 
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Highly as his reputation as an Author was raised 
by “Pamela V he acquired, and very justly, still 

“ Dear Sir, Strand, May 13, 17S0. 

t€ The inclosed copy of Proposals (which for some private rea¬ 
sons have not yet been made public) will best explain my mo¬ 
tives for declining to make toy alterations or additions to the 
printed Paper herewith returned. Indeed, Sir, I wish 1 could, 
consistently with my plan, have complied with your request.— 
The booksellers have been so partial and unkind in their total 
neglect of me for many years, that I am determined, should 1 
meet with encouragement, not only to reprint, with coiTections > 
all my Uncle’s pieces, but those likewise of other distinguished 
writers. I am certain. Sir, of having your ready pardon fur not 
complying with your request. 1 scarcely think you could have 
asked any other favour in my power that I would not with plea¬ 
sure have granted 5 being, with great truth and regard. Sir, 
Your most obedient and faithful humble servant, 

Wm. Richardson ” 

* Mr. Aaron Hill, in a letter to Mr. Mallet, who supposed there 
were some traces of Hill'S band in Pamela, says, Upon my 
faith, I bad not any (the minutest) share in that delightful 
Nursmy of Virtue. The sole and absolute author is Mr. Richard* 
aon 1 and such an author too be is, that hardly mortal ever 
matched him, for his case of natural power. He seems to move 
like a calm summer sea, that swelling upward, with unconscious 
deepness, lifts the heaviest weights into the skies, and shews no 
sense of their incumbency* He would, perhaps, in every thing 
he says or does be more in nature than all men before him, but 
that he has one fault , to an unnatural excess, and that is mo¬ 
desty [Hill’s Works, vol. II* p* 221]." In a letter to Mr. Rich¬ 
ardson, after endeavouring to divert him from a melancholy 
train of thought he had fallen into in 1748, from lt the death of 
a relation emphatically nearf Mr. Hill proceeds, 0 Arc you to 
hope no end to this long, long nervous persecution ? Rut it is 
the tax you pay your genius! and 1 rather wonder you have 
spirits to support such mixture of prodigious weights ! such an 
effusion of the soul, with such confinement of the body ! than 
that it has constrained your nerves to bear your spirits' agita¬ 
tion [Ibid. p. 277],“ Many other of this gentleman's let¬ 
ters are filled with commendations of Mr. Richardson and his 
writings; and from one of them 1 shall copy a complimentary 
epigram to this ingenious printer : 

ff When noble thoughts with language pure unite, 

To give to kindled excellence its right. 

Though unencumber'd with the clogs of rhyme, 

Where tinkling sounds, for want of meaning, chime. 
Which, like the rocks in Shannon's midway course, 

Divide the sense, and interrupt its force; 

Well may we judge so strong and clear a rill 
Flows higher, from the Muses sacred Hill," 

Hsb. 
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higher fame, in 1747 i hy his “ Clarissa which 
was honoured with a Preface from the pen of the 
very learned Mr. Warburton (see vol.V. p. 599). 

Mrs. Pilkington, in her Memoirs, vol. II. p. 238, having been 
directed to the house of Mr. Richardson, to receive a small sum 
of money, thus gratefully describes the visit: “As I had never 
formed any great idea of a printer by those 1 had seen in Ireland, 

1 was very negligent of my dress, any more t han making myself 
dean; but was extremely surprised, when I was directed to a 
house of a veiy grand outward appearance, and had it been a 
palace, the beneficent master deserved it. 1 met a very civil 
reception from him; and lie not only made me breakfast, but 
also dine with him and his agreeable wife and children. After 
dinner he called me into his study, and shewed me an oulei he 
had received to pay me twelve guineas, which he immediately 
took out of his escrutore, and put into my hand; but when I 
went to tell them over, l found 1 had lour teen, and iupposmg 
the gentleman had made a mistake, 1 was for returning two of 
them ; but he, with a sweetness and modesty abnost peculiar to 
himself, said, he hoped I would not take it ill, that he had pre¬ 
sumed to add a trifle to the bounty of my friend. I really was 
confounded, till, recollecting that I had read 1 Pamela, and been 
told it was written bv one Mr, Richardson, I asked him, whether 
he was not the author of it? He said, he was the editor: I 
told him, rny surprize was now over, as I found he had only 
given to the incomparable Pamela the virtues of his own worthy 
heart When he reads these lines, as read them I am certain he 
will, even for the writer's sake, let him reflect, that at least ius 

bread was not' scattered cm the water. 

* The Earl of Corke, in a MS letter to tbs late Rev. John Dim- 
combe, savs, “ Mr. Richardson draws tears from every eve. It 
is impossible to take up his works without quitting the thoughts 
of every thing else, and travelling with him wherever he pleases 

Dr. Dodd, in his « Dav in Vacation/ mentions him thus . 
fi Ah } Dfuncombe], now where art thou Blest indeed 
In converge with the man the world admires. 

Every re* der will confess the propriety ot what is said o this 
gentleman, when 1 tell them the person here meant is the truly 

amiable Author of Clarissa." Dr . Dodd* , , , 

The Abbe Prevost gave a version of Clarissa into French j 
but rather an abridgment than a translation. It was ^erwarda 
rendered more faithfully by Le T oumeur. ^vo, savs, mid 
trulv, tliat Clarissa required some softening to adapt it to _ th 

more delicate taste of the French. It ™'J■ ai d 
German, under the auspices of the celebrated Dr-Hall t , mid 
into Dutch bv the Rev. Mr. Stinstra, author of A P^oral 
Letter against Fanaticism," translated mtn English by Mr, 
Rimius. ‘'With this learned Foreigner Mr. Richardson afterward^ 
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His next and last grand work was with the pro¬ 
fessed view to describe a good man*; which was at 

carried on a correspondence (Mr. Stmstra writing in Latin, 
which was interpreted to Mr. Richardson by some of his literary 
friends), and invited him to England, which his attendance an 
an aged mother obliged Mr- Stinstra to decline. See in the 
Collection of Mr. Hughes's Letters,’voL II. p. 2, a letter from 
Mr, Dim combe to Mr, Richardson 3 who is very justly styled by 
the editor “The great master of the heart, the Shakspeare of 
Romance.” 

The following epigram on Clarissa, by the late David Gra¬ 
ham, esq. fellow of King's college, Cambridge, has all the sim¬ 
plicity of the Greek epigrammatists \ 

ff This work is Nature's ; every tittle ir/t 
She wrote, and gave it Richardson to print," 

Mrs, Montagu's elegant compliment, in Lord Lyttelton's ft Dia¬ 
logues of the Dead, between Plutarch—Charon—and a Mo* 
dern Bookseller," turns nearly on the same thought “It 
is pity he should pritiJ any work hut life own,” says Plutarch to 
the Bookseller j who had just before observed that in two charac¬ 
ters drawn by a printer, that of Clarissa displays “ the dignity of 
heroism tempered by the meekness and humility of religion, a 
perfect unity of mind, and sanctity of manners - M and that of 
Sir Charles Grancuson, " a noble pattern of every private virtue, 
with sentiments so exalted as to render him equal to every public 
duty/* 

The vetoes annexed to the fourth edition of Clarissa were by 
the Rev. John Buncombe, the friend to whom 1 was originally 
indebted fur a considerable part of these strictures and memoir" 
Dr, Johnson, in his Biographical Preface to Rowe's Poems, 
observes, " The character of Lothario jeems to have been ex¬ 
panded by Richardson into Lovelace, but lie has excelled his 
original in the moral effect of the fiction. Lothario, with gaiety 
which cannot be bated, Land bravery which cannot be despised, 
retains too much of the spectator’s kindness. It was in the 
power of Richardson alone to teach us at once esieem and de¬ 
testation, to make virtuous resentment overpower all the bene¬ 
volence which wit, and elegance, and courage, naturally excite ; 
and to lose at last the hero in the villain/* 

* Mrs. bheriilan, on publishing the “ Memoirs of Miss Sidney 
Biddulph,” took an opportunity of “ paying the tribute due to 
exemplary goodness and distinguished genius, when found united 
in one person, by inscribing these Memoirs to the Author of 
Clarissa and Sir Charles Grand!sun." 

£f In Dr Wart on's Essay on Pope's Genius, p. 2S3 t 284, is the 
following elogium : “Of all representations of madness, that of 
Clementina in the History of Sir Charles Grandlson is the most 
deeply interesting. 1 know not whether even the madness of 
Lear is wrought up, and expressed by so many little strictures 
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first intended for the title of his book; but which 
he changed to that of * c Sir Charles Grahdison,*’ and 
published it in 1753. 

of nature and genuine passion. Shall l say it is pedantry to 
prefer and compare the madness of Orestes in Euripides to this 
of Clementina ?" 

Mr. Sherlock, the celebrated English Traveller, bestows whole 
letters in commendation of Richardson, <( The greatest effort of 
genius that perhaps was ever made was forming the plan of Clarissa 

Harlowe,". 11 Richardson is not yet arrived at the fullness 

of his glory.".« Richardson is admirable for every species 

of delicacy; for delicacy of wit, sentiment, language, action, 

every thing/'.“ His genius was immense. His misfortunb 

was, that he did not know the Aniicnts. Had he but been ac¬ 
quainted with one single principle, 1 Omni supercacmim pteno dc 
per tore manat 1 (all superfluities tire); he would not have satiated 
his reader as he has done. There might be made out of Clarissa 
and Sir Charles Grandison two works, which would be boll) the 
most entertaining, and the most useful, that ever were written. 

, , . . , His view's were grand* His soul was noble, and his heart 
,was excellent. He formed a plan that embraced all human na¬ 
ture. His object was, to benefit mankind. His knowledge of 
the world shewed him that happiness was to be attained by man, 
only in proportion as fie practised virtue. His good sense then 
shewed him that no practical system of morality existed; and 
the same good sense told him that nothing but a body of mora¬ 
lity, put into action, could work with efficacy on the minds of 
youth, Sermons and essays, experience shewed him, were inef¬ 
fectual, The manner of them was dry and uninteresting to 
young people ; and arguments addressed to what b weakest in 
youth, to their unde standings, he clearly perceived, were without 
effect. He saw farther, that example was the great point which 
formed the young; and he saw that man was composed of pas¬ 
sions and imagination its well as of understanding, I hose were 
his general principles; and upon those principles he icasoned 
thus: Mankind is naturally good, for it is rare to meet young 
people with bad hearts, A young man then coming into the 
world wishes to be perfect. But how shall he learn? I he 
world is a bad school; and precepts scattered up and down in 
books of morality are of little use. An example would form 
him ; but where 'is it to be found ? None exists, 1 will then 
create one for him. I will set before him a model of perfection. 
The more he imitates it, the more perfect he will he; the more 
perfect he is, the happier he w ill be. As be reasoned upon man, 
so he reasoned upon woman. He aimed at no less than bestow¬ 
ing felicity on the generation he saw rising before him, and op 
every one that was to succeed it. And had he not had powers 
to accomplish this aim, his wish was so grand, so noble, and ot 
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Soon after the first appearance of these volumes 
he was under the disagreeable necessity ot laying 

such si superior order of benevolence, that that alone would have 
entitled him to immortality, I had almost said canonisation. 
But such is the perverseness and weakness of mankind, that 
what constitutes Richardson's greatest merit, is considered by 
many as a capital defect in his conception. Ihey object that 
such a woman as Clarissa, and such a man as Sir Charles Gran- 
dison* having never existed, the author has created palpable 
chimeras, and consequently his creations are useless and unaf- 
fecting. How consistent are the reasonings of men! century 
after century, and country after country, have vied with each 
other in praising the work and the author of the Venus of 
Medici, Yet this work must be universally allowed to be farther 
from Nature than Richardson's Clarissa, No woman ever came 
near the beautv of this statue y yet, has that diminished the merits 
of the Author ? Has he not always been, and is he not hourly 
and justly admired for the ingenuity of his idea, though this 
idea is totally barrai of profit to the world ? Not so with 
Clarissa: she must profit every female that beholds her, though 
the whole of these two imaginary beings did evidently never 
exist, yet so great has been the mastery of these uncommon 
artists, that there is not a particle in the composition of the 
statue, nor a trait in the character or conduct of the heroine* 
that can be said to deviate in the minutest degree from the pre¬ 
cise line of nature and of truth, Richardson has done no more 
than animate the Venus of Medici. The Grecian sculptor had 
created, of every creature s best, a marble body : the English 
writer created equally, of every creature's best, a soul, a mind, a 
genius for that body. The writei-s of England excel those 

of all other nations in the pathetic 3 and Richardson in this point 
is, I think, superior to all his countrymen. He makes one cry 
too niuehj ami by a vcTy singular talent, peculiar to himself 
alone, he fills our eyes almost as often by elevated sentiments as 
he docs by tender ones. He abounds with strokes of greatnesa, 
sometimes in the actions and sometimes in the sentiments of his 
characters, which raise the reader's soul, and make tire tear of 
genertsity spring into^his eye he knows not whence, It 

is injuring Richardson to quote a trait of pathos from him, 
when he has whole volumes'which it is impossible to read w ith¬ 
out crying and sobbing from beginning to end. I fed for the 
injustice that is done this Author, who, 1 will venture to assert, 
is second to no man that ever wrote. It is astonishing, how¬ 
ever, how many men of parts 1 have met with who r.peak of him 
with contempt. Most of them, it is true, have condemned him 
without reading him; and they have condemned him because lie 
is a writer of Novels or Romances, What is a name ? What sig¬ 
nifies how a work is called; whether it is a Romance, a Novel, a 
Story, or a History ? No matter for the titles examine the work. 

Does 
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before the publick “ r Fne Case of Samuel Richard¬ 
son, of London, Printer, on the Invasion * of his 

Does it grapple the attention (to use Shakspeare's expression) 
with hooks of steel ? does u move, does it elevate, does it en¬ 
lighten, does it amuse ? These are the points to be enquired 
into, and not how it is called. 1 have known many other clever 
people, who have dipped into Clarissa, and who hold it and its 
Author very cheap. Some of these men have gone through a 
volume or two, others have read a number of letters here and 
there, have then formed their opinions of its merits, and thrown 
away the book. Richardson's object was not to write a volume, 
or a letter; it was to make a Work. If the entire Work be not 
examined, it is impossible to judge it. I !e built a palace. The 
stair-ease is too high 3 if it had fewer steps, it would be better. 
One tires sometimes before one gets to the head of it. But go 
on; enter into the apartments 3 observe their distribution, their 
proportion, their ettkiij see their ensemble; examine their whole j 
and then answer if ever there was an edifice equal to it for beauty, 
grandeur, sublimity, and magnificence ? There never was in any 
countrv. The introduction into the story of Clarissa is a lee tie 
too Jong; but when you pass that, there never was a story 
equally interesting, or equally attesting; and 1 assert, without 
dread of being contradicted by any man of taste and talents 
who reads it through, that there does nut exist, in the universe, 
a work equal to it for wit, sentiment, and sense.” 

" Richardson, with a display of must astonishing genius in 
most captivating language, has done still more mischief in an¬ 
other way. Putting by the puritanical Pamela, which holds out 
every thing but propriety, the villain Lovelace, which character 
a very great Critic Ijfl*. falsely called a hero, but which eveiy 
man in his senses must allow to be a vile and dastardly bravo; 
and his outrageously virtuous Clarissa, who plans her own 
misery, and is only a heroine in situations impossible for a wo¬ 
man to be placed in without her consent, were bad enough in 
him. But how have they si tees appeared, turned out of hand 
by botchers and coblers, who have incongruously eked out their 
own rotten materials by the worst parts of tins writer, for they 
could neither taste nor imitate the best, which writer after all, 
inimitable as he was, would have been unread but for his sin- 
gdlarity." Sherlock'* Letters of an English Traveller. 

0 Airs. Chapone, in her " Q$e to Health,” has this apostrophe ; 

« Hast thou not left a Richardson unbicst > 

He woos thee still in vain, relentless maid ; 

Tho* skilVd in sweetest accents to persuade. 

And wake soft pity in a savage breast: 

Him Virtue loves, and brightest Fame is bis. 

Smile thou too. Goddess, and complete his bliss V 

* "The Editor of ‘ The History of Sit Charles Grandison’ had 
intended to send the volumes of it, as he did those of f The 

History 
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Property in the History of Sir Charles Grandigon, 
before publication, by certain Booksellers in Dub¬ 
lin which bears date Sept. I4 ? 1753. 

History of Clarissa Harlowe/ to be printed in Ireland, before he 
published them himself in London. Accordingly, when he had 
printed off so considerable a part of the work, as would have 
constantly employed the press to which he purposed to consign 
them, he sent over \% sheets of the first volume to Mr. George 
Faulkner; intending to follow it with the rest, as opportunity 
offered. He had heard an Irish bookseller boast, some years ago. 
That he could procure, from any printing-office in London, 
sheets of any hook printing in it, while it was going on, and 
before publication; and Mr. Faulkner cautioning him on thb 
subject with regard to this work, he took particular care to pre¬ 
vent, as he hoped, the effects of such an infamous corruption, as 
it must be called, since it could not be done but by bribing the 
journeymen or servants of the London printers. He gave a strict 
charge, before he put the piece to press, to ail h;s workmen and 
sonants, as well in print (that it might the stronger impress 
them), as by word of mouth, to be on their guard against any 
out-door attacks. Thb was the substance of the printed caution 
which he gave to Jiis workmen, on this occasion : r A bookseller 
of Dublin has assured me, that he could get the sheets of any 
book from any printing-house in London, before publication, i 
hope I may depend upon the care and circumspection of my 
friends, compositors and press- Men, that no sheets of the piece 
1 am now putting to press be carried out of the house; nor any 
notice taken of its being at press. It is of great consequence to 
me. Let no stranger be admitted into any of the work-rooms. 
Once more, 1 hope 1 may rely on the integrity and care of all my 
workmen—And let all the proofs, revises, &c, be given to Mr. 
Tew ley [his foreman] to take care of.' He had no reason to 
distrust their assurances; most of them being persons of experi¬ 
enced honesty; and was pleased with their declared abhorrence 
of so vile a treachery, and of all those who should attempt to 
corrupt them. Yet, to be still more secure, as he thought, he 
ordered the sheets, as they were printed off, to be deposited in a 
separate warehouse ; the cat e of which was entrusted to one, on 
whom he had laid such obligations, as, if he is guilty, lias made 
his perfidy a crime of the blackest nature.—Peter Bishop, whose 
business was to read proofs to the Corrector, and to employ his 
leisure hours in the warehouses ; and who (and no other person) 
being entrusted with the sheets of f Sir Charles Grandison, 1 as 
wrought off; and to lay-by three sheets of each of the twelves edi¬ 
tion, and one of she octavo, for Mr. Richardson's sole use; had an 
opportunity, which no other man, however inclined, could have, 
to perpetrate this baseness. Mr. Richardson, on suspicions too 
well-grounded, dismissed Bishop from his service; and, after he 
was gone, having reason to suspect Thomas KiUingbeck, one of 
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The transaction, on the part of the Irish book¬ 
sellers, was infamous in the extreme; for they ac- 

the compositors, as the confederate of Bishop, and by whose 
means, he hav ing worked some years in Ireland, it was easy for 
him to manage this piece of treachery; and Killiogbeck, cm ex¬ 
amination, gave him cause to strengthen his suspicions; yet 
asserting his innocence; he proposed to him the said Killingbeck 
to draw up himself such an affidavit as he thought he con hi 
safely take, to exculpate himself. Killingbeck made poor ex¬ 
cuses and pretences ■ but, at last, took till the next rooming lo 
draw it up. The next morning he told Mr. Richardson, that he 
was advised not to draw up such an affidavit ■ and gave such 
evasive reasons, as induced every body to believe him guilty. 
Upon tins, Mr. Richardson discharged him from his service. 
He left his house, pretending he would draw up something, as 
desired; but never since came near it; and is now applying for 
work elsewhere. Since writing the above, Mr. Richardson Inis 
received a letter from Bishop, on occasion of some Mend of his 
advi&ing him to an ample confession; and to depend on that 
forgiving temper which he had before experienced; in which, 
among other avowals of his innocence, he thus expresses himself : 

4 1 never gave Mr. K, one sheet of Cmmdison; and be must have 
stole them out of the warehouse; for, upon recoiled ion, the 
key of the bridge-warehouse [in which were the first live volumes], 
for the con veil iency of Arthur [the principal warehouse keeper), 
who keeps his cloatlis there, hung upon a naif, in die one pair 
of stairs warehouse; and any person putting his arm through an 
opening in the wainscot, and standing on the stairs, may easily 
reach it [a great negligence, at least, in Bishop, after such 
warning, and repeated caution] : And *tis not itnpossible but 
Mr, K. might see me take the key from thence, and make use of 
it at a proper opportunity. If he proves to be the villain (adds 
Bishop), as i have great reason to think he will, by refusing to take 
an oath, I hope proper care will be taken to hinder his escajre, 
&cf—! f Bishop should be innocent (against other presumptions, 
from which he will hardly be able to clear himself) it cannot but 
be observed, that the cause given to suspect unguilty persons is 
not one of the least mischiefs that attend the baseness of such 
cruel and clandestine invaders. 

“ Having three printing-houses, he had them composed, and 
wrought, by different workmen, anti at his different houses; and 
took such other precautions, that the person to whose trust he 
committed them, being frequently questioned by him as to the 
safety of the work from pirates, as frequently assured him, that 
it was impossible the copy of any complete volume could be come 
at, were there persons in" his house capable of being corrupted to 
attempt so vile a robbery. What then must be his surprise, 
when intelligence was sent him from Dublin, that copies of a 
considerable part of his work had been obtained by three different 

per- 
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tually published a cheap edition of nearly half the 
Work before the Author himself had published a 

persons in that city; and that the sheets were actually in the 
press ? The honest men published their own names, in three 
different title-pages, stuck up in Dublin, in the following words ■ 

* Dublin t Aug. 4, 1753. Speedily will be published, The History 
Of Sir Charles Grandison. In a Series of Letters published from 
the Originals, by the Editor of Pamela and Clarissa, in seven 
Volumes* Dublin; Printed by and for Hemy Saunders, at the 
Corner of Christ Church-Lane/ The second: 'Jug. 4 ih, 1*53. In 
the Press, The History of Sir Charles Grandison* (as in the other). 
'Dublin: Printed by Jolm Exshaw, on Cork Hill/ The third : 
'Dublin, Jug. 4th, 17b3. in the Press, and speedily will be 
published. The History of Sir Charles Gran&ison 1 (as in the two 
others). ' Loudon: Printed for S. Richardson :* [vile artifice!} 
'Dublin: Reprinted for Peter Wilson, m Dame-Street.' The 
Editor had convincing proofs given 1dm, that one of these men 
had procured a copy of a considerable part of the Work in octavo; 
another in duodecimoand that they were proceeding to print 
it at several presses* Terms having been agreed upon between 
Mr. Faulkner and tiie Editor, in consideration of the preference 
to be given him (one of which related to the time of publishing 
the Dublin edition, that it might not interim: with the appear¬ 
ance of the London one) Mr* Faulkner, in consequence of the 
successful corruption, signified to the Editor, that it was need¬ 
less to send him any more than the 12 sheets he had sent him; 
and that he had obtained a fourth share of these honourabh con¬ 
federates; But that (to procure this grace, as is supposed) he 
hud been compel led, as he calls it, to deliver up to them, to print 
by* the copy of the 12 sheets aforesaid, which had some few cor¬ 
rect ions in them, which occurred on a last revisal ■ but which are 
of no moment with regard to the history; though possibly this 
zuurthtj confederacy may make use of those lew corrections in 
thoie 12 sheets, in order to recommend their surreptitious Edi¬ 
tion as preferable to that of the Proprietor, Of what will not 
men be capable, who can cornipt the servants of Another man 
to betray and rob their master; The Editor, who had also 
great reason to complain of the treatment he met with in hb 
4 Pamela,' on both sides the water, cannot but observe, that 
never was work more the property of any man, than this is his. 
The copy never was in any other hand; he borrows not from 
any other author: The paper, the printing, entirely at his own 
expence, to a very large amount - returns of which he cannot 
see in sevei'&L months; yet not troubling any of his friends to 
lessen his risque by a subscription : the work, thus immorally 
invaded, is a moral work: he has never hurt any man ♦ nor 
offended these: they would have had benefits from the sale, 
which the Editor could not have, being not a bookseller ; and 
he always making full and handsome allowances to booksellers* 

But 
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single Volume in England. He afterwards sent his 
own Edition to be sold'there at a cheap price; but 

But nothing less, it seems, would content these men, than an 
attempt to possess themselves of his whole property, without 
notice, leave, condition, or offer at condition ; ami they are 
hastening the work at several presses, possibly with a view to 
publish their piratical edition before the lawful Proprietor can 
publish his. And who can say, that, if they can get it out be¬ 
fore him, they will not advertise, that his is a piracy upon theirs? 
Yet these men know, that they have obtained the parts of the 
Work they are possessed of at the price of making no less than 
40 workmen, in the Editor's house, uneasy, and some of them 
suspected: of making an innocent man unsafe in his own house: 
of dishonouring him in the opinion of his employers (who, pro¬ 
bably, may not choose to trust their property in the hands of a 
man, who cannot secure his own from intestine traitors) : and 
to the ruin of as many as he shall discharge, as suspectable of 
the baseness ; and whom, in that case, no other master will care 
to employ. These, among others that might be enumerated, 
are the mischiefs to which this vile and rapacious act of clandes¬ 
tine wickedness will subject an innocent man. Since the above 
was written, Mr, Richardson has been acquainted, that his work 
is now printing at four several printing-houses in Dublin, for 
the benefit of the confederacy; viz, two volumes at Mrs. Reiley’e; 
one at Mr. Williamson's; one at Mr* Powell's; one at Mr. M/Cul- 
lochs; and that they hope at Mrs. Reiley's to get another volume 
to print; and are driving on to finish their two volumes for that 
purpose. The work will make seven volumes in twelves 5 six in 
octavo; and he apprehends, from the quantity he himself had 
printed when the fraud was discovered, that the confederacy 
have got possession of live entire volumes, the greatest part of 
the sixth, and of several sheets of the seventh and last; but the 
work being stopped when the wickedness was known, they can¬ 
not have the better half of the concluding volume. He is fur¬ 
ther assured, that these worthy men are in treaty with book- 
sellers in Scotland, for their printing Ills Work in that pail of 
the United Kingdom, from copies that they arc to furnish; and 
also, that they purpose to send a copy to France, to be trans¬ 
lated there, before publication; no doubt for pecuniary consi¬ 
derations; and in order to propagate, to the utmost, tlie injury 
done to one, who never did any to them; and who, till tins 
proceeding, he blesses God, knew not that there were such men 
in the world; at least, among those who could look out in broad 
and open day. It has been customary for the Irish booksellers 
to make a scramble among themselves who should first entitle 
himself to the reprinting of a new English book; and happy 
was he, who could get his agents in England to send him a copy 
of a supposed saleable piece, as soon as it was printed, and 
ready to be published. Ti m kind of property was never con- 
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the invaders of his property were determined to 
undersell him ; and for what he did sell, he could 
not get tiie money. His friends in Dublin expressed 
great indignation at the behaviour of their country - 
men, and endeavoured to serve him in the matter. 
Many letters passed, but to little purpose. This 
affair seems to have vexed Richardson to the heart. 
His reputation was at the highest, the sale of his 
works sure, and he reasonably expected to reap the 
profit of it. 

Notwithstanding, however, those disappointments 
which people in business are liable to meet with *, 

tested with them by authors in England; and it was agreed 
among themselves (i.e, among.the Irish booksellers and printers) 
to be a sufficient title; though now anti then a aharkms found, 
who preyed on his own kind ; as the newspapers of Dublin have 
testified. But the present case will shew to wiiat a height of 
baseness such an undisputed licence is arrived. After all, if 
there is no law to right the Editor and >ule proprietor of this 
new Work (new in every sense of the word), he must acquiesce; 
hut with this hope* that, from so flagrant an attempt, a law may 
one day be thought necessary, in order to secure to authors the 
benefit of their own labours: our does he wish, that even these 
invaders of his property in Ireland may be excluded from the 
benefit of it, in the properly iff any of lifer works to which they 
are, or shall be, fairly and lawfully entitled. At present, the 
English writers 1 nay be said, from the attempts and practices of 
the Irish booksellers and printers, to live in an age of liberty, 
but not of property*, 

ff N, B. 'I bis is not a contention between booksellers of Eng¬ 
land and Ireland, and on a doubtful properLy ; but between a 
lawful proprietor of a new and moral work—and 
Let Messieurs Wilson, Exshaw, and Saunders, reflecting upon 
the steps they have taken, and making the case, their own (for 
they no doubt have servants)—-fill up the blank/' 

* The Clay's Inn Journal of October 13, 1753, enumerates the 
pains, inconveniences, and hardships of eminent authors; the 
variety of anguish and distress to which the extreme sensibility 
of the minds of men of genius renders them liable, the iatigue of 
intense study and painful vigils, the cave and anxiety attendant 
on composition, their dissatisfaction with their own perform¬ 
ances, even after they have pleased every body eke; and then 
justly observes, what an additional load of affliction it must 
bring upon them, to have their property invaded, and to lose, in 
a great measure, the benefit of their labours. The author then 
relates the case of Mr. Richardson; and, after observing, that 
a greater degree of probity might be expected from booksellers, 

on 
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Mr. Richardson’s assiduity and success was gradually 
increasing his fortune. 

on account of their occupation m life, and connexions with the 
Learned, he goes on thus: " What then should be said of Messrs* 
Exshaw, Wilson, and Saunders, booksellers in Dublin, and per¬ 
petrators of this vile act of piracy ? They should all be expelled 
from the Republiek of Letters, as literary Gotha and Vandals, 
who are ready to invade the property of every man of genius. 
Had the Sosii t who were Booksellers in Rome, been guilty of 
such sordid dealings, I am persuaded, they would have been 
mentioned with infamy hv Horace; and it is recent in every 
body's memory, that Curl! underwent many severe corrections 
for conduct of the same nature with that already mentioned* l 
am sony that the Laws of the Land have not sufficiently secured 
to Authors the property of their Works; until that is done, the 
Courts of Parnassus are in the right to take cognizance of this 
fiagrant unpoetic licence, by the following order: 

lf To the Students of Trinity College in Dublin. 

{£ Trusty and well beloved, 

** Whereas Peter Wilson, John Exskaw, and Henry Saunders, 
Booksellers in your City, have, by the arts of bribery and corrup¬ 
tion, obtained the greatest part of f The History of Sir Charles 
Grandison,’ to the great detriment of our favourite son, Mr* 
Samuel Richardson, to whom we have imparted a large portion 
of our ctherial tire, and to whom we have opened the secrets of 
the human heart, with full commission to describe all the feel¬ 
ings of the same ; and whereas we are moved with the highest 
indignation at such an unjustifiable deed, we do hereby enjoin our 
young Collegians, in a collective body, to march to the respective 
houses of the said Peter Wilson, John.Exshaw, and Henry Saunders, 
their bodies to seize, and in solemn procession to proceed with 
the same to the place where William Wood, hardwareman, was 
executed in effigy, and then and there the said persons in a 
blanket to toss, but not till they are dead ; and of this you are 
not to fail under our highest displeasure. Given on Parnassus 
this 10th of October, in the year of the Homcrican ana, two 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-three. By order of Apollo, 


Jonathan Swift, Secretary/' f 


It is a constant practice (we are informed) in Germany, 
France, Holland, and Switzerland, to publish a description of 
such traitors, with their pictures engraved, and send them to all 
the Printing-offices, to prevent masters being imposed upon by 
them, and the journeymen and apprentices will not converse 
with such nefarious villains, nor suffer their dead carcases to be 
interred* Pity, indeed, it is, that some signal and exemplary 
punishment cannot be indicted upon the encouragers of this vile 
treachery, as well as upon the perpetrators, who ought to he 
contemned as the discouragers of public instruction and enter¬ 
tainment, the persecutors and oppressors of genius, and the 
plunderers of the Republiek of Literature, 
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In the year 1755 he was engaged in building, in 
town and in the country. In the country he removed 
from North End to Parsons Green, where he fitted 
up a house. In town, he took a range of old houses, 
eight in number, which he pulled down, and built 
an extensive and commodious range of warehouses 
and printing-offices. It was still in Salisbury-court, 
in the North-west corner, and it is at present con¬ 
cealed by other houses from common observation. 
The dwelling-house, it seems, was neither so large 
nor so airy as the one he quitted; and, therefore, 
the reader will not be so ready, probably, as Mr. 
Richardson seems to have been, in accusing his 
wife of perverseness, in not liking the new habita¬ 
tion so well as the old. “ Every body,” he says, “ is 
more pleased with what I have done, than my wife.” 

He purchased a moiety of the patent of Law- 
printer at Midsummer 17OO, and carried on that 
department of business in partnership with Miss 
Catherine Lintot*. 

He now allowed himself some relaxation from 
business; and only attended from time to time to his 

{ jrinling-offices in London. He often regretted, that 
le had only females to whom to transfer his business. 
However, he had taken in to assist him a nephew, 
who relieved him from the more burdensome cares 
of it, and who eventually succeeded him. He now 
had leisure, had he had health, to enjoy his reputa¬ 
tion, his prosperous circumstances, his children, 
and his friends; but, alas! leisure purchased by 
severe application often comes too late to be en¬ 
joyed ; and in a worldly, as well as in a religious 
sense, 

-When we find 

The key of life, it opens to the grave. 

* After Mr, Richardson's death, his widow and Miss Lintot 
were for some time joint patentees. Miss Lintot was married to 
Henry Fletcher, esq. one of the knights of the shii'e for West¬ 
moreland.—The Patent of Law Printer is now possessed by 
Andrew Strahan, esq, M. P. 

His 
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His nervous disorders increased upon him and 
his valuable life was at length terminated, by a 
stroke of an apoplexy*, on the 4th of July, 17 Gi, 
at the age of 72, 

He was buried, by his own direction, near his 
first wife, in the nave, near the pulpit of St. Bride’s 
church : where a flat stone is thus inscribed : 

“ Here lyetfi interred the body of 

Martha 

the beloved wife of 
Samuel Richardson, 
who departed this life 
January the 25th, 1730-31, 


Here also lie the bodies of 
William and Samuel, two of their sons; 

who died, I the 1 sth day of May, 1730. 

(.Samuel the 5th day of October, 1730. 


Here also lyeth interred the body of 
Thomas Verren Richardson, 
the beloved and hopeful son of 
William Richardson, and nephew of the said 
Samuel Richardson, who departed this life 


* "Young," says his ingenious Biographer Sir Herbert Croft, 
" had occasion for comfort in consequence of the sudden death 
of Richardson. Of Death he says, 

** When Heaven would kindly set us free. 

And Earth's enchantment end. 

It takes the most effectual means. 

And robs us of a Friend.’* 

The same plaintive writer addressed his €f Conjectures on Ori- 
gimd Composition'* to Mr. Richardson ^ who at the time of his 
death was printing the former part of (f Resignation/' in which 
the Poet took occasion of paying the following affectionate com¬ 
pliment to his memory: 

"■ To touch our passions secret springs 
Was his peculiar care; 

And deep his happy genius div'd 
In bosoms of the fair; 

Nature, which favours to the few 
All art beyond imparts, 

To him presen ted, at his birth. 

The key of human hearts." 

a a 2 No- 
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November the 8th, 173®, 
in the sixteenth year of his age. 

Also here lyeth the body of 
Mr. Samuel Richardson, of "this parish, 
who died July the 4th, 1 76), aged 72 years, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Richardson 
died the third of November, 1773 * 
aged 77 years.” 

Mr. Richardson was twice married. By his first 
wife, Martha Wilde, daughter of Mr. Allington 
Wilde, printer (who died in 173]), in Clerken- 
welt, he bad five sons and one daughter; who all 
died young. His second wife (who survived him 
twelve years) was Elizabeth, sister of the late Mr. 
James Leake, bookseller of Bath. By her he had 
a son and five daughters. The son died young; 
but four of the daughters survived him; viz. Mary*, 
married in 1757 to Mr. Philip Ditcher, esq. an 
eminent surgeon of Bath ; Martha, married in 1762 
to Edward Bridgen, esq. F. R. and A. SS.; Anne-}-, 
(who died unmarried) ; and Sarah, married to Mr. 
Crowther, surgeon, of Bos well-court. 

His country retirement, first at Nojth End near 
Hammersmith, and afterwards at Parsons Green, 
was generally filled with his friends of both sexes 

# Mrs, Pi teller survived her husband j and died at Bath, in 
August 17S3* 

t This lady, whom, from the weak state of her health and 
spirits, Mr. Richardson, in his last will, recommended to her 
mother's peculiar care, was the survivor of the whole family. 

| Many of these lie has particularly distinguished, in Im last 
will, by the bequest of a ring; namely, ft the kind Dr, Heberden/' 
Dr. Young, Dr, Delanv, the right honourable Arthur Onslow, 
Mr. George (now lord) Onslow, Miss Talbot, Miss Lintot, 
Mrs .Millar (afterwards lady Grant), Mr. Dyson, Mr.Poyntz, Mr, 
Yeales/Mr. Harwell, Mr. Hat sell,. Mr. Stracey, Mr, Harper, Mr. 
S* Harper, Mr. Chapone, Mr. James Bailey, Mr. John Rivington, 
Mr. William Tewley (his faithful overseer), and eleven other 
names which l do not recollecjt.—In enumerating his friends, 
he appears to have been embarrassed by the multitude which 
occurred to him. " Had I given Rings " he says, ** to all the 
Ladies who have honoured me with their correspondence, and 
whom I sincerely venerate for their amiable qualities, it would, 
even in this last solemn act, 'appear like ostentation, TI 


He 
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He was regularly there from Saturday to Monday, 
and frequently at other times, but never so happy 
as when he made others so, being himself, in his 
narrower sphere, the Grandison he drew; his heart 
and hand ever open to distress. 

In a MS. of the late Mr. Whiston the bookseller, 
which fell into the hands of one of my friends, was 
the following passage: “ Mr. Samuel Richardson 
was a worthy man altogether. Being very liable to 
passion, he directed all his men, it is said, by 
letters; not trusting to reprove by words, which 
threw him into hastiness, and hurt him, who had 
always a tremor on his nerves." I have heard 
nearly the same account from some of his work¬ 
men/ But this, I believe, was not the reason; 
though the fact was certainly true; it was rather 
for convenience, to avoid altercation, and going up 
into the printing-office; and his principal assistant, 
Mr. Tewley, was remarkably deaf. 

Besides his three great Works, he published an 
edition of “iEsop’s Fables, with Reflections and 
“A Volume of Familiar Letters” (p.581); and 
had a share in “ The Christian's Magazine, by Dr. 
James Mauclerc, 1748;” and in the additions to the 
sixth edition of De Foe’s “Tour through Great 
Britain.” 

“A Collection of the Mora! Sentences in Pamela, 
Clarissa, and Grandison,” was printed in 12ino, 

j ^ 

No. 97, vol. II. of the Ramblers, it is well known, 
was written by Mr. Richardson; in the preamble to 
which, Dr. Johnson styles him “an author from 
whom the age has received greater favours, who 
has enlarged "the knowledge of human nature, and 
tauoht the passions to move at the command of 
Virtue.” 

“Six original Letters upon Duelling,” written 
by Mr. Richardson, were printed, after his death, 
in “The Literary Repository, P- 227. 

Rich- 
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Richardson has been often compared to Rousseau; 
and Rousseau was one of his professed admirers. 
In his Letter to D’Alembert, speaking of English 
Romances, he says, "These, like the people, are either 
sublime or contemptible. There never has been 
written in any language a romance equal, or ap¬ 
proaching to Clarissa.” But the esteem was not 
reciprocal: Mr. Richardson was so much dis¬ 
gusted at some of the scenes, and the whole ten¬ 
dency of the " New Eloisa,” that he secretly criti¬ 
cised the work (as he read it) in marginal notes; 
and thought, with many others, that this writer 
“ taught the passions to move at the command of 
Vice.” If this secret censure of Mr. Richardson’s 
should be thought too severe or phlegmatic, let it 
be considered, that, admitting the tendency of Rous¬ 
seau's principles to be better in the main than his 
more rigid readers allow, his system is too refined 
to be carried into execution in any age when the 
globe is not uniformly peopled with Philosophers. 

Mr. Richardson’s reputation is far from being con¬ 
fined to his own country. He has been read in many 
of the languages, and known to most of the Nations 
of Europe; and has been greatly admired, notwith¬ 
standing every dissimilitude of manners, or even 
disadvantage of translation. Several writers abroad, 
where no prepossession in his favour could possibly 
take place, have expressed the high sense which 
they entertained of the merit of his works. 

M, Diderot, in his Essay on Dramatic Poetry, p.gd, 
mentions Richardson particularly as a perfect mas¬ 
ter of that art: " How strong,” says he, " how sen¬ 
sible, how pathetic, are his descriptions ! his per¬ 
sonages, though silent, are alive before me; and of 
those who speak, the actions are still more affecting 
than the words.” 
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DR. WILLIAM BATTIK 

William R attle., son of the Rev. Edward Battle*, 
was bom at Medbury in Devonshire, in 1704. He 
received his education at Eton, where his mother 
resided after her husband's death, in order to assist 
her son with those little necessary accommodations 
which the narrowness of her finances would not 
permit her to provide in any other form. 

In the year 1722 he was sent to King's College, 
Cambridge ; to which place also his mother ac¬ 
companied him. He took the degree of A. B. 1726; 
M. A. 17301 M*D, 1737* 

On a vacancy of the Craven scholarship, by the 
resignation of Mr* Titley of Trinity College, he 
offered himself as a candidate, and was successful* 
The circumstance of his getting the scholarship, 
as I have it from one of his Competitors^ on that 
occasion, is singular, and will be Found below* 

* Mr, Edward Battle, son of William Battik 3>. D. rector of 
Alder ton and Baudsey, and vicar of Hit chain, in Suffolk, was 
born at Alderton, educated at Eton school, elected to King's 
College, Cambridge, HJSSj B.A. 1687; M.A. 1691. He was an 
assistant at Eton school, and became rector of Modbuiy in De¬ 
vonshire i where he died. Sept 6, 1714. 

Harwood's Alumni Etonenses, jr 26S, 
f This Competitor was Dr. Morel!; whose name in the former 
edition of these Anecdotes I did not think it right to mention. 
But, as there is now no reason for concealment, 1 shall give 
the Letter of Corrections with which he then favoured me, 
several of which were adopted at the time, 

"Dear Sir, m 17ST 

"Yours received ; and, having Imppily an hour to spare, shall 
endeavour, if not to serve you by dorrecting a few mistakes, at 
least to divert you with some additional Anecdotes. As to Dr. 
Battle, I shall begin with him before the Craven scholarship, 
and beg leave to acquaint you, that though there are seldom 
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Dr. Bentley and the other electors examined them 
separately; but one of them being absent, the other 

any changes (or winning of places) in the upper school, yet as 
he was so -very diligent and laborious, I may well say of him, as 

Quin did of Garrick, that he kick'd my -- and kept me atrake ; 

for he was next below me (there being only a cypher between us, 
one Rodney Cravail, the very reverse of his brother Sam); and 
his to other was so busy and anxious for liis advancement, that 
she presumed to scold at Dr* So ape, for stopping a remove, as 
she thought, for two or three days, w hen 1 staid out with the 
tooth-ach and a swoln-face. However, we jogged on in sfatu 
quo till we canto to the upper end of the school; when Dr. Bland 
introduced a new method of declaiming (and 1 think a very good 
one) instead of a theme. I was to make a motion as in the 
Athenian Council,— Exulet ThemistocUs* —and Baltic was to de¬ 
fend himself as Thenmtoclcs, We were strictly charged to have 
no assistance in the composition ; and as there was' something in 
mine with regard to the argumentative part far above mv reach. 
Battle every where proclaimed that it was not mine 5 and even 
Dr. Bland suspected me, till I gave him an account of the pla¬ 
giarism, from a weekly paper, in one of the Letters signed Cato, 
against affecting popularity, and very much to my purpose y for 
which Dr. Bland rather commended than blamed me. However, 
the dispute, or rather the quarrel, continued, till we had a fair 
set-to 5 when, finding hint, as 1 thought, the stronger, I 
knocked his head against the Chapel, and this put an end to 
the affair for the present; and his mother paid me with a swing* 
ing slap on the face, two or three days afterwards, as 1 was going 
into the Chapel.—Now for King’s"College. We went thither 
about the same time; and during our scholarship Iris mother 
very kindly recommended to us a Chandler, at 4s , Gd, pej' dozen. 
But, as the candles proved veTy dear even at that price, we re¬ 
sented it; and one evening, getting into Battle's room before 
canonical hour, we locked him out, and stuck up all the canclks 
we coaid find in his box, lighted; round the room; and, while 
I thrummed on the spinnet, the rest danced round me in their 
shirts. Upon Baltic s coining, and finding what we were at, 
he fell to storming apd swearing, till the old Vice-provost, Dr. 
Willy mot, called out from above, * Who is that swearing, like a 
common soldier r* f It is 1 / quoth Baltic* ‘Visit me? quoth 
the Vice-provost, Winch indeed we were all obliged to do, the 
next morning, with a distich, according to custom. Mine na¬ 
turally turned upon, * Sp fiddled Orpheus, and so danced the 
Brutes; which having explained lo the Vice-provost, he pu¬ 
nished me and Sleech with a few lines in the Epsilon of Horner, 
and Baltic with the w hole Third Book of Milton, to get, as we 
say, by heart. — As to die Cntven Scholarship (vacant upon the 
resignation of Mr. Titley of Trinity college. Envoy, 1 think, to 
Prussia)* i know not how far Dr. Snape befriended Baltic; but l 

know 
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six were so divided, as, after a year and a day, to 
let the scholarship lapse to the Donor’s family; when 

know I should not have stood for it if Dr, Snape had not ordered 
me so to do. There were many candidate! j who all, on the 
day of examination, dwindled away to six: Johnson and Bentley, 
of Trinity* myself, Battle, ant! Dale, of King's; and Broughton 
of Cains college. Our Provost examined us together, that, as 
he said, we might be witnesses ourselves to the successful Can¬ 
didate. We were first examined in Sophocles ; and the Servant 
was ordered to lay before us three of King's the old small folio 
edition, without a translation, while the other three bad John¬ 
son's edition. This, and Lucian on the Gout, Sue, being over, 
the Provost dismissed us with a pleasing compliment: * I believe. 
Gentlemen, I must trouble you to come again, as I am not yet 
determined in my choice,* 1 could fill the sheet with what re¬ 
lates to this trial of skill before Dr. Bentley and the other elec¬ 
tors, who examined us separately. But, after all, as one of 
them (Dr. Pilgrim +, the Greek Professor) was absent, the other 
six were so divided as (after a year and a day) to lapse it to the 
Donor's ihmily ; when Lord Craven gave it to Battie. And as 
to a similar foundation by Dr. Battie, I know nothing of it, 
having been so long absent from Cambridge.—The account you 
give of his two kinsmen, the Colmans, seems to me all mere fabri¬ 
cation. The elder Colman, as I take it, lived at Bury; aud 
Battie, going to visit him from Cambridge just after an election, 
Mr. Colman asked him, whom he would have voted for, if he 
had a vote ? Battie, like a Sir Francis Wronghead, having de¬ 
clared for the opposite party, f Say you so ?' replied Mr. Colman, 
* then you su e no kinsman of mine/ And I never heard that he 
saw him afterwards. 1 know not when Colman died; but Battie, 
now at Uxbridge, made court to the other brother, a tiudestnan 
(a cheesemonger, 1 think) in the City. I do not pretend to say 
how the Doctor used to travel to London; but he took care to 
visit his kinsman in a borrowed or hired chariot; who was so 
proud of him, as to tell his neighbours, f That was his kinsman's 
chariot. Dr. Battie, an eminent physician at Uxbridge / and 
when he died left him, as you say, above 2G,OOOL At his first 
coming to Uxbridge, the Provost of Eton, Dr. Godolphin, sent 
his coach-and-four for him, as his patient, but the Doctor sit¬ 
ting down to write a prescription, the Provost raising up him¬ 
self, said, f You need not trouble yourself to write; 1 only sent 
for you to give you credit In the neighbourhood.' The Doctor 
then, stepping to the bed-side, said, 4 1 should think, Mr. Provost, 
a clyster would be necessary. 1 f No, no/ replied the good old 
gentleman (at 94), f l would not die nastily. 1 But more of Ux¬ 
bridge presently.—Dr. Battie married a daughter of Barn ham 
Goode of Kingston j and old Mr. Harvest, an eminent brewer 

% Afterwards presented by the University to the valuable liv¬ 
ing of Standish in Lancashire, where he died, 

0 at 
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Lord Craven gave it to Battie. Probably the re¬ 
membrance continued with him; and induced him 

at Kingston, married another daughter $ whose son, the Rev* 
George Harvest, A. fellow of Magdalen-college* Cambridge, 
and perpetual curate of Thaihes-Ditton, Surrey* who pub¬ 
lished a volume of Sermons and other Tracts 5 and of whom 
J could fill a volume with curious anecdotes * died Dec* 24, 
1780* Another daughter was married to Dr. Edward Little¬ 
ton §, and afterwards to Dr, John Burton* as you will find 
in my Life of Littleton prefixed to his Sermons ||. — Next 
you mention the Doctors publication of Isocrates in 1749. 
This dale must certainly be wrong, or relates to a second volume, 
or a second edition j for J wrote the verses hereunto annexed 
before the year 1730 ; when one Bicker ton, a bookseller* who 
married a distapt relation of mine, paid me a visit here* at 
Chiswick, and either borrowed or purloined them* For, soon 
after going to Eton, and being in company with Mr. Goode and 
others* the Grub-street Journal (in which Bickerton was a pro¬ 
prietor) was introduced t and* to my great surprize, my verses 
on Dr, Battie were therein; when Mr. Goode cried out, f Oh that 
1 had the author here, how 1 would scourge him !' You may be 
sure that 1 kept close j and Battie, supposing Ralph Thickness 
the author, resented it as far as he could j till* about half a year 
after, l met him at the Christopher, owned the Verses, and asked 
his pardon for the undesigned publication* In truth, I bought 
the Isocrates as I was going with Pittman and Chetwynd to the 
Mitre, took it with me* and there, readinginthe Preface f Sciani 
me (lectures) rtliqua a u tor is nostri opera nitidiore saltern Vestitu 
donaturum) I laid hold of the word Festitu (for you must know 
that Battie was of Taylor’s Inn, in the old building, and be told 
me of a stranger's calling him a Taylor m London), and struck 
out die following* 

i: Nay* hold ! friend Battie, quit the press. 

Nor farther urge thy failure f 
Your Author asks no better dress 
From such a bungling Taylor* 

Full happily the man mistook. 

Unknowing of thy fame. 

Who* ere you had botch'd or patch'd a book, 
f Miscall'd you by this name* 

But if this name still gives offence* 

And * Quack' you'd rather hear* 

As nothing shews a man of sense 
Like knowing his own sphere* 

§ LL. D, fellow of Eton college* and vicar of Maplederham, Oxford- 
shire; who died Nov* lb", 1733* 

II Published by subscription, for the benefit of hi* widow and children* 
ia two volumes, Evo, 1735 * 
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to make a similar foundation in the same College, 
with a stipend of 20/. per annum, and the same 
conditions, for the benefit of others, which is called 
Dr. Battle’s Foundation *. He nominated to it 
Himself while living, and it is now disposed of by 
the same persons who elect to the Craven scholar¬ 
ships. 

His situation at College may be judged from the 
following extract of a letter written by him to a 
friend, and dated March 28, 1725 : “ When I re¬ 
ceived yours, I little thought of being able to answer 
a question in it so much to my satisfaction as I do 
now j 1 mean about the University Scholarship, 
which I was yesterday, upon my Lord Craven’s 
recommendation, by means of Dr. Snape, admitted! 
to, after having for some time given over all thoughts 
of it. I shall now begin to live agreeably, and have, 
I hope, got through the worst part of my life ; for, 
with this addition, it will be no hard matter to live 
on a Fellowship agreeably to myself, and to the 
satisfaction, I am sure, of all my friends-p, There 

Confine yourself to license given. 

Nor dare beyond your trade; 

Tho’ you are free to kill the living. 

Yet prythee spare the dead/ 1 

" However, we often met accidentally, and the usual compli¬ 
ment of £ How do you do ?' passed between us. 

f< 1 know little of his family, nor had L heard before of his 
eldest daughter being married | but that the greatest and wor¬ 
thiest man in the Law line was to have had her* T. Mobile/* 

* This was given. May 3735, against nine candidates to that 
eminent and distinguished scholar, Mr* Matthew Raine, then 
student of Trinity college, now D. D. ; head master of the Charter¬ 
house school, and preacher at Gray's Inn* 

f Sir J* Stewart, who, in his * Essay on the Riches of Na¬ 
tions,' hazards more paradoxes than perhaps any other writer, 
and yet is generally in the light, seems to he worse informed 
about the UniveisLties (though he has resided at one for sonic 
time) than upon any other subject. He seems to think that all 
or most of the emoluments are confined to Students in Divinity, 
and that that occasions an overflow' of labourers in that vine¬ 
yard* The success of Dr* Battle and many others may serve to 
shew that this is not the case. The feet is, that little or no 
notice is taken of a lad’s future intentions, provided he seems 
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is only one piece of trouble likely to lye upon my 
hands for some time ; which is, a speech next 29th 
of May; after which I design to read Sir Isaac New¬ 
ton with Professor Saunderson, and make that, our 
English and Modern History, and some smalt mat¬ 
ters of law, my study for some time.” 

His own inclination prompted him to the profes¬ 
sion of the Law ; but, feeling how unequal he was, 
independent of other assistance, to the expence 
attending that course of study, he made known his 
intention, and his inability to accomplish it, to two 
old bachelors, his cousins; both wealthy citizens, 
whose names were Colinan, Of them he solicited 
the loan of a small allowance, that might qualify 
him to reside at one of the Inns of Court, where he 
was assured he could pursue his profession on a 
more contracted plan of expence than any other 
young man called to the bar; with a positive engage¬ 
ment to indemnify them for their kindness if ever 
his future success should furnish him with the 
means : but they declined interfering in any respect 
with his concerns. 

This disappointment diverted his attention tb 
phvsick, and he first entered upon the practice at 
Cambridge, where, in 1729, was printed, “ Isocratis 
Orationes Septem et Epistolae. Codicibus MSS. 
nonnullis et impressis melioris notse Exemplaribus 
collatis; Varias Lectiones subjecit, Versionem no- 
vam, Notasque, ex Hieronymo Wolfio potissiminn 
desumptas, adjecit Gul. Battie, Coll. Regal. Cantab. 
Socius.” These Orations were contained in a single 
octavo volume; in the preface to which he promises, 
“ si modo hoc primum non displicuerit conamen, ut 

disposed to take a Bachelor of Arts degree. Afterwards, indeed, 
by the statutes of sev eral Colleges, all persons (a few only ex¬ 
cepted) must take orders within six years after they are M. A. j if, 
in about 13 or 14 years after first admission j but this, 1 suppose, 
is not what Dr. Stewart meant. That more Clergy are wanted 
than Physicians or Counsellors; and that the Universities are the 
only regular places for educating the former j whereas the latter 
are, and may be, completed elsewhere, will Sufficiently account 
for the disparity in the numbers,” T. F m 
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reliqua Ora tons nostri opera nitidiore saltern vestitu* 
donentur.” In this undertaking he regularly tasked 
himself to get through a stated, portion every day. 

It was about this time the Col mans, retiring from 
business, settled at Brent Ely hall, in the county of 
Suffolk, near enough to admit of theDoetor’s accepting 
a general invitation to their house, which he was en¬ 
couraged to make use of whenever the nature of his 
business allowed him the leisure; this he did with no 
small inconvenience to himself, without the least 
prospect of advantage; not to mention the wide dis¬ 
proportion between their political principles, the old 
gentlemen being genuine City Tories, and the Doctor 
a staunch Whig, though both parties afterwards re¬ 
versed their opinions; and the Doctor was one whom 
no consideration of advantage in the greatest emer¬ 
gencies of life could ever prevail on to swerve from 
what he conscientiously believed to be truth. 

A fair opening for a physician happening at Ux¬ 
bridge, induced Dr. Battie to settle in that quarter. 

His medical skill being attended with some for¬ 
tunate events, he was quickly enabled to realize five 
hundred pounds. With his money in his pocket, 
he again paid a visit to hisrelations in the country, 
requesting their advice how to dispose of his wealth 
to the best advantage. This solid conviction of the 
young man's industry and discretion lired them with 
equal" pleasure and astonishment, and from that 
hour they behaved towards him with the fiimest 

friendship. t 

He then rcrooVcd to X-ondoTij where the Esttib- 
lished emoluments of his practice produced him 
1000 /. per annum. 

In the year T 73S or 1739 he fulfilled by marriage 
a long attachment he had preserved for a daughter 
of Barnham Goode several years under-in as ter oi 

* This expression occasioned ilie humourous verses by Dr. 
Morell already preserved in p. 602. 

f A native of Maldon in Surrey. He was elected from Eton 
to King's College in 1(591; B. A. 1695; M. A. 1692; and is the 
same person who was honoured with the following extraordi¬ 
nary couplet by Mr. Fope: tf 
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Eton school, against whom the Colmans at all 
times expressed the most inveterate political anti¬ 
pathy ; they however behaved to the wife with the 
utmost civility; and wdien they died they left the 
Doctor more than twenty thousand pounds. 

In 1746 he published an Harveian Oration; and 
in 174,9 (being then F. R. S.) he obliged the learned 
world with a correct edition of his favourite Iso¬ 
crates, from Mr. Bowyer’s press, in two volumes Svo. 

In the dispute whieh the College of Physicians 
had with Dr. Schomberg, about the year 1750, 
Dr. Battie, who was at that time one of the Cen¬ 
sors, took a very active part against that gentleman; . 
and in consequence of it was thus severely charac¬ 
terized in a Poem called “ The Battiad 

“ First Battus came, deep read in w'orkily art, 
Whose tongue ne’er knew tne secrets of his heart; 

In mischief mighty, though but mean of size, 

And, like the Tempter, ever in disguise. 

See liim, with aspect grave, and gentle tread, 

By slow degrees, approach the sickly bed; 

Then at his club behold him alter’d soon, 

The solemn Doctor turns a low Buffoon; 

And he, who lately in a learned freak 
Poach’d every Lexicon, and publish’d Greek, 

Still madly emulous of vulgar praise, 

From Punch’s forehead wrings the dirty bays.’* 

f< Lo, sneering Goode, half malice and half whim, 

A Fiend in glee, ridiculously grim/ 1 
In the note? Goode is said to be an ill-natured critic, who 
wrote a satire on Pope, called f The Mock Ms op/ and many 
anonymous libels in newspapers for hire/’ — In a Collection of 
Poems called “The Grove” is a Fable by Mr.Theobald, inscribed 
to Barn ham Goode, esq, with a Fable in answer by Mr* Goode. 
There is also a facetious Letter by Mr* Goode, “ To a Lady, 
who, after reading Manelius’s Astronomy, translated by Mr. 
Creech, was very desirous to know her Fortune / 1 printed in 
Curb's edition of Pope’s Letters, voL II. p* 284. 

* Said to be written by Moses Mendez, Paul Whitehead, and 
I>r. Schomberg, and of which two cantoes were published, and 
since reprinted in “ The Repository, a Collection of Fugitive 
Pieces of Wit and Humour, 177G/ f £ vols* 8 yo, collected by 
Mr* Isaac Reed. 
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By successfully mimicking this character, how¬ 
ever, Dr. Bat tie is said to have once saved a young 
patient's life. He was sent for to a gentleman, then 
only 14 or 15 (who was living in I7S2), who was in 
extreme misery from a swelling in his throat; when 
the Doctor understood what the complaint was, he 
opened the curtain, turned bis wig, and acted 
Punch * with so much humour and success, that 
the lad (thrown into convulsions almost from laugh¬ 
ing) was so agitated as to occasion the tumour to 
break, and a complete cure was the instantaneous 
consequence. Had such a story been told of Hip- 

* Whilst the former edition was printing, I received the fol¬ 
lowing particulars from Francis Carter, esq. the ingenious au¬ 
thor of £f A Journey from Gibraltar to Malaga, 1 777'' 

(t Sir, fVpodbridge, Nov* *28, 1780- 

ff 1 with pleasure answer your favour of the 25th, and wish it 
was in my power to give the information you desire of Dr. Battie; 
but, although I passed several summers at Mario w-place before 
his death, I never entered his house. He affected in the country 
to be his own day-labourer, and to dress like one; nay, so very 
meanly, that he one day coming to wait on my lather, the 
coachman, who did not know him, refused to let him in, as 
there was a good deal of company at the house* A pleasant 
scuffle ensued, anti lie pushed himself into the saloon by main 
force. One of Dr. Battle's whims was building. At Marlow he 
erected a very faulty house, of which he forgot the staircase ; 
and at high-flood the offices below were constantly under water. 
This house he lived in to his death. Another scheme of Dr* 
Battle's set him at variance with the whole town of Marlow. 
That was, to have the barges drawn up the river with horses 
instead of men. This, though a useful scheme, disobliged both 
poor and rich at the time j and a parcel of bargemen had very 
near tost him over the bridge into the water. He escaped by 
acting Punch . From that time, for fear of a future insult, he 
always carried pocket-pistols about him. In that scheme he sunk 
1500/. u I return you many thanks for the Catalogue of Coins 1 
I think the date of it should have been mentioned, and some 
account where the Coins were disposed of, and in whose hand# 
they now remain, J 11 all probability they sunk into the Devon¬ 
shire or Pembroke Cabinets, as all now do into Dr. Hunter’s, 
God grant I may be able to keep mine from their clutches l Ht 
had the impudence to tell me, in his own house, last winter, 
that he was glad to hear of my loss by the capture of the Gre¬ 
nades, as it might force me to sell him my Greek coins: an 
anecdote that should not be forgot when you write his life, 

“ Your mo$ t obedient friend anti servan t, Fr x n c i s C a a tb r '* 

pocrates. 
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pocrates, it would probably have been considered as 
a great instance ot‘ his sagacity, good sense, and good 
nature: for, if the restoration to health be the 
physician’s aim, how could this desirable effect be 
obtained sooner or more effectually ? 

In 1751 he delivered the Lumleian Lecture at the 
Royal College of Physicians; which he published 
that year, under the title of “Be P rind pi is Aniipa- 
libus Exercitationes in Collegio Reg. Medicorum, 
Lond. habitfe,” in three parts; and which was fol¬ 
lowed next year by a fourth part. 

About the year 175ft, on application from an 
intimate friend to'solve the appearance of certain 
consequences suggested by a passage in the begin¬ 
ning of Mr. Locke’s “ Reasonableness of Christianity,” 
which implies the eternity 7 of that death all the race 
of Adam were exposed to by his transgression until 
redeemed by Christ *, which redemption depends 
upon the terms delivered by him to mankind in the 
dispensation of the Gospel; the Doctor applied him¬ 
self closely to the illustration of this point. It was 
fourteen years before he communicated the result of 
his reflections, which he then read over to his friend 
in MS. before the concert at his own house in 
Russel-street, and then appointed a w : hole day to 
read it together. This tract, with certain others, 
was jirinted some time before his death-f 7 ; but, not 

* Mr. Locke explains 1 Cor. xv. 22, "As in Adam all die, so 
in Christ shall all be made alive,” as the death that all men 
suffer is bwing to Adam* so the life that all shall be restored to 
again is procured them by Christ ■ anti to the same effect in the 
beginning of Ins Reasonableness of Christianity.” Dr. Battie 
explains it: as all in Adam die, so all in Christ shall be made 
alive 5 q. <1. none who continue in Adam, or sin, shall live; and 
none who believe in and practise the doctrines of Christ shall 
die; including in the first all who have never beard of Christ, 
and supposing that wicked Christians shall be eternally unhappy, 
and true faithful Christians eternally happy; while the most en¬ 
lightened and virtuous Heathens and Savages shall never attain 
to life or immortality.” IL G, 

t He gave but six: one of which was to Mr, James; and one 
to Mr. Bryant, whom Ids daughter promised not to publish it in 
Tiia life, from his apprehending bad consequences from it* R. G. 

having 
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having been published, will at present admit of no 
farther discussion. 

In 1758, being then physician to St, Luke’s 
Hospital and superintendant f of a private 

mad-house near Wood’s Close in the road to Isling* 
ton, he published, in 4to, H A Treatise on Mad' 
ness \ * in which, having thrown out some cen~ 
lures on the medical practice formerly used in 
Bethlem Hospital, he was replied to, and severely 
animadverted on, by Dr, John Monro, in a 
pamphlet called t{ Remarks on Dr. Battle’s Treatise 
on Madness,” published the next year. This Reply 
contained a defence of the author’s father, who had 
been lightly spoken of in the fore-men tionedTreatise. 

In 1762 he published “ Aphorism i de cognos* 
cendia et curandis Morbis nonnullis ad principm 
animalia aceommodati 

In February 1763 he was examined before & 
Committee of the House of Commons, on the 
State of the Private Madhouses in this Kingdom; 

* fC Among the many good reasons offered to the publick for 
establishing another Hospital for the reception of Lunatics, one, 
and that not the least considerable, was the introducing more 
Gentlemen of the Faculty to the study and practice of one of the 
most important branches of Physick* The attention of those 
worthy Citizens of London, who first planned and promoted thil 
charitable work, was carried beyond its more immediate object. 
Not content with giving relief to a few* indigent persons of their 
own age or country, they interested themselves in the care of 
posterity; and, as far as they were able, made a mojie ample and 
effectual provision for that help which all Lunatics, of whatever 
nation or quality, must at all times stand most in need of. Agree¬ 
ably to this their extensive benevolence, they very soon, by an 
unanimous vote, signified their inclination of admitting young 
Physicians, well recommended, to visit with me in the Hospital, 
and freely to observe the tieatraent of the patients there con¬ 
fined. A command so conformable to my own sentiments 1 
moat readily obeyed/' Battie, Jdvei tUement^ 

No truth in the story of his going to be put into the kettle, 
or boiling copper, in the kitchen ol Old St, Luke s, by some of 
the maniacs who had lain hands on him with that intent, say 3 
£Ir. Steward of the New. Mr. Gough f M5. 

f Or, more properly speaking, master of it; though, to avoid 
the possibility of a pej*sonal prosecution, it passed under some 
other name. Of this house he had a lease, which he bequeathed 
to his family. v f 

j On which iee some strictures in Gent. Mag. XXXIIL P* 

Vo L. IV, R a and 
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rind received in their printed Report a testimony 
very honourable to his professional abilities ** 

* <r Your Committee being desirous of obtaining every degree 
of assistance and information which might enable them more 
perfectly to obey the orders of the House, they desired the atten¬ 
dance of Dr. Battie and Dr. Monro, two very eminent Physicians, 
distinguished by tbeir knowledge and their practice in cases erf 
Lunacy. Dr. Battle gave it as his opinion to your Committee, 
rhut the private mad houses requird some better regulations; that 
he hath \ting been Of thL opinion* that the admission of person* 
brought as Lunatics, is too loose and too much at large, depend¬ 
ing upon persons not competent judges ; and that frequent visi¬ 
tation is necessary, for the inspection of the lodging, diet, clean¬ 
liness, and treatment. Being asked. If he ever had met with 
person* of sane mind m confinement for Lunacy? he said, it 
frequently happened. He related the case of a woman perfectly 
in her senses, brought as a Lunatic by her husband to a lujuse 
under the Doctor’s direction 3 whose husband, upon Dr. Baltic's 
insisting he should take home his wife, and expressing Ms sur¬ 
prize at his conduct, justified himself by frankly saying, he 
understood the house to be a sort of Bridewell/ or place of 
correction. The Doctor related also the case of a person whom 
be visited in confinement for Lunacy in Macdonald's house, and 
who had been, as the Doctor believes, for some years in" this con¬ 
finement. Upon being desired by Macdonald to attend bim, Ly 
the order, as Macdonald pretended, of the relations of the patient, 
he found him chained to his bed, and without ever having had 
the assistance of any phv'Sician before; but some time after, 
upon being sent for by one of the relations to a house in the 
City, and then told, Macdonald had received no orders fur de¬ 
eding the Doctor's attendance} the Doctor understood this to 
be a disnfission; and he never heard any thing more of the un¬ 
happy patient, till Macdonald told him /some time after, that he 
died of a fever, without having had any farther medical assistance, 
and a sum of money devolved upon his death to the person who 
bad the care of him." Journal of the Home of Common §, 
voL XXXIX. p, 448. — In consequence of this inquiry, a-Bill 
was ordered to be prepared fur the regulation of private mad* 
houses, which was not then carried into execution, though the 
few cases which were examined into by the Committee were pro¬ 
nounced “ sufficient to establish the reality of the too great 
abuses complained of in the present state of private madhouses 3 
the force of the evidence, and the testimony of the witnesses, 
being at the same time so amply confirmed, anti materially 
strengthened, by the confessions of persons keeping private 
madhouses, and by the authority, opinions, and experience, of 
Dr. Battie and Dr. Monro . 11 In 1772 , on occasion of some 
fresh abuses, a Bill was again ordered to be prepared, but to a* 
little purpose as the former. A third ineffectual attempt to ob¬ 
tain an act was made in 1773. But, the abuses continuing to 
increase, the subject was more successfully resumed by Parlia¬ 
ment in 1774j when an Act for the better regulation of private 

mud- 
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In April 1764 he resigned the office of Physician 
to St. Luke’s Hospital *; and in 1767, wheu the 
disputes ran high between the College of Physicians 
and the Licentiates, Dr. Battle wrote several letters 
in the public papers in vindication of the College. 1 
In 1776’, he was seized with a paralytic stroke, 
which carried him off, June 13, in that year, ip his 
75th year. The night he expired, conversing with 
his servant, a- lad who attended on him as a nurse, 
he said to hirn, “Young man, you have heard, no 
doubt, how great are the terrors of death. This 
night will probably afford you some experiments 
but may you learn,, and may you profit by the 
example, that a conscientious endeavour to perform 
his duty through life, will ever close a Christian’s 
eyes with comfort and tranquillityHe soon 
departed without a struggle or a groan. He was 
buried, by his own direction, at Kingston in Surrey, 
“ as near as possible to his wife, without any monu* 
mentor memorial whatever^;.” 

Dr, Battie, by his will, gave 100/. to S.t Luke’s 
Hospital, 100/.* to the Corporation for Relief of 
Widows and Children of Clergymen; and 20 guineas 
to Lord Camden, “ as a small token of regard for his 
many public and private virtues/’ 

He left three daughters, of whom, Anne, the 
eldest (the only one Who remained single at the 
time of Dr. Battle’s death, and to whom he gave 
his « books and papers, whether published or not”) 
was married to George Young esq. and sold her 

madhouses received the royal assent; and, happily for a sett of 
beings who are undoubtedly entitled to every, possible allevia- 
tion of their misery, the power of licensing the keepers of such 
houses is vested in the College of Physicians, 

* The New cost 27,000f. building, and pays a ground-rent or 
300/. per annum to the City: has room for about 1(X> IfflBS fffc 
only a year, or on the list to be taken in for life, as vacancies 
offer, at 5s. a week. This note is by J/r. Gough, vho in hit last 
mil has given a Legacy o/GOOl. to the Hospital. 

f Mr, Addison hud before on Jiif death-bed * said to i^uru 
Warwick* Behold, how easy a Christian can die. 11 . 

1 See Ljsons* voL I. p * 2 54; an d Man run g's Surrey, voI. X. p. ^ B 
£ Then a Captain in the Royal Navy,.and afterwards knighted 
He lived at Marlow in his first wife's timej and Miss Bailie taking 
much notice of his children, he addressed her m his first wife * 

* n $ decease, 
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father’s house and estate at Marlow, called Court 
Garden *, to Richard Davenport, esq. an eminent 
surgeon in Essex-street in the Strand, one of the 
younger brothers of Davies Davenport, of C»pes& 
Kiorne, in the county of Chester, esq. 

The second daughter, Catharine, was married to 
John Rashleigh, esq. of Pencouite, in Cornwall? by 
whom she had three or four children; the third, 
Philadelphia, to John Call-f-, esq. of Whiteford, 
Cornwall. 

decease* and bad by her several children,—Sir George Young was 
made post, jfov* 11, 1771 , Rear-admiral of the Red, Oct. ‘23, 
1794 j Vice-admiral, Feb; 14, 1799 y and Admiral, April 23, 
1804* He was one of the oldest and bravest officers in the ser¬ 
vice. He was one of the great Boscawen’s school \ and, during 
an honourably spent life, performed some brilliant things, in 
general as well m in single actions, both at home and abroad. 
He sailed under the gallant Sir Charles Saunders, and was hon¬ 
oured by his public thanks for the coolness, intrepidity, and 
abilities which he evinced in several battles. He was one of those 
heroes who boarded, cut out, and carried away the Biciifaisant 
/ and another ship of the line, w ith their ^conquered crews, from 
under the enemy’s batteries of Louis bourg-harbour in 1758. At 
Jfuebce, he distinguished himself in all his co-operations, by land 
and water, with die brave General Wolfe j whose encomiums of 
him were officially communicated to his Majesty’s Ministers in 
the course of a glorious campaign, which History has recorded a 
chef d'&ume of British valour. He served too with great edat in 
the East Indies. To be short, he was one of the best of men, 
one of the best of patriots, and one of the best of officers, as his 
intimate friend, that excellent man, Capt. Edward Thompson t who 
was an honour to our nature as well as our Navy, often said: 9# 
said our immortal Nelson also, after whom one of Adm. Young’s 
grandsons has been Christ tan-named Horatio. But, having been 
cither confined by gout, or bed-ridden, for many years p&'it, his 
king and country have consequently been deprived of his services; 
He died, in June 1910, at Formosa'place, a delightful villa, which 
he had built on the Berkshire side of the Thames* His only 
surviving son, Mr. Samuel Young, inherits all hb estates and 
funded property. The accomplished Lady Young has the town- 
house (built by her father, Dr. Baltic! in Great Russd-street, ad¬ 
ditional to her dowry ; and their amiable daughter an ample for¬ 
tune. Amongst diflerent legacies to other relatives and friends, 
he willed a handsome one to Admiral Sir Tho, Roulden Thompson, 
* This house was built under the direction of the Doctor (see 
p. 607), and he lived in it to his death, 

t This respectable gentleman, who had been long and 
actively employed in the service of the East-India Company, 
in which he acquired an ample fortune, represented Callington 
in parliament; and was created a Baronet in 1791, He was 
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WILLIAM CHESELDEN. 

Tats incomparable Lithotornist and Anatomist, 
who was Surgeon to St. Thomas’s and Chelsea 
Hospitals, was born at Burrow on the Hill, in the 
county of Leicester, Oct. 19, l688< He was de¬ 
scended from an antient family in the county of 
Rutland *; and received the rudiments of his pro¬ 
fessional skill at Leicester*^. 

Mr. Cheselden published u A Treatise on the High 
Operation for the Stone, 1723/ 8 vo ; and was one of 
the earliest of his profession who contributed by his 
writings to raise it to its present eminence 

In 1733 he published his Osteographia, or the 
Anatomy of the Bones, 1 * illustrated with copper¬ 
plates, in large folio; and in that year the following 
verses were addressed to him, “on Iiis many dextrous 
and successful operations 

« Oh wondrous Artist! (surely given, 

By the peculiar grace of Heaven, 

a member of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies j com* 
mummed to the latter, in 1785, some Drawings, by a Native, 
of Indian Idols. He died of an apoplectic fit, at his house in 
Old B 11 il i ng t on -street, March 1,1801 5 and left ten sons anti five 
daughters. To do ample justice to the virtues and good quali¬ 
ties of this amiable man, would require explanation as extensive 
as that charity, benevolence, and unshaken friendship, which so 
conspicuously shone through his truly Christian and exemplary 
life, and will for ever live in the remembrance of his numerous 
family and friends. See several interesting particulars of his 
history in Beet ham's Bamnetage, voL IV, p. 111. 

* Their Arms and Pedigree are preserved in W right s His¬ 
tory of Rutlandand in that County the representatives ot th« 

family still remain. wm— 

+ I have reason to believe that he was a pupil of Mr. Wilkes, 
a surgeon of the first reputation in Leicester; where Mr. Che- 
selden had a near relation, of his own name (George Cheseldcn, 
M D): and another, more distant, succeeded Mr. Wilkes as a 
surgeon. Mr. Wilkes had a brother, settled at Wolverhampton. 

jMr Joseph Highmore, the celeb rated painter, who had attended 
the Lectures of Mr. Cheselden to improve himself in Anatomy, 
made afterwards several drawings from the real subjects at the 
time of dissection, two of which were engraved for Mr. diesel- 
dan’s “Anatomy," and appear in Tables XII. and XUL 
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As a new Saviour to mankind, 

The lame to cure, relieve the blind, 

And, by thy ever happy knife, 

To ease, and lengthen human life!) 

How dost thou grace that noble art. 

Which owes to you its noblest part! 

How well deserve the general praise 
Your universal fame does raise! 

How just your merit, for the place 
Conferrd on you by Royal grace! 

Well might the care alone be thine, 

To tend on gracious Caroline, 

Since all allow your skill divine. 

No more let France her artists boast. 

To you but smatterers at most. 

Their Charity or Hotel J)ieu f 
Ne’er saw such cures as done by you; 

Aware of this, with utmost speed, 

Their New Academy * decreed 
You all their honours, and, to grace 
Their list, therein gave you a place; 

From such a member they receive 
A greater honour than they give. 

Long may you live, and bless the land 
With your unerring skill and hand. 

May this ne’er fail, that never warp ; 

And may they both descend to Sharpe ^¥* 

In the beginning of 173b he was thus honourably 
mentioned by Mr. Pope + ■; u As soon as I had sent 

* The Royal Academy of Surgery at Paris, of Which Mr. die- 
selden was an Associate, 

f . Samuel Sharpe, esq, many years surgeon to Guy's Hospital 5 
hut retired from business some time before his death which hap¬ 
pened Match 24r, 1778. He published a volume of fi Letter* 
from Italy'* in I?GS, 

% hi a conversation with Mr. Pope at Dods ley's, Mr. Cheselden 
Wondered at the folly of those who could imagine that the Fourth 
Book of the Bund ad had the least resemblance in style, wit, 
humour, or fancy, to the three first books. He was ranch 
mortified when Pope undeceived him, by saying, “ that he was 
sorry he did not like the book, for lie certainly wrote it," — 
Enough is said in Walton's u Essay pn Pope," yqL 11 p, 444, to 
support this observation of Cheseldep,— The same circum¬ 
stance 
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fny last letter, I received a most kind one from you, 
expressing great pain for my late illness at Mr. 
Cheselden’s. I conclude you was eased of that 
friendly apprehension in a few days after you had 
dispatched yours, for mine must have reached you 
then, I wondered a little at your quaere, who 
Cheselden was. It. shews that the truest merit 
does not travel so far any way as on the wings of 
Poetry: he is the most noted and most deserving 
man in the whole profession of Chirurgery; and 
has saved the lives of thousands by his manner of 
cutting for the stone He appears to have been 
on terms of the most intimate friendship with Mr. 
Pope, who frequently, in his letters to Mr, Rich¬ 
ardson, talks of dining with Mr. Cheselden, who 
then lived in or near Queen-square. 

I had in 1782 the original of the following 
letter to him, which, for its singularity, is worth 
transcribing: “ Dear Sir, You know my laconic style. 
I never forget you. Are you well? I am so. How doe# 
Mrs. Cheselden ? Had it not been for her, you had 
been here. Here are three cataracts ripened for 
you (Mr. Pierce assures me). Do’nt tell your 
wife that Adieu. I don t 

intend to go to London. Good night; but answer 
me. Yours, A. Pope -f-. Bath, Nov. 21. — Shew 
this to Mr. Richardson and let him take it to 
himself—and to his son—he has no wife.” 

Another proof of this intimacy arises from a Poem 
of the younger Mr. Richardson, sent to Mr, Pope at 


stance happened to Mallet; who " entering Pope s house, 
whom he visited familiarly. Pope asked him slightly what there 
was new. Mallet told him. ‘ that the newest piece was some¬ 
thing called an Essay on Man, which he had inspected idly; and 
seeing tin; utter inability ot' the author, who had neither skill in 
writing, nor knowledge of his subject, had tossed it away. 
Pope, to punish his seli-coueeit, told him the secret. 

Dr. Johnson. 

* Letter to Dr. Swift, March 25, 1736. 

]■ " I’ll do what Mead and Cheselden advise,” 

Pope, Imitations of Hornet, per. 39. 

+ Mr. Jonathan Richardson, the celebrated Painter; whqse 
wife died in l?25, on her birth-day, eg«l 51, after having been 
married S3 year*. X " k 
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Twickenham, after his being declared out of danger 
by his Physicians, in which we are told that 
“ — Cheselden, with candid wile, 

Detains his guest; the ready Lares smile. 

Good Chiron so, within his welcome bower, 

Receiv'd of Verse the mild and sacred Power; 

With anxious skill supply’d the blest relief, 

And heal’d with balms and sweet discourse his * ** frief. M 

In February 1737, Mr. Cheselden was appointed 
Surgeon to Chelsea Hospital. 

Mr. Samuel Sharpe, in 1738, dedicated hisTreatise 
on the Operations of Surgery to Mr. Cheselden *, to 
whom he acknowledges himself “ chiefly indebted 
for whatever knowledge he can pretend to in Surgery;” 
calls him “the ornament of his profession;" and 
says, “ to Mr. Cheselden posterity will be ever in¬ 
debted for the signal services he has done to Surgery.’’ 

“ The Operations of Surgery of Mons. Le Dran, 
senior Surgeon of the Hospital of La Charite, &c. 
transcribed by Thomas Gataker, Surgeon; with 
Remarks, Plates * of the Operations, and a Sett of 
Instruments, by William Cheselden, Esq. Surgeon 
to the Royal Hospital at Chelsea, and Member of 
the Academy of Surgery at Paris," were published, 
in 1749, Svo. 

A friend saying to Mr. Cheselden, at dinner, 
that, as he was the best anatomist in England, he 
ought to be the best carver, he answered, “ I am.” 

In Phil. Trans. No. 333? are dimensions of some 
very large human bones'}- found at Old Verulam, by 
Mr. Cheselden. 

Dr. Stukeley’s Prospect of Fernometum , or Bur¬ 
row Hill, from the Leicester road, Sept, S, 1722, is 
inscribed “ Will’o Cheselden, Chirurgo peritissimo, 
Amico." 

* Many of these were drawn by Mr. Cheselden himself, whose 
11 Osteography*' was in 1749 advertised as "soon to be had, in a 
large folio, for four guineas in sheets 5 the plates were then 
broken, and but few of the books left. 1 * 

^ These bones were found m a large urn, inscribed (i Marcui 
Antoninus and, according 10 the proportion of them# 
have belonged to a person eight feet high* 

** The 
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“ The Grateful Patient*, inscribed to Mr. Che- 
selden by Mr. Richard Yeo, a Lad of Twelve Years 
of Age,” is in Gent. Mag. 1732, p- 7 ^ 9 - And in 
London Mag. 1742, p. 563, are some Verses 14 On 
the Recovery of a young Gentleman Commoner 
[Mr, Wynne] of Jesus College, Oxford, from whom 
Mr. Cheselden extracted a large Stone, after using 
Stephens’s Medicines to no Purpose.” 

“ A Remarkable Case of a Person cut for the 
Stone in a new Way, commonly called the lateral, 
March 13, 1741-2, by Mr. Cheselden," is in Phi!. 
Trans. No. 478, p. 33 -—“The Effects of the Lixi¬ 
vium Saponif , taken inwardly by a Man aged 75, 
who had the Stone, and in whose Bladder, after 
his decease, were found 214 Stones.” Ibid. p. 36. 

Mr. Cheselden, as a Governor of the Foundling 
Hospital, sent a benefaction of 50/. to that Charity, 
May 7, 1751, inclosed in a paper with the following 
lines: 

« ’Tis what the happy to th’ unhappy owe; 

For what man gives, 'the gods by him bestow.” 

Pope. 

While the preceding particulars of this excellent 
Anatomist were printing in my former edition, 1 
was informed that there was an Elog£* on Mr. Che¬ 
selden in the Memoirs of one of the French Aca¬ 
demies, which I sought after with fruitless enqui¬ 
ries ; but have since found it in the “ Memoires de 
I”Academic Royale deChimrgerie, 1757 .” tome VII. 
12mo, p. 168; and am happy to find that iny account 
of him (collected from various sources of informa¬ 
tion) is no way materially erroneous. The Memoirs 

* «The Grateful Patient of 12 years" seems to be too Old for 
the story that is told to Mr. Cheseldcn's praise. Being to cut a 
child, and having tied him to avoid his making any efforts to 
move, he told him, if he would lie quite still, he would give him 
some sugar- plumbs The operation was performed speedily, 
and, as wc may presume, happily and easily; for the child (who 
must be such from the bribe) immediately demanded the plumb*. 
Perhaps too it may be reckoned an instance of the Operators 
good sense, who knew the advantage to both parties that might 
be expected from the patient's mind being aroused. 

how- 
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however (for which materials were furnished by his 
family) will supply some additional facts. Mr, 
Cheselden, it there appears, was born in 1688, at 
Somerby * in Leicestershire, After receiving a 
classical education, he was placed, about the year 
1703, under the immediate tuition of Cowper, the 
celebrated Anatomist, in whose house he resided, 
and studied surgery under Mr. Feme, head sur¬ 
geon of St. Thomas’s Hospital, whom he after¬ 
wards succeeded for 19 years. In 1711 Mr. Che¬ 
selden was elected fellow of the Royal Society. At 
the early age of 22, he read lectures on Anatomy, 
of which the Syllabus was first printed in 4to, 1711; 
and afterwards (as already mentioned) annexed to 
his Svo volume, in 1713 - Such lectures were not 
then very common in England, having been first 
introduced by M. Bussiere-f-, a French refugee,, a 
surgeon of high repute in the reign of (^ueen Anne. 
Till then, popular prejudice had run so high against 
the practice of dissection, that the civil power could 
not without difficulty accommodate the surgeons 
with proper subjects. Their pupils therefore were 
under the unavoidable necessity of attending the 
Universities j, or other public seminaries of medi¬ 
cine and surgery; the Anatomist who wished to 
investigate the subject more intimately being un¬ 
able to gratify his inclination. Mr. Cheselden con¬ 
tinued his lectures for twenty years, and in that 
period obliged the publiek with many curious and 
singular cases, which are printed in the Philoso¬ 
phical Transactions, the Memoirs of the Academy 

* I had Vic fore said at Burrow on the Hill, somewhat more 
exactly; but both are right. Burrow on the Hill being part of 
the parish of Somerby. , 

t Thk was the surgeon who attended Mr. Harley after the 
wound he had received from Gtiiscard: he attended also that 
assassin after his commitment to Newgate. M. Bussiere lived 
to be called in to the consultation, on the last illness of Queen 
Caroline. The notorious St. Andre (of whom see Memoirs in 
the Biographical Anecdotes of Hogarth, 1S09, vol. I, pp. 464— 
495) w as another Very early Lecturer in Anatomy. 

4 At Cambridge bodies were then with difficulty, if at all, 
procured. - .' 

of 
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of Surgery at Paris, and in other valuable Reposi¬ 
tories. His “Osteography,” inscribed to Queen 
Caroline, was published by subscription, in a hand¬ 
some Folio, in 1733. A peevish critique on that 
work was printed by Dr. Douglas in 1735 ) under 
the title of “ Remarks on that pompous Book, the 
Osteography of Mr. Cheselden.” It received a 
more judicious censure from the famous Haller, 
who with great candour pointed out what was 
amiss in it, "yet paid Mr, Cheselden the encomium 
which he so well deserved. Heister also, in hts 
“Compendium of Anatomy," has done justice to his 
merit. In his several publications on Anatomy, 
Mr. Cheselden never failed to introduce select cases 
in surgery; and to the work of M, Le I)ran (see 
p. 616), annexed 21 useful plates; and a variety 
of valuable remarks, some of w r hich he had made so 
early as whilst he was a pupil of Mr. Feme. Guided 
by consummate skill, perfectly master of his hand, 
successful in resources, he was prepared for all 
events, and performed every operation with remark¬ 
able dexterity and coolness; fully competent to 
each possible case, he was successful in all. But 
the study to which he more particularly devoted 
his attention, was the operation of cutting tor the 
stone. In 1722 he gained great applause by his 
successful practice in "this line; and in the follow¬ 
ing year published his “ Treatise on the high 
Operation for the Stone" (see p. 613)1 which was 
soon followed by an anonymous pamphlet, called 
«IJthotomus castratvs, or an Examination of the 
Treatise of Mr. Cheselden ;” and accusing our Ana¬ 
tomist of plagiarism. He had not only, however, 
in his preface, acknowledged his obligations to Dr. 
Douglas*, but annexed to his own Work a transla- 

* “In the year 1717-13. Dr, James Douglas presented a paper 
to the Roval .Society, in which lie demonstrated from the ana¬ 
tomy of the parts, that the high ojieration for the stone might 
he performed safely; and, though most were convinced of it, yet 
either no one understood which way to do it, or cared to ven- 
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tion of what had been written on the subject by 
Franco, who published “Traits des Hernies," &c, at 
Lyons, in 1561 ; and by Rossct, in his ^Caesnrei 
Partus Assertto Historiologica, Paris, 1530." The 
whole business was more candidly explained, in 
1724, by a writer who had no other object than the 
interest of mankind, in a little work, called Me¬ 
thods de laTaille au bant appareile recueiilie des 
Ouvrages du fameux Triumvirat These were, 
Rosset, to whom the honour of the invention was 
due; Douglas, who had revived it after long disuse; 
and Cheseklen, who had practised the operation 
with the most eminent success and skill 

In I723.be was elected a corresponding member 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris; and 

ture his reputation upon it, till his brother, Mr. John Douglas, 
a good anatomist, and formerly a pupil in St Thomas's Hospital, 
performed ii* His method is nearly the same with Rosset s (r id* 
Mr. DovjgWg treatise called u LithotomiaDouglassiana''), though, 
as he declares, he had never heard of that author at that time. 
He per formed his operations with success j and if he may not be 
called the imentor, he was surely the first man that ever prac¬ 
tised it this way upon living bodies (his operation ami Fr&nctfh 
differing as much as the ways by the greater and lesser appara* 
tus), for which the Company of Surgeons (forward to encourage 
every improvement in Surgery) Kaye presented him with his 
freedom, with an exemption from several expensive offices. In 
mv own account of this operation I have fairly set down every 
thing that 1 judged the most material to he known, without 
the least disguise or partiality to myself; and that the reader 
might see what had been before done, and that I might jiot l>e 
suspected of arrogating to myself any part of this operation, 
which was not my own invention (which 1 confess is very little), 
1 have added to it a translation of what had been writ upon the 
subject by several authors/’ Mr. Che&elden> in Aft Prefare. 

* I quote this title from the Eloge; not knowing the exact 
title of the book, nor in what language It w'as written. 

f The Surgeon and Anatomist will find much satisfactory 
information on this subject in the Elog4 above mentioned. The 
writer of it was present at many of Mr, Cheselden’s operations, 
one of which was performed in so small a time as 54 seconds ^ 
and received from him the particular detail of hia method, on 
the single condition of not communicating it to any person till 
it had been laid before the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
That Academy defrayed the expences of the gentleman’s journey, 
returned their thanks to Mr. Chcstdden, and began a corre¬ 
spondence with him* 
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utmost on the institution of the Royal Academy of 
Surgery in that city, 1732, had the honour of being 
the first foreigner associated to their learned body. 
A man aspiring most eagerly to fame might have 
rested here. So partial a reputation was not suffi¬ 
cient for Mr. Cheselden, who, in 1728, again im¬ 
mortalized himself by giving sight to a lad near 
fourteen years old, who had been totally blind fropi 
his birth *, by the closure of the iris, without the 
least opening for light in the pupil. His fame was 
now so fully established, that, on Mr. Feme’s retir¬ 
ing from business, he was elected Surgeon of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, and was esteemed the first man 
in his profession. At two other Hospitals, St. 
George’s and the Westminster Infirmary, he was 
elected Consulting Surgeon; and had also the hon¬ 
our of being appointed Principal Surgeon to Queen 
Caroline'^', who had a great esteem for him. Hav¬ 
ing now obtained his utmost wishes as to fame and 
fortune, Mr. Cheselden sought for the most desirable 
of blessings, a life of tranquillity; which he found, 
in 1737, in the appointment of Head Surgeon to 
Chelsea Hospital; which he held with the highest 
reputation till his death. 

In the latter end of the year I75I, this great 
Anatomist was seized with a paralytic stroke, from 

* The particulars of this operation arc related at large by the 
Eulogist of Mr. Cheselden, who was a witness of the perform¬ 
ance, and received from him as a present the invaluable instru¬ 
ment invented by Mr. Cheselden on the occasion. Mr. Cheselden 
drew up a particular account of the whole process, and the va¬ 
rious observations made by the patient after he had recovered 
his sight See Phil. Trans, vol. XXXV. p. 451. 

f By a letter from Mr, Ford to Dr. Swift, Nov.®, 1737,, it 
appears that tier Majesty, by an injudicious delicacy, hastened 
her death. She had a rupture, which she would not discover ; 
anti the Surgeon who opened her navel declared, ** if he had 
known it two days sooner, she should have been walking about 
next day. ,f By the Queens concealing her distemper, they gave 
her strong cordials for life gout in her stomach, which did great 
mischief. Mr. Cheselden had been tbr some time out of favour 
at court, by neglecting to perform an operation on Charles Ray, 
a deaf man, who had been saved from the gallows, in 173!, at 
his request, on the express condition of submitting to a hazard* 
onj experiment on the dmn of the ear. Gent, 1731, p- is.$4 ( 

which, 
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which, r to appearance, he was perfectly recovered; 
when, on the 1 Oth of April 1752, a sudden-stroke 
of apopiexy hurried him to the grave, at the 
age of 64. Amongst the other good qualities of 
Mr. Cheselden, tenderness for his patients was emi¬ 
nently conspicuous. His eulogist relates a remark¬ 
able contrast between him and a French surgeon of 
eminence. Whenever Cheselden entered the Hos¬ 
pital on his morning visits, the reflection of what 
he was unavoidably to perform impressed him with 
uneasy sensations * ; but in the afternoon he would 
frequently amuse himself as a spectator at the 
fencing-school -p. The Frenchman, astonished at 
what he thought a weakness in our great Surgeon’s 
behaviour at the Hospital, was persuaded to accom-r 
pany him to the fencing-school, where he could not 
bear the sight, and was taken ill. The adventure 
was the subject of conversation, at Court. Both 
were praised equally for goodness of heart. In 
tact, however different the occasions, each was 
effected by similar sentiments of humanity.*’ 

Mr. Cheselden married Deborah Knight, the 
daughter of a citizen of London ; and died at Bath, 
April 10, 1752, of a disorder arising from drinking- 
ale after eating hot buns. Finding himself uneasy, 
he sent for a physician, who advised vomiting im¬ 
mediately; and, if the advice had been taken, it 
was thought his life might have been saved. 

There is a portrait of Mr. Cheselden in mezzo- 
tinto; “ William Cheselden, Esq. Surgeon to her 
late Majesty Queen Caroline, &c. J. Faber fecit, 

1733 ” . . . ' 

By his own direction, his remains were deposited 
in the burial-ground belonging to the Royal Hospi¬ 
tal at Chelsea J. 

* Mr* Cheselden was generally sick with anxiety before he 
began an operation, but during it he was quite himself and 
perfectly collected. 

f This was, probably, at Figgs Amphitheatre, T. F. 

X Where a handsome elevated tomb is thus inscribed : 

On the North side : 

“ Gulielmus Cheselden, 

STATUS It) OcTOBRTS; AN. DoM. 1688 ; 

OBI IT IGAfRIUSj an* Don. 1752 " 
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The relict of Mr. Cheselden died iij June 1764. 
Willi am ina-Dorothy, their only daughter,, was 
married to Charles Cotes f, M. D. of Woodcote in. 

Ou the South side: , , 

“Deborah Cheselden, 
vidua 

GULIELMI ChRSELDEN* ARMIGERIj 

obiit Jumi % d0 , A. D. 17$4> 

JETATIS GUM GO." 

On the East side; 

“ Deb. CowEt, 

F1LIA 

Gulibtmi et Deb, 

Chesetdhn, 

OBIIT DeCBMBBI 

S*<A.D. Llffi* 

ALtATIS svm 
47," 

Da the West side: the Arms* handsomely carved in basso F&- 
Revo 5 but very much damaged and defaced, 

■* In an early page of the former edit ion* I had supposed that 
this gentleman had been the son of Digby Cotea* D, D. felloe of Al l 
Souls; principal of Magdalen hall* and public Orator of Oxford; 
prebendary of Lichfield* and rector Of Cplesliilft wh ich my worthy 
friend the late Rev, John Kynasion .enabled me in a subsequent 
page to correct ; and 1 cannot now do better than presene the 
words of his obliging letter* dated *20* 17S1: “ You have 
told us he was the "son of Dighy Cotes. He most certainly 
was not. I knew his brother well; Shirley Cotes, late rector of 
Wigan. He was educated at Magdalen Hall* under Digby Cotes* 
whom I take to have been his uncle, a younger brother of the 
father of Charles the physician* and toy fr iend Shirley. There 
were six brothers in all. The eldest yras a Lieu tenant-colonel, 
in 1715, of a regiment of foot in Flanders. The next was* J 
think, Charles the physician. The third, I apprehend, Thomas 
Cotes* the admiral. V - fourth, Washington Cotes* an Irish 
Dean. The fifth,, my worthy friend Shirley* late rector of 
Wigan; and ^he you-ir. :it* ^Humphry Cotes* wme-iriereliant. 
and once candidate for Westminster. — I am very clear the 
father of these six sons was the possessor of the family estate 
at Woodente in Shropshire (no w* 1/31, inherited by the eldest 
son of Shirley J); but whether Diyhy, the Principal of Mag* 

| “John Cotes, esq. educated at Eton, and removed thence to 
Magdalen College* Oxford* where lie resided some years, a Gen¬ 
tleman Commoner, under the care of the Rev. Dr. \ /heeler* at 
that time principal Tutor of the College, now (1731) Canon of 
Christ Church* and King's Professor of Divinity. Mr. Cotes, at 
his return from making the tour of Europe* married* in 1773* the 
honourable Miss Courtenay* sister of Lord Vfefiplt Courtenay. 

* ' * ‘ v * dg!en 
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Shropshire, esq. member of parliament for Tam- 
worth, 1754 and 1741; fellow of All Souls College, 
B.C. L. 2727; D.C. L. 1732. 

She survived her husband (who died March 21, 
I74N, without issue); and died in 1763, at Green- 
hitlie, in the parish of Swanscombe, Kent. 

dalen Hall, was in so near a relationship to him as brother, 
I am not quite clear; though I think 1 have heard my much- 
esteemed friend, the late rector of Wigan, say that he was. 
Digby’s family lived at Oxford in my time — three daughters* 
and one son §, who was upon the foundation of Trinity College* 
and afterwards vicar of Sherburne in Dorsetshire.'* 

Mr. Kynaston* in the above conjecture, was nearly (but not 
quite) right. Subsequent information from the late accurate 
John JLoveday, esq. reads thus : Charles Cotes, M, D. fellow of 
AH-Souls College, Oxford, who married Miss Chcsdden, and 
died without issue, was a son of John Cotes, of Woodcote, by 
Lady Dorothy Shirley. This John had seven sons ; viz, 1. John, 
w ho married Lady Dowager Delves j £. Charles; 3, James, the 
lieutenant-colonel ; 4. Thomas, the vice-admiral; 5. Shirley j 
b. Washington; 7. Humphrey.—Digby Cotes, the public orator* 
w as a younger brother of John the lather of these seven sons,** 

§ Edu ard Cotes, LL. D. vicar of Sherborne, 1773; rector of 
Bishops Castle* 1748 ; and vicar also of Haydon* all in the county 
of Dorset ; died July IS* 17S(X f f Is sou, who was educated at 
Sherborne and at the Charter-house* is the Author of several 
Sermon-, and is now rector of BedUpgton, Northumberland ; to 
which place lie was bre^entfxl by the late Dean Digby, 
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EDWARD WORTLEY-MONTAGUE *, Esq. 

was the only son of a gentleman who bore the same 
names (who had been an intimate of all the great 
men, whether literary or political, in the reign of 
Queen Anne) by Lady Mary, one of the daughters 
of Evelyn Pierrepoint Duke of Kingston, a lady 
whose writings have long been the subject of public 
admiration. He was born in October l/lSi'S and 
in the early part of his life seems, though he after¬ 
wards lost "her favour, to have been the object of his 
mother’s tenderest regard. In 1716, he accompa¬ 
nied her on his father’s embassy to Constantinople, 
and is thus mentioned in one of her letters: “ 1 
thank God I have not at all suffered in my health, 
nor (what is dearer to me) in that ot my child, by 
all my fatigues.” Again: **If I survive my jour¬ 
ney, yon shall hear from me again. I can say with 
great truth, in the words of Motieses, * I have long 
learnt to hold myself as nothing;’ but, when I think 
of the fatigues my poor infant must suffer, I have 
all a mother's fondness in my eyes, and all her tender 
passions in my heart.” 

During young Montague’s continuance at Con* 
staiitinople, in 1718-19, it was his fortune to be 
the first of the English nation on whom the prac • 
tice of inoculation for the small-pox was tried; a bold 
experiment, 111 which the fond mother was as suc¬ 
cessful as she could hope, and millions have had 
reason, in consequence of it, to resound her praises; 
though the practice is now id a great measure super¬ 
seded by the equally sale and much milder use of 
Vaccination. 

# This Article was compiled for the 1 ' History of Leicester¬ 
shire;" hut, as that work must necessarily have a very limited 
circulation, 1 hope to stand excused for het e lepeatiivg it. 

f This appears by the aa;e inscribed on his touib. 

jfc*. IV. “ s s 


In 
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In 17 Mr. Montague’s parents returned to 
England ; and he was placed at Westminster school, 
where the eccentricity of his disposition was first ex¬ 
hibited. From this learned seminary he thought 
proper, at an early age, to run away; and Mr. Fors¬ 
ter * was requested to use every possible means for the 
discovery of the fugitive. Every expedient was tided; 
and every expedient failed of success. The purlieus 
of Co vent Garden were searched in vain. Even the cir- 
cuitof St. Giles’s u r as paced by the friends and relatives 
of the family. Advertisements, hand-bills, all proved 
inefficacious—the prodigal was not to be found. At 
last mere accident effected what studied design could 
not accomplish. The accident was this; Mr. Fors¬ 
ter had some business to transact with the Captain 
of an India ship which was moored at Blackwall. 
He set out for that place, attended by one of the do¬ 
mestics of old Mr. Wortley-Moutague. Scarcely had 
they entered Blackwall, before the voice of a fisher¬ 
man’s boy arrested their attention. They were ac¬ 
customed to the voice. They conceived' it to be 
very like that of young Montague. They dispatched 
a sailor after him, under the pretence of a desire to 
purchase some of the fish he had in his basket. The 
sailor executed his commission, and returned with 
the boy. They were confirmed iu.their suspicions. 
It was indeed young Montague, with a basket of 
plaice, flounders, and other small fish, upon his 
head. When he found himself discovered, he laid 
down his basket, and ran away. The basket, how¬ 
ever, being soon owned, the habitation of young 
Montague was quickly found out. He had" been 
bound, by regular indentures of apprenticeship, to 
a poor, but very industrious fisherman; and, on en- 

* This gentleman was first introduced into the family of Mr. 
Montague by the celebrated Dr. Young. He was afterward* 
better known to the publick as chaplain to the Duchess of King¬ 
ston, whose champion he was in a literary dispute between her 
Grace and Mr, Foote. That part of the above narrative which re¬ 
lates to the several elopements of Mr. Montague is copied from an 
■account printed by Mr. Forster m the Public Ledger, Oct. 25 , 1777 . 
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qutry, it appeared that he had, for more than one 
year, served his master most faithfully. He cried 
his fish with an audible voice. He made his bar¬ 
gains with shrewdness, and he returned the pur¬ 
chase-money with rectitude. He was brought home, 
and again placed in Westminster school; from 
which, in a very little time, he again ran away. 

The second flight was managed more artfully than 
the first. He took an effectual method to elude for 
many years the search of his friends. He bound 
himself to the master of a vessel which sailed for 
Oporto, This man was a Quaker. What is not 
always the case, his religious persuasion gave a turn 
of morality to his actions; he was strictly consci¬ 
entious. There was a mixture of the parent and of 
the master in his treatment of young Montague, He 
1 ‘ound him, as he supposed, a poor, deserted, friend¬ 
less boy; he cloathed him decently, fed him re¬ 
gularly, and made a sea-lite as comfortable to him 
as the nature of it would admit. This treatment 
made very little impression on the mind of young 
Montague; he was either incapable of gratitude, or 
the few generous feelings he had were borne down 
by the wayward humour of his fancy, which, al¬ 
ways feeble, and constantly roving, impelled him 
for ever to change the present scene. As soon as 
the vessel reached Oporto, Montague decamped. 
Not a syllable of the language did lie know; yet he 
ventured a considerable distance up the country. It 
was the vintage season. He offered himself as an 
assistant in any capacity ; was tried, and found 
very useful. For two or three years did he con-, 
tinue in the interior parts of Portugal; and proba¬ 
bly would never have emerged from the situation 
in which his fancy had placed him, had not the fol¬ 
lowing incident led to a discovery of his parentage. 

Young Montague was ordered to drive some asses 
to the Factory. This task was allotted him on ac¬ 
count of some business which was to be transacted 
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in the English language. Montague, not dreaming 
of a discovery, set out with his groupe of dull com¬ 
panions. The English Consul knew him; and his 
old master the (Quaker being there with his vessel, 
the discovery was complete. The asses were con¬ 
signed to another (although perhaps not a better) 
driver. Montague was brought home; when Mr. 
forster interposed. He exercised the milder offices of 
humanity. He pleaded for the prodigal in the true 
spirit of beneficence ; and called up all the father in 
the bosom of old Montague, who received his son 
with joy equal to that of the father in the Gospel, 
A private tutor was employed, to recover those rudi¬ 
ments of learning which a life of dissipation and 
vulgarity might have obscured; and Mr. Forster 
was desired to complete his education. Forster ac¬ 
quitted himself ably in this department. But young 
Montague, who seemed born to frustrate every ho¬ 
nourable effort that could be made in his favour, ran 
away a third time, and entered as a foremast-man on¬ 
board a ship bound for the Mediterranean. This 
provoked old Montague beyond endurance. He now 
talked of for ever disclaiming a son whom it would 
never be possible to reclaim. Forster offered to take 
on himself the trouble of bringing back the graceless 
wanderer. The father at last consented ; and the 
business was accomplished. 

Young Montague being returned once more, it 
was proposed that he should go abroad for a few 
years. Forster engaged to accompany him. Young 
Montague agreed. A stipend was allotted for In's 
support; and the West Indies was chosen as the 

S lace of retreat. Thither Mr. Forster accompanied 
loutague. There he renewed 1 his classical studies; 
and there he continued for some years; when he 
was sent for by his father ; and, on his return to 
England, had an appointment in some public office; 
though of what nature does not now appear. It 
may be presumed, however, that the irregularities 

of 
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of his past life had been forgotten ; for in 1747 lie 
was elected one of the knights of the shire for the 
county of Huntingdon. In his senatorial capacity 
he does not appear to have in any way particularly 
distinguished himself. 

His expences far exceeding his income, this in¬ 
considerate young man soon became deeply involved 
in debt;' and, about the latter end of the year IJSL 
ouce more quitted his native kingdom. 

His first excursion was to Paris, where he again 
appeared before the world, in a light if not disre¬ 
putable, yet certainly not free from suspicion. In 
that gay and dissipated Metropolis lie became ac¬ 
quainted with a person then resident there, who 
charged him with offences for which he became 
cognizable to the criminal jurisdiction of the king¬ 
dom of France. His own account of the accusation 
against him, as stated by himself, shall be given in 
his own words: 

<{ Abraham Payba, a Jew, under the name of James 
Huberts, in his complaint, dated the 25th of Octo¬ 
ber 17.7], gives an account of his leaving England 
with Miss Hose, intending to make the four both 
of France and Italy, being provided with bills for 
considerable sums upon the Bank of England, and 
several eminent Bankers in London. lie then sets 
forth, that, coming to lodge at the Hotel d’Orleans, 
he was greatly surprized by iny pretending to visit 
him, as lie had no manner of acquaintance witfmne. 
Tli at next day he set out for the country; from 
whence returning on the 23d of September, lie 
found a card from me inviting 'him to dine, which 
he was polite enough to comply with; and that at 
my lodging lie dined with a large company of 
English. That I forced him to drink (till I per¬ 
ceived he was fuddled) of several sorts of wines and 
other liquors during dinner, which was not ovei till 
about six in the evening, when the company retired 
to my apartments to drink coffee. 1 hat after this 
all the company went away, excepting Mr. 1 aate, 
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ray lord Southwell, and myself j and that Mr. Taafe 
took a mr of dice *, and, throwing them upon the 
table, asked. Who would play? That the com¬ 
plainant Roberts at first excused himself, because he 
had no more than two crowns about him; upon 
xvhich the other said, that he had no occaWfoJ 
money, for he might play upon his word of hZ 

wTJi’ ^ ha ,V ie , ( ?° berts 9 stiI1 exc «sed himself, al¬ 
leging that he had occasion for all his money for a 

journey on which he was to set out on the Wednes- 
day following; but that Mr. Taafe, Lord South- 
uellj and I, insisted so strongly on hj s playing that 
being flustered with wine, and not knowing what 

■SfJv aild that ’ taki »g advan¬ 

tage of his situation, we made him lose in less than 

Tzq° 3 \ S 1 % L T d n° rS; that is ’ 400 to Mv - Taafe, 
¥? to lord Southwell, and 120 to me; and that we 

nextdav^Mr T^f 0 g °, u- Wt his bllsiliess - That 
next day Mr. Taafe sent him a card inviting him to 

fcf &I C “ 6 l d hi '" S ? lfi ‘"donsj^he 

- of September he received a letter from the 

him *° *'“400 

! “°7 ‘. e . ha ^ ,vo " of hims and that he (Ilo- 

avWtShe h Tue ln i a,, fT' f hat he woukl Whim 

27 h of S„J„T d “ 7 , ° 0,V "’» : but that > <m the 
ni^ht Mr T y eT i b , e S reen e ^ even and twelve at 
with mvl; ?’ lord Southwell, and i, knocked 
Ws lte ' 7° enCe ’ menace8 > and imprecations, at 

him £at 7f\l re ,^ ttlng adU,ittance ’ we il)fo rmed 
the ’J 1 dul not g' lve to each of us a draft for 

carry Hm ’T T had ol ' him, we would 

with the r m anl y , the Basti| e, the Archers, 

St mSSFxT ° f the BaStiIe ’ siting below for 

in France biat i/ at ' VC tcdd bbn> d vvas a maxim 
ance, that all gaming debts should be paid in 

observe, tba^'L^V^V ^*2* ttle credibility of this narrative to 
tague conSed « th ( eP<>S ^ 0nS tiUiL ’ R “ this «%«*. Mr. Mon- 
he had played at fej ‘ tt . saul !' 1 S wa | tb mhng passion, and that 

moriai of pt bl p ei’ * ahwtJl ^ <*««** &"*■" Me, 
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£4 hours after they were contracted ; and at the 
same time we threatened to cut him across the face 
with our swords, if he should refuse to give us the 
drafts we demanded. That, being intimidated with 
our menaces, and ignorant of the customs of France, 
he gave us drafts for our several sums upon Mr. 
Watters the younger, banker in Paris, though he 
had no money of his in his hands. That the com¬ 
plainant, well knowing that the drafts would be re¬ 
fused, and thinking his life in danger, resolved next 
day, being the 2Sth, to set out for Lyons. That 
there, and since his return to Paris, he understood 
that Mr. Taafe, lord Southwell, and I, on the very 
day of his leaving Paris, came early to his lodging, 
wliere meeting only with Miss Rose and her sister, 
Mr. Taafe persuaded the former to leave the com¬ 
plainant, and to go with him to the Hotel de Perou, 
promising to send her over to England in a short 
time. After this, that he searched all the trunks, 
portmanteaus, and drawers, belonging to the com¬ 
plainant, from whence he took out in one bag 400 
Louis d’ors, and out of another to the value of 300 
Louis, in French and Portuguese silver; from ano¬ 
ther hag 1200 livres in crown pieces, a pair of bril¬ 
liant diamond buckles for which the complainant 
paid SO20 livres to the Sieur Pierre, and his own 
picture set round with diamonds to the amount of 
1200 livres, besides the value of the picture, which 
cost him ten Louis to the Sieur Marolle; a shirt 
buckle, set with diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, 
which cost him f>50 livres to the Sieur Pierre; laces 
to the amount of 3000 livres; seven or eight wo¬ 
mens robes or gowns valued at 4000 livres; two 
brilliant diamond ring's; several gold snuff boxes; 
a travelling chest, containing his plate and china, 
and divers other effects, which he cannot call to 
mind; all which Mr. Taafe packed up in one box, 
and by the help of his footman carried in a coach 
(which waited for him at the corner of the street ot 
the Little Augustincs) to his own apartment. That 

afterward* 
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afterwards Mr. Taafe carried Miss Rose and tier 
sister in another coach to his lodging, where they 
remained three days, and then sent'them to London 
under the care of one of his friends.” 

Such is the account Mr. Montague gave of the 
charge exhibited against him. The consequence of 
it to himself cannot be more fully described than in 
his own words: “ On Sunday the 31st of October 
1751 * when it was near one in the morning, as I 
was undressed and going to bed, with that security 
which ought to attend innocence, I heard a person 
enter my room; and upon turning round, and see¬ 
ing a man whom I did not know, I asked him calmly 
what he wanted? His answer was, that 1 must put 
on my clothes, I began to expostulate upon the 
motives oi his appearance, when a commissary in¬ 
stantly entered the room, with a pretty numerous 
attendance; and told me with great gravity, that 
he was come, by virtue of a warrant for my" impri¬ 
sonment, to carry me to the Grand Chatelet. 1 re¬ 
quested him again and again to inform me of the 
crime laid to my charge; but all his answer was, 
that J must follow him. 1 begged him to give me 
leave to write to lord Albemarle, the English am¬ 
bassador ; promising to obey the warrant, if his Ex¬ 
cellency was not pleased to answer for mv forth¬ 
coming, But the commissary refused me the use 
ot pen and ink; though he consented that I should 
send a verbal message to his Excellency ; telling me 
at the same time, that he would not wait the return 
ot the messenger, because his orders were to carry 
me instantly to prison. As resistance under such 
circumstances must have been unavailing, and might 
have been blameable, I obeyed the warrant by fol¬ 
lowing the commissary, after ordering one of my 
domesticbs to intorrti my lord Albemarle of the 
treatment I underwent. ‘I was carried to the Cha- 
telet, where the jailors, hardened by their profes¬ 
sion, and brutal for their profit, fastened upon me, 
as upon one ot those guilty objects whom they lock 

up 
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up to be reserved for public punishment; and, 
though neither my looks nor my behaviour be¬ 
trayed the least symptom of guilt, yet I was treated 
as a condemned criminal. I was thrown into pri¬ 
son, and committed to a set of wretches who have 
no character of humanity but its form. 

“ My residence (to speak in the gaol dialect) was 
in the secret, which is no other than the dungeon of 
the prison, where all the furniture was a wretched 
matrass, and a crazy chair. The weather was cold, 
and I called for a fire; but I was told I could have 
none. J was thirsty, and called for some wine and 
water, or even a draught of water by itself, but was 
denied it. All the favour I could obtain was, a 
promise to be waited on in the morning; and then 
was left by myself, under a hundred locks and bolts, 
with a bit of "candle, after- finding that the words of 
my gaolers were few, then- commands peremptory, 
and their favours unattainable. After a few mo¬ 
ments of solitary reflection, I perceived myself shut 
up in a dungeon destined for the vilest malefactors; 
the walls were scrawled over with their vows and 
prayers to Heaven, before they were carried to the 
gibbet or the wheel. Amongst other notable in¬ 
scriptions, 1 found one with the following note under¬ 
neath ; viz. ‘ These verses were written by the priest 
who was burned and hanged, in the year 1717, for 
stealing a chalice of the holy sacrament.’ At the 
same time I observed the floors were studded with 
iron staples, either to secure the prisoners, or to pre¬ 
vent the effects of their despair. 1 must own that 
the survey of my dreadful situation, deprived of the 
common comforts of life, even fire and water, must 
have got the better of conscience itself, irreproach¬ 
able as mine was, and of all trust in the equity of 
my judges, had l not wrapped myself up in inno¬ 
cence, whose portion is fortitude, and whose virtue 
is tranquillity.” In this dismal dungeon he conti¬ 
nued until the 2 d of November, when he was car¬ 
ried before a magistrate, and underwent an exainina- 
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tion, by which he understood the heads of the 
charges against him; “ and which, 1 ' he adds, u I 
answered in a manner that ought to have cleared 
my own innocence from suspicion, and to have 
covered my antagonist with confusion ” This effect, 
however, appears not to have been produced* Pro¬ 
ceedings were carried on for some time; and the 
decision at first was in favour of Mr, Montague and 
Mr. Taafe 

* ** By a sentence of the Lieutenant-criminal at Paris, made 
on the 25th January 1752, both these gentlemen (who, with the 
complainant, were the only persons engaged in this transaction 
then in France/ the rest having Red) were discharged from the 
complaints and accusations brought against them by the said 
James Roberts $ and it was directed, that their names should 
be erased and blotted out of the gaol-books, and the clerks of 
the court be compelled to do the same; winch being done, they 
should be fully and authentically discharged mid acquitted 
thereof: That the said James Roberts should be condemned to 
make reparation of honour to the said Montague and Taafe, in 
the presence of twelve such persons as they should chose, and in 
such place as they should appoint: That The should then and there 
declare, that it was falsely and wickedly that he imagined, con¬ 
trived, and devised against them a calumnious accusation j that 
he allowed them to be men of honour and probity, incapable of, 
and unstained with, the frets injuriously and calumniously In¬ 
serted In bis complaint. Of which reparation an act should be 
drawn up, in form of the verbal process, by the fust notary re¬ 
quired to do it - and of this act a copy should be deposited in the 
office of the recorder criminal of the LUatelet, and another copy 
should be delivered by the said recorder or register to each of the 
said Montague and Taafe: That the said Roberts should be con¬ 
demned to pay 10,000 Jivres, in damage and interest, to each of 
the said Montague and Taafe, by way of civ il reparation. And 
by the same decree, the defendants Montague and Taafe were 
permitted to print and publish the proceedings; and the said 
Roberts was condemned to pay all the costs- From this sentence 
Roberts appealed to the High Court of La Tourneile at Palis j 
where, on the 14th June 1752, the judgment against him was 
reversed, the parties definitively were dismissed the court, Ro¬ 
berts^ name entsed the gaol registers, and costs compensated. 
From this sentence Montague and Taafe, in their turn, ap¬ 
pealed ; but whether with any effect is not at present recollected £ 
it is most probable this disgraceful business was here suffered to 
terminate. On this occasion many pamphlets were published j 
and, amongst others, one by Mr. Montague, intituled, Me¬ 
morial of Edward Wortley-Montague, Esquire; Written bv him- 
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Iii the Parliament which assembled in 1754, Mr, 
Montague was returned for Bossiney; and in 1759* 
he gave to the pubiick his Reflections on the Rise 
and FaII of the antient Republics, adapted to the 
present State of Great Britain # Svo* The credit of 
this Work has been attempted to be wrested from 
him by a -person who in no other circumstance 
shewed himself of ability to produce such a perform¬ 
ance, In the Introduction he says, w I am not at 
all surprized at those encomiums which the Philo¬ 
sophers and Poets so lavishly bestow upon the plea¬ 
sures of a country retirement. The profusion of va¬ 
rying beauties which attend the returning season, 
furnish out new and inexhaustible subjects for the 
entertainment of the studious and contemplative. 
Even Winter carries charms for the philosophic eye, 
and equally speaks the stupendous power of the 
Author of Nature. To search out and adore the 
Creator, through his works, is our primary duty, 
and claims the first place in every rational mind. Id 
promote the public good of the community, of which 
we are born members, in proportion to our situation 
and abilities, is our secondary duty as men and citi^ 
zens. I judged, therefore, a close attention to the 
study of History the most useful way of employing 
that time which my country recess afforded, as it 
would enable me to fulfil this obligation ; and upon 
this principle I take the liberty of offering these 
papers as my mite towards the public good.” 

self in French, and published lately at Paris against Abraham 
Payba, a Jew by Birth, who assumed the fictitious name of 
James Roberts. Translated into English from an authentic 
Copy sent from Paris, 175$/* Svo. This performance, which 
appears to liave been drawn up w ith care, is now, with many 
other documents, before us; and, from a careful perusal of the 
whole proceedings, we cannot declare ourselves perfectly satisfied 
of the innocence of the defendants, though both Members of the 
British Parliament, in this extraordinary transaction.” 

Mr, Seward, in the European Magazine , voL XXIF, p. 13 i. 

* tr After experiencing various fortunes, even (as it is said) 
that of a link-boy, Mr. WortLey-Montaguc took refuge in Lite¬ 
rature, and held up die torch to his benighted Country;* 

Mr, Bowyer, MS, 
This 
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This Work, which is written with spirit, contains 
a concise and elegant relation of the Grecian, Roman, 
anti Carthaginian stories, interspersed with occa^ 
sional allusions to the then state of this Country, 
whose constitution the author appears to have 
studied, and which he has set off to considerable 
advantage. 

Whether Mr. Montague received any immediate 
pecuniary advantage from his father, in consequence 
of this publication, as it hath been asserted we 
know not; but it is certain that it could not inflite 
cnce him in making his will. 

M r. Wor:! ey ^ d i ed the 2 2d of .1 an nary 1761, at the 
advanced age of SO years; and by his wilt, made in 
the year 1755, bequeathed to his son an annuity of 

* tf In the g Authentic Account a£ the late Duchess of Kino 
stoii,' the merit of this Work is given to Mr. Forster, who had 
been his companion and tutor in the West Indies, On their re¬ 
turn to England,, a good-matured stratagem, it has been said, 
was practiced, to obtain a temporary supply of money from old 
Montague, and at the same time to give him a favourable opi¬ 
nion of his son’s attention to a very particular species of erudi¬ 
tion, The stritagenl wa- this : Forster wrote a book, which he 
intitulcd, ( The Rise and Fall of the Roman Republics/ To this 
ke subjoined the name of -Edward Worth y Montague junior, 
JEsq, Old Woi tlcy, seeing the book advertised, sent for his mn, 
and gave him a bank-note of 1 ( X)L 5 promising Mm a similar 
present for every new edition the book should pass through* It 
was well received by the pub lick ■ and therefore, in Vf0 3 a se¬ 
cond edition occasioned a second supply* It is now in the li¬ 
braries, with the name of Wnrtley- Atom ague prefixed as the au¬ 
thor, although he did not write a line of it.”- u Whatever 

Mr. Montague's failings were, he had no occasion to have re¬ 
course to the inferior talents of Mr. Forster to assist him in 
such a trick. Let it be added, that this book was produced 
when Mr. Montague was at least forty-eight years old, and not 
immediately after his return with Forster' from the West Indies, 
as from the manner in which this unfounded claim, as we believe 
it to be, would lead one to suppose* It should also not be for¬ 
gotten, that this pretended author was totally silent on the sub¬ 
ject until 1777* more than a year after Mr* Montague's death* 
when he could receive no contradiction to Ids idle story, and that 
there is not a tittle of evidence produced but his own Ipse rfmf.” 

Mr. Seward, as above, p, 165, 

t It appears by his will that he did not use the name of 
|Iontague. 
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XOOOl. a-yearj: to be paid him during the joint lives 
of himself and his mother, lady Mary; and after her 
death an annuity of 3000 /. a-year, during the joint 
lives of himself and his sister lady Bute. 11 y the 
same will, he empowered Mr. Montague to make a 
settlement on any woman he might marry, not ex¬ 
ceeding Soo/. a-year; and to any son of such mar¬ 
riage he devised a considerable estate in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire *■ 

The death of his father having secured him in¬ 
dependence, Mr,. Wortley-Montague seems imme¬ 
diately to have availed himself of it; and, possessing 
very accommodating principles* with a tine consti¬ 
tution for travelling, he once more took leave of his 
native country, and passed the remainder of his life 
entirely in foreign parts. 

In the Parliament, however, which assembled 
in November IjO 1 , he was, during his absence, 
again elected for Bossiney ; arid on the 21st of 
August 17lady Mary Wortley-Montegue died, 
leaving her son only one guinea ^; ie his father ha¬ 
ving,” as she expressed it, “ amply provided for him.” 

By these accidents, avast fortune came to the late 
Earl of Bute, who married the daughter; n evert he- 

* It was this provision for Mr, Montague^ ^vife and son, 
which occasioned it to be surmised that the following 1 adver¬ 
tisement, which appeared in the Public Advertiser, April Kb 
1777b a few months bofoie Mr, Montague's death, was inserted 
by his directions; 

" MATRIMONY 

A Gentleman, who hath iiUed two succeeding Seats In Par¬ 
liament, is near sixty years of age, lives in grea splendour and 
hospitality, and from whom a considerable estate must pass if he 
dies without issue, bath no objection to marry any widow or 
single lady, provided the party be of genteel birth, polished man¬ 
ners* and live, six, seven, or eight months gone in her preg¬ 
nancy.—Letters directed to -- Brecknock, esq. at W ills'* 

Coffee-house, facing the Admiralty, will be honoured with due 
attention, secrecy, and every possible mark of respect. 1 

■f Mr. Montague (who, before Ids final departure from Eng¬ 
land, had unfortunately offended Ms mother irrecoucde bly) was 
abroad when he received her legacy; which he gave, with great 
gaiety of heart, to Mr. Davison, the elegant at mI amiable com¬ 
panion of his Travels to the East, 

less. 
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less, this generous Nobleman ceded to his brother** 
in-law much more than he could have possibly ob¬ 
tained, and even more than he could have claimed, 
by litigation- 

In 1762 we find him at Turin; whence he wrote 
two letters to the earl of Macclesfield, which were read 
at the Royal Society, Nov. 25 ; and afterwards pub¬ 
lished in a quarto pamphlet, intituled, “ Observa¬ 
tions upon a supposed antique Bust at Turin.’ 1 

His next peregrination was into the East, where 
he was accompanied by Nathanael Davison, esq* 
and continued there nearly three years. 

In September 1765. he was performing quarantine 
at Venice; where he was met by Mr. Sharpe, whose 
description of him shall be given below <f. From 

# Afterwards Iris Majesty’s Agent and Consul-general at Algiers, 
t u One, of the most curious sights we saw amongst these cu¬ 
riosities was the famous Mr* Montague, who was performing qua¬ 
rantine at the Lazaretto. All the English made a point of pay¬ 
ing him their compliments in that place y and he seemed not a 
little pleased with their attention. It may be supposed that visitors 
are not suffered to approach the person of any who is performing 
quarantine; they are divided by a passage of about seven or eight 
feet wide. Mr. Montague was just arrived from the East. He 
had travelled through the Holy Land, Egypt, Armenia, and with 
the Old and New Testament in his hands tor his direction, w hich 
he told us had proved unerring guides—he had particularly taken 
the road of the Israelites through the Wilderness, and had ob¬ 
served that part of the Red Sea through which they passed. He 
had visited Mount Sinai y and flattered himself he hail been on 
the very part of the rock where Moses spake face to face with God 
Almighty. His beard reached down to his breast, being of two 
years and a half growth y and the dress of his head was Arme¬ 
nian. He was in the most enthusiastic raptures with Arabia and 
the Arabs, His bed was the ground y his food rice y Iris beverage 
water, his luxury a pipe and coffee. His purpose was, to return 
once more amongst that virtuous people y whoso morals and hos¬ 
pitality, he said, were such, that, were you to drop your cloak in 
the highway, you would find it there six months afterwards, an 
Arab being too honest a man to pick up what he knows belongs 
to another y and, were you to offer money for the provision you 
meet with, he would ask you, with concern, why you had $0 mean 
an opinion of his benevolence, as to suppose him capable of ac¬ 
cepting a gratification ? Therefore money, said he, in that coun¬ 
try, is of very little use, as it is only necessary for the purchase 
of garments, which in so warm a climate arc very few, and of 
very little value* He distinguishes, however, betwixt the wild and 

the 
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Abbe Winkelman’s Letters, dated in the same 
year, we learn an anecdote, not calculated to 
eraze any unfavourable opinion which may have 
been entertained of Mr. Mohtaigue : “ At Alexan¬ 
dria,” says the Abbe, " lie got 'acquainted with the 
Danish Consul, who had a very handsome wife. 
Under various pretences, he engaged the husband 
to go to Holland. Some time after, he shewed a 
feigned letter, mentioning the Consul’s death, and 
married his wife, whom he now carries with him 
into Syria. Not long after, the Danish resident at 
Constantinople received from the Texel advice of 
the supposed dead Consul; so that Montague is not 
safe in any of the Grand Seignior’s dominions.” 

His relation of the journey from Cairo in Egypt 
to the Written Mountains in the Desarts of Sinai, 
in a letter dated from Pisa*, Dec. 2, 1765, was read 
before the Royal Society March I,‘J, IJ66, and pub¬ 
lished in their Transactions 'f'. In the same learned 
repository may also be found his “ New Observa¬ 
tions on what is called Pornpey’s Pillar in Egypt i'.” 

the civilized Arab ; and proposes to publish an account of all I 
hare written.” Mr. Samuel Sharpe's Letters from Italy* 8vo» 
p. 9. This gentleman was several years surgeon of Gay's 
Hospital j but had resigned some time before his death, which 
happened March 24, 1773. 

* In a letter which he wrote (whilst at Pisa) to the learned 
Father Lami at Florence, he says, tc 1 have been making some 
trials that have not a little contributed to the improvement of my 
organic system. 1 have conversed with the Nobles in Germain, 
and served my apprenticeship in the science of horsemanship ac 
their country-seats.—1 have been a labourer in the fields of Swit¬ 
zerland and Holland, and have not disdained the humble profes¬ 
sions of postilion and ploughman.— I assumed at Paris the ridicu¬ 
lous character of a petit mefitre — 1 was an abbd at Koine — I put 
on, at Hamburgh, the Lutheran rulf, and, with a triple chin and 
a formal countenance, 1 dealt about me the word of God, so as 
to excite the envy of the Clergy—I acted successively all th* 
parts that Fielding ha? described in his Julian—My fate was si¬ 
milar to that of a guinea, which at one time is in the hands of a 
spleen, and at another is in the fob of a greasy Israelite.” 

t Vol. LVL p. 40 ^ and copied at large in the Gentle mans 
Magazine, vd. XXXVII. pp. 374. 403. 

+ Phil. Trans, vol. LVIL n. 438, 
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He is said also to have published (but I know not 
where) ail <c Explication of the Causes ofr Earth- 
quakes.” He had certainly great natural abilities, 
and a great share of acquired Knowledge. 

In 1766, he was about to return to the East; and 
in 1768 it was stated in the public papers, that he 
bad been received with uncommon respect at Con¬ 
stantinople, after passing through Saloniea, and 
viewing the Islands in the Archipelago. 

In the beginning of the year 1773 he was at Ho- 
setta in Egypt # ; which he quitted in June, and 

* This appears by a series of very curious letters addressed to 
« friend of his, an eminent Physician in locution; in the first 
of which, teM ifosetta, Feb. 10, 1773, he says, " 1 am much 
obliged to you for the compliment that you pay my beard 3 and 
to my good "friend Dr. Mackenzie, for having given you an ac¬ 
count of it advantageous enough to merit the panegyric, I have 
followed Ulysses and iEneas —\ have seen all they are said to have 
visited, the territories of the allies of the Greeks, as well as those 
of old Priam, with less ease, though with more pleasure, than 
most of our travellers traverse France and Italy, l have had 
many a weary step, but never a tiresome hour j and, however 
dangerous and disagreeable adventures I may have had, none 
coil hi ever deter me from my point j hut, on the contrary, they 
were only rtimvlL l have certainly many materials, and classi¬ 
cal ones too 5, but J was always a bad workman j and a sexagenary 
one K of all workmen, the worst—as, perhaps with truth, the 
fair sex say. This is very true 3 but the Patriarchs only began 
life at that time of.day 3 and I find that l have a Patriarchal con¬ 
stitution. 1 live as hardly and as simply as they did. Enured to 
hardship, 1 despise luxury: my only luxury is coffee, and the con¬ 
comitant of claret, e&ceptjp cxvipicndis. I staid a considerable 
time at Epirus and Thessalia 3 theatres on which the fate of the 
world was the drama. S took exact plans of Actium and Phai^a- 
lia j and should have sent them to you, to communicate to the 
Koval Society, hut there are no ships sailing directly for Europe. 
1 cannot tell you the pleasure I take in the success of Mr. Banks 
and Dr. Spender: 1 shall he happy when their discoveries are 
made public. Good God 1 how happy must those Gentlemen be, 
in hav mg been so serviceable to mankind l 1 have lately followed 
Moses in the Wilderness—1 hav e since followed the victorious Is¬ 
raelites, and have visited all their possessions; but, with all these 
materials, 1 am idle with regard to them. What shall I say to 

you ? 1 am now so smitten with a beautiful Arabian, that she 

wholly takes up my time—she only is the object of my every at¬ 
tention—she, though nut in blooming youth, has more charms 
than all the younger beauties. 1 am totally taken up with the 
study of the Arabic language ; and, m X daily liud fresh beauties 
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was at the Lazaretto off Leghorn in the same 
month. From that place he went to Venice* where 

in it, I become the more eager m my pursuit. My fair mistress 
is not coy; she admits my caresses 5 but, alas! in tills 1 find 
myself a sexagenary lover: I caress her as much and more than 1 
should have done at hve-and-twenty, but with less fruit. Indeed, 
I have so far succeeded, that, though I read but little prose, I 
have attached my self to Arabic poetry, which, though extremely 
difficult, well pays my pains : its own energy and sublimity are 
not to r be paid. I know not with what to amuse you] therefore 
1 send you an account of our weather at this place since our 
winter began: Nov. 27- Thermometer, at sun-rise* 67*—4 in 
the afternoon, 70 . &e. &c. &c.—1 sent our Friend Mr. Anderson, 
the other day, a veiy large aspic, which, if I mistake not, is the 
very aspic of the Antients. Pray examine it, and put it in the 
British Museum. Mr. Anderson can shew you my picture, and 
my Views of iEgypt. Pray assist Mr. Anderson in the choice of 
some medicines that I have desired him to send me. Pray make 
my compliments to the goat [Mr, Banks's]: she has made me a 
bad man ; that is, an envious one; for I envy her having been 
three times round the Globe. I beg you will order for me, from 
your bookseller, f Grammatica Arabica dicta Casia, magno et ele- 
ganti Charactere ex Typographic Medicaeawhich will much 
oblige your most obedient and humble servant, Ed.Worti.ey- 
Mo xr agu.™P lease to continue to receive my Transactions. Di¬ 
rect always at Messrs. Omech and Corrys, Leghorn ; and write 
the news as much as suits your convenience The price of the 
above book, as well as any other in the Oriental languages, 
which may have been published within these ten years, Messrs. 
Contis will pay you"—Another letter (a fragment only), dated 
March 2B, 1773, and addressed to \tte name erased], ff at the 
Royal Society, Fleet Street, London," begins thus: 

. , : P . good; however, we are supplied with great quantities 
from other parts of dSgypt; particularly from Frame, tiieantient 
Arsino£, Apricots are ripe in June j and the Summer fruits last 
till July, and then are ready. These last till December; and arc 
succeeded by oranges 5 and this tribe, from sort to sort, last till 
apricots are again ripe; so that we have ripe fruit on our trees 
the whole year. Rice is grown in great quantity at Rosetta, as 
well as flax, and indigo. Formerly there was a considerable quan¬ 
tity of sugar made here 5 but the French import so cheap, there 
is now no bake-house; no, not one out of fifty, the number w e 
liad formerly; though the ^Egyptian sugar is much better j and 
that, as 1 suppose, because the Nile annually leaves a ship-load ot 
its sediment, which furnishes the cane with so much virgin earth, 
as to give it a juice much more natural and pure than any other 
manure. We have game in quantity, meat plenty, and excellent, 
as well as fowls ; and though all hatched in ovens, yet 1 find no 
difference in the flavour. We have plenty of sea as well as rrier 
Vol.IV. Tt [fcsbji 
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he stayed above two years ; during which time (in 
April 1/74) he meditated a voyage to Mecca and 

[fish] j and scarce any of those kind we have to the Northward. 
From the rice-grounds, and quantity of water, you may imagine 
the air bad ; but, on the contrary, it is esteemed, and is, excel¬ 
lent ; for though it is rather moist, yet, as we have no swamps 
or marshes, it is not charged with those very heavy and pernicious 
vapours, attendants on fenny grounds; Add to that, the thicker, 
as homogeneous to water, is retained by the surface of it, anti car¬ 
ried off by the Nile, which,is a full mile broad : besides, the venti¬ 
lation, from our proximity to the sea, must be of great service. 
Periodical disorders are not known here 3 nor indeed scarce any 
other disorders, except putrid fevers in Autumn, anti that only 
amongst the common people 3 and, I beliere, only proceeds from 
the quantity of green fruit, cue umbers, and such trash as they 
cat during the Summer. \ imagine the pureness of the blond 
here, free from distemper, must he in a great measure attributed 
to the water of the Nile, which when it first comes down (I mean, 
when the Nile begins to increase, which is usually the latter end 
of May) is green ; and the reason of this is, that they sow me¬ 
lons, cucumbers, anti such esculents, in the settlement which the 
Nile leaves when she retires to her natural bed ; and then never 
give themselves the trouble to dear away the leaves and roots, as 
they know the Nile will sweep them away before they/can make 
use of that ground again: so they lye and rot. The heat of the 
sun too draws from the slime or sediment of the Nile so many 
halts, that you see it in large fleaks upon the surface. As soon as 
the Nile increases, the water dissolves these salts, as well as the 
putrid leaves and roots. These ghc the water a green taste; and 
at the same time it is so naturaleil with salts, that it agitates the 
blood in such a manner as to throw oat whatever peccant hu¬ 
mours may be in it; so that, when the new water comes down, 
you see every body with more or less large pimples or boils, which, 
t hough inconvenient at the lime, yet, as I imagine, cleanse the 
blood. When the Nile is got to a great height, and rolls down 
with weighty rapidity, she breaks down much of her banks in 
Upper ./Egypt and Nubia; and arrives here red and muddy, from 
The quantity of earth she has swallowed. She then is impreg¬ 
nated with salts of a different kind. These cany the blood 
through another purification $ so that there is little left for dis¬ 
eases to prey Upon. People here are very subject to sore eyes, 
ear-ache, tooth-ache 3 which are usually attributed to the mois¬ 
ture of the dir, and to people's lying out at night, and the sore 
eyes to the constant reflection of the sun; but i own I am of a 
different opinion—how far founded, I know not. You see by the 
state of the thermometer, which I sent you, that our pores must 
always be in a state of dilatation, and that to a good degree. We 
have in Winter, pretty frequently, cold Easterly winds, which 
come to us from Syrian mountains, and Northerly breezes from 
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Medina; buttliis probably never took place; or at 
least had not in September l/75> on the 25th of 

die snowy cliffs of Caramania. People are fond to receive the 
cooling breeze, and eagerly expose themselves to it; but this 
doses the pores, and shuts up the passages by which the blood 
discharged before its superfluities; which, meeting an obstruction 
to their evaporation, consequently form a deposit somewhere. 
This, I imagine, is the reason of all the swelled faces, and of the 
inflammation in the eyes, so common in this country. This seems 
too pretty clearly fbe case from another observation; which is, 
that the better sort of people, who wear furs, are not troubled 
with these finscioni, as the Italians call them. They are worse 
and more frequent in Summer than in Winter; and that for the 
same reason d fortiori ; for the pores are then more open, and 
the daily Etesian winds are cold , and the more they are so, the 
more people expose themselves to them: but the better sort of 
people are never without at least an ermine fur upon them; for, 
though a shin be ever so thin, as it is less porous, so it defends 
against the penetration of a cold wind, better than the thickest 
cloth.—Upon my word, having forgot tliat it was a letter 1 was 
writing, 1 had almost entered on the plague and small-pox 3 but 
that for another tune. I purpose troubling you once a month 
with the thermometer and barometer, and some more nonsense. 
I believe you will think with me, that this letter ought not to be 
seen, 1 am sure you will, if you see with me a *style and lan¬ 
guage shamefully inaccurate. But you will excuse it, when you 
consider that I have scarce talked or read any English these ten 
years; and wrote none, except a few letters on business to Mr. 
Anderson. Add to this, that I am buried in Arabic Manuscripts, 
i am solely and totally taken up with that language; so excuse 
the inaccuracy, which 1 myself cannot forgive. If any Arabic has 
been translated and published since I left England, pmy send it 
me. Send me literary news. A French gentleman of my acquaint-, 
ance is going, by order of Ids Court, to discover, on the Southern 
Continent, Terra incognita, I am, dear Sir, your most humble 

servant, Ed/Wortley-Montagv"- In another letter, JprM, 

1773 , he says, " You have here a continuation of the weather ; 
and I shall now' give you some account of the plague; but l can 
say little or nothing more than what you have heard a thousand 
times; however, I will tell you what happened to myself.” [Here 
hs gives a most interesting account of a hair-breadth escape from 
death, in which, amongst other remedies, he drank the juice of 
200 limes in 24 hours.] “ I set out,” he goes on, ff tor Cairo, a 
week afterwards, where I found every body surprized to see me 
alive: the report of my death had flown all over /Egypt* Not 
one Christian, no Doctor came near me after the first day; but 
my Mussuhnen- friends constantly came to me, and sent me their 
slaves to attend me, as in any other illness. Now, my dear Sir, 

it would be impertinent in me to give you any remarks of mine, 

T T Q, after 
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which month the learned Physician, to whom the 
Letters printed below are addressed, thus writes to 

after I have given you the symptoms, as you are un able Physician, 
and I am an old woman, I will tell you, however, that dogs con¬ 
stantly have the Plague here, but 1 don’t find that birds, or other 
animals, catch it $ but it is a matter of rejoicing when it attacks 
dogs, for then it always ceases in the human species: which is 
quite the contrary to the Plague described by Homer.—Mr, Bruce 
is just arrived from Arabia Felix and Abyssinia. I hoped to have 
had some hue account of Savao, the capital of Arabia Felix (which 
was the seat of a celebrated race of kings called Tobais, long 
before the time of Mohammed) j but he met with nothing that 
answered his expectation. Natural History will lie much obliged 
to him fpr the great discoveries he has made, indeed with incre¬ 
dible fatigue. He goes by this ship to Marseilles, and directly to 
England. I hear that he intends to complin of our Ambassador 
at the Porte, but, as the complaints will be without foundation, 
I hope they will be fruitless: for every body must do Mr.Murray 
justice j lor we never bad at the Porte so disinterested a Minister, 
nor one who supported our .interests and privileges w ith so much 
firmness and vigour as Mr. Murray. He is admired for it by every 
body; and the Grand Vizir told me, he wished the Sultan had 
one man in his Ministry so attached to the interests of his Country, 
and so Utile attached to his own private interest, as Mr. Mur¬ 
ray. '-A letter, dated Lazaretto of Leghorn, June < 21 , 4 con¬ 

taining a good history of All Bey, thus concludes: « Bruce has 
confirmed me in my opinion, that it is a great misfortune for a 
man to be full of his own birth, however conspicuous it may be - 
particularly if lie is a Traveller j, for he will never meet w ith that 
respect he thinks due to him, nor will he give to others what is 
due to them: he is affronted when he ought not to be so, and 
affronts when he ought not to do so. The remembrance of one s 
quality ought only to serve as a check to such inclinations as 
might induce a man to do any tiring unworthy of Jus ancestors. 
It Is a great misfortune For a traveller to be full of his own talents 
(however great they may be) 5 for this, that lie holds every body 
cheap, thinks every body weak, by which lie loaths them com¬ 
pel and they detest his so, he can never form friendships, nor 
get proper information, A man should never think of his own 
talents but when he is to measure how far they can go in ren¬ 
dering service, or in doing good. It is very pitiful in a man, par¬ 
ticularly in a Traveller, to be full of his own knowledge j it makes 
turn think every other person but himself ignorant, and despise 
him $ by which he often discovers his own ignorance, and is de¬ 
spised in his own turn. A man should never think of his own 
knowledge but when it is to measure how much useful informal 
ho a he can glue. Mr, —-says., that 1 am so illiterate and in¬ 

significant, that I liave from die Royal Society no oilier corre- 
eponuent but —- % He may be right with regard to me; I 

neither 
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him: u In your voyage to Mecca and Medina I 
most sincerely wish you health, and every gratili- 

neither pretend to importance or learning; but he is most as¬ 
sured] v wrong with respect to you. He never saw me but four 
times in his life; you perhaps he never saw; and I should imagine 
his opinion is not founded on general report. — sfpril 3, V/ j 4> 
he says, ** 1 am much obliged to you for the light in which you 
set me to sh 1 John Pringle, Mr, Banks, and Dr, Solander \ but 
you diminish my ardour to become acquainted with them, lest by 
knowing me they should find me much below the high mark at 
which your friendship has placed me: however, in the mean time, 
assure them of the real gratitude with which my heart is filled foi 
their good opinion of me. T shall be glad if you will send me 
what information you can respecting Mecca, Medina, &c.; for 
though I am not immediately setting out, as 1 shall certainly go 
(if I live), it is well to have information as early as one can, to 
liave time to digest it. You know that when one is once travel¬ 
ling (that is, seated upon the swift dromedary), there is an end 
of all studv. 1 am much obliged to Mr. Jones* for his land pre¬ 
sent . You say, very justly, that Mrs, Montague f is 

one of the most accomplished of her se*. 1 remember her hus¬ 
band (my cousin) too, very remarkable fbr his skill m several 
branches of the Mathematicks. Indeed, my dear Doctor, my es¬ 
teem and consideration of men is ever guided and fixed by their 
inward dualities, not their outward colour. I mind no more the 
colour of a man's skin than f do that of a chesnut, as my little 
boy (who is quite black, you know) told a gentleman the other 
day, who was joking him about Ids colour, ir I am, says lie, 
“ like the chesnut, thatds, all white within ; but you are like a 
fair apple, which is most perfect when it has many black grains 
in its heart ” See what an old fool I am become, to be fond of 
my boy’s sayings! 1 hope to hear soon from Mr. Conant, and to 

set the specimens by his or Mr, Jones’s means, and some news of 

die Gospel of Barnabas.”- Venice, May 3,1774. Dear Sir, I 

have lost received yours of the 23d March; and no letter from 
vou would ever be disagreeable to me, but one fraught with he 
dismal news of your being deprived ol what contributed to the 
comfort of life. Time must effect what mason cannot; and Na¬ 
ture must have her course, [bee Gent. Mag. XL1V. 46.] lam 
sorry Mr. Con am cannot succeed in getting me the Caphia; 
and I must beg you very earnestly to try to succeed m getting 
two other books, which too may be scarce; Poeneks bpcc. 
liter Arab.’ and his ‘ Spec. Hist. Arab.’ I am obliged to you for 

* Afterwards the celebrated Sir William Jones, and one of the Jud-es 

her many except quail- 
and famous % W “ &V ou Sbatapeare.” Her hn.ta.id,the 
Hun. Edward M untague, uncle to the earl oi ldl ’ d,tJ 51 7 * * ’ ‘ 

]iis lady died, at an advanced age, Aug. 25, id ■ having 
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cation your curiosity can expect, I shall be very 
glad to see your portrait* I have more than once 

having procured me the lancets, with sir John Pringle s Dis¬ 
course $ and particularly so for Mr. Jones’s performance, of which 
I have the highest opinion, founded on his extraordinary abili¬ 
ties. I beg my compliments to him; and beg him to let me know 
whether he will permit me to write to him, and, if so, how 1 am 
to direct. I cannot help saying a word about Mr. Sale, 1 have 
compared his translation with the Alcoran, and own I am asto¬ 
nished at liis ability and accuracy: for 1 do not find it in any 
thing short of the true meaning and energy of the oi-iginal; but 
the elegance of the Arabic cannot he translated. He has been 
Jed astray by travellers in his notes ; but that is not his fault; 
nor could 1 have discovered it, if I had [not] carefully visited 
many places mentioned in that surprizing performance. If you 
are acquainted with that gentleman, I beg you make him my 
compliments on his surprizing performance; of which, indeed, I 
did not apprehend any Occidental language capable. J should be 
greatly obliged to him if he could procure me the Gospel of St, 
Barnabas, or a copy of it: I would willingly pay what might be 
thought by you a proper price for it. 1 shall be glad when Capt. 
Phipps publishes his Work. 1 am glad Lord Sandwich's son is 
Member for Huntingdon, and that there is like to be no opposi¬ 
tion in the County; and much obliged to you for your attach¬ 
ment to my Lord s interest. 1 assure [you] the improvements 
in the County give me a sensible pleasure ; and be persuaded I 
shall be happy in being near you any where. Certainly Dr, Priest¬ 
ley^ enquiries [on Air] will make a Work of themselves, and a 
valuable one too, Mr. Bruce is an extraordinary man. He went 
To Rome, and challenged Marquis A cram b on i, for marrying a 
Miss Merry, to whom he said he was betrothed. The Marquis 
was put in arrest; the lady denied the fact; and them it ended. 
He sent bis draw ing to the Chevalier's son's lady, as being related 
to the family; she civilly sent it back to him, with her picture. 
He came here, and asked from the Senate a recompcnce for the 
trouble he bad, and expenees he was at, in promoting thei r last 
peace with the Algerines; particularly the price of a ring he gave 
the Dey s brother, which the Infanta of Spain gave: lie did not 
succeed, and went away in a petL" [In another letter, which 
seems to have been w ritten to a different person, he says, “Bruce 
has been here on a very- extraordinary errand. He received or- 
dei> from his Sovereign to assist the Venetians in making a peace 
wit h the Algerines, I he peace was made; and he has demanded 
frem the Senate 2000sequins for his service; and, what is mom 
extraordinary^ he requires a particular decree of- the Senate, that 
the s-amc may be employed to buy him a diamond cross, and say 
that it is their recompcnce for his services.^] “ It is not the 
bread-fruit a native of America, but a plant, of which the Abys- 
s in Laris make a bread equal to that of wheat, as I have been as¬ 
sured 
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visited that representing you near the Written 
Mountains. If we cannot, on account of distance, 

sured by many who have been in Abyssinia: as L have never seen 
it, I can give no description of it* I am positively assured that 
he has made a present of it to the French court, and that by 
means of Monsieur Buffou, to whom he has given several curiosi¬ 
ties in Natural History* 1 am much obliged for your kindness in 
promising to get me inscribed in the Society of Antiquaries; and 
that of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce*—Please not to omit 
to send me Robertson's * History of Scotland/ and Jenyns's 1 Six 

Letters on the Origin of Evil.’ 11 - femce* Aug. 4, 1774 : “ The 

theatre, the interesting scene (that of the battle of Pharsalia), 
speaks for itself. You see I am a bad draughtsman: but it is 
exact* I measured it every foot with my own hand. Pray beg 
the Society's pardon for my Latin/ 1 -- Sept. 3, 177M. u 1 re¬ 

gret much Mr;Montague: he is old in years; but 1 am afflicted 
to hud him so in constitution. Bis lady is, indeed* the inost per¬ 
fectly accomplished woman I ever saw. I fffii glad that you approve 
of the seven blessings: they certainly compose a good receipt 
against cold, I greatly solace with them all, except the cup of 
pure wine* My cup is of pure water, into which 1 never put any 
thing else j and, indeed, it is to that that 1 attribute a vigour 
very extraordinary in a man past sixty* I hope I shall, some day 
or other, introduce to you a son of mine, who hr very near black* 
He is upwards of 11 years of age, but writes and reads Arabic, 
and talks nothing else; nor will 1 permit him to learn any thing 
till he comes to England. 1 am sorry that in Mr* Jones Arabic 
inust give way to Law* He has not, 1 fear, a very large fortune : 
Arabic would not make it better; but with his parts he may 
aspire to any thing. He is much my superior in Arabic: 
hope, however, that he understood my letter* The Admiralty, 
most assuredly, cannot be under the direction of a more able or 
a more active man than Lord Sandwich \ and the national advan¬ 
tage would be infinite, if every department was filled up by one 
as equal to the charge as he is to that/ P -— -Nov, 5, 1774. Air* 
_——’ a going to the North, seems to indicate that he has not 
found the South as he w ished* I beg my compliments to Mr. 
Banks : I wish much to be acquainted w ith him* * * , . . 
think this sudden dissolution of the Parliament was a masterly 
stroke, and perfectly well judged, as well with respect to moral* 
as to polities, 1 am glad that Lord Sandwich will have do 
trouble in the County. For my part, I am detei mmet not o 
have any anywhere ; for 1 have given my nephew my Loi oug i, 
and have thanked some of my friends (who would have brought 
me into Parliament) for their kind intentions—I have had enough 
of Parliament. I have tasted, in some degree, the sweets ot 
being in Omai’s situation (when ho was at 0taheit.ee), an wi^ 
always to enjoy the happiness of having ho mlperjiwus wants. 
. . . Mr. Brute is now in Italy ^ as 1 understand, m his way 
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see our friends, it is no small satisfaction to see their 
representation. I most heartily coincide with you 

to England. I think that whatever he has said, or may say, 
against you or me, must little affect our characters. What will 
the people in England say to him, for having made a present of 
the Bread-plant to the French ? a present which will hinder 
them from being ever distressed for corn ; and seems very much 
to prejudice our agriculture, bv taking from our neighbours the 
want of that grain which was the greatest encouragement to our 
husbandry. 1 will say nothing to the e fleet this present must 
have in time of war, Ishohld be veiy happy to see Capt. Phipps's 
account of his expedition j but I imagine that no discoverer will 
ever pass the Pole, if ever they think of making the land \ for 
they wilt ever be interrupted by the ice, which they would avoid 
by keeping at a great distance from the land, and steering to the 
Pole fr om their brat departure, without thinking of a second de¬ 
parture from Greenland, or any other land. 1 am very glad to 
find that gentlemen are now set upon discoveries really useful, 

and not merely curious.1 should be happy to see sir 

John Pringle's performance j for I cannot but be persuaded of 
its value, from the knowledge 1 have of his abilities/*—— 
Jan, 11, 1773, “ 1 pity poor Oman He seems tome to be in 

the situation of a happy handsome country lass, decoyed to Lon¬ 
don by fine baubles and gaiety, courted and adored till known to 
all, and become common; then neglected and reduced, and, by 
dishabit, unable to return to her fir^f life of labour and sobriety, 
and consequently miserable. Mr. Bruce is no more mentioned: 
only, the other day, a capital merchant came to me to desire hfe 
direction, to write to him, as he was now ready to trade to Abys¬ 
sinia by way of ^gypt, which Mr. Bruce told him he was com¬ 
missioned to do for the East India Company* 1 wish that Cap¬ 
tain Cook may bring hisBolaboki man home safe \ he and Gmai 
will be of the greatest use for discoveries * perhaps for a settle¬ 
ment in that part of the world. The poor unhappy Islanders, 
once a free, may become an enslaved people. ? b * 29* 
17/5. ei I am obliged to Mr. Banner, for thinking my inaccu¬ 
rate lines concerning the Written Mountain worth a commen¬ 
tary* I wrote them when I had no one book to assist me, not 
even my own journal, ■ He is very right* There are numbers of 
inscriptions all over that desert, or that peninsula, Which is be¬ 
tween rhe two branches of the Red Seaj and what is very re¬ 
markable is, that they are all stained on the rocks, and not cut, 
as those of the Written Mountain." — Aug * 9, 1775. I was al¬ 
ready informed of the death of my worthy friend and relation 
Mr. Montague, He must have lived to a great one, for he was 
an old man when 1 was a young one * and f am now in my 65 th 
year. Whenever you sec his widow, pray do not fail to let her 
know how much I respect and admire her (the honour of her 
sex): indeed, she docs honour to all to whom she belongs—her 

sex* 
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in your opinion of the activity and abilities of Lord 
Sandwich as First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr, 
Clark is sent home with Omai; who is now so far 
acquainted with this country* that not long since, 
and without any person to attend him, he hired a 
horse, and rode to visit Baron Dimsdale, by whom 
he was inoculated, at Hertford* Mr* Mason, whom 
tiie King sent three years ago to the Cape of Good 
Hope to collect plants and seeds for the garden at 
Kew, is returned with many new acquisitions. He 
travelled near£K)0 miles to the North of the Cape, 
and has seen more of the interior of Africa than has 
been hitherto visited by Europeans,” 

eexj her country, and her family* and to her late biisbamTs dis¬ 
cernment* * . \ * * Dr* —— begged to have some dialogues 
and letters in the Arabic language. 1 have sent him Veneronis 
Italian Dialogues, which I myself translated into Arabic for tile 
use of a young lady, and many other dialogues and fables* and 
my own Arabic correspondence. Has he received then) ? My 
Plan (that of the Battle of Actiurn) was shewn to the King by 
sir John Pringle * and his Majesty did me the honour to deter¬ 
mine to keep it. As I was prevailed upon by the Literati to pub¬ 
lish it here, 1 had prepared the cupper-plates* and had two proof 
plans struck off. But 1 have now taken the plates into my own 
hands, and I will not publish it* for J think it would be wrong 
to put into every body's hands a Work, the original of which a 
King lias * for every thing is much depreciated by being corn- 
mom The copper-plates are gone long ago from hence, with 
one of the two copies which were struck olf for proof. Mr*—— 
has the direction of the Painter I sent them by [Mr. Romney], 
ho has too a portrait he took of me. The Council of the Royal 
Society may dispose of the plates as they please* and in the mean 
time ! think the proof copy will be well placed in the Museum, 
1 shall see, I hope (if 1 live), Mecca and Medina with more lei¬ 
sure than I have done. As to difficulty, I never found any that 
patience did not get the better of ; nor any danger that prudence, 
well determined, did not overcome *—Jvstnm tenacem propositi 

virum —Horace will tell you the rest*—There is a report prevails 
in Italy, that Mr. Bruce's drawings are not done bv himself; but 
by the young man lie took from Bologna with him, and who 
died there ; and it is universal £y believed, as all the connoisseurs 
(who ale well acquainted with him) assert they know his hand : 

however, I am glad he has sold them well.”-[1 am indebted 

to the European Magazine for the greater part of these ex¬ 
tracts * which the Liberality of my intelligent friend Mr. Bindley 
has enabled uic in some degree to correct and cnlaigc> by a com¬ 
parison with two of the original letters which are now in his 
possession, j 
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During his residence at Venice, Mr. Wortley- 
Montagne was visited by the Duke of Hamilton 
and Dr. Moore, who has preserved some curious par¬ 
ticulars of his personal character and habits of life*. 

- Hearing that Mr. Montague resided at Venice, the Duke 
of Hamilton has had the curiosity to wait on that extraordinary 
man. He iftet his Grace at the stair-head, and led us through 
some apartments furnished in the Venetian manner, into an 
inner room, quite in a different style. There were no chairs j 
but he desired us to seat ourselves on a sopha, whilst he placed 
himself on a cushion on the floor, with his legs crossed in the 
Turkish fashion, A young black slave sal by him ; and a vene¬ 
rable old man, with a long beard, served us with coffee. After 
this collation, some aromatic gums were brought, and burnt in a 
little silver vessel. Mr* Montague held his nose over the steam for 
some minutes, and snuffed up the perfume with peculiar satisfac¬ 
tion : heafterwards endeavoured to collect the smoke with Ins hands, 
spreading and rubbing it carefully along his beard, which hung m 
hoary ringlets to his gi rdle. This manner of perfuming the beard 
seems more cleanly, and rather an improvement upon that used 
by the Jews in antient times,—We had a great deal of conversation 
With this venerable-looking pci'son, w ho is to the last degree acute, 
communicative, and entertaining, and in whose discourse and 
manners are blended the vivacity of a Frenchman with the gravity 
of a Turk. We found him, however, wonderfully prejudiced in 
favour of the Turkish characters and manners, which he thinks 
infinitely preferable to the European, or those of any other na¬ 
tion. He describes the Turks in general as a people of great 
sense and integrity ; the most hospitable, generous, mad the 
happiest of mankind. He talks of returning as soon as possible 
to jBgypt, which he paints as a perfect Paradise, and thinks, that 
had it not been otherwise ordered for wise purposes, of which it 
does not become us to judge, the Children of Israel would cer¬ 
tainty have chosen to remain where they were, and have endea¬ 
voured to drive the Egyptian- to the land of Canaan. Though 
Mr. Montague hardly ever stu^ abroad, he returned the Duke's 
visit y and, as we were not provided with cushions, he sat while 
he stayed upon a sopha, with his legs under him, as he had done 
at his own house. I his posture, by long habit , is now become 
the most agreeable to him, and he insists on its being by far the 
most natural and convenient: but, indeed, be seems to cherish 
the same opinion with regard to all the customs which prevail 
among the Turks. I could not help mentioning one which I 
suspected would be thought both unnatural and inconvenient by 
at least one half of the human race, that of the men being allow ed 
to engross as many women as they can maintain, and confining 
them to the most insipid of all lives, within their harems* * No 
doubt/ replied he, * the women arc all enemies to polygamy and 
concubinage 5 and there is reason to imagine that lids aversion of 
theirs, joined to the great hdlueuee they have in all Christian 

countries^ 
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At this period he had become enamoured of the 
dress and manners of Arabia, to which he conformed 
to the end of his life. As he -sat in his Armenian 
dress, squat, after the Eastern fashion, to regale 
himself with smoating tobacco, and drinking coffee, 
he has been heard to say, not unfrequently, ** that 

countries, has prevented Mahometanism from making any pro- 
grcss in Europe, The Turkish men* on the other hand/ con¬ 
tinued he, have an aversion to Christianity, equal to that which 
the Christian women have to the religion of Mahomet, Auri¬ 
cular confession is perfectly horrible to their imagination : no 
Turk of any delicacy would ever allow his wife, particularly if 
he had but one, to hold private conference with a man, on any 
pretext Whatever/ 1 took notice that this aversion to auricular 
confession could not be a reason for the Turk's dislike to the 
Protestant religion, f That is true/ said lie; f but you have 
other tenets in common with the Catholics, which rend el’s your 
religion as odious as theirs. You forbid polygamy and concu¬ 
binage ; which in the eyes of the Turks, who obey the dictates 
of the religion they embrace, is considered as an intolerable hard¬ 
ship. Besides* the idea wliich your religion gives of Heaven is 
by no means to their taste. If they believed your account* they 
would think it the most tiresome and comfortless place in the 
universe ; and not one Turk among a thoiisand would go to the 
Christian Heaven, if he had it in his choice. Lastly* the Christian 
religion considers women as creatures upon a level with men* 
ami equally entitled to every enjoyment both here and hereafter. 
When the Turks are told this;* added he* * they are not surprised 
at being informed also that women, in general, are better Chris¬ 
tians than men i but they are perfectly astonished that an opi¬ 
nion, which they think so contrary to common sense* should 
subsist among the rational* that is to say, the male part of Chris¬ 
tians, ft is impossible/ added Mr. Montague* f to drive it out 
of the head of a Mussulman* that women are Creatures of a sub¬ 
ordinate species* created merely to comfort and amuse men du¬ 
ring their journey through this vain world, but by no means 
worthy of accompanying believers to Paradise* where females of 
a nature far superior to women wait with impatience to receive 
ad pious Mussulmen into their arms/ it is needless to relate to 
you any more of our conversation. A lady to-whom I was giving 
an account of it the day on which it happened, could with diffi¬ 
culty allow me to proceed thus far m my narrative; but, inter¬ 
rupting me with impatience* she said* she was surprised I could 
repeat all the nonsensical* impious maxims of those odious Ma¬ 
hometans j and she thought Mr. Montague should be sent back 
to Egvpt* with his long beard* and not be allowed to propagate 
opinions* the bare mention of which, however reasonable they 
might appear to Turks* ought not to be tolerated in any Chris¬ 
tian land/' View of Society and Manuel's in Italy* vol. L p. 33. 
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he had long since drunk his full share of wine and 
strong liquors; and that he had never once been 
guilty of a small folly in the whole course of his life*** 
At Venice also he was visited by Mr. Romney, 
the celebrated Painter; as we learn by the following 
extract from his elegant Biographer, Mr, Hayley: 
** After a busy residence of some months at Rome, 
Romney indulged himself with a survey of Venice; 
and he chanced to meet there an eccentric character 
of his own country, with whose singularities he was 
highly entertained. The learned and fanciful tra¬ 
veller, Wortley-Montague, after his rambles in Asia, 
was at this time living in Venice with the manners, 
the habit, and the magnificence of a Turk. Romney 
painted an admirable head of him in his Eastern 
garb, and in such a style of art, as clearly proves 
that the Painter had studied intensely, and success¬ 
fully, the celebrated colourists of the Venetian 
school: indeed, his head of Montague might easily 
be mistaken for a Venetian picture. It was a fa¬ 
vourite work of the Artist; and he long retained it 
as a study for his own use; but, after permitting a 
small print to be taken from it, as a decoration to 
Seward’s Anecdotes, he presented the original to a 
friend He had painted a large copy from it; 
which, with other exquisite portraits by the same 
master, is ranked among the choicest modern orna¬ 
ments of that magnificent and interesting old man¬ 
sion, Warwick castle- Romney was so captivated 
with the extensive knowledge, the lively spirit, and 
the fascinating conversation of Wortley-Montague, 
and that extraordinary traveller was so pleased with 
the manual and mental energy of the Artist, that it 
is probable their acquaintance might have led to the 
production of many pictures, had not their brief in¬ 
timacy ended by a fatal mischance, which termi¬ 
nated all the projects of Montague. While Rom¬ 
ney was with Sum, he happened, in eating a small 
bird, to wound his throat with a bone: the accident 
produced inflammation; and in the course of a few 
days occasioned his death. Such was the fate of this 

singular 
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singular man, who had escaped from the manifold 
perils of roving through the deserts of the East *” 
Of the accident which occasioned the death of 
this extraordinary person, there can be little doubt-f-; 
but there appears to be some error in the circum¬ 
stance of Mr, Romney’s being present at the accident, 
as Mr. Montague survived it a considerable time. 

Mr. Romney, after passing some time at Farm a, 
and making a circuitous route through Turin, Lyons, 
and Paris, reached London in the beginning of June 
1775. Mr. Montague’s will was dated in that year, 
Nov. 28 ; and he lived till ihe 2.9th of April, 1776. 

It has been suggested by a friend who had good 
means of information, that he had actually an 
intention to have returned to this country; that 
he had engaged his passage for Marseilles ; that ef¬ 
fectual measures were taken to satisfy the claims of 
his creditors, and extricate him from the immense 
debt which he had principally contracted by gaming 

c Hayley’a Life of Romney, p, 59. 

f The Correspondent who transcribed the epitaph for the Eu¬ 
ropean Magazine says, " A Monk at Venice told me, that whilst 
Mr. Montague was eating 1 his last dinner, a bone of a partridge 
stuck in his throat. His attendants, thinking he would soon ex¬ 
pire, called in a Priest, at winch Mr. Montague was much of¬ 
fended. The poor parson, however, briefly demanded, r in what 
persuasion he would leave the world V To which Montague 
peevisldy replied. * 1 hope a good Mussulman." He survived the 
accident several days. He was always fond of having the Turks 
believe that he was a son of the Grand Seignior: mid many of 
them made no doubt of it I met a Janissary at Tripoly in 
Phoenicia, who had attended on Mr. Montague, and who spake 
in raptures of his old master. He assured me that he (Mr. Mon¬ 
tague) was a true believer, and knew how to pray to Mahomet 
better than himself His religion (if he had any) was of a very 
versatile nature; and, though he would sometimes affect to re¬ 
verence the Koran, he would never consent to be circumcised ; a 
neglect of which ceremony (I have a confused recollection of ha¬ 
ving heard) had once nearly cost him his life, near Medina or 
Mecca. The whimsical advei tisemeut for a wife {see p. Gdf) 1 
always understood to have been intended for Mr. Montague. I 
well remember reading it in the papers of the day, when my 
curiosity prompted me to make some enquiry concerning it; 
the result of which w as, that a lady was actually provided, who 
was disappointed in her expectations of being made * an honest 
woman/ by Mr, Montague's accidental death." 

when 
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when he had the prospect of succeeding to a very 
opulent fortune ; and his affairs were finally so set¬ 
tled, that he might have passed here in ease the re¬ 
mainder of his life; which, from the vigour of his 
constitution, and salubrity of his regimen, promised 
to have been a long one.—He had scarcely a single 
vice —■for he is dead. That he had virtues to 
counterbalance his failings, Omniscience will dis¬ 
cover, when weighing them in the scale of merit. 

His remains lie under a plain slab, in the cloister 
of the Hermitants at Padua, inscribed, 

“ Edvardi Vorthleyi Montague Cineres,” 

And immediately beneath is engraved the figure of 
a small fish. On a mural tablet adjoining (not par¬ 
ticularly shewy) are the following words, each be¬ 
ginning with a capital letter, and divided by a comma: 
“ Edvardo, Wortleyo, Montacutio, Anglo, Nobi- 
litate, Generis, Doctrina, Et, Scriptis, Clara, 
Rerum, Morum, Et, Linguarum, Orientaliurn, 
Peritia, Sinnmo, Viro, Urban itatis, Latide, Et, 
Anifiai, Constantia, Incomparabili, Oui, Gracia, 
iEgypto, Arabia, Aliisque. Africae, Et, Asia;, 
Regionibus, Peragratis, Ubique, Civis, Post, 
Varios, Casus, Cum, Novum, Iter, In, Orien- 
tem, Valetudine, Jam, In firm a, Moliretur, 
Obiit, Patavia, n, K, Mai, An, clolocc Lxxvi, 
An, Natus lxii. M,x.D.xvi. 

H,B.M,P.” 

Mrs. Piozzi, in her “ Observations in a Journey 
thougli Italy,” (vol. I. p. l6l) speaking of Mr. Mon¬ 
tague's mother, says, “ Surely she had then present 
to her warm imagination a favourite Cassino in the 
Piazza St. Marco. That her learned and highly- 
accomplished son imbibed her taste and talents 
for sensual delights, has been long known in Eng¬ 
land : it is not so, perhaps, that there is a shewy 
monument erected to his memory at Padua, setting 
forth his variety and compass of knowledge in a long 
Latin inscription. The good old monk who shewed 
it me seemed generously and reasonably shocked, 
that such a man should at last expire with some- 
' what 
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what more firm persuasions of the truth of the Ma¬ 
hometan religion than any other ; but that he 
doubted greatly of all, and had not for many years 
professed himself a Christian of any denomination *. 

Ky his will, made at Venice, Nov. 28, 1775 ) and 
proved in London Aug. 6’, 1776', he appointed lord 

* « From the Protestant religion Mr, Montague*” says Count 
Laniberg, who saw him at Venice* " went over to the faith 
of Rome* anti from thence deserted to the most rigorous ob¬ 
servation and profession of Mahometanism, He used always 
to seal his letters with three Arabian signets, which had sen¬ 
tences of the Koran engraven on them. He rises before the 
sun, says his prayers, and performs his ablutions and lazzls 
according to the Mahometan ritual. An hour after, he awakes 
his pupil, a filthy emigrant of the parched Abyssinia, whom he 
brought with him from Rosetta (in Egy pt) f. ■ He instincts tins 
dirty"Negro with all the care and precision of a philosopher, 
both by precept and example : he lays Irefore him the strongest 
proofs (as they appear to him) of the religion he teaches him, 
and he catechizes him in the Arabian language. The Moor listens 
to him with the most striking marks of a profound and respectful 
attention all tire time that is employed in these lessons. That he 
may not omit any particular, in the most rigorous' observance of 
the Mahometan rites, Mr. Montague dines at a low table, sitting 1 
cross-legged on a sofa* w hile the Moor, on a cushion still lower, 
sits gaping with aridity for his master’s leavings* It is this Negro 
who supports the white mantle that makes a part of the Turkish, 
garb of his master, who is always preceded, even at noon-day, by 
two gondoliers with lighted torches in their hands. The ordi¬ 
nary place of lib residence is at Rosetta, where his wife lives, 
who is the daughter of an inn-keeper at Leghorn, and whom he 
litis forced to embrace the Mahometan religion. His income 
amounts to about 6000 piastres, which are remitted to him 
from London by his sister lady Bute, and 4000 from the Sublime 
Porte f. During the most intense cold, he performs his religious 
ablutions in cold water, rubbing, at the same time, his body with 
sand from the thighs to the feet: lib Negro abo pours fresh 
water on his head, and combs liis beard j and he also pours cold 
water on the head of his Negro. 1 To finish this religious eere- 
jnony, he resumes his pipe, turns towards the East, mutters some 
prayers* walks afterwards for half an hour, and drinks his coffee* 
O misers hominum mantes !'—Translated from Memorial (Tun 
Mondain, par Count Maximilian de Lamberg.” 

f The person here spoken of in these disrespectful terms, was certainly 
iui other than Mr. Montague's son Fortuiiatus. 

| Tins is surclv a mistake. What reason could the Sublime Porte have 
to give such au allowance ? The idle story sometimes told, suvin is in g that * 
Mr. Montague was the son of the Grand Seignior, is sufficiently refuted by 
his having been bom in England before his mother saw Constantinople* 

Sandwich 
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Sandwich and Robert Palmer esquire his executors; 
directing them, out of his estates in Leicestershire 
and Yorkshire, to raise money sufficient to purchase 
an annuity of 400/. for the support of his reputed 
son Fortunatus, otherwise Mttssoud, a Rlack, as he 
describes him, then living with him, of the age of 
13 years, and whbse education he directs shall be in 
some country place in England, where lie should be 
taught arithmetick, and to write English. He for¬ 
bids in's being taught Latin or Greek, or his residing 
in London, or either of the Universities' of Oxford 
or Cambridge, He also provides for his son, Ed¬ 
ward Wortley-Montague, then in the East Indies; 
and gives a legacy to his daughter Mary, then a nun 
in the convent of the Ursulines at Rome. His books 
and manuscripts (except those in Turkish and Ara¬ 
bic, which he bequeathed to Fortunatus) he dis¬ 
posed of to his son Edward * ; and, from the legacies 
which he bequeathed, appears to have been in af¬ 
fluent, or at least in good circumstances. 

* This young’ gentleman did not long survive his father. By 
his will, dated 25th Nov. 1777. made at the Cape of Good Hope, 
on his way to England, and proved 2d Dec. 1778, amongst other 
legacies, he gave to John-English Dolben, esq. son of sir Wil¬ 
liam Dolben, bart. of Finedon, Northamptonshire, all his books 
and MSS. left him by bis father. “ And 1 request,” he adds, 
" be will publish such of the latter as be may chuse, and give the 
profits that may arise to and for the sole use and benefit of Mrs. 
Ann Burgess, formerly of Great Smith-street, Westminster, as a 
small acknowledgment for the more than motherly tenderness 
with which she treated me during the ten years I was in her 
house, whilst at Westminster School," We need not particularly 
point out this amiable trait of character: it is to be lamented that 
the bequest never took effect, no such publication having appeared. 
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Raufe Marldand* of the McadoWMesq* bom 1500-1 (M. P. 


For Wigan circa I529).=^ 


Edward Mark!and, of the Meadows*^=Elizabeth, daughter of James Ashton* 
esq* bom 1541; died 1626* | gent, of Maudeslcy* co* Lancaster, 


Ruufe Mark-^Elizabeth, riau* of MilcteNieho- 


T 


land, of the 
Meadows, 
e$Q* burn 
1579; died 
1622; buried 
iu the parish 
church of 
Wigan; first 
husband* 


Gerrart I, of I nee, c. Lai j - 
casteri esq* a younger 
branch of t he Germ ribs 
of Bryn, from whom 
the present sir William 
Gerrard, bait, is de¬ 
scended; died 1G53* 


las 
Turner, 
gent of 
Wigan; 
second 
husband* 


James Mnrk- 
Jarnl, of Wi¬ 
gan, gent, 
horn 1582; 
died s* 


Margaret, 
bo, 1584; 
died un¬ 
married* 


John Mark- 
land, citizen 
of London, 
bom 1588; 
died unmar¬ 
ried* 


-,- 

William =pEllen 
Markland, 
born 1591; died 
died 1676. 1056'* 


- 1 - 

Eleanor, 
born 
1595; 
died un¬ 
married. 


. ^Michael Markland,^= 


first 

wife. 


John Entwisle* of Foxholes* co. pa-=pDorothy f only daughter of 


Richard Turner* 


Myles Turner, 
died 1075* 


latine of Lancaster, esq. (eldest son 
of Richard Enlwisle, of same place, 
esq. by Grace, daughter of Robert 
Chadwick, of Healey, co. Lancas¬ 
ter, gent. 4 ); Hying in 1685; bu¬ 
ried at Rochdale 5 * 


Eliza’ 

beth, 


Robert Holt, of Castleton 
and Stub ley, c* Lancaster, 
esq* by Mary his first wife, 
dan* of sir Robert Rind- 
loss, of Berwick Hall, co. 
Lancaster, knt*; buried 
at Rochdale. 


liL 


rilbert Barrow, of 
Wigan, gent* 


citizen of London, 
bom 1599; died 
of the plague in 
1665. 



Barnaby Markland, * 
West Houghton, co* 
Lancaster, gent, bo* 
1602; died 1687 


John 

Mark- 


Eliza-=Sir Thomas 

Ellen, 

inn a, 
citi¬ 

beth* Johnstone. 

died 

zen 


un¬ 

of 


mar¬ 

Lon¬ 


ried. 

don* 


Abraham Markland, D* D ofcp 
St* John's College, Oxford; 
prebendary of Winchester 
1679 ; successively rector of 
Easton, Houghton, and Mean- 
stoke, co. Hants, and master of 
St Cross 1694; died July 29, 
1728 , mt* 90 s ; buried in the 
church of St* Cross* 


-I- 

Michael 

Mark- 

land. 


“pn 

Two 

da's* 


Edward Mark- 
land, married 
Margaret, da* 
ofJas, Mather, 
of West Hough¬ 
ton, co* Lan¬ 
caster, gent. 


Matthew: 
Mark land, 
of Wigan, 
gent. 

died 1666, 

H 


Grace 

died 

1671 * 


Margaret, m. 
James Ash¬ 
ton, gent* 
of Ashton 
and 

Maudesky. 


Edward 
Mark- 
laud, 
born 
1608 ; 
died 
1619. 


Ruufe M;irk-=Elizabeth, daughter Hairy Brown ,=HetaccajspEd ward Hdt, gent; of Ince, co, Rielutrd =f=Eleaner, daogh- Bertie EntwisIe^Claresge, daiigh- 


land, of the 
Meadows, & 
of Wigan, 
Woodhousea, 
and Feruber- 
ion, co, Lan¬ 
caster * esq. 
born 1620; 
died 1705. 


and coheiress o f Ro¬ 
bert Walthewe, of 
Wal t he we, co. Lan - 
lister, esq. If (ubi 
ancestores florue- 
ru nt temp. reg. Hen* 
111 /' 1 ) nephew of 
Robert Wall he we, 
of Deptford, co* 
Kent* esq. one of 
the household of 
King James 1. 


oflnce, gent 
left his estate 
at Ince to Ed¬ 
ward, son of 
Robert Holt, 
esq.; first 
husband. 


buried 
June 22, 
1699, in 
the parish 
church of 
Wigan. 


Henry Brown, 
died s* p. 


I I l 

Four 


daughter, 
died s* p* 


Lancaster, in right of his wife 
(third son of Edward Holt, of 
Shevington, and younger bro¬ 
ther of Alex* Holt9, of Grizzle- 
liurst, and Little Mitton. co. 
Lancaster, esq. ); died at Wigan 
1705, aged 76; 2d husband. 


Entwisle, 
of Fox- 
holes,escp 
baptized 
1650; bu¬ 
ried at 
Rochdale 
1725* 


ter of Hugh Cur- 
rcr, of Kildwick, 
co. York, esq. 
Marriage-set¬ 
tlement dated 
1685 s . 


James Holt, of Skevmgton, esq* 
tii which estate he succeeded 
by settlement, baptized at 
Wigan 1667 i a barrister of 
the Inner Temple; died in 
London, s. p* 


RotrtHolt, of Shevhigton—Loveday, daughter 

and Wigan, esq. heir to and coheir of Ed- 
his brother James, bapt. ward Herle, esq* 
1676; mar, there 1698; bapt. 1673; died 
died 1740* 1716. 


Roger Holt, of Shevington, 
esq. wounded in the bat¬ 
tle of Fontenoy; died 
1773, s* p* 


Doro-=EcKvard Stan- 
thy* ley, of Pon- 
souby and 
Dalegarth, 
co. Cumber¬ 
land, esq. 


Robert Entwisle* 
of Foxholes, esq. 
bapt* 1692; di* 
1778, s* p. 


Eclmund=p 
Entwisle 


of Wigan, esq, 
barristeratlaw; 
vice-chaneellor 
of the palati¬ 
nate of Lancas¬ 
ter, baptized at 
Rochdale 165 5; 
buried at Wigan 
1723. 

da.of. 

Preston, of 
Ellel Grange, c. 
Lancaster, esq* 


Robert Entwisle, of Foxholes, esq.; d. 1/87, s*p* 


] r 

Susannah, youngcst^John Chadwick, of Healey, co. Lancaster, esq. 

(youngest son of Charles Chadwick, of Mave- 
syn Rid ware, co. Stafford, esq,); lieutenant- 
colonel of the Royal Lancashire militia 1792; 
died 1800, aged 81; buried at Rochdale *. 


dau, and coheir of 
her brother Roger; 
died 1765, aged 55* 


Charles Chadwick, now of Hcaley^pFranccs, eldest daughter of Richard Green, of Leventhorpc, in the 


and Jttavesyn Ridware, esq* 
born 1753 ; maiTied 1788. 


county of York, by Francis bis wife, eldest daughter of sir 
Homy Cavendish, hart, of Doveridge, co. Derby; died 1804. 


Edward Holt, of Shevington- 
and luce, esq. justice of 
the peace, and deputy- 
lieutenant of the county of 
Lancaster; died 1768 * 

r- 

Edward 
Ince, 
in the 


- 1 

Mary, born 
1745. 



Hugo 

Malvesyn Chadwick* bom 1793* 



Elizabeth, 

Ed ward 

i 

Dorothy, 

T 

Jennet* 

Rotert Mark-^Ellcn 

Ralph 

bora 1648; 

Markland* 

married 

born 

laud, of the 


Mark- 

married H. 

born 1651; 

Rev.VVm. 1665: 

Meadows* 


laod. 

Dickenson, 

died 1676 , 

Hayward 

, married 

Wigan, Wood- 


born 

esq. 1675. 

unmar¬ 

M. A* 

Daniel 

houses; and 


1660; 

ried. 

1682. 

Woolmer, 

Wall he we* 


died 




1G8L 

esq* bo. 1657. 


1685* 



F”i i i i 

Two other 
sons, and 
Four dan's* 


hevington and 
a captain 


Ralph Mark land, bom 1 . 
1690; died unrnai- 

lied. 


Doro-=j^William Curghey, of 
thy. 


Two daughters, 


Margaret, bom 
1663; marr. 
1 st, J. Peake, 
esq.; 2 dly, 

* * *. Brawn; 

3dlv,. 

Diggles; died 
1754. 


Holt, of 
esq* born 

Royal Lancashire militia 
1792; resides in t^e city of Ches¬ 
ter 1309. S" 

Ellen, eldest 
daughter. 


ter of JohnChor- 
Ifcy, ofOrmskirk, 
c. Lancaster, esq* 
by Ellen his wife, 
dan. and heiress 
of William Hale- 
won d, of Little 
Woolton, c. Lan¬ 
caster; buried at 
Wigan 1745* 


Dorothy, mar¬ 
ried, 1 st,. 

Dodd, of Edge, 
c*Chester, esq*; 
2dly** *.. Case, 
of Red Hazles, 
co. Lancaster, 
esq*; died s* p. 


Grace, daughter^ 
of the Rt. Rev. 
Nicholas Strat¬ 
ford, D. D* bi¬ 
shop ofChester; 
bailed in the 
abbey church 
of that city; 
first wife. 


: Edmund ^Priscilla, 


r“I l 

Edmund* 

Jane, 

Catharine, 


Entwisle, 
D. D. 
archdea¬ 
con, and 
prebend¬ 
ary of 
Chester, 
& rector 
ofEarrow 
in that 
county; 

di. 17671 
aged 47. 


\ all died 

J 1 Pi 


dau. of 
sir ’X lios. 
Bunbu- 
17 , of 
Stanney, 
co. Ches¬ 
ter jbait.; 
died 
1712; 
second 
wife. 


A nne. ^Benjamin Pollen, 
esq. gmndson 
of sir Benjamin 
Madox, bait*; 
died 1751 * 

Anne daughter and 
lieiress; died s. p. 1764. 


r-r 

Thomas, and Henry, both 
died at Chester, s. p* 


1 . RalphMarkland (probably son of the above John,^= 
citizen of London), born about 1657; citizen of ' 
London ■ of Jesus < ollege, Cambridge; B. A. 1676 ; 

M. A. 1682; vicar of Chi Id wall, co. Lancaster; 
living 17< 4. * 


1 


John Maryland, oil 
Pemheriljii, coj 
Lancasta', 
bom 16C6; die 
1743* 


Ralph Markland, in 
holy orders 1729 ; 
lived near Wakefield. 

2. Edward Mm-kland, living, 
in 1749, at Liverpool. 

3. Richard Markknd, living 
at Wakefield in 1773 * 

5. John Markland, born 
170 1 ; living in May 1719* 

r~r 


2* Samuel Markland,^ 
citizen and iron¬ 
monger of London 


t-—--[- 

Mary,=pRnbeit Foley, esq. se- 4, Jehemiah 
cond son of Philip Markland, 

Foley, of Prestwood, M. A* bom 

co, Stafford, esq. 1693 : died 

M. P* by Penelope, 1776 , 

daughter of William unmarried, 

lord Paget. 


rTTTTl 

Catharine, 
filing at 
Liverpool 
1777. 

Five other 
children*. 


John Mark- 
land, edu¬ 
cated at 
Christ's 
Hospital. 


Swendley, co* Lan- who both married, 
caster, esq, and had issue*, 


-j-—- 

Thomas Foley, married Mary, da, 
of admiral George St. Loo/com- 
mi ssionev of t he Na\y; d * 1570 * 

Philip Foley, M. A* rector of 
Sheldeslev-Beau champ, c. Wor¬ 
cester, 1764; married Anne- 
Beauciiruup Titinarsh, of Bar¬ 
rington. 

Edward Foley, died unmarried. 


Robert-Ralph Foley, esq—Dorothy, 
sometime a banker at daughter 
Pari s: c re ated a barone t of Thos. 
in June 1767* being Hinck- 
then of Thorp-Lee in cliffe, of 
Surrey; aft envarrfc pur- B i llcl i ffe, 
chased Halsted-PJace, co. York, 
Kent, where he mid cd; esq. 

died, without issue 
male. Sept. 7 , 1732* 


Harrv-Tho- 
mas Foley, 
M.A. rector 
of Holt, co, 
Worcester, 
1764* 


Penelope, 
mar. Rev, 
Henry 
Wldt- 
more, 
rector of 
Stockton, 
co* Salop; 
died s. p. 


Ellen; 


:Gcorge Kenyon, of Peek, co* Lancaster, esq. barrister at 
law (cousin and brother-in-law of Lloyd lord Kenyon, 
late lord chief justice of the King’s Bench), who became 
possessed of the Meadows in right of ins wife. 


fwo daughters, now of Swendky, 1809. 


Marg:tret, 
died un¬ 
married. 


Ralph Markland, born 1714; Dorothy, 
B. A.; ordained to the cure born 
of Wyberton, co. Lincoln; 1715. 
died at Bath 1741, unmar¬ 
ried* 


T 


John Markland, bom 1716 ^Elizabeth, daugh- 


resided at Manchester, co. 
Lancaster ; died possessed* 
of Pemberton in 1739- 


ter of Robert 
Wilson, gent*; 
died 1795. 


Robert Markland, 
born 1717; 
died an infant* 

Bertie Markland* 
bom 1719; 
died an infant. 

-r- 1 — 

Eliza- Clare* 

beth* born 
born 1 723; 

-,- 

Lucy* 

bom 

1725; 

. .. i 

Edward Markland* 
of Manchester, 
born 1726; died 



died infants* 

ni 2772* unmar¬ 
ried. 


Join (Markland) Entwisle, of^Ellen, da 


Foxholes, esq. Ltirn 1744; 
one of his majesty $ justices 
of the peace for the counties 
of York, Lancaster, and Ches¬ 
ter ; Kiirh sheriff of I-anca- 
sbirc 1793* 


Jot 


of Hugh 
Lyle, of 
Co! mine, 
in Ireland, 
esq. 


- 1 - 

Mary, bom 
1746; wa. 
Mr. Sam* 
Harvey, of 
Manches¬ 
ter. 


Robert Mark-^E!izabeth, se- Edward Marklandzabeth-Sopbia, daughter 


land, of Man¬ 
chester, born 
1747 ; suc¬ 
ceeded to the 
Pemberton 
estate* 


n Enlwisle, 
HI. A. 


*r 


cond daugh¬ 
ter of Robert 
Hibbert, of 
Manchester, 
esq. 


of Leeds, co* York, 
esq* b. 1748; in the 
commission of the 
peace for that bo¬ 
rough, and for the 
co* of Middlesex* 


and coheiress of Jt)s* Har¬ 
dy, esq* Ms Britannic Ma¬ 
jesty's consul at Cadiz, 
andgmnd-dao* of admiral 
sir Charles Hardy, senior. 


Ekht other John Mark- Robert Markland, llow of Kingston, 

children. land, M.A* in the Island of Jamaica, merchant 


Thomas 

Markland* 


James-Heywood 
Markland, F. A. S* 


Seven children. 


Bertie Markland, now o£==Atm Ellen, 
Cuerden, co. Lancaster, dau* bom 
esq born 1750; one of his of 1752; 

majesty's justices of the John un¬ 
peace, and deputv-Iieute- Hindk, mar- 
nants fijr the county of esq* lied* 
Lancaster. of 

Bkck- 
biun* 


Ralph Markland, 
a lieutenant in 
23d or Royal 
Welch Fusi¬ 
liers; died 
1784, set* 30, 
unmarried* 


Mar- ==Nathasi Hyde, esq* Samuel Mark-=pSarah. dau 


ga- 

ret, 

horn 

1755. 


of Alnwick, co 
Lancaster, a de¬ 
scendant of the 
Hydes of Denton, 
co, Chester; died 
1797* 


land, of Lei¬ 
cester, mer¬ 
chant ; died 
March 12, 
1805, set 48. 


of Mr. Lin- 
wood, of 
Leices¬ 
ter 10 . 


Seven children* 


Six sons; and 
Five daughters* 


1 Piulpot’s Visitation into Kent, lt>iy. 

3 Manning's History of Surrey, vol, 11 , pp, 705 , 706 , 


* Wood's Athemn Gxon. vol* 11. p. IGStb 

. j.r 4 . * B r - 1 Whitaker's History of Whalley, p* 348* 

He bore for his arms, Aigent. on a bend engrailed Sable, three mullets (if the first."--The family of Entwisle, or Entwysell, 
are of great antiquity in the county of Lancaster; and from the testimony of Camden and Weever were originally seated at a 
place of the same name, which they quitted early in the reign of Edward VI. Thomas Entwysell, eaq. (high sheriff of Lanca- 
shire in the year 14S3) imrried Katherine, the niece and heiress of William WyyRle, of Staunton Wyvillc* co. v Leicester, esq ^ 
and was the cousin and coheir of sir Bertyn Ennvysd!, knt. viscount and baron of Brybcke in Normandy, and bailiff of Con- 
& tun tine, a man of dibtingaished valour, who repeatedly signalized himself during the reigns of Henry V. and Yl. particularly at 
AguKourt ; and perished at St* Albans, (i fighting on the King's partie, of a wounde received in the first battellf/* the 28th of 
May, 1455, He married Lucy, the daughter of sir John Ashton, of Ashton-under-Lyne, co* Lancaster, knt. and widow of 


Prichard le B_\Ton, an ancestor of the lords Byron, barons of Rochdale, and left issue a daughter, from whom the Northampton¬ 
shire family of Bradene descends, 

6 Sec Pedigree in Whitaker's History of Craven* 

7 gee Pedigree of the family of Chadwick in Shaw's Staffordshire, vol I, * . 

* In 1773 , Mr Markland had three sisters living (all widows), one named Dwyer; and either she or one of her sisters had 
three small children in 1776. 

9 Alexandei’ Holt became possessed of the estates of Grizzlehnrst and Little Mitton, by the will of his relative Thomas Post- 
hmnous Holt, esq. dated 1669, from whom the late Riehard-Hcnry Beaumont, esq* F*S*A, of Whitley Beaumont, co* York* 
was maternally descended, bee the Pedigree In Whitaker's History of Whalley, pp. 236* 440. 

■a ^iater to Miss Lin wood, so justly celebrated for her matchless needle-work* 


’ '[J er * b *''lS no «w* of this mnrri.ijf, the manur of Stuunton Wvville «M ftii<-nMe<l to sir Rubert Rrutleittll. lint, cbirflnttice of the Commc PM „l,o merried Margaret, sister ant! coheiress of the before mention;-! Thomas Entwysetl. 
f S funeral MoMneata* 1 st edit, j, 578. (.'hauntey'i Herts, pp. 4-lt>. 4 JS. Nidiots’s Leicestershire, vol 11 . p, 80 !?, where an engraving is givAf the antient brass, formerly placed upon the tomb of sir Iiertiii buoywU in at. Peter's church, St. Album- 
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No. XXII. 

'*** For the following additional Particulars <f 
Mr. Mark land* one of the earliest Friends of 
Mr. Bow ye r, / am indebted to an ingenious 
young Student in the Temple, who is a Member 
of the Society of Antiquaries, and d distant 
Relation of that eminent Critic. 

<( To John Nichols, Esq. 

DEAR siRj Temple, 6th April, 1811. 

“ I beg you will accept my thanks for the perusal 
of those sheets of your new Edition of Mr. Bowyer's 
Life, which relate to his Friend and Correspondent 
Mr. Markland; and for the valuable present you 
have been pleased to make me, of so inany of his 
original Letters. I wish it was in my power to 
comply with your request, in adding any thing to 
your Memoir of the Life and Writings of this 
learned and excellent Man; but that is scarcely 
possible, when we consider, that since his death, 
your Works have uniformly been the source from 
whence all the information, we possess, has been 
derived. 1 have, however, subjoined some few 
particulars respecting’ him, and his relative Dr. 
Abraham Markland, Master of St. Cross, which 
appear to have escaped your notice, in order that 
you may make such use of them as you shall think 
«■ proper. 

“It appears that Dr. Mainland's professional avo¬ 
cations in the Church caused him, shortly after 
taking orders, to fix his residence in Hampshire, as 
I find from a MS note inserted in a copy of Wood’s 
‘ At hen* Oxonienses,’ preserved in the Bodleian 
Library, that, 4 in 1677, being then Chaplain to 

Vol. IV. Uu the 
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the Bishop of Winchester, and Hector of Easton (co, 
Hampshire), he had a dispensation to receive the 
Rectory of Houghton.’ His subsequent preferment, 
and his different Works in Divinity and Poetry, I 
perceive you have fully noticed; and his. professio¬ 
nal and private character will be best detailed, in the 
expressive language of his Epitaph, thus inscribed 
upon a grave-stone in the church of St. Cross: 

»H. S, E. 
quod mottale Fait 
Abeahami Makklaxd, S.T-P. 
rector is ecclcsios: de Means toke, 
eeclesi® Cathedral is Win ton* canonic 1, 
et hujus Hospitii Magistri: 
cui, per annos xxxiv, 
par! vigilantly ac munificent & prefuit 
Locum ipsum hortotum amenitate, 
et elegant ift omavit 5 
fratrum egenorum stipend) a auxit; 

quos animo paterno rexit; 
et exemplo suo ad pietatem formavit. 

Cetera sacerdotal is muneiis offiria, 
summA cum laude exercuit. 

In concionibus frequeus, facundus, flex animus, 
morum suavState 

et property ergk omnes humauitate 
conspicuus. 

Past vitam, per lxxxiti annos, 
aequabili integritatis tenure decursam, 
cffllo maturus in Christo obdormiit, 

JuL xxix, A. D. M ( Dccxxvm. n 

« Rrom the circumstance of Dr. Markland’s name 
being subjoined as a witness to the Will of Isaac 
Walton, and from their both being residents of 
Winchester for many years, I am led to suppose 
that a degree of friendship and intimacy might 
exist between the former and that valuable writer 
and most amiable man. 

« Dr. Mark laud left an only child, named Anne; who 
was the first wife of Benjamin Pollen, esq. a gentle¬ 
man of fortune in Surrey, and the grandson of Sir 
Benjamin Madox, bart. Their issue was a daughter; 
who died unmarried, in ljt> 4 . In the chancel of 
Little Bookham church, is a monument erected by 
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Mr. Pollen’s second wife, to the memory of her 
husband and his daughter. A copy of the inscrip¬ 
tion upon it is transcribed below, from the second 
volume of Manning’s f History of Surrey 

“ In addition to those traits of learning and true 
benevolence which you hare instanced in Jeremiah 
Mark land, there is another part of his character 
which particularly claims our attention—I mean 
his singular and unwearied industry. The Scholar, 
who secludes- himself from the world for the pur¬ 
poses of study, frequently abandons himself to de¬ 
sultory reading, or at least is occupied at intervals 
only, in deep and laborious research. This, how¬ 
ever, was not the case with Markland. The years 
that successively rolled over his head, in the course 
of a long life, constantly found him engaged in his 
favourite pursuits, collating the Classic Authors of 
Antiquity, or illustrating the Book of Revelation, 
Of the truth of this remark his Letters afford suffi¬ 
cient testimony; and the proofs which he there 
displays, even after he had passed his 81st year, of 
vigour and clearness ol intellect, are perfectly asto¬ 
nishing. Considerable also as his known labours 
appear, from your pages, it is more than probable 
that many of the Classics, and various Versions of 
Scripture, enriched with his MS Notes, remain 
locked up in private libraries. Several Collections 
recently brought to the hammer (amongst which I 
may particularize that of Mr. Gough) give abundant 
reason to hazard this assertion. I low' much it is to 

be lamented, that his strong and prevailing love of 
retirement prevented his Country, and the W orld. 


# « ]S[ear the remains of his mother Mary Pullen, (one of the 
daughters and co-heiresses of Sir Ben jamin Madox, bare) and of 
his first wife Anne Pollen, daughter of Dr. Markland of St Cross, 
rest also the remains of Benjamin Pollen, esq. who died August 
the 19th, 1751, astat 45. As likewise those of his daughter 
Anne Pollen (by the said Anne), who died May the 9th, 17G4, 
ffitat. 38. From a dutiful and affectionate regard to the memory 
of her late husband Benjamin Pollen, esq. and a true resect to 
that of his daughter Anne, this monument was W ™ 

widow Sarah Pollen: 1 [Sir Benjamin Madox died m 1 1 16; and 
was bailed at Wonnley, Herts.] 
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in general, from profiting by his personal exertioni! 
Had he not found in your predecessor, Mr, Bowyer, 
a constant and valuabl ejriend and adviser , as well 
as a learned printer , the whole labours of his life 
would probably either have perished by his own 
hand, or become the private property of a few in¬ 
dividuals after his decease. 

“ With the exception of those reflexions, that 
the late Bishop of Worcester * was pleased to pass 
upon the literary character of Markland, in the 
Letter to Warburton, which you have printed, 
his deep and extensive learning appears, from the 
concurrent testimony of his contemporaries and 
survivors, to have been at all times most justly 
appreciated; and I have peculiar pleasure in call¬ 
ing your attention to that tribute, which has been 
lately paid to his memory, by one, whose praise is 
truly valuable. 

“ Hr. Burney (in the Preface to his recent Work, 
« Tentamen deMetris abxEschylo in Choricis Can- 
tibus adhibitis”), speaking of the lamented Porson, 
and of his early death, thus beautifully expresses 
himself, ‘ Ultimus file Iv rf, rcSv MaxapirtSv, parco 
enim viveiitium nominibus, Anglorum IIAEIAAI, 
qus antiquam illam in Aula Ptolemsei celeberri- 
mam aemulata, non uno eodemque anno, seecuIo 
tamen XVIII, Graecos Scriptores laboribus Criticis 
illuminavit. Magnanimi Heroes! En 

Ricardus Bentleius, Jo. Toupius, 

Ricardus Davvesius, ThomasTyrwhittus, 

Jeremias Marklandus, Ricardus Porsonus!’ 
Joannes Taylorus, 

“ Prom a perusal of that biographical sketch, 
which your knowledge of Mr. Markland's history 
has enabled you to give, and which you are now 
about to lay before the publick, I am persuaded 
that no unprejudiced Reader will rise without feel¬ 
ings of admiration for his talents, and the highest 
respect for his virtues. They were indeed of no 


* Dr. Hurd. 


ordi- 
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ordinary stamp, although the splendour of the 
former was doubtless obscured by the extreme 
privacy of his life, and the many peculiarities of his 
disposition. Upon this subject, the observation 
made by his pupil 3 VIr. Strode, in a letter to your¬ 
self, always strikes me as peculiarly just. ' I am 
persuaded,* he observes, ‘ that no friend of Mr, 
Mark!and can reflect on his life without great sa¬ 
tisfaction, although, for the further benefit of so¬ 
ciety, one might be led to wish some few circum¬ 
stances of it had been otherwise.’ 

“ Such is the unimportant matter that I have sent 
for your perusal, and for the’poverty of which, my 
apologies are justly due. I will not, however, trespass 
further upon your leisure, than by adding my best 
wishes, that this Country may long be benefited by 
your useful exertions towards its Literary History, 
than which few branches of knowledge can be 
deemed more useful, no one more truly interesting. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your very faithful servant, 

James II. Markland.” 


*** OF Mrs, Catharine Markland, the fallowing brief account 
is given in her own expressive words: J have been struggling 

many years with a weak constitution , and, added to this, the 
infirmities of old age have made a severe attack upon me. hut 
these vicissitudes must inevitably happen at 73, which is three 
years beyond the time allotted by the Royal Psalmist for trouble 
and sorrow'. I cannot expect any relief for my complaints but 
through the gate of death. 1 return you my most grateful 
thanks, good Sir, for your kind oiler to do me any service in 
London ; you have given rue too strong moots of your^ integrity 
and diligence to have the least doubt of your good-will in the 
performance of any friendly office to the distressed or afflicted. 
My connections, to my great sorrow, are all at an end iu your 
part of the world, by the loss of my best friends, and at a time 
of life we are the least able to support ourselves undci such a 
calamity, as the rabid is always a fellow-sufferer with the ener¬ 
vated body. In the hands of a wise Providence these chastise¬ 
ments may turn out for the best; and l ought to submit to the 
Divine Dispensations, and thbik, whatever is, is right, in the 
moral sense of the word. I hope you enjoy your health ; and 
may have added to it, every blessing this world can afford, is 
sincere wish of your much obliged humble servant, 

“Liverpool, Nov, 19, 1779- . Catharine Makkland. 
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*** Since the Article on Dr. Tstlok was printed, a very satis¬ 
factory Account has been published of his native Town 0/Shrewsbury, 
in which the Author has been assisted by the same intelligent Friend to 
whom Iwas indebted for t he Anecdotes of Dr. Taylor’s e arty Life 1 
and which ascertains his Pat run to have been Edward Owen, ejg.— 
“ Under this patronage, he pursued bis studies in the University, 
and regularly took itis degrees. Thus employed in his favourite 
occupations, the periods of his return into his native country 
were the only times which threw a transient cloud over the 
happy tenor of his life. On such occasions he was expected to 
visit his Patron, and to partake of the noisy scenes of riotous 
jollity exhibited in the hospitable mansion of a country gentle¬ 
man of those days. The gratitude of young Taylor taught him 
the propriety of making these sacrifices'of Iris own comfort 1 but 
it could not prevent him from sometimes whispering his com¬ 
plaints into the ears of his intimate friends, A difference of 
political opinion offered a more serious ground of dissension. 
A great majority of the gentry of Shropshire was at that period 
strenuous in their good wishes for the Abdicated Family. Though 
educated at Cambridge, Mr. Taylor retained his attachment to 
Toryism, but he did not adopt all its excesses; and he at length 
forfeited the favour of his Patron, without the hopes of a recon¬ 
ciliation, by refusing to drink a Jacobite toast on his bare knees, 
as was then the custom. This refusal effectually precluded him 
from all hopes of sharing in the great ecclesiastical patronage at 
that time enjoyed by the Condover family, and inclined him, 
perhaps, to abandon the clerical profession for the practice of a 
Civilian. But however painful to his feelings this quarrel with 
his benefactor might prove, he had the consolation to reflect 
that it could not now deprive him of the prospect of an easy 
competence. His character as a Scholar was established in the 
University; he was become a fellow and tutor of his College; 
and on the 30th ot January, 1 730, he was appointed to deliver 
the Latin Oration then annually pronounced in St. Mary's before 
the University on that solemn anniversary; and at the following 
Commencement he was selected to speak the Music Speech. 

This occasional* performance was supposed to require an equal 
share ot learning and genius; for, besides a short compliment in 
Latin to tire heads of the University, the Orator was expected to 
produce a humorous copy of English verses on the fashionable 
topics of the day, for the entertainment of the female part of bis 
audience: and in the execution of this office (derived, like the 
Ten® Filius of Oxford, from the coarse festivities of a grosser 
age) sometimes indulged a licentiousness which surprises one 
on perusal. The Music Speech of Mr. Taylor is sufficiently 

* U never take?; place l.ut at what is called a Public Commencement. 
UF such extraordinary celebrations two only Uavc occurred ill the course 
of the last century, vis* 1714 and 1730. 
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free * j and* though it does some credit to his poetical talents* is not 
very civil to his contemporaries of Oxford (whom he openly taxes 
with retaining their fellowships and wives at the expence of their 
oaths), or of Trinity college, in his own University, whom he 
ironically represents as the only members of Cambridge who 
could wipe off the stigma of impoliteness imputed to them by the 
Sister University.—From this time Cambridge became his prin¬ 
cipal residence ; and if he had ever entertained serious thoughts 
of practising as a Civilian, it does not appear that he carried his 
intentions into effect* He was however resident in’ London in 
the year 1739 : at which time his celebrated edition of Lysias 
appeared* This edition, which evinces his intimate knowledge of 
the Greek language and of Attic law, is executed as to the exter¬ 
nal embellishments of type and paper* in a manner which reflects 
great credit on the press of Mr* Bowyer, from which it pro¬ 
ceeded * but is certainly inferior in that respect to Mr: Taylor's 
subsequent publications* all of which issued from the University 
press of Cambridge. A smaller edition of Lysias* in Svo, in the 
following year, 17#* is the first of his Cambridge publications. 
In 1740 he took his degree of LL. D. The subject which he 
chose for hb Act is curious, and worthy of our Author. Auius 
Geiilus had related, on the authority of the antient jurists, that by 
the Laws of the Ten Tables the body of the insolvent debtor was 
cut in pieces and distributed among hb creditors* Dr. Taylor 
undertook to set this in a new light, and to shew that it was the 
property and not person of the debtor that was liable to this divi¬ 
sion 1 and if he did not succeed in producing complete convic¬ 
tion, hb Treatise was at least calculated to increase the opinion 
already entertained of his e nidi lion and ingenuity. It was pub¬ 
lished in 1/42, under the title of r Commentarius ad legem decem¬ 
vir alem de inope debit ore in partes disseemde/ with an Appendix 
of curious papers* A late Writer has represented our Author as 
a practitioner in Doctors Commons, but this is believed to be a 
mistake. It is certain, however, that about this time there was 
a design to employ his talents in a civil station, as it was in 
agitation to make him Under Secretary of State to Lord Granville. 
—In 1743 he published * Marmor Sandvicense cum commentario 
et not is;' and never, may we say, was an antient inscription 
more ably or satisfactorily elucidated. In the same year he also 
published the only remaining Oration of Lyeurgus, and one of 
Demosthenes, in a small octavo volume, with an inscription to 
his friend Mr. Charles Yorke. This volume is printed on the 
same type with, and was intended as a specimen of, his projected. 
Edition of all the Works of that great Orator 5 a task which 
‘either the course of his studies* or the general consent of the 
publick, had," he says, ‘ imposed upon him* f< VV ith the History 
of the Cambridge press,” adds the Historian of Shrewsbury, « X 
am not acquainted. In the year 1/00> that learned Body ap¬ 
plied to the French Ministry for the use of the Greek Matrices, 
cut by order of Francis I* This application, owing to national 
vanity, proved unsuccessful* See Extracts of French King s MSS, 

# jgyt decorum itself compared with that of his Predecessor in the same 
rostrum, Huger Long, then Fellow* afterwards many years Master of 
Pembroke Hall* in that University* 
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vol. I. p. 101. But the University appear to have procured other*, 
of greater beauty, from that country. The type of Dr. Taylor’s 
Demosthenes is precisely the same which John JulHeron, printer 
of Lyons, employed in H723, i n N3 c oIaA Asemanni’s Edition of 
the Anecdota of Procopius for Andrew Brugiotti, Bookseller at 
Rome." —He obtained the rectory of Lawford in 1751, on tlie 
death of Dr, Christopher Anstey.—He used to spend part of his 
summers in hri native country, taking for that purpose a ready- 
furnished house, in which he might enjoy the society of his friend. 
For several years he rented the curate's house at Edgemond, his 
equipage in tire mean time standing at livery in the neighbour¬ 
ing town ol Newport.—As Dr. Taylor h-d been for many years in 
the receipt of un ample, and even splendid income, it might have 
been expected that ire should die in affluent circumstances. But - 
this was by no means the case. He lived in a handsome style j 
and expended a large sum of money in books. His library at 
the time of his death was large ami ‘valuable, This, With 'the 
residue of his fortune, for the support of an exhibition at 
St. John’s, he bequeathed to the school where he had received 
his education ; reserving, however,’ to his friend and physician 
IJr. Askew atl his MSS. and such of his printed books as contained 
bis marginal annotations. Those on Philological subjects were 
sold to the University of Cambridge, on Dr. Askew’s death. Be¬ 
sides these, our Author had many papers on subjects of English 
antiquity. In his Civil Law, p. 857, he mentions a plentiful 
collection which he had by him, of modern customs derived 
from Grecian and Roman antiquity, some singular instances of 
which he lias there adduced. It does not appear what became 
of these and the like papers, which must have been very curi¬ 
ous. 1 1 he use which Askew made of this bequest was singularly 
disingenuous and illiberal. The latter clause was enforced with 
the Utmost rigour, so as to include a vast number of books which 
the testator intended to form part of his donation to the schools 
But With regard to the MSS. the conduct of the devisee was still 
more reprehensible. In 1768, Reiske announced his intention 
of publishing a collection of all the Greek Orators. With tins 
man, not more known for his multifarious but undigested know¬ 
ledge, than for his irritable temper, Askew was on an intimate 
footing: and, with a shameful neglect to the memory of his de¬ 
ceased and bountiful friend, put into Reiske’s hands the indigested 
and unfinished mass of papers belonging to Taylor's proposed first 
volume. The result was, as might have been foreseen. : Reiske, 
who was tormented by a ceaseless and inextinguishable lmtred of 
the English name, seized tlie opportunity of injuring the fame of 
Taylor. He printed all the papers just as he received them, with 
all their imperfections on their head, and then attacks them with 
all the virulence of which he is capable. This was the more un¬ 
generous, as Reiske was tremblingly alive to the censure of others 
upon his works, and earnestly solicitous about tlie fate of the 
papers he left behind him. It was not thus that the candid and 
ingenuous Heyne behaved on a similar occasion, 1 ’ 
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Letters of Dr. TAYLOR to Dr. DUCAREL. 

I, ** Dear Sir, Wednesday morning. Sept. 1753, 

ff I received the favour of yours, and am much obliged lo you 
for the honour you intend me, I communicated yours to our 
friend James Burrough, who will be chosen Master of his College 
next week. Your History of Doctors' Commons, which you pre¬ 
sented to Sir George Lee, I presume, is in MS. Nevertheless, 1 
conclude you must have a copy by you, and I should be extremely 
glad of the perusal, I would fain know, how my account stands 
with the Society: and how the affair of Prints stands with me. 
I think my last is either the Savoy, or the Death Warrant, I 
gave instructions to Mr. Bathurst at Temple Bar, to call at the 
Mitre, some time ago, to discharge what arrears there were, 
but do not remember exactly what time it was, 

1 have a great number of prints of the first volume, but want 
many still. I wish you could put me in a way to perfect my set. 
If any friend of yours has duplicates, 1 could wish for your 
interest in an application y and, such as I could not get, I would 
purchase. Some, it is said, arc out of print. But the plates am 
preserved. It is great pity, for the sake of those who want to 
compleat their sets, that "they are not reprinted. Can there be 
any objection to that ? Will you negociate for me this affair > 
and I will send you an account of what prints I have. 

tc Mr. Burrell*, a Gentleman Commoner of this College, and one 
who intends for the Commons when he is qualified, and a very 
particular friend of mine, desires to be a Member of the Society 
of Antiquaries. Be so good m to inform me what vacancies 
there arc: and whether he might not be proposed how, by way 
of prae-election. I should be glatl to know how Dr. Mead’s books 
are to be disposed of. It is imagined here that Osborne is about 
them, and will bring them on sale tills winter. J. Taylor.” 

%. fE Sir, Ef I wish you would negotiate the inclosed, for 
Mr. Burrell's sake, who is very worthy your attention. 

" I am glad to find that Dr. Jennour is going to Oxford, At 
present I am employed, by Lord Granville's desire, in printing my 
Civil Law Lectures, which J drew up for the use of Lord Wey¬ 
mouth. They will be published some time this Spring, or earlv 
in the Summer. My compliments to the Doctor upon hh pro¬ 
motion: and if he can recommend them when they come out 
with a good conscience, I am satisfied he will not be wanting, 

* c Your most obedient humble servant, J. Taylor. 

3. “Dear Sir, Cambridge, Thursday, An^. 2K, 1755, 
ff 1 received the favour of yours yesterday. The gentleman, 
vour friend, may be admitted the first day of next term, viz, 
October 10; upon his producing a certificate from the Registrary 

* Afterward Sir WlU mm Rumil, Eart. &c. 4c. of whom see the Addi¬ 
tion* to this Volume. 
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of Oxford, of bis admission to his degree of A* B. and his defer- 
mination thereupon. You mil please to observe, that determi¬ 
nation is so necessary, that the computation of time between the 
two degrees is dated from that period. This being so material, 

I thought proper to give you a caution, especially as you men¬ 
tioned nothing of his haying determined. I presume, that a 
degree of A. M. to an Oxford man falls within twenty pounds. 
Only be pleased to observe, that if the person to be admitted 
A- ML be possessed of estate or preferment of the value of forty 
marks per annum, he will he a Compounder, and it will cost him 
eight pounds, odd money, besides. When 1 set it at twenty pounds , 

I am sensible it is at the greatest extent. And I am not sure, 
that when they talk of twenty pounds for an Oxford man, the 
composition-money is included in that sum, the Oxford men 
being commonly Compounders, the degree of M. A. being made 
necessary to them by some preferment. It is so long since I 
took that degree, that I forget the exact payments: I know- well 
that it foil vastly short of that sum $ but then there was some 
allowances for my being a Fellow of a College, If necessary, I 
can get the payments to a Earthing \ but I am not far off it now. 

" Twenty pounds, therefore, and a reserve for composition, 
if needful, together with the proper credentials from the Regis¬ 
trar of Oxford, is all that is necessary. Any College will be 
glad to receive him j for the College has a consideration in this 
payment. I believe there is no great difference j though King's 
College is commonly esteemed the cheapest. It certainly is so 
In some articles; but then others arc raised so as to make the 
difference almost insensible, as I am informed. 

t€ I fancy a degree of M, A* will be cheaper, and more expedi¬ 
tious, than a degree in Law j for which reason 1 have not given 
that a consideration. But indeed I do nut know what effect his 
exercises in Law at Oxford may have upon his degree in Arts at 
Cambridge. For you must understand there is a checque held 
upon those that vibrate between Arts and Law : for instance, if 
a Scholar goes out in Law, without declaring his intentions of 
so doing on or before a particular day limited, there is a fine to 
be paid j and, vice verstt, the same, if he should declare for Law 
at that timej and afterwards proceed in Arts. Upon the whole, 
a degree in Law, though attended with somewhat greater ex pence, 
anti a little more delay, seems to me to be the more regular and 
proper way of proceeding. And with us, the degree of A. B. is 
what the degree of LL. B. is founded upon, and time is allowed 
for the consideration of having taken the other degree first. But 
then* I believe, the common exercise must be kept under the 
Law Professor: for though the University will give him an ad 
eundem degree, they will not be so good-humoured, or indul¬ 
gent, as to sutler his erercises at Oxford to proceed ad eundem also. 

"If you want to liave me more particular, be pleased to sig¬ 
nify it. I am, with my respects to all friends with you. 

Your most obedient and faithful humble servant, J, Taylor.'" 

JACOB 
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JACOB BRYANT, ESQ. 

was famous for his extensive learning, erudition, 
and profound researches after Truth. The two 
Royal Foundations of Eton and King’s college, 
Cambridge, boast, and with great reason, of this 
great scholar and ornament of his age. He was 
elected from Eton to King’s in 1736; and pro¬ 
ceeded to the degrees of B. A. in 1 “ 40 , and M. A, 
in 1744. He attended his Grace the present Duke 
of Marlborough, and his brother Lord Charles 
Spencer, to Eton as private tutor, and instilled (as 
might be expected) the best of principles into the 
minds of his noble Pupils, who have both steadily 
pursued the paths of Virtue and Honour and Piety. 
The present head of that illustrious house is an ex¬ 
ample of excellence and dignified worth. Mr. Bry¬ 
ant proved a most valuable acquisition to that noble 
family,, who well knew how to appreciate his worth, 
and rewarded him accordingly. The late Duke 
of Marlborough loved and esteemed him: and Mr. 
Bryant, as private secretary, accompanied the Duke 
till his death in his campaign on the Continent, 
where his Grace had the command ot the British 
forces. His Grace also promoted him to a lucrative 
appointment in the Ordnance-ofiice when lie was 
Master-General. Mr. Bryant’s first work published 
was his “ Observations and Enquiries relating to va¬ 
rious Parts of antient History; containing Disser¬ 
tations on the Wind Euroclydon*, and on the Is¬ 
land Melite ; together with an account of Egypt 


* Mr. Bryant had a youthful fancy and a playful wit, with 
the mind and occasionally with the pen ot a Poet. first pub¬ 
lication was calculated to throw light on the history of the an- 
tiem kingdom of Egypt, as well as the history of the Assy nans, 
Chaldseans, Babylonians, Edomites, and other nations. I 
contains' dissertations on the word Euroclydon, and on the island 
Melite : together with an account of Egypt in its most early state 
and of the shepherd kings, with a statement ot the time ot their 
coming, the province which they particularly possessed, and to 
which the Israelites afterwards succeeded. The design ot the 
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in its most early State, and of the Shepherd Kings, 
176' But his grand work was “ A new System, 
or an Analysis of antient Mythology; wherein 
an Attempt is made to divest Tradition of Fable, 
and to reduce Truth to its original Purity. Vol. I. 
II. 1774, III. 1776,” 4tof. He replied to the 
Dutch Review of it§. In this Analysis is given an 
history of the Babylonians, Chaldeans, Egyptians, 
Canaanites, Helladians, Jonians, Leleges, "Dorians, 
Pelasgi, &c. Various were his other useful labours, 
the fruits of which have appeared from time to time 
in the Literary World. He was engaged deeply 
and earnestly in the Rowleian controversy, in winch 
he was assisted by communications from his learned 
and excellent friend, the late Dr. Glynn, of King’s 

dissertation on the Euryclodon spoken of in Acts xxvii. 14, was 
to vindicate the common reading, in opposition to Bochart, Gro- 
tius, and Bentley, who were offended at it, and who, supported 
by the authority of the Alexandrian MS* and of the Vulgate, 
thought Ev£«*S*ki*, or Euraaquilo, more agreeable to the tmth* 

* Gent Mag. vol, XL1I. p. 210 . 

f The celebrated work cm antient Mythology is a literary 
phenomenon, which will probably remain the admiration of 
scholars as long as a curiosity after antiquities shall continue to 
be a prevailing passion among them. Paracelsus, the celebrated 
Quixote in chemistry, though he failed in discovering the philo¬ 
sopher's stone, found what was of much greater consequence in 
his excursions through Nature, and opened a field of entertain¬ 
ment and information which amply recompensed his assiduity, 
however distant it might leave him from the original object of 
his pursuit, Nothing in the extensive range of Grecian and 
Homan literature, however recondite or wherever dispelled, has 
escaped its sagacious author in his diligent investigation* De¬ 
parting with a boldness of genius from his predecessors and them 
systems, he delights by his ingenuity, while he astonishes by his 
courage; and though the exuberances of fancy and imagination 
are every where conspicuous, the plausibility of his hypothesis is 
likewise frequently apparent. Mr* Bryant has contended in 
various fields of controversy with various success, hut always 
with a zeal for truth, and a soberness of enquiry. The leading 
object of his observations on Rowley is to prove that Chatterton 
could not have been their author, because, in a variety of in¬ 
stances, he appeared not to understand them* Specious, how¬ 
ever, as this plea appeared, the learned Author failed egregiously 
in his proofs, and this publication probably added a very slender 
share of credit to the reputation he had already acquired. 

X Gent Mag. vol. XL1V; pp, 317, 3 G 5 5 voL XLV1L p* 466* 

§ Ibid* vol* XLYJIL pp* SIQ, 625, 
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College, Cambridge, who may truly be styled the 
Delicue of that famous University. Mr. Bryant’s 
treatises against Dr. Priestley and Thomas Paine 
must not be omitted; and, amidst all .his other 
works, we must distinguish with peculiar regard 
his treatise on the Christian Religion, in the pos¬ 
session of which every family would dud advantage. 

His ie Dissertations on Balaam, Sampson, and 
Jonah,” are extremely curious and admirable ; also 
his “ Observations on famous controverted Passages 
in Josephus and Justin Martyr." And the attention 
of the Literati was considerably engaged on his 
« Dissertation on the Trojan War and tiie Expedi¬ 
tion of the Grecians, as described by Homer to¬ 
gether with that on a description of the Plain of 
Troy by Mons. Le Chevalier, and upon the vindi¬ 
cation of Homer by J. B. S. Morrit, esq. 

The first volume of the exposition of the Duke of 
Marlborough’s splendid edition of his invaluable 
collection of Gems was executed in Latin by Mr. 
Bryant, and translated into French by the late Dr. 
Maty. The Latin exposition of the second volume Ins 
Grace devolved on Dr. Cole, late Prebendary of West¬ 
minster; and Mr. Dutens translated it into French. 

Mr. Bryant was never married. He was of se¬ 
dentary habits in his riper years, though active and 
expert" in youthful exercises as an Etonian ; when, 
by his expertness in swimming, he had the happi¬ 
ness of saving the valuable life of Dr. Barnard, af¬ 
terwards Provost of Eton. Mr. Bryant preserved hi5 
eminent superiority of talents to the last days of his 
long life, which was devoted to Literature ; and his 
studies were for the most part directed to the detec¬ 
tion of Error, and the investigation of Truth. Hu 
conversation was full of spirit, pleasing, and nuuuc- 
tive. His acquaintance arid friends were choice, yet 
numerous; as his society was com ted and enjoy e 
bv all distinguished literary personages in his neigh¬ 
bourhood. Such was the high character he sus¬ 
tained, that even Majesty itself has frequently con¬ 
descended to visit the humble retreat of this yene- 
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rable Sage at Cypenham. He was uniformly a 
faithful anti true servant of God, by whose mercy he 
was blest with fulness of days, comforts, and ho¬ 
nours. His attainments were peculiar to himself; 
and, in point of classical erudition, he was perhaps 
excelled by few in Europe. 

He had in his lifetime presented many of his valu¬ 
able books to his Majesty, and his curious collection 
of Caxtons to the Marquis of Blandford *. 

The titles of such of his publications as are not 
already enumerated above are: 

“ A Vindication of the Apamean Medal, and of 
the Inscription M 2 £; together with an Illustration 
of another Coin struck at the same Place in honour 
of the Emperor Severus.” In the Arch apologia, 
voI. IV. art. 21, 22, and 23 ; and separately; 1775 f- 

“ An Address to Dr. Priestley, on the Doctrine 
of Philosophical Necessity illustrated, 1780,” 8vo. 

“ Vindiciae Flavian*; or, a Vindication of the 
Testimony given by Josephus concerning our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, 1780,” 8vof. 

“ Observations on the Poems of Thomas Rowley; 
in which the Authenticity of these Poems is ascer¬ 
tained, 1781,” 2 vols. 12mo^. 

“ Collections on the Zingara, or Gipsey Lan¬ 
guage/ Archaeologia, VII. 387. 

“Gemmarum antiquarum Delectus ex praestantio- 
ribus desum plus in Dactyliotheca Ducis Marlburi- 
ensis, 1783,” folio; the gems exquisitely engraved 
by Bartolozzi. 

“ A Treatise on the Authenticity of the Scriptures, 
and the Truth of the Christian Religion||, 1/92.” 

* He left, his valuable library to King's college, Cambridge; 
2000 i. to the Society for propagating the Gospel; and lOOOf. to 
the superannuated collegers of Eton school, to be disposed of as 
the Provost and Fellows think fit. 

f Gent. Mag. vol. XLV. pp. 225, 637 ; M' XLVI. pp. 307, 
461, 499; vol XLVII p. 337. 

t Ibid. vol. LI. p. 179. § Ibid, vol. LII. p- 27. 

11 The treatise on the authenticity of Scripture was an anony¬ 
mous publication, and the whole of the profits arising from its 
sale were to be given to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. It contains a good general view of the leading argu¬ 
ments 
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« Observations upon the Plagues inflicted upon 
the Egyptians; in which is shewn the Peculiarity 
of those judgments, and their Correspondence with 
the Rites and Idolatry of that People; with a pre¬ 
fatory Discourse concerning the Grecian Colonies 
from Egypt, 1794,” 8 vo*. 

“ Observations upon a Treatise, intituled, De¬ 
scription of the Plain of Troy, by Mons. Le Che¬ 
valier, 1795)" 4to'(~. _ 

“ A. Dissertation concerning the War or I royJ, 
and the Expedition of the Grecians, as described 
by Homer; shewing that no such Expedition was 
ever undertaken, and that no such City in Phrygia 
existed 1796.” 

“The Sentiments of Philo Judseus concerning the 
AOrOS, or Word of God ; together with large ex¬ 
tracts from his Writings, compared with the Scrip¬ 
tures, on many other particular and essential Doc¬ 
trines of the Christian Religion, 1/97 ||,” Svo. 


ments for Divine Revelation; but has, perhaps, little upon the 
whole to entitle it to a pre-eminence over other works of a similar 
kind. Neither are the learned and elaborate observations upon 
the plagues inflicted on the Egyptian, however good and com¬ 
mendable the Author’s motives and his attempt, perhaps,’ calcu¬ 
lated on the whole to promote the cause of Revealed Religion m 
this unbelieving: age.—See Gent. Mag. vol. LXllI. p. 241. 

* Gent. IRagv vol. LXIV. p. 540. 1' Ibid. vol. LXVI. p. 496. 

t For the repose of Me. Bryant's well-earned fame, it pro¬ 
bably would have been better had his Dissertation concerning 
the War of Troy never been written. Surely even the high au¬ 
thority with which he is armed could not warrant him in contro¬ 
verting opinions so long maintained and established among His¬ 
torians, and in disproving facts so well attested by the most ex¬ 
tensive and most brilliant evidence. Great and natural was the 
surprize of the Literary World on the appearance of this publi¬ 
cation ; and very few, if any, were the proselytes to the new 
doctrine which it inculcates. It was answered by Mr. Gilbcit 
Wakefield, in a very indecent letter to Mr. Bryant; nnd'na 
stvle moreworthy of the subject by J. B. S. Momtesq.of Uoke- 
bv-park, near Greta-bridge.” (Gent. Mag vol. LXX. p. oBL New 
Catalogue of Living Authors, 341—6 : which being re-published 
in the British Critic, Mr. Bryant weakly expostulated with the 
Reviewers (Ibid. LXX. 551); Mr. Mornt answered him,p.552h 

% Gent. Mag. vol. LXVII. p. 142. See Remarks on it by Mr. 
Falconer, vol. LXX. p. 234. 

11 And here (with the exception of some sportive verses on a 
cat, (ibid. vol. LXX. pp. S75, 1080) Mr. Bryant s pen rested from 
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His death, which happened at Chippenham, Nov. 
34, 1S04, in his 89th year, was in consequence ofa 
wound on his shin, occasioned by his foot slipping 
from a chair which he had stepped on to reach a book 
in his library ; thus did he die, as he had lived, in 
search of knowledge. As a small but sincere tribute to 
his memory, a friend was induced to give a short sketch 
of his character, which an uninterrupted intercourse 
with him for the last thirty years enabled him to do. 
“ Jacob Bryant, a man whose life had been devoted 
to the acquirement of Learning, and the goal of 
whose labours was a firm settlement of conviction 
in Religion. He had by study amassed an erudition 
which was paralleled by few, and surpassed by none; 
his piety grew out of his learning, and was only equal¬ 
led by it. With the mildness of a child, he united 
the firmness of a stoic ; from a mind truly Christian, 
his precepts flowed with milk and honey. Though 
belonging to the lay part of the community, his 
efforts in the cause of religion were as unceasing as 
they were satisfactory. His studies were chiefly di¬ 
rected to one object, the developement and esta¬ 
blishment of universal truth ; this he knew could 
only be effected by removing the doubts of the scep¬ 
tic, and softening the heart of the infidel. The 
tenets of his own fife were those of a true Christian ; 
and though he looked upon Providence rather as an 
indulgent than an angry father, yet bis walk through 
life shewed his conviction of the necessity of never 
forgetting ‘ the one thing needful.’ 

“ Were it necessary to add any thing farther of 
so good a man, it might he truly said, that in society 
he stood unrivalled ; as a companion he was both 
communicative and attentive, of unaffected man¬ 
ners and manly cheerfulness, willing to please and 
easy to be pleased. Such a man was Jacob Bryant, 
such a man his private friends have lost, and such 
a loss they have to deplore*.” 

its public labours. See some elegant lines addressed to him, 
ibid, vol. LXX1. p. 65). 

* Gent. Mag. vol, LXXIV. pp, 10S0. 1165. 
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No. XXIV. BISHOP HORSLEY. 

The grandfather of this eminent Prelate was a 
Dissenter; but he conformed, and had the living of 
St, Martin’s in the Fields, and was looked on with 
an evil eye by his quondam brethren. 

The Bishop’s father, John Horsley, M. A. was 
many years clerk in orders at St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, and in 1745 was presented to the rectory of 
Thorley, Herts ; <c where he resided constantly, 
when residence was not info reed as it is at present; 
did his own duty as long as he was able; and was 
a considerable benefactor to the parsonage*.” He 
held also the rectory of Newington Butts in Surrey, 
a Peculiar belonging to the Bishop of Worcester. 

Mr. John Horsley was twice married. By the 
first wife, Anne, daughter of Dr. Hamilton, Prin¬ 
cipal of the College of Edinburgh, he had only one 
son, Samuel, who was born, in October 1733) at 
his father’s then residence in St. Martin’s church 
yard. By the second wife, Mary, daughter of 
George Leslie, Esq. of Kimragie in Scotland, he 
had three other sons, and four daughters, who were 
all born at Thorley. He died in 1777, aged 78; 
and his widow in 1787, at Nasing in Essex, at the 
house of Mr. Palmer, who had married one of her 
daughters. 

Samuel had part of his education at Westmin¬ 
ster school; and was of Trinity Hall, Cambridge; 
where he took his degree of LL. B. in I75S ; and in 
that year commenced his clerical duty at Newington 

* These are the words of the Rev. Thomas Pennington, _ the 
present rector of Thorley; who adds, “ I find the Bishop sign¬ 
ing himself LL. B, rector of St. Mary’s Newington, hi my re¬ 
gister, as assisting his father in the duty at Thorley, as early as ; 

1764.1 cannot conclude without giving my humble testimony 

to the beneficent disposition of the Bishop. On writing to him 
of the situation of a Clergyman in distress, though 1 had not 
the honour to be known to him, he immediately, and in the 
kindest manner, sent me a liberal present for him. See Cent. 
Mag- vol. LXXVI. p. 1096. 

Vol. IV. X x as 
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as curate to his father *. This rectory the father re¬ 
signed in 1759 to his son, who held it till his pro¬ 
motion to the Bishopric k of Rochester in 1793. 

April 4 , 17 ' 6 ' 7 ) he was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, of which he continued for many 
years an active member; and in the same year lie 
published an elaborate pamphlet, intituled, “ The 
Power of God, deduced from the computable instan¬ 
taneous Production of it in the Solar System,” fivo. 

In i 76S he went to Christ-cburch, Oxford, as pri¬ 
vate tutor to Ileneage, the present Earl of Aytes- 
ford, then Lord Guernsey; and his earliest mathe¬ 
matical publication was elegantly printed at the 
Clarendon press : “ A pollen ii Pergsei Inclinationum 
Libri duo, Restituebat S. Horsley, R. R. S. 1770.” 

Nov. 3 °j 1773, be was chosen Secretary to the 
Royal Society; and it was in that situation 1 had 
tirst the honour of his friendship. 

He was incorporated B. C. L. at Oxford, Jan. 14, 
1774; on the lSth, proceeded to the degree of 
LL. D. : and in that month was presented by his 
Patron, Heneage, third Earl of Aylesford, to the 
rectory of Aldbury in Surrey, having obtained a 
dispensation to hold it with the rectory of Newington. 

In 1774 he published t( Remarks on the Observa¬ 
tions made in the last Voyage towards the North 
Pole, for discovering the Acceleration of the Pen- 
dulupi, in Latitude 79 0 50'; in a Letter to the Hon 
Constantine John Phipps,” 4to. 

In the same year, Dec. 13, he married Mary, 
oue of the daughters of the Rev, John Botham, His 
predecessor at Aldbury. 

* u Descended from a distinguished Clergyman of the Church 
of England* who was a zealous defender of the true Faith, whom 
many of this congregation must hare known and heard; kh 
son, the late Bishop, was in early life instructed in the princi¬ 
ples of the Protestant Establishment, and soon distinguished 
hhnself both in literary and scientific studies. Devoted' to the 
sacred office of a minister of God’s word, nature and duty equally 
combined to produce in him professional attainments and virtu¬ 
ous exertion.*’, * Dr. Horsleys Funeml Sermon* preached 
by ike Rev . Robert Dkhhmn. 

In- 
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In 1776 he published Proposals for printing a 
complete Edition of the Works of Sir Isaac Newton; 
the commencement of vyhich. from severe domestic 
affliction^ was for a considerable time delayed *. 

* Doling the preliminary arrangements for this Work, he was 
in the greatest anxiety res pee t lag the dangerous situation of his 
wife; and his tender regard for her, interspersed in letters of 
business, demonstrate his feelings on this occasion i 

“ Dear Sir, AldOitry, July 6, 1 ?76- 

Nothing, I think, remains but to make a bargain with the 
stationer, and to agree with a workman about cutting the dia¬ 
grams in wood. And as I don’t know when my wife’s huultli 
may permit of my coming to town, l believe, to prevent unne¬ 
cessary delays, I must beg you to settle this business for me* 
As for the diagrams, you shewed me some specimens of cuttings 
in wood a little before I left town, which gave me a good opinion 
of the artist—Gilbert in West Harding Street, I send you up a 
figure for him to copy, if he chooses to be employed in this kind 
of work* When he has copied it, send me down half a dozen 
proofs of it, and let me know what he will expect for stick an 
one of this done in the best manner* If he should ask extra¬ 
vagantly (as 1 think one you sent to me some time ago did) I 
shall find out the person who cuts the figures for the Oxford 
Pappus* As that is to be a splendid work, I dare say the Cu¬ 
rators of the press have some able workman in this way* I 
think the vignette at the beginning of capital divisions of aw oik, 
and the little ornaments at the ends of Books or Sections, is \ciy 
ornamental: I wish you would send me some specimens. But 
this sort of ornament should always be accompanied with another - } 
viz, the Initial letter set in a little ornament, the term ot art for 
which I do not know, but I dare say you know what 1 mean, 
I wish much to have the press at work, and therefore beg you 
to prepare every thing as soon as possible. I am, Sii, ^ 

Your sincere friend and servant, S, Horsley, 

ff Dear Sib, Aldlyuvy f June 23, 1/7 * 

" The situation of mv family has not permitted of my being in 
town more than for a single night at two different times, since 
I saw you last; and I know not when it may. My wife is in¬ 
deed sd dangerously ill, that I am in the greatest apprehensions 
about the evlnt. I have written particularly to Mr. Poore, about 
the several sort of types we shall want; and, if you see no mate¬ 
rial objection to what I propose, 1 would wish you to get every 
tlnna: ready according to the instructions he will give you trom 
my Tetter ■ and when you are prepared, 1 will send you some 
copy* 1 am your most obedient servant, *■ Hqrslea. 


* f Dear Sib, ^ . * 

lam very well satisfied with the paper, and think Gil belt lias, 

executed the specimen I sent very well. There a™*®** ^g^es 
in the Principia, in which there is, I believe, mote work. - 

X X 2 juagjiu 


Aldhury* July 20, 1777- 
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Mrs. Horsley, who had been long indisposed, 
died in August 1777 * ; and soon after that melan¬ 
choly event, the Works of Newton were begun at 
the press-f% 


judged this, on account of the dotted lines, and the small letters, 
tube one of the most difficult. I should think it would not be 
adviseable to agree'for one with another'. For the work is so dif¬ 
ferent in different figures, that 1 suppose it must be almost im¬ 
possible to reduce the charge to a fair average; and therefore 1 
should like to know what ho will charge for this very block, and 
whether he will choose to work upon these terms—of charging 
for each singly. I suppose, of 5 or GOO cuts that I shall want 
in all, scarce 200 will be equally difficult with that I send. 

'" My wife continues so ill, that 1 cannot leave her—indeed I am 
under 110 small apprehension of being, 1 know not how soon, in 
the worst of situations. Without some favourable change in a 
short time, her strength must be exhausted* 

41 If Gilbert is likely to undertake the whole work, and thinks 
it worth while to come down to me, I could shew him the 
whole of it. The stages come every day. It is not likely that t 
shall be in town a great while* * S. Ho rsle y/ v 

* y Dear Sir, Aldbury, Aug * 10, 1777. 

Cf It is very true that I am at present in a situation to think of 
nothing but the nursing of my two infants, who have lost the 
best of mothers at an age when they least could spare her, the 
eldest not being a year and a half old* I hope in no long time 
to think of making use of the paper provided. It is a fortunate 
thing for my own character, and if my labours are good for anv 
thing it is a fortunate thing for the publick, that the far most 
difficult mid laborious part of my undertaking was actually finished 
before this great misfortune came upon me: for, were what I 
Have done now to do, J am not sure that I could do it. To pre¬ 
vent enquiries which it is disagreeable to answer, I could wish 
what has happened to me were notified in the news-papers in this 
manner, under the article of Deaths.*-—* At Aldbuty in Surrey 
the Lady of the Rev* Dr. Horsley? Will you take the trouble 
to put this into some of the daily papers, and the St. James's 
Chronicle r I wish you could learn, without saying from whom 
you make the enquiry, and write me word where the Bishop of 
London J now is \ he went to some watering-place the beginning 
of the summer. Perhaps he may be now come to Fulham* F 
have occasion to write to him j and should not choose that my 
letter should not get to him immediately- S. Horsley/* 

+ <( Dear Sir, Atdbury', Sept * 17 , 1777 , 

I hope that you will some time to-morrow receive my copy 
of the Arithnieticd Universalis; which is to he the first tract in 
cay first volume. I should have sent it sooner had a safe convey- 




I See ike result of these Letteif m p. 67 &* 
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The time was now arrived* when talents like those 
possessed by Dr, Horsley were no longer to remain 
in obscurity. His great diligence, and a proficiency 
in various sciences, had brought him into the notice 

ance offered 5 but* as I have no copy of my notes, I did not care 
to trust them to the stage-coach. And l beg you would advise 
me by to-morrow night's post of the safe arrival of the parcel. 
You will set Mr. Gilbert about the figures immediately, and let 
the printing go on with as much expedition as possible, 1 would 
wish that my subscribers should have their first volume before 
next Midsummer f it will be a very large one. Mr. Gilbert will 
make what dispatch he can with the diagrams} and as soon as he 
has finished what are in thL book, I shall send him more. With 
respect to the manner of printing, all the advice 1 have at present 
to give is, that I think the notes on each page will be best in two 
columns; and the matter should be every where so arranged that 
the columns of notes on pages facing one another, which come 
Under' the eye at once, may be of equal heights. The notes in 
the part i now send you are not so numerous as-to render this 
difficult to manage. It will be much more so in what follows, 

" J question whether I shall see you before the business of the 
Society calls me to town. I intend to go into Hampshire in about 
t£n days, to visit a repository of manuscripts Sir Isaac Newton 
left behind him, to which I have With great difficulty procured 
access, I may perhaps stay there ten days 5 and soon after that the 
Society meetings begin* You will send one of the proofs by the 
Guildford coach ; and 1 beg you would go on with the woiI as 
vigorously as possible $— you will never have copy to wait for ; as 
the whole of this first volume is actually finished, and a great 
part of another* J am, dear sir, very sincerely yours, S. Horsley;* 
Dear Sir, ( Aldbury, N&v. % 17*77* 

tfr I return you the proof-sheets by to-morrow’s coach 5 you will 
see the alteration 1 would propose in the note, which w ill he 
much for, the reader’s convenience, and 1 believe you will find it 
add to the beauty of the book* The hint is taken from the third 
edition of the Principia, in which this method was followed by 
Dr. Bentley’s advice, who took it himself from Hugens’s book 
De Horologio Gsdllatorio, not the Folio, but the 4 to edition at 
Leiden 1734. You must not imagine that I shall keep the suc¬ 
ceeding sheets as long as I have done this ; and 1 hope you will 
be more expeditious in preparing them. I must converse with 
you and some of the booksellers again before I determine what 
number to take off. I hope to see you the middle of the week * 
and am very sincerely yours, Horsley . 

« I thank you for the Life*, which is a very poor performance* 
Lord Portsmouth has supplied me with materials for the hre, 
large in bulk, but what matter they may contain I cannot yet tell. 

* A ut&gte Life of Sir Isaac Newton in the M Biographical Dictionary, 
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of Bishop Lowth, one of the first Scholars of his time \ 
who was not only an excellent judge, but a liberal 
rewaHer of merit; and, having in 1777 been trans¬ 
lated from the See of Oxford to that of London, 
selected Dr. Horsley for his domestic chaplain ; and 
collated him to a prebend in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
He also succeeded his father as clerk in orders at St. 
Martin’s in the Fields. 

In a Sermon preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
Good Friday, April 17, 177 . 8 , he attacked the opi¬ 
nions of Dr. Priestley respecting Man's Free Agency. 
This was replied to by Dr. Priestley; but here the 
matter ended for the present. 

In 1779 be resigned Aldbury; and on the resig¬ 
nation of Archdeacon Eaton, in l”So, was presented- 
by Bishop Lowth to Tborley ; and obtained a dis¬ 
pensation to hold that rectory with Newington. 

In 178 i, on the death of Dr. James Ibbetson, 
the Bishop also appointed him Archdeacon of St. 
Alban’s ; and early in 1782 presented him to the vi¬ 
carage of South Weald in Essex ; on which lie re¬ 
signed both Thorley and Newington. 

In 1782, he kindly sanctioned some Astronomi¬ 
cal Observations inserted in the Appendix to the 
History of Hinckley, by an unlettered Genius, Mr, 
John Robinson*. 

He took the principal lead in the contest, in 17S3, 
with Sir Joseph Banks, respecting his conduct as 
President; delivered several very eloquent speeches 
on the occasion, printed with others in “ An Authen- 

* " DBA* Silt, South Weald* Sept. 17* 1?S2. 

1 find nothing in your friend's astronomical paper : I 
mean in the language V the calculations would be too laborious 
to examine. The French published a chart of the passage of the 
center of the shadow upon the Earth's surface in the great Eclipse 
of 1764, If you could find this chart, it might be n orth while to 
compare his account with it \ as by this instance you might form 
some judgment of his accuracy in calculation, I suppose the 
longitude and latitude of Hinckley is stated in some part of the 
History of the place. This ought to be done, since the cafcula* 
lions are adapted to that meridian and that horizon. 

I am, dear sir* very sincerely yours, S; Horsley" 
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tic Narrative of the Dissentions in the Royal Society, 
1784 in H Observations 011 the late Contests in 
the Royal Society, by Dr. Rippis, 1784,” who, 
with great semblance of moderation, bestowed his 
praises on the President, and his personalities on 
the Secretary. Dr. Horsley withdrew from the 
Society, in consequence of a certain high appoint¬ 
ment taking place, of which he disapproved. His 
concluding words on retiring were, te I quit that 
temple where Philosophy once presided, and where 
Newton was her officiating minister.” 

Dr, Horsley was a member of the Club in Essex 
Street, founded by Dr, Johnson ; and in December 
17S4 I had the honour of accompanying him to 
that great mans funeral. 

He attracted, about the same time, very consi¬ 
derable notice by his controversy with Dr. Priest¬ 
ley, The learning and abilities which he displayed 
in this important contest, the able and dexterous 
manner in which he exposed the fallacy of Dr. 
Priestley’s tenets, and turned even his own polemic 
weapons against himself; the unanswerable argu¬ 
ments which, with uncommon care and diligence, 
he selected in defence of the most essential truths 
of Christianity; and, finally, the complete and 
decisive victory which he gained over that champion 
of Materialism and Philosophical Necessity, gained 
him the respect and admiration of every friend to 
Christianity 

The controversy was opened by A Charge deli¬ 
vered to the Clergy of the district of St. Alban V of 

* Anil now we may view him in a new light, engaging to Ex¬ 
pose anil overcome one of the most alluring, as well as dangerous 
heresies, the Priest!elan doctrine, which is something worse 
than the Arlan and Socinian principles revived, I 11 tins contro¬ 
versy, the thanks of the Church oi England 3 and the gratitude 
of the State, were due to him, for his seasonable enquiries, judi¬ 
cious arguments* and learned discussions, which preyed him 
equal to any one that had gone before him, in examining the 
Fathers, supporting the truth# from tradition, and elucidating the 
Holy Sc rip tares, ,f Funeral Serin pn, 

which 
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which he was Archdeacon*, May 22, 1783 ; which 
produced u Lettersto Dr. Horsley, in answer to 
his animadversions on the History of the Corrup¬ 
tions of Christianity s by Joseph Priestley, LL. 1). 
1783,” 8vo. which was followed by Dr. Horsley 
in two pamphlets, in rejoinder to the objections 
of Dr. Priestley; and “ Seventeen Letters to Dr. 
Priestley “ -Remarks upon Dr. Priestley’s Second 
Letter to the Archdeacon of St. Alban’s, 17S6,” 8vo; 
which produced “ The Calvinism of the Protestant 
Dissenters asserted, in a Letter to the Archdeacon; 
by Samuel Palmer, Pastor of the Independent Con¬ 
gregation at Hackney, 1737)” 3vo. 

This well-deserving Opponent to the Priestleian 
heresy obtained by these publications the friendship 
and patronage of Lord Chancellor Thurlow, who 
observed, that <f those who defended the church, 
ought to be supported by the Church §and ac- 

-* See a very proper observation on this Charge in Gent, 
Mag. vol. LI1I. p. SS 6 .—To an objection made in the same 
volume, p. 849, to bis application of the word see a mas¬ 
terly answer by himself, p. 914 ; which he afterwards thus avowed, 
€i Give me leave/’ he says to Dr, Priestley, to refer you to a 
letter, which was published in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
November 1783, under the signature of Perhttpt. You will Lind 
it in my appendix, and 1 now declare myself the write* of it," 
t See Mr, Badcoek’s acknowledged masterly Review of these 
Letters in the Monthly Review, vol. L1X. p, 56, 

+ The cr Short Strictures on Dr. Priestley,” which form No. 
iih of the Appendix” to the Seventeen Letters, were communi¬ 
cated to Dr, Horsley by Dr. Townson without his name \ as ap¬ 
pears from Mr, Churtorfs impressive account of the latter, pre¬ 
fixed to his posthumous volume on the Ecclesiastical History, 
See Remarks on these Letters, Gent, Mag, vol. LIV. p. 590 j and, 
more particularly, vol. JLYL p. 995* In the same volume it was 
remarked that Dr. Hbrsley mistook the Calvinism of the Dissent ers, 
as if only “ the very dregs of Methodism among them" held it 
In vol. LIX. p, 11, Dr, Priestley, in a letter with his name to it, 
calls on Dr. Horsley, Dr. Home, and others, to defend the doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity. Strictures by Dr. Townson on Dr, Horsley’s 
translation of Ibid. p. 884. Remarks on the Charge of 

Bishop Horsley, in his Tracts in controvea'sy with Dr. Pries tley 3 
by Dr. Lickerish, vol. LXIV, p t 107 . 

|| Laudari & laudato is at all times a gratifying circumstance. 
Bishop Hurd, speaking of his friend Dr, Waiburton s promotion 
to a mitre, says, “In the common estimation, this last was a 
preferment suitable to his merit. ]VIr. Pitt himself gloried in it, 

as 
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accordingly presented him to a prebendal stall in 
the church of Gloucester ; and on the translation of 
Dr* Small well* in 1788, he was made Bishop of 
St* David’s, by the interest of the same noble Lord* 
In his Episcopal character he in a great measure 
answered the high expectations of eminent use¬ 
fulness which his elevation to the mitre so generally 
excited* His first act in the Diocese of St* David’s 
was to increase the salaries of the poor curates, many 
of whom had not more than 8/, or 10L per annum * 
He permitted none to officiate for less than 15/* per 
annur$*. His first Charge to the Clergy of that Dio- 

as what did honour to Ins adminisnation* I remember to have 
seen a letter of his, in which he said* * that nothing of a private 
nature, since lie had been in office, had given him so much plea¬ 
sure^ as his bringing Dr, Warburton upon the Bench/ This 
virtuous self-congratulation became the Minister $ and others 
may be of ills mind. , But I have sometimes doubted with my self 
whether the proper scene of abilities like his be not a private sta¬ 
tion, where only great Writers have the leisure to do great things. 
Here, at least* it was that The Alliance and Divine Legation 
were written: and here too was composed the immortal work 
of Ecclesiastical Polity, which, in the end, proved so fatal to 
our English Disciplinarians ; now rising again in the shape of 
Levellers and Sociniana ; but to Ml again, in good time* by 
one or other of our learned Clergy, going forth against them, in 
the spirit of order and orthodoxy, from the cool invigorating 
shade of private mb/ 1 —The Bishop adds in a note, “ Soon after I 
had hazarded this prediction, I had the pleasure to see one 
half of it completely fulfilled, See Dr. Horsley's Charge to tlie 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry of St. Alban's, and his unanswerable 
Letters, in vindication of it*—'This able Divine was deservedly 
advanced to the see of St. David's in 17 SB; and has since [1793] 
been translated to that of Rochester j and this year [1S02] to 
that of St, Asaph,” Warbur ton's Works, Quo. vol. l.p. 70. 

* ** He regulated the whole ecclesiastical concerns of that Diocese 
with equal justice to the rector and curate. His Lordship was 
no respecter of persons; but, when truth prevailed, he ever 
shewed himself its friend and patron* In a few years after, his 
Lordship was translated from St. David's to Rochester* with the 
Deanery ofWestminster; and the same unwearied diligence car¬ 
ried him through the important business of the Diocese, and the 
very extensive concerns of the Deanery—where he left behind him 
indelible marks of gratitude, for his honest promptitude and 
sincere attention to all in their different departments; and they 
have borne ample testimony to his Lordship's name and charac¬ 
ter, The Choir at West mins tor-abbey testified it at his funeral, 
in joining the procession to Newington church to attend when 
hia remains were committed to the earth/’ Funeral Sermon . 
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cese, delivered in 1790, was greatly and deservedly 
admired; as was his animated Speech in the House 
of Lords, 011 the Catholic Bill, May 31, 1793 * These 
occasioned his subsequent promotion to the see of 
Rochester, 1793, and deanry of Westminster; which 
proved considerably beneficial to the Country Tit large, 
in times when its Religion, itsGovemmerit, and even 
its Morality, were so manifestly in need of support. 
In l802 he was translated to St. Asaph. 

Bishop Horsley was exposed to a considerable 
share of illiberal censure on account of his opposition 
to the turbulence of Democratic rage. Some incau¬ 
tious and perhaps intemperate Speeches, which he 
made in the House of Lords during the discussion of 
Lord Grenville’s Bill*, &c. were severely repre¬ 
hended, and occasioned, for a time, some popular 
clamour against him. Yet the steady uniformity, 
consistency, and decision of his conduct, were of 
considerable utility to Government, and procured 
him the good-will of every friend to Order, Decency, 
Virtue, and Religion, 

Of Ids publications, the most conspicuous in size 
is his edition of Sir Isaac Newton’s Works-j~, in five 
volumes 4to; to which, however, it was objected 
that the size was an impediment to the sale j', and 
that the Commentary can afford but a slender assist- 

* See it at large in Gent, Mag, vol. LX I, p. 820, 

f The first of which appeared in 1779, under the title of 
« Isaacl Newtoni Opera qnse Extant Omnia, Comment ariis 
illusirahat Samuel Horsley, LL.D. R. S. S* Two pieces arc 
subjoined to this volume, which were written by hhnsd£ The 
first is a short paper, under the title of Logistica Ihfinitorum 4 M 
containing formulae adapted to facilitate the computation, and 
particularly the multiplication and division of series. The other] 
intituled “ Die Geometric Fluxionum,” is intended as an ad¬ 
dition to Newton's Tract on prime and ultimate ratios.—Having 
thus paved the way for the Prindpia, the Editor proposes ne^t 
to attend to that immortal work. Monthly Review# vol. L3CI. p< 
129. The Fifth Volume was completed in 1784.—See Qbserva* 
tions and Queries of Dr. Horsley on Newton’s Chronology, Gent* 
Mag. vgL LVIL p, 1070, 

+ It was published at five guinea$> and very soon sold for more 
than ten. This proves its value* 
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ance to the Learner. That it is an elegant monument 
of typography will be readily allowed; but those who 
have consulted the edition'of the Prmcipia by the 
Jesuits, do not hesitate to give it the preference. 

A pamphlet intituled, “ An Apology for the 
Liturgy and Clergy of the Church of 'England,” 
published in the beginning of 1790, and marked 
with considerable strength of reasoning against some 
respectable members of the community, was by many 
ascribed, from certain internal evidence, to this 
Prelatical Hercules. This was answered with great 
severity by Gilbert Wakefield. And it is to be 
regretted that the native vigour of his Lordship’s 
’ facilities, his distinguished share of learning, his 
elegant and nervous style, and his ingenuity of in¬ 
vention, should have been sometimes dislocated by 
too warm a spirit, occasionally displaying itself in 
his writings. 

The rest of his publications, together with his 
various single Public Sermons, are hereafter enu¬ 
merated; and likewise his Charges to his Clergy. 

No man of the age, perhaps, possessed more of 
what is generally understood by the idea of recondite 
learning, or was more profoundly versed in classical 
chronoFogy. He not only edited and illustrated 
some of the most important of Newton’s W'orks, 
but was himself the author of several esteemed ma¬ 
thematical as well as theological productions*. 

f His Papers in the “ Philosophical Transactions" are, « A 
Computation of the Distance of the Sun from the Earth," vol. 

‘ LVlf. p. 179 ; “ An Attempt to determine the Height of the 
Sun’s Atmosphere from the Height of the Solar Spots above the 
Sun’s Surface,’’ 393 ; “ On the Computation of the Sun’s Dis¬ 
tance from the Earth by the Theory of Gravity,” L1X. 153; 

Observations on the Transit of A 1 enus and Eclipse of the uii, 
June 3, 1769/ 1 Ibid, 183 ; “ Difficulties in the Newtonian Theory 
of Light considered and removed* T LX* 41?, LXI. 54/ ; ** Kou- 
wEmIv&mc, or the Sieve of Eratosthenes* being an Account 
of his Method of finding all the Prime Numbers } LX 11. 3*2/ \ 
M. De Luc s Rules for Measurement of Heights by the Baro- 
meter* compared with Theory * and reduced to English measure 
of length* and adapted to Fahrenheit’s scale of the Thermometer; 
with Tables and Precepts far expediting the practical applica¬ 
tion Of them/ LXIV. 314 j “An Abridged State of the W eather 
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As a Senator, he was deservedly considered in 
the first class. There were few i mportant discussions 
in the House of Lords, especially when the topicks 
referred to the Hierarchical Establishments of this 
Country *; to that stupendous (and, in its effects, 
most calamitous) event the French Revolution; or 
to the African Slave-trade (of which he was a syste¬ 
matic opponent), in which his Lordship did not 
participate. No man could reprobate more than he 
did the destructive excesses of the French Revolution. 

On the 30th of January 1793, which was a few 
days after the news of the murder of the unfortunate 
Louis was received in this country, he was appointed 

at London in the year 1774> collecte d from the Meteorological 
Journal of the Royal Society/ 1 LXV. 167 1 “Theorems con¬ 
cerning the greatest hud least Areas of Polygons, inscribing and 
circumscribing the Circle/ 1 LXV. 301 j ** An Abridged State of 
the Weather at London for One Year, commencing with the 
month of March 1775, collected from the Meteorological Jour¬ 
nal of the ltoyal Society/ 1 LXVL 354. 

** On ecclesiastical and civil questions in the Senate-house, 
where the Church or State was essentially to be served* the Bishop 
took an active part; and many of his Speeches do honour to his 
genius, disinterestedness, and independence. If, as a Lord of 
Parliament, his integrity was ever questioned, I appeal to his 
Lordship's conduct on that grand point in the close of the ses¬ 
sion 1801, whether we should have Peace or War, On that day 
the Bishop came up from Brighton, remained in the House till 
four o'clock in the morning, and then rose with an observation, 
€I That such a premature Peace would be a derogation to this 
country, and dangerous to the constitution /* confronting at 
the time the warmest advocates of pacification j and, to the ho¬ 
nour of Mr. Addington, then Minister, now Lord Shhnouth, in 
the following spring, 1S0 C 2 3 by permission of his gracious Sove¬ 
reign, he translated the Bishop from Rochester to St, Asaph, 
Not long after this, an incurable disease appeared to attack 
his wife more severely, which hud gradually preyed upon her for 
nineteen years, and on the 2d of April 18Q5 she died, and left 
the Bishop a living monument of sincere affliction, lime brought 
on health; but sorrow still dwelt in his heart, and he often vi¬ 
sit ed the sacred altar of Newington where her body was depo¬ 
sited, His Lordship some time after undertook to redress the 
grievances of his extensive Diocese, and to attend closely to the 
duties of Parliament* At the close of the last Session, (which 
his I/ordship confessed to me to lmve been peculiarly severe) he 
came to hb highly-valued parish of Newington, and gave us his 
Iasi sermon, wliich, I think, will ever make an impression on 
eur hcarte" Funeral Sermon. 
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to preach before the House of Peers in Westminster 
Abbev ; an occasion on which his forcible and im- 
pressive eloquence was warmly admired by a nume¬ 
rous auditory *. His voice was deep, full-toned, and 
commanding; his enunciation distinct; and his de¬ 
livery in other respects highly advantageous. 

His manner was rather dictatorial; he was, not¬ 
withstanding, an argumentative speaker, equally 
clear and strong, and his positions were frequently 
illustrated by historical reference. His mind grasped 
ail the learning of the antient and modern world; 
and his heart was warm and generous towards all 
whom he had the ability to serve, as his head was 
capable of advocating their cause. His charity to 
the distressed was more than prudent; he often 
wanted himself what he gave away; but in money 
matters, no one was more careless than the Bishop, 
and no one so easily imposed upon. Though he was 
irascible, passionate, and easily moved to anger, yet 
he bad much of the milk of human kindness in his 
composition. By his most intimate friends he was 
allowed to be at his table, and in the hours of relaxa¬ 
tion from severe studies, a very pleasant and agree¬ 
able companion. He often bent both his mind and 
body to partake of the juvenile amusements of chil¬ 
dren, of whom he was particularly fond. 

His Sermons are. On Mai. xvi. 21. Providence- 
and Free Agency, on Good Friday 17 7S. See p. 678. 

Luke i. 2 S, on the Incarnation, 1785*}'; and 
which laid the foundation of his fame. 

Before the Sons of the Clergy, 1786. 

1 Cor. ii. 2. “ The Analogy between the Light 

of Inspiration, and the Light of Learning, as Qua¬ 
lifications for the Ministry : preached at the Cathe¬ 
dral Church of Gloucester, at a public Ordination 

* To this I can bear the fullest testimony, having been both 
astonished and delighted at the delivery oi this wonderful dis¬ 
course. I perfectly recollect his impressive manner, and can 
fancy that the sound still vibrates in my ear. 

+ Criticised in Gent. 3V3ag, vol. LVI. p, 222, as levelled too 
pointedly at Dr, Priestley ; and defended bv Dr. Pegge, ib, 638. 
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Of Priests and Deacons, Sept. 0, 1 7 ^ 7 ?” 4£o ; which 
produced “ Remarks,” &c. by Gilbert Wakefield. 

Eccies. Xii. 7, “ Principle of Vitality in Man, as 
described in the Holy Scriptures; and the Differ¬ 
ence between true and apparent Death;” before 
the Royal Humane Society, of which he was a Vice- 
president, March 22, 17 89 s . This was a most'ad¬ 
mirable, philosophical, and appropriate discourse; 
and, when printed by desire, ran through several 
editions, has been admired by the learned World, 
and resorted to by the able Divines that have since 
preached for that excellent Institution 2 . 

He dictated also in that year an appropriate 
Address, which was presented by the Society to 
their Royal Patron on his recovery 3 . 

A Sermon before the Philanthropic Society 4 , at 
Quebec Chapel, March 25, 1792, “ The Abounding 
of Iniquity no just Ground for distrusting the Pro¬ 
phecies or Promises of Holy Writ f’Matth. xxiv. 12 5 . 

A Sermon before the Lords Spiritual and Tem¬ 
poral, in the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, West¬ 
minster, Jan. ,30, 17.93; with an Appendix, con¬ 
cerning the Political Principles of Calvinism, 1703,” 

1 ct Bear Sir, Upper Seyifiour-stfeet-, May 1% 1789* 

* I very much doubt the propriety of mentioning the King in 
an inscription, without express leave, though it may seem to be 
a compliment. 1 rather suspect that the etiquette of the court is 
against it. On the other hand, it may seem strange to in¬ 
scribe to a Society of which he is Patron, without taking notice 
Of him- Perhaps the readiest way of getting over the difficulty 
will be not to inscribe at all, which indeed I should not have 
thought of* but in the apprehension that if it has been done by 
former preachers (of which 1 am ignorant) my omission of it 
might receive a wrong construction, if the sermons Time not 
been inscribed be Lore, it will not be necessary that 1 should intro¬ 
duce a new practice > if the practice is established, 1 must, how¬ 
ever enquire before we venture to use the King's name. The 
Title-page is quite right, I am, dear sir, 

Y our faithful friend and servant, S a mu el St, D avid s . *’ 

5 Gent. Mag. toL LIX, p, 547* See a u Letter" to the Bishop, 
occasioned by this Sermon reviewed in Gent* Mag. vol. LIX 
pp, 1024, 1117* s Ibid. p. 273* 

4 This Society must recollect with gratitude the services of 
the Bishop in their cause $ particularly as a Lord in Faiiianient, 
when they applied for liberty to erect their Chapel, 

5 Gent, Mag, LX1L p. 1019, 
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4to; which produced an ingenious “ Reply,” and 
“ Strictures on the Reply 1 .” 

Luke iv. 18, 19, at the yearly meeting of the 
Charity Children, 1793 s - 

Before the Society for the Propagation of the' 
Gospel, 1 / 95 , Matt. xvi. 18, 19. 

1 John iii. %, before the Magdalen Charity 3 , 1795 . 

On Christ's Descent into Hell 4 ,1 Pet. iii. 18,1S05. 

« The Watcher and the Holy Ones, a Thanksgiv¬ 
ing Sermon, preached in the Cathedral Church of 
St. Asaph, on Thursday, Dec. 5, J805, on the 
Day of Public Thanksgiving for the Victory obtained 
by 'Lord Nelson over the Combined Fleet of France 
and Spain, off Cape Trafalgar 3 .” 

In 1796 he published a Charge delivered at his 
Primary Visitation at Rochester®. 

In the same year he published, without his name,- 
a most celebrated treatise, “ On the Properties of the 
Greek and Latin Languages,” Svo; with a Dedication 
expressed in the warmest terms of friendship to his 
steady" patron Lord 1 hurlow, who is with great 
propriety complimented on his taste and skill in the 
subject of this profound investigation. 

A Circular Letter to the Diocese of Rochester, on 
the Scarcity of Corn 7 , 179 &. 

Another* circular Letter to that Diocese, on the 
Defence of the Kingdom 8 , 1798. 

Critical Disquisition on the xviiith chapter of 
Isaiah, in a letter to Edward King, esq.- 9 1799. 

Substance of hisSpeech on the Slave-trade lu , 1 SoO; 
and on the third reading of the Bii! for preventing 
the Crime of Adultery, May 2 3 , 18OO 11 . 


1 Sec British Critic, vol. II. pp. 351, 35S. 

* Gent. Man;, vol. LXIV. p. 157- J Ibid. vol. IA\ . p. 6/S. 

* Ibid. vol. LXXV. p. 146. See the Review of a Letter from a 

Country Vicar on it, ibid. p. 1033. ityyvt - 

s The last Sermon he composed. Gent*Mag?^ oh huvi. $ *7 * 

* Gent. Mag- vol. LXVI* p* 7 GO, , 

7 In tins false alarm he was Countenanced by the Archbishop 
D f Canterbury. See Gent-. Mag. vol, LXV1. p. 600. 

6 Ibid. vol. LXVIII.. P . 3S6. Answer to some passages m it, 

* f YXIV n 447 9 Ibid* vol, LXIX. pp. 49/, 549. 

« m vol'. LXX p. 646. “ Ibid. p. 1241, vol. LXXV!L p. 144. 

Charge 
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Charge at the Second Visitation of Rochester dio¬ 
cese, ISOO 1 ; the Sermon at which was preached by 
his chaplain, the Rev, George Robson. 

His Translation of Hosea, iSoi 2 ; republished, 
with large additions, in 1804- 

Address to him from the Church of Westminster 3 , 
on his quitting the Deanry, in which he was suc¬ 
ceeded by Dr, Vincent, lS 02 4 . 

Circular Letter to the Diocese of St. Asaph, 011 the 
War, 1S03 5 . 

Speech on the Bill for the Relief of London In¬ 
cumbents, 1804^ 

Letter to Mr. Thomas Witherby, May 2 G > 1804 7 . 

On Virgil’s two Seasons of Honey, 1806 8 , 

Hie Bishop's last journey to Brighton was a 
most melancholy one 9 * He left the capital in good 

* Gent, Mag. voL LXX. p. 10/ 8. 

3 See a Letter to him, on his opinion concerning Antichrist, by 
a Country Clergyman, 1 S 01 , vol LXXL p. 921. 

3 Gent. Mag. vol, LXXL p. 1016. 

4 The members of the Choir of the Church oF Westminster have 
every reason to respect his Lordship's memory. He gave them 
substantial proofs of his attention to their comforts. See this Ad¬ 
dress in Gent. Mag. vol. LXXIL p. 596 j and a defence of his 
character, ibid. p. 595. 

5 Ibid, vol, LXXHI. p, 800. f ' Ibid, vol. LXXTY. p. 945, 

* Ibid. vol. LXXX. p. 158. * Ibid, vol, LXXVI. p, 14L 

* " In July 1806, the Bishop went to his Diocese, a part of which 
he visited and confirmed 5 and not many weeks ago sent up liis 
last Charge, which will, I trust, call from both Church and 
State a new claim to their gratitude. After two months* residence 
in his Diocese of St. Asaph, and much fatiguing service, his 
Lordship intended to spend a few months at Brighton, to asso¬ 
ciate with his former noble friend, Lord Thurlow. But this 
hope was denied him ; for, on reaching Shrewsbury, his Lord- 
ship found that bis loyal Patron was no more. Undetermined 
whether to proceed or return, he at last fixed to continue liis 
journey with an aching heart, and arrived at Brighton on the 
2Qth of September. On the 23th of the same month, hh 
Lordship walked with ins son's wife and child to the Chapel 
Royal ; and on the 29th took a house in a retired situation, 
meaning to spend the winter there. On the 30th, a slight com¬ 
plaint in his bowels affected him, and very soon brought on a 
mortification, which baffled the virtue of medicine and the art 
of man 3 on Saturday the 4th of October, early in the morning, 

after 
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health, and went to Brighton to spend some time 
with his old friend and patron, Lord Tliurlow, 
whom on his arrival he found dead!—he was seized 
with the fatal disorder on which he died, on the 
Wednesday, and survived but three days. 

For some time before the Bishop died, he had 
adopted a rigid plan of ceconomy, in order to liqui¬ 
date some pecuniary burthens. If he had lived a 
few years longer, lie would have enjoyed an annual 
income of 7000/. by the operation of his prudent 
resolution. lie had, for the benefit of his family, 
made an insurance on his life to the amount of 5000^. 
The policy unfortunately expired two days before 
his death. His Lordship meant to have renewed 
it, if he had not been prevented by his fatal illness. 

He left four sisters ; three of whom* were single, 
and one married to Mr. Palmer; and two brothers-j-, 
John Horsley, esq. who married the widow of Mr, 
Rich, late of Beech-hall, near Woodford, Essex; 

after one d/tij of pain, he breathed Ills last. On the Friday fol¬ 
lowing, his Lordship’s remains were conveyed from Brighton j 
and on Saturday evening were lodged in Queen Anne-strcet 
West, where they continued till Tuesday morning, when, ac¬ 
companied by a few of his relations and other attendants, joined 
by the Choir” of Westminster, the body was conducted into the 
parish church of St. Mary Newington; whilst Dr. Busby struck 
the organ in sounds of awe and solemnity. The Rev. Charles de 
Guiffardiere, Rector, read the service with feeling and sensibility, 
and committed his body to the ground with an affectionate concern : 

Qualis Hie t u it. 

Vita labore et ebaritate functa jamdiu demonstravit. 

Qualis ekit Ille, 

Postrema dies, cum Christus veniet judicare munduin, indicabif. 

R. D." 

* One ef these, Mrs. Anne Horsley, died at Sheppertou, 

Feb. 2(>, 1808. ~ 

f Another brother, George Horsley, esq. died at Lpsom, Gee. 
3, 1792. He had formerly been Commissary of the Army in 
Bombay; but his long residence in India, and close attention to 
business, brought on him an internal decay, for which he went 
to the South of France, and obtained a temporary relief. At 
his return he married, March 21, 17S9, Charlotte, the daugh¬ 
ter of Henry Talbot, esq. of Southampton-row, Blooms¬ 
bury ; by whom he left three cliildren, a son and two daugh¬ 
ters, the voungesl bom two days after his decease. 

Vol.'IV. Y y and 
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and Francis Horsley, esq. then high in the civil 
service of the East-India Company at Bengal, and 
about returning to England with a good fortune, 
honourably acquired. 

A Sermon preached in the church of Newington 
the Sunday after his interment, by the Rev. Robert 
Dickinson, Curate and Lecturer, was published at 
the request of the congregation ; with a Sketch of 
the Bishop’s Life and Character. 

A Monument (by J. Bacon junior) lias been put 
up in the chancefwith the epitaph transcribed be¬ 
low *, from the pen of the learned Prelate: 

* ff Propb hunc lapidem 
conditurn est Ulud oirme quod caducum erat 
optimre Matiisfemilias, 

Sarje, 

secundre uxoris peramatre Samuelis Horsley, IX, I>, 
hujus eeclesire per mu It os annos Reetoris ; 
Mencvensis autem prim vim, post Roffensis, 
nunc Asaphensis eeclesire Episcopi, 

Foemina saactimonitl prrecellens, et morum comitate amabilis, 
omnibus laudata, cara et jucimda vixit, inortua lugetur. 
Faupeium lacrymae et pia vota* odorem verb divinmn spiranda* 
memoriam cjus condiunt. 

Anno retails 54*> ineunte, ferift hebdomadis die Aprilis 2°, 
A* D. 1805, 

corpus fragile morbo insanabUi suecubuit, 
cujuSj lente grass antis, srevitiam, 
memoranda patient ire exemplo novendedm an nos pcrtulerat: 

Visum est DEO OPT, MAX, cleinentisstmoquc, 
vitanij in continuis fermfe doloiibus act am, morte placidti et 
spei plen&.> act exitum perducere: 
f Ubi tuns. Mors, aculeus ? ubi tua, Orce, est victoria ? 

( Gloria DEO, - - - - - Hallelujah V* 

Has voces ore moribundo proferens, in morte insultans Morti, 
pia mu tier obdormivit, 

Marftus octodeeim superstes menses, diem obiit 
ferik hebdomadis scxt&j mensis Octobrb die quarto, 

A, D. IS06 ? retat 73. 

Sepultus est autem unit cum 11 x ore Sar& in eodem conditorio. 
Ante uxorem Saram, in matrimonio habuit 
Mariana, reverend! Jobannis Botham dliam j 
qure viro, dum ea viveret percara, 
infra triennii spatuim a nuptiis, morte ci erupta est 
cum bis peperisset, 

Sepulta jacet juxta parentes sues et sororem 
in coeiiiiteiio ccelesue Alburiensis in agro Surriensi* 
cujus eeclesire Maritus Rector er*t. 


By 
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Ev his 6rst wife, the Bishop had one daughter, 
who' died young, and is buried at Newington, and 
one son, the Rev. Heneage* Horsley, of Christ 
Church, Oxford; who was married, June 25, lSd, 
to Miss Frances Emma Bourke ; took his degree of 
M. A. 1802 ; and preached a Sermon at a general 
Ordination at St. Asaph, in September l 804 *f~. 
He was collated by his father to the valuable rectory 
of Gresford in Denbighshire, and to a stall in the 
cathedral church of St. Asaph; and was appointed 
Chaplain to the Scotch Episcopalian Chapel at 
Dundee in May l80£). 

The Bishop’s second wife was a most excellent 
woman, the protegd of his first; and very kind 
and attentive to lus son from his earliest infancy. 
She died of a dropsy, after a lingering illness, April 
2 , 1805, without ever having had a child, and is 
buried in the church of Newington. 

Soon after his Lordship’s death appeared, " A 
Charge + to the Clergy, at the primary Visitation, 
in the month of August, 1S06, of the late Right 
Reverend Father in God, Samuel [Horsley], by Di¬ 
vine Permission, Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, 1807.’’ 

Two Volumes of the Bishop’s Sermons have since 
been published, printed at Dundee in l8lO, under 
the immediate inspection of Mr. Heneage Horsley. 

Filiolffi partu sec undo edit®, quae bimula extinct a est, 
reliqui® sub pasimento sacrosanct! hujus adyti humatae sunt. 

Filip qui prior em mater enixa est, 
vitara prorogavit Dei misericord ia, Heneagio, 
qui vidui Patris seneetutcin curb assidub fovebat, 
saeerdotium gerem & Ecclesiae Cathedral is patera® Prebend arius, 
Sibi et suis vivens posuit Samuel Horsley, A. D. 1805.*’ 

* So named in compliment to the Earl of Aylesford, 
f See Gent* Mag. vol. LXXIV. p. 113D, 

+ See a particular account of this Charge in Gent, Mag. voL 
LXXVII. p. 329—A sensible Writer, in the same volume, p. 221, 
speaking of the controversy betweeen the Arininians and Calvin¬ 
ists, recommends to the furious combatants on both side, more 
especially to the Enragtz on the Armiman side of the question, 
the perusal of the late Bbhop Horsley's posthumous Charge, 
w hich breathes a manly, frank, and ingenuous spirit. The con¬ 
clusion of the Charge might be prescribed to those gentlemen 
as a lenitive electuary. 11 
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The late William Windham, esq, lias left be¬ 
hind him three Treatises on Mathematical subjects, 
which he directed by his will should be put into the 
hands of Bishop Horsley, who was then living; 
adding, that “ if he should think them of any value, 
they might be published.” 



XXV. REV. CHARLES NEWLING. 

some time Fellow of St John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge; B. A, 1/47; M. A, 1751; was appointed 
Master of the Free School at Shrewsbury in 1754, 
and obtained the rectory of Westbury in Shrop¬ 
shire. He resigned the Free School in 1770, in 
consequence of having been presented by Arch¬ 
bishop Cornwallis to the rectory of St. Philip’s in 
Birmingham, with the annexed prebend and trea- 
surership in the cathedral of Lichfield, which lie 
held, with the first portion of the rectory of West¬ 
bury. Mr. Xewling had at one period more than 
sixty boarders in his house, many of whom are now 
among the most respectable characters in Shropshire 
and the neighbouring counties, and highly venerate 
the memory of their worthy preceptor. He died 
at his parsonage of Westbury; and was buried at 
Shrawardine. 

Besides a monument in that church, a very hand¬ 
some one is erected to him in the beautiful church 
of St. Philip, Birmingham, at the sole expence of 
the parishioners, with this inscription : 

“ Sacrerl to the memory 
of the Rct. Charles Newling, M. A. 

Rector of this Church, 

and of the first Portion of Westbury, in the countv of Salop; 
who died March 17,17S7, in the 60th year of his age. 

As a sincere and lasting Testimony 
of their Affection and Esteem, 
and from a perfect knowledge of his real worth, 
and numerous virtues, 

the Parishioners have erected this Monument to the memoiy 

of their most valued Friend, and highly respected Pastor." 
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XXVI, ADDITIONS to Dr. CASTELL; p. 32. 

Every thing that relates either to the personal his¬ 
tory of this eminent Scholar, or to his great work 
in illustration of the Sacred Writings, is interesting 
to the Bibliographer, I make no apology, therefore, 
for inserting the following minute particulars. 

His assistance to Bishop Walton has been already 
mentioned I have now before me the copy of a 
bond dated March 1, 1658-9, from Edmund Cas- 
telh then rector of Woodham Walters, in the county 
of Essex, to Samuel Clarke, Archtypographer and one 
of the Esquire Bedles in the University of Oxford, 
in the sum of 2000/,; the condition of which recites 
that the said Edmund Castell had borrowed, out of 
the Public Library of the University of Cambridge, 

Mr. Bedvrelfs Arabic Lexicon, in several volumes, * 
and that Mr, Clarke had joined him in a bond of 
1000/, to the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of 
that University, for the safe return of the said vo¬ 
lumes within two years. 

In 1659, he acknowledges his literary obligations 
to Mr, Hill, of Magdalen College^ Cambridge 

* This assistance was thus noticed by diem both; <c Virus due* 
tissimos conquisivij qui preloium correction! & ex em planum quo- 
rUhtfem collation i, &e. in vigilantes, mecum continue adessent, 
*quibus Ho?ioraria pro labor i bus cxantlatis persolvi / 1 Bp. U'alton, 
Preface. -—** Honorarium illud quod in Prafatione Walton ian a 
dicor accepisse, in dlud ipsum opus non rcfundeham tantumomne, 
sed mille, plus minus, libras, ad promo vendum illud, paitim ah 
aliis sollicitando procurabam, partim ipse douabam ultro,” Dr, 
Castell } Preface, 

f Donation MSS. in British Museum* 4 -75. 44, 

{ 1 . f( Literas Rieverentiae vestry adeo quidera dignissimas, ut 
ante aliquot menses datas (animum ne nimis obruerunt raeum 
duo tam ingentia beneficia, qualia intra exiguum temporis spa- 
tlum in me contulit vestra humanitas, xf ipiXia academici & pre- 
tiosissiiui ccrth usura, nec minoris aestimanda benevoli affectQs 
hiec tam praeckra testirngnia) nup^rritne accepi: quibus lucu- 
lenter constat, non faetis tantiim mis, md & script is, null am 
planb parem esse, nee Tuhiani cujusquam virij nee Tertulliani 
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Tn 1673, he addressed two letters to his friend 
Mr. Clarke*, expressive of the miserable state 

doquentiam. O si, non sub rastro crepet argenti rnihi seria, nisi 
quo me gratum magis ac beneficum exhiberem vestrae liberali- 
t'ati, sed/faustfe adeo ac feliciter mihi vacet, ut non fepiatolas 
tan thin, sed justa voiumina de uptime mentis vcstris turn ii me 
hdmuncione indignissimo, turn h tot ft literatorum omnium re- 

I'ublica.eonseriberem : quo inclita nominis tui 

fama, ac minimi; sequandatua bonitas, atque benefice 11 tia, ubi- 
que strepant per ora virbm. Quod scrib vovet, quern stub mum 
jam urgec negotiuin,. , 

" Honori veetra daritatis quam add ictissi mus, E, Cast ell. 

“ This to the Reverend, and bis ever most worthily honored 
freind, Mr. Hill, Senior Proctor of the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, at his chamber in Magdalen Colledge, 'present. 

“ Cal. Jul. 59.” 

* 1. "HoNounim Sir, I bad no sooner delivered your boob so 
bindly sent us to Dr. Winder (who was very much affected with 
the favour you vouchsafed him) bat as he went home from my 
hous, passing through Litle Britain, lie cald at Mr. Sheri v bis 
bouse, speaking with him amongst other things, askt him 'if lie 
had that book, he told him yes : whereupon he bought it for 2s., 
being posses t of it he redelivered yours to me, with great thanks 
to be sent back again to you.—Mine to you the last week I hops 
you have received. Upon the contents of your letter, I for bare 
to send Bochartus the in ful readmes, as may appear by lines I 
sent you, to have been delivered to the earner. If, in lieu of 
that, you could with any convenience dispose of some of our 
Ethiopiq Lexicons, which we printed hm* of Sr Ludolfo’s com¬ 
piling, at 6s. a book (the price which the Stationers have given 
tis for some few Of them), you would do both Mr. Murray and 
me a very great favour in accepting of some numher of them ; 
and we will thankfully take wiiat numher you please of your 
Abul-pharagius's at your price in counterehange : thus we might 
be mutually helpful]. But I desire it not with any prejudice to 
you. What your pleasure is I should do, shall be done ac¬ 
cordingly. 1 rusting to the carriers fidelity' and care, I have 
with this opportunity, sent you likewise, Dr. Pocock’s three 
Ethiopiq MSS. which, with my most humble service, and thank¬ 
fulness for the so long use of them, I beseech you will do me the 
kmdncs to deliver him at your best leisure. If I have any tiling 
that can be worthy' his use, he shal most gladly command it for 
a longer time. I must ever aeknowledg myself exceedingly 
obliged to him, and also to yourself, for your continued favours* 
which shall not only be attested duly, but, to the best of my 
power, answer ably retaliated by him who is, Sir, your redeuable 
and very commendable servant, " E. Castkll. 

" My service tn your vertuous consort, and to your most worthy 

mother and sister ----Sir, 1 request you would be pleased 

on the behalf of Mr, Murray, that you would send his letter to 

Mr, 
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of his finances *; yet in 16S4 we find him com¬ 
pleting the purchase of a small estate at Hexton in 
Hertfordshire 

Mr. Colbius; and when you can conveniently speak with him, 
that you would tell him you are empowered by Mr, Murray to 
receive the 15JL which he paid ou his behalf as if you were ap¬ 
pointed by him to pay the same to some person where you are} 
about winch you will hear farther. 

This to my worthily honored frdnd Mr, Samuel Clarke, 
one of the Esq. Beadles to the University of Oxford, at his 
house in Holy-Well, this with care present, with a bundle.” 
* 2. " Reverend, and most highly honoured Sir, 

Yours by Sir Milner I received with Mr, Milner's kind present, 
truly a most excellent essay, wherein he hath shewed incredible 
reading and diligence in perusing so many copies, versions, and 
various lections, with the best interpreters of sacred writ and 
language. The first he illustrates Esa, ix. 1* w here all condemn 
ms as ineptitious, it being so universally read in all Greek copies, 
no variety noted by any as to the LXX, 1 dare not be too hasty in 
casting in my stone, i assure myself they had some reason for 
so doing, tbo we know it not. My weak conjecture, not worth 
the writing to such a worthy and candid person as yourself, I 
will adventure to impart.” [The teamed Doctor then introduces 
several quotations from the Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian, and 
adds :] fi Mr. Milner honours me too much in mentioning my 
contemned name in his Learned anti elaborat workj it is not in 
jny power to give him an answerable return j sed quod habeo , do. 
1 desire his acceptance of that which himself has set som valcw 
upon, tho I find not many of his mind. Sir;, bee assured I will 
(as i am bound) do Mr. Milner that right as to recommend his 
hook to all such as I can think it may be grateful to. Tho num¬ 
ber (you may believe me) is very small here in the University, 
that at all regard this kind of literature, l feel it to my cost, if 
God be not better to mee than man, to my utter mine and of 
my family. Sir, if happily you chance to see Dr, Parish, my 
best service I pray to him and his lady, 1 should have sard first 
to Deane Hyteh, who if; lie could help me oiF with any more of 
my copies (of which 1 have at least a thousand still) it would be 
a very unparaleld favor, for now I find none that regard the 
work or author, of those that once fed me with better promises* 
My most humble sen ice to your most honoured self and your 
fairest vertuous lady concludes mee really in all things to my 
power. Reverend Sir, Your veriest humble and obliged Servant, 
a St. Johns Co Hedge, June 1673. E. Castell.” 

[Donation MSS. in British Museum, 4275* 44.—In the same 
Collection, (4162. 14.) is a letter from Dr. Caste!! to Thomas 
Greaves, 105S*] 

f This purchase consisted of one close of pasture ground, and 
nine andfojtie acres and one rood of arable land and sward ground, 

with 
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In 1685, he got into a very serious difficulty with 
Dr.Thomas Barlow, then Bishop of Lincoln, respect¬ 
ing a Curate, whom he had inadvertently allowed to 
preach for him without having been regularly or¬ 
dained ; a-difficulty from which he was relieved by 
tiie kind interference of Dr. Henry Compton, Bishop 
of London, to whom he addressed the two Letters 
inserted below *, highly expressive of his gratitude, 
and announcing an intended gift of part of his 
Library -j-. 

withtheir and evei*y offfidr appurtenance*, situate, lying, and 
being in Hexton, in the county of Hertford/' The purchase-mo¬ 
ney was 300 L as appears by the receipt of John Prudden, and 
Sarah Praddon widow, the former possessors, Dec. 19, 1GS4, 

* Of these I possess the originals. 

I. u My ever honourable good Lord, 

tfl It is now not a few monthes since t presumed to importune 
your fatherly good ties on my behalf, when 1 had no other friend 
that would appear for me, in your Lordship's writeing a letter to 
our Diocesan, my Lord Bishop of Lincolne j to salve no trremis¬ 
sible irregularity. After I had brought up a young Scholar for 
about five years nr more in University learning, intending to 
make him rny Curate, I suffered him to preach but three times 
in my parish, in which I have but five houses. By your Lordship's 
signall and singular favour, 1 waded out of that trouble, though 
with no small difficulty. It cost me little less than 300 miles 
rideing, in which 1 saw* not the least foot of land all the while 
I was upon my horse, and was in that jOuray infested with such 
mischances so dangerous, I could not get clear of them till 
about three weekes ago; which, amongst other obstacles, hath 
been the cause of this delay in returning your Lordship my deep- 
liest engaged gratitude, which yet I neither can nor will acquitt 
myself of by my words or writing- but I do and have further 
meditated to pay your Lordship in more than Cordeliers' niony, 
which is already actually done, and will be manifested when either 
3 dye, or as soon as I shall have the happines once more to waitc 
upon your Honour; for whose perpetually increasing lmppines 
and welfare, that your prosperous days may be prolonged into 
Nestorian veal's, without being interwoven with any disastrous 
accidents, is the daily and hourly prayer of, my Lord, 

* 1 V on r Lords hi p's most avowed votary, Edm. Castell 

t 2. <f My ever most honourable good Lord, 

When 1 first importuned your most excellent Lordship, it was 
in a most negations juncture of time, your Honour just ready to 
enter into your coach $ yet this kindred not, but your goodness 
liras pleased to go up strainvoy, and write a letter to the Lord 

Bishop 
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At the time of his death, his property was very 
inconsiderable. This appears from an inventory of 
his effects, which shall be transcribed below*, as at 

Bishop of Linealne on my behalf, who was then in a molested 
and deserted condition, whereby I wai forthwith relieved* which 
grace and favour of your Lordship so akrtoed all the faculties of 
my soul, that I resolved the highest act of gratitude in my power 
to atchieve, I would fully demonstrate- The noblest and richest 
treasure l have in this world, I account my Library 5 and the 
pearl of price therein, that which hath the most and best of God 
in it, his pure and holy Word, superior whereto impossible it is 
either for Men or Angels to aspire or imagine; though one in 
this our age (and I suppose but one), of whom your Lordship 
once spake to me, hath with great labour thought to elevate that 
sacred authoriry, concerning whose opinions were my deem mgs 
of any value, I must so far close with him as to think (and 
perhaps not without good reason) that if all the antient transla^ 
turns, but especially Orient all, for which he so much pleads, 
were in some learned minf s possession, who perfectly understood 
them all, he would have more advantages, not onely for the 
expedite and ready, but for the certain and most infallible sense 
of the Text, than if he had ail the Fathers, Hebrew, Greek, 
Latine, &c« * all the Schoolmen, Commentators, and Criticks what¬ 
soever * and that because the waters are all ways clearest in and 
about the fountain- Onely forced 1 am, in this over audacious 
offertory, to symbolize with that sacred and divine instance: 
when the Majesty of Heaven was pleased to consociate Himself 
with poor miserable mortals, the most sublime and supreme^ 
glory appeared vested in the meanest and most homely habit, 
which was done by him out of design 5 but the mean dresse of 
my unworthy present is rather out of necessity, winch had cer¬ 
tainly appeared in a better vestment, had not a very unhappy 
fate countervailed and hind red it. 

My Lord, 1 have sent some few more of these books in present * 
and bequeath all the rest at my death (which cannot be long, 
baveing already attained the utmost period of the Mo^aicall De¬ 
termination), and should have accompanied these, but that both 
my profession in the University and pastoral cure in the country 
doth necessarily require the use of them, 1 

My Lord, your Honour's pardon for all these tedious pre¬ 
sumptions I humbly begge* and the tender of my most humblest 
duty and service, and mv daily must affectionate prayers for your 
Lordship's most flourishing felicity and long life, conclude me in 
the quality of. My Lord, your honour's eternally avowed servant, 
fi Higham Gohijn^ May 11 , 2*185. Ei>* Castelt/' 

* * f An Inventory of'all the goods and chattels of Edmund 
Cast ell, Doctor in Divinity, at his house at Higham Guidon, as 
the same were appraised by William Shephard, William Gregory, 
Jereinia Carter, and John Pmdden, the 6 th day of January, 
anno Domini 1G85-6 1 
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this distance of time, it may be considered to be a 
not incurious article. 

In the parlour, — One Spanish table, three lether s, d r 


eai-petts* one cubbard, one conch, three Turky work 
chairesj 7 stooles, f cushetms, and 4 cur tames, 2 
paire of andirons, fire shovell, and tongs, and bcl- 
lowes — — — — — — — — — — 200 

In the haJl — 3 tables, one store for sweetmeates, 
one skreene, six leather eh a ires, one stoole, one 
Bapkin-presae, one paire of andirons and a grate, and 
one tire shovel], and other lumber— — — — 2 6 8 

In the kitchin,— One iron grate, one jack, three 
spitts, one paire of iron andirons, 2 tire shovel! 
and ton^, 2 shelves, one lether chare, and pott- 
hengers, one forme, anti two dressers, one iron 
fork, and one fender —,— — — — — — 1 15 0 

In the brewhouse.—Two furnaces, one cooler, 
and other brewing and washing vessells of wood, and 
lumber — ■— — -— — — — — — 3 10 0 

In the buttery and seller.—Four hokseads, 3 halfe 
hokseades, with stalls, and other lumber — — I 13 4 

In the larder. — One honking hutch, one safe, one 
pondering tubb, and other wooden and earthen ves- 
sells — — — — — — — — — —- 116 

In the dairy-house. -—-Cheesewoole, cheese shelves, 
and one table and frame, and other lumber — — 1 15 O 


In the matted chamber. — One fether beck! and 
bedsted, boulsfer, 2 pillowes, with wrought cur-, 
taines and vallens, and counter pan* 2 blanket ts, 4 
chairs, 2 little cabinet!s, two boxes, two little 
trunkes, one court cubbard, one spice box, one paire 
of brasse andirons, one paire of creepers, 2 lire sho~ 
veils, 2 paire of tounges, and a brass cap pann, 2 
looking-glasses, and 2 pictures — — — — 13 6 S 

In the chamber over the hall. — One fether bed, 
bedsted, boids ter, 2 pillowes, red lmge cuitaines 
and vallens, rugg,2 blanketts, counterpane, 3 chaires, 
a chest of drawers, a chest, 2 desks, one table, 3 
trunkes, fire irons, and ordinary hangings — — 10 5 0 

The clock chamber.— One clock, one fether bed, 
bedsted, hauls ter, curtens, arid 2 pi 11 owes, 2 ruggs, 

1 blankett, one cub hoard, two ebahes, and hangings 4 2 6 
The yellow chamber.— One fether-bed, bedsted, 
boulster, curtens and vallcns, and 2 pi Howes, cover¬ 
lids, 3 blank etts, bangings, 2 chaires — — — 3 6 S 

The men's chamber. — One fether-bed, one flock 
bed, 2 bedsteds, one rugg, one c over l id d, 4 blan* 
ketts, one paire of curtens and vallens — — — 3 10 0 

In the maid’s chamber: — Two fether-bedds, one 
wool bedd, 3 beds teds, 2 coveilidds, 3 blanketts, 2 


boulsten. 
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He died in a few months after ; and was buried at 
Higham Goby on. See his Epitaph* in p. 27- 


boulsters, one jaarre of pillowes, one chest, one table, s, d. 


and cur tens and valle ns, one atoole, &e, —- — — 5 0 0 

Twenty paire of sheets, S paire of pillow-beers, 10 
table-dothes, G dozen of napkins, 1*2 towells — — 10 O O 
One suite of wrought car tens and va! lens, and coun- 
tcrpaine — — — — — — — — —* 134 

Plate, weighing 77 ounces — — — — — 1810 0 

Sixteen pewter dishes, 27 plates, 3 pye pktes, one 
paste plate, 2 flaggons, 2 gorrengers, S pewter cham¬ 
ber ports, and 3 sausers — -— — — — — 390 

Three brasse kettles, one brass boyler, one pre¬ 


serving pann, 3 brass skilletts, 3 other bel-mettle 
skilletts, 2 warming-pans, 2 brasse chafing-dishes, 
2 morlers, one still, one brasse bason, 4 brasse can¬ 


dlesticks, 2 iron potts, and one brasse ladle — — 4 5 0 

Three old euwes, 2 horses, 3 hoggs, 20 sheepe — 30 O 0 

Come unthreshed in the barhe, hay in the barne 
and stable — — — — — — — — — 13 00 

Horse harness and impliments of husbandry — 0 15 0 

One coach and harness —_ — — — — — 600 

One waggon — — — — — — — — 300 

Wood and coales in the yard — — — — 110 0 

Wearing apparell — — — — — — -— 1000 

One presse and box in the church — *— — 0 110 

Rems and debts sperat and desperate — — — 270 0 O 

Studtiy of books* 


William Shepperd. Jeremiah Carter* 

William Gregory* John Prudden* 1 ' 


** Goods at Cambridge : 

' f Qnfether-bed, on bolster, on pillow, 2 blankets, 
on ruge, old seurg curtains and VaJIance, on great 
bedstead, oh old bedstead, on pallet bedstead, a great 
table, a litlc table, a Spanish tabic, an old edbord, 
20 old chars and stole, old darnax hanging, 3 puter 

A silver tankard, givin to St. John's Coliidge — 
A silver spoon — — — — -— — — — 

The Doctor's robes and surplis — — — — 

A pare of sheets, on pare of pillobiers, old table- 
doth, 4 old towels — —* — — — — “ 


&g. $, d. 


BOO 
G 10 O 
0 6 0 
2 10 O 

O 10 0 
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LETTERS of MR. WALPOLE, See. 

To Dr. Ducakul 

"Sir, filing ton-street, Dec. 25 > 175 ^ 

** Hie Dea%of Exeter haying shewe#me a letter in which 
you desire the name of the MS, which contains the illumination 
I wished to see, I take the-liberty of troubling you with tins. 
Tfoe book is called, ‘The I)ides and hayings of ike Philosophers , 
translated out of Letttjn into Ft emite f by Messire Jehun de Teon~ 
ville * and from thence rendered into English> by Karl Rivers,' — 

I am perfectly ashamed, Sir, of giving you so much trouble; but 
your extreme civility and good-nature, and your great disposi¬ 
tion to assist any thing that relates to Literature, encouraged 
me to make my application to you; and the politeness with which 
you received it 1 shall always acknowledge with the greatest 
gratitude.—The Dean desired me to make his excuses ro you Fov 
not writing himself,- and my Lord Lyttelton returns you a thou¬ 
sand thanks for your kind offers of communication, and proposes 
to wait on you himself, and talk those matters over with you, 

I shall not fail of paying my respects to you on Friday next, at 
one o’clock ; and am, Sir, 

Your most obliged and most obedient humble servant, 

Hok, Walpole " 

ff Sir, Arlington-street, Jan. 12,1758. 

fl 1 have the pleasure to let you know, that his Grace the Arch¬ 
bishop has, with the greatest politeness and goodness, sent me 
word, by the Dean of Exeter, that he gives me leave to have the 
illumination copied, either at your chambers, or at my own 
house, giving you a receipt for it. As the former would be so 
inconvenient to me as to render this favour useless, 1 have ac¬ 
cepted the latter with great joy; and will send a gentleman of 
the Exchequer, mv own Deputy, to you. Sir, on Monday next, 
with my receipt, and shall beg the favour of you to deliver the 
MS, to him, Mr. Bedford. I would wait on you myself, but 
have caught cold at the visit I made you yesterday, and am be¬ 
sides going to Strawberry Hill, from whence 1 propose to bring 
for you a little print, which was never sold, and nut to be bad 
from any body else; which is, the Arms of the two Clubs at 
Arthur s f; a print exceedingly in request last year. When I have 
more leisure, for at this time of the year lam much homed, I 
shall ive able, 1 believe, to pick you out some other curiosities; 
and am. Sir, Your obedient servant, Hok. Walpole/' 

Sib, June..; 1758, 

1 am very much obliged to you for the remarks and hints 
you have sent me on my Catalogue. They will be off use to me, 
and any observations ,of my friends I shall be very thankful for, 

* indorsed, hy Dr. Duearej, “ Mr. Horace Walpole, concerning the MS* 
at Lambeth, which contains the only known illumination of King Edward 
V. &e, since engraved by Mr, Walpole, in bi£ 11 Royal and Noble Authors. 51 

+ Designed by Mr, Walpole's friend Lord Edgecombe, and engraved by 
Grignion, 
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and disposed to employ, to make my book, what it is extremely 
far from being, more perfect.—1 was very glad to hear, Sir, 
that the present Lord Archbishop of Canterbury has continued 
you in an employment, for which nobody is so fit, and in which 
nobody would be so useful. 1 wish all manner of success to, as 
well as continuance of, your labours; and am, &c. &c. 

Hor. WalpoIb " 

ff Sir, Doctors Commons > Feb. 23, 1762- 

rf I beg leave to return you my most sincere thanks for your 
very kind present of the *' Anecdotes of Painting in England/ a 
work full of learning,' which hath given me an infinite satisfac¬ 
tion.'—T herewith beg leave to trouble you w ith the few inclosed 
papers, A. and Ik The first is some few remarks on vol. L which 
I hope will not be unacceptable* As your observations arc en¬ 
tirely new, it has occurred to me that it would not be altogether 
impossible, including w hat you mention in the Anecdotes, to draw 
up a list of Pic tures, &e. ivlating to the History and Antiquities 
of England (in the manner of Montfauconfs f Monumens de la 
Monarchic Fraqqoise), from the Conquest to the present time ; 
and this occasions my troubling you with the paper marked B.— 
To begin at the Conquest •. The Tapestries at Bayeux, and Mont- 
fau con's representation of Will. Conqueror, his wife, and two 
sons, vol. I. French edit, plate 55-56 to 64, would bring it down 
lo Will. Rufus.—Of Henry 1. and his Queen are two fine figures 
in stone, at the West end of Rochester cathedral, hitherto unno¬ 
ticed, but discovered by the late Dr. Thorpe, when he was writ¬ 
ing the History of that Town and Diocese. All his MSS. finished 
for the press, are now in the hands of his son, John Thorpe of 
Bexley in Kent, esq. my particular friend, who intends shortly to 
publish them. —Dr. Free informed me, some time since, that 
there is now some tapestry, in a room near the House of Com¬ 
mons, which, he says, represents the Crusades of King Richard 
the First. These 1 have nev er seen, but only mention to you 
the notice 1 have received from that gentleman, — Perhaps, Sir, 
upon a strict search of the Harleian and other MSS. public and 
private, farther discoveries might be made towards such a work. 
And I know nothing so likely to bring it about, as the Anecdotes 
of Painting, with which yon Rave been so kind as to oblige the 
world j a Book which will set the learned upon a close examina¬ 
tion of their antient paintings and drawings, and do eternal 
honour to its Author.—1 beg leave to subscribe myself, with 
great truth, sir, &c, &e. A. C, Due Aar l. 

[f ( A.] Observations on Mr. Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting. 
Vol. I. Preface, p. xi. A Clergyman has suggested to me, that 
he thinks it would have been better to have left out (the nature 
■of) in the note, and to have let it run, whether ike second person 
was, &c. 

P. 13, note. There seems to be an inaccuracy of expression 
in saying the Hons were originally leopards. 

P. 24, 1. 14. It b a mistake that oil colours grow black, 
when on a proper ground and rightly prepared, though not 
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guarded by glass, or any other way- Nor does it follow, that 
being covered with glass’ it must be miniature; for oyl colours 
rviJi, if properly prepared* endure as well with as without a glass, 
P, 2 . 3 , I. 18 to L 24. When they painted-to-gum only.] By 
this must be meant the white of the egg j which, with the 
juice of the tender twigs of a young fig-tree, was long before 
in use in illuminating manuscripts and mixed with whiting 
finely washed and ground, the white of egg being first prepared. 

V.%6, lu 7 * Cimabue must have used the white, and not the yolk, 
if he expected it should bind the colours; for the yolk contains 
an oyl not inclined to dry 5 and, besides, the yolk would vitiate 
the white, the blue* the purple, and the violet. 

Temp. lien. V, In the long Picture-gallery at Lambeth are 
t h e two follow ing original pictu res in o i 1 ; vi z. 

Queen Katherine *, wife of King Henry the Fifth. 

Arch bishop Chichdey. 

Temp. Hen. VL Pyne has engraven (from the Charter of 
Eton College) a representation of Henry VI. and the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, sitting together. 

Temp- Edw. IV* From a MS- at Lambeth you have engraved 
King Edward IV. and Edward V. Richard duke of Gloucester, &c. 

Heniy the Seventh’s marriage. Anecdote f T concerning that 
picture, communicated by Mr. Vertue to Dr. Ducarel,, Jan, 28, 

1 754i viz. i that JUird Pomfret bought this picture of one old 
Sykes, about 30 veal's ago j which Sykes dealt in pictures, and 
was a noted tricher j that he (Sykes) gave it that name, well know¬ 
ing how to give names to pictures to make them sell; that Geo, 
Vertue had carefully examined that picture. Lord Pom fret having 
.once a design that he should engrave it 5 which was not done, 
because Vertue could not spare time to go to Easton tor that 
purpose; that my Lord Pomfrett had often promised lum to 
send it to London to be engraven, which he never did j that, 
upon the strictest examination, Vertue could never be convinced 
that the man was Hen. VII. the face not appearing to Mm like 
any of the pictures he had seen of that king; that, as to the 
woman, she had pomegranates upon her deaths, which certainly 
did not belong to her ? that the church in which they are mar¬ 
ried, as represented in the picture, did not appear to be an Eng¬ 
lish church: and that, upon the whole, it was suspected, at the 
time that Lord Pomfret bought it, that old Sykes, who was a 
rogue, had caused the figures and representation of the marriage 
to be added to the representation of the inside of a church, old 
Sykes having before been guilty of many pranks of that sort . 1 

In Dart’s History of Canterbury, Appendix, p. 3, No, 5, A. P. 
12S5j ad an. 1290, 1 find * Camera magni Prioris cum pietuHL 

[B.] Hmieian MSS. 

No. 1498. 2 , Picture of Hen. VII. (giving a book to John Islip p, 
abbot of Westminster), who is called Moost CrLtcn. 

* MiatiVke ; it is Catherine Parr, wife of Henry VIIL A. C. D, 
f Ste this scouted by JVlr. Walpole, in a 1 otter, (p, 703,) R. G. 

. No, 
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No. 1499, 3, Drawings of antient Kings. 

1766* 3, Picture of Lydgate. 

1892. 26. Antient British Saints. 

2278. 3, Picture of King Henry VI. as a child, 
ibid. 4} 5, 6. Henry VL and pictures of antient architecture, 
habits, weapons, &c> 

2358. 14, 15, Old English Dresses, 

4826. 1. Picture of Lydgate. 

1319. Antient drawings relating to live History of England. 
1349. 3. Drawings of Edward 111. with all liis children.” 

Sir, Feb , 24, 1762, 

€i I am glad my books hare at all amused you, and am much 
obliged to you for your notes and communications. Your 
thought of an English Montfaucon accords perfectly with a design 
I have long had of attempting something of that kind, in which 
too t have been lately encouraged ; and therefore I will beg you, 
at your leisure, as they shall occur, to make little notes of cus¬ 
toms, fashions, and portraits, relating to our history and manners. 
Your work on Vicarages *, 1 am persuaded, will be very useful, 
as every tiling you undertake is, and curious.—After the medals 
I lent Mr. Perry, I have a little reason to take it ill, that he has 
entirely neglected me; he has published a number, and sent it 
to several persons, and never to me. 1 wanted to see him too, 
because I know of two very' curious medals, which 1 could 
borrow for him. He does not deserve it at my hands, but I will 
not defraud the publiek of any thing valuable } and therefore, if 
he will call on me any morning, but a Sunday or Monday, be¬ 
tween eleven and twelve, I will speak to him of them.—With 
regard to one or two of your remarks, I have not said that real 
lions were originally leopards. I have said that lions in arms, 
that is, painted lions, were leopards, and it is fact, and no inac¬ 
curacy. Paint a leopard yellow, and it becomes a lion,—You 
say, colours rightly prepared do not grow black. The art would 
be much obliged for such a preparation. I have not said that 
oil colours would not endure with a glass: on the contrary, I 
believe they would last the longer.—1 am much amazed at Ver- 
tue’s blunders about my marriage of Henry VII. His account is 
a heap of ridiculous contradictions. He said, Sykes, knowing 
how to give names to pictures to make them sell , called this the 
marriage of Henry Vlf.; and afterwards, he said, Sykes had the 
figures inserted in an old picture of a church. He must have 
known little indeed. Sir, if he had not known how to name a 
picture that he had painted on purpose that he might call it so i 
That Vertue, on the strictest examination, could not be convinced 
that the man was Henry VII. not being like any of his pictures. 
Unluckily, he is extremely like the shilling, which is much more 
authentic than any picture of Henry VI L But here Sykes seems 
to Iiave been extremely deficient in his tricks. Did lie order the 
figure to be painted like Henry VII. and yet could not get it 
painted like him, which was the easiest part of the task ? Yet 
how came he to gel the Queen painted like, whose representa- 
* Of this Work. 1 have the original .VIS. as fw a? it wjs finished, J. N. 
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lions are much scarcer than those of her husband ? and how 
came Sykes to have pomegranates painted on her robe, only to 
puzzle the cause ? it is not worth adding, that 1 should much 
sooner believe the church was painted to the figures, than the 
figures to the church* They are hard and antique: the church 
in a better style, and at least more fresh. If Yertue had made no 
better criticisms than these, I would never have taken so much 
trouble with his MS; Adieu! I am, &c. Hqr. Walpole," 

tf Sir, Doctors Commons t Feb. 27*1762. 

f< In answer to your obliging letter of the 24th, I am very 
glad to find, that my thoughts of an English Montfancon ac¬ 
cord with yrnir design of attempting something of that kind. 
I will with great pleasure send you from time to time such notes 
as I may have made, of customs, fashions, portraits, &c. relating 
to our history and manners j and 1 dare say your Anecdotes on 
Painting will occasion the Learned to look into these matters, 
and daily furnish you with new discoveries. At present, Sir, I 
can only add a note to vol. \ p. 14, which confirms Windsor’s 
being# place of note long before the time of Edward 111. taken 
from a memorial 1 have of a record in the Tower; viz. f Rotuhis 
Tranche de anno Hi Hen. 111. merabr,3, De CapelM de Windle- 
soy paraandd at depingeruld. Teste Rege } apiid BnrdegaUim, 20 Sep- 
temhris / I will, moreover, carefully examine the Lambeth MSS* 
in my custody, and send you every notice I can to forward that 
great work. There is in that valuable Library a curious MS. 
(No. 279) representing Death's Dance, finely illuminated, on 
vellum, with verses in French, seemingly as old as fhc time of 
Edward III. It is not a procession : each division contains only 
two figures; as, Death and the Pope, Death and an Emperor, 
Death and a King, &c. And the verses of Lydgate (printed in 
Dugclales St. Paul's, p. 289, edit. 1658) may, for aught I know, 
have been translated from that very manuscript: but I do not 
assert it, as I have not compared the MS, with Dugdafe.— 
To the hints in my last give me leave, Sir, to add the following 
ones. — Will. Conqueror. The MS account of the Tapestries at 
Bayeux, drawn up by the late Mr. Smart Letbieufiier (which is 
pretty long, and dims lent from Montfaucon’s) is now in the 
hands of my friend Mr. Tyndal of Doctors Commons, who pur¬ 
chased it at the auction of Mr. Lethieullier’s books.—Horny I. *in 
my last 1 mentioned two figures of Henry L and his Queen, a£ 
tlie West end of Rochester Cathedral Instead of figures, read 
heads -.—Henry HI. Mr, Hodsoll j~ lias had the good for¬ 
tune to meet with a gold coin of Henry HI. It is said to be un¬ 
doubtedly of him* 1 have not seen it. Perry the engraver, 
/who has seen it, gave me this information f —Ed warn III I 
have been lately assured that Sir Charles Frederick lias in his 

* They arc figures, and supposed to be Sasun ones. A. C. D. 

T Banker in the Strand, and possessed of a flnost curious Collection of 
Coins and Medals, which, after the death of his son, were bought entire 
by the late Samuel fyssen, Esq. ami have been since dispersed by auction, 

+ This coin is since engraven by the Society of Antiquaries anion £ the 
English Coins, A, C, D* 
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Collection a brass Medal of Edward 111.—As to the remarks con¬ 
tained in my last, if any of them have given you the least uneasi¬ 
ness, 1 am very sorry for it. Yertue’s note about your picture of 
Henry VI1. I sent you just as Vertue gave it me ; for i was so 
for from laying any stress upon it, and from believing ^it not to 
be Henry the Seventh’s marriage, that I went twice to Easton on 
purpose to see that picture, and was long since convinced that 
it is not only what you say, but likewise one of the Sliest English 
historical pictures I ever yet beheld.—This letter, Sir, will be 
delivered to you by Perry {who also brought my last to your 
house). You will find that he is so for from having finished one 
number (which is to contain three plates), as you was informed, 
that he has only finished 011 c plate, and begun another: both 
which he will shew vou. lie is an honest, ingenious, and mo¬ 
dest man ; and 1 hope you will not withdraw your favour from 
him. I have the honour to remain, &c. &c. A. C. Due are l.” 


“ Doctors Commons, May ‘20, 1762. 

« Antient King of England. About a month ago 1 saw a beau¬ 
tiful antient Psalter, full of illuminations (formerly presented 
to the Grey Friers of Norwich, by Lady Clifton) belonging to 
Matthew Duane, esq. containing, in Ur alia, a line drawing of an 
antient King of England, sitting on his throne, designed per¬ 
haps for Henry III.—Gloucester, old Picture at. When L was at 
Gloucester* in 173‘2, I there saw a large piece of painting, on 
board, representing the Day of Judgment, newly found hid 
behind ft wall, and about eight jfeet scju&re, in which om Saviour s 
wounds in particular seemed to be extremely well i eps esented. 
But when done, or by whom, I know not ; and whether in 
colours I do not at present recollect.— Earl of Egmonts Collec¬ 
tion Extract of a Letter to Pf. D neared from the Rev. Mr* 
Mora at of Colchester, dated March 1, 1762. < Mr, Walpole is a 

promoter of every thing that is curious* rherc are undoubtedly 
many valuable paintings in many parts of England* Col. Comers 
was lately telling me of a curious one at Hatfield house; which 
is in danger of perishing; and there may be others in the same 
house, and elsewhere, 'illuminations in MSS. come within Mr. 
WaJpole’s plan. The late Earl of Egmont, in his Trawls _t lirough 
England, took notes, upon loose papers, of all the curious pic¬ 
tures and paintings he observed any where. In^ L-J4 tran¬ 
scribed for Mr. Knapton, in a folio white paper book, most ot 
the Earl of Egmunt’s notes, 1 think in an alphabetical order; 
but what is become of it I cannot tell.’— Saxon Drawings, In a 
MS belonging to the Lambeth Library (No. 800) there is, inter 
al. a Latin treatise, ' De f i fb.it&M (by Aldbelmus), written m 


neat and 


Saxon characters, At the beginning °! if is ^ ut\ 
de-ant Saxon drawing, of a prfert presenting several rains to 
some Archbishop or Bishop. N.B. The only Saxon drawings 
(engraven) that l can now call to mmd are those of a Saxon book 
in the Bodleian Library, entituled • Cmdmon s Paraph.-ase of the 
Cook of Genesis.’ A. C. Ducarel. 

Vol, IV. Zz “ SlB * 
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Strawberry Hill , Aug. 3, 1753. 
ff I have been rambling about the country, or should not so 
long have deferred to answer the favour of your letter. I thank 
you for the notices in it, and have profited of them. I am much 
obliged to you too for the drawings you intended me; but I have 
since had a letter from Mr. Churchill, and he does not mention 
them. I am. Sir, Your obliged humble servant, Hor. Walpole;* 

Aprils, 1767. 

Mr. Walpole has been out of town, or should have thanked 
Dr. Ducarel sooner for the obliging favour of his most curious 
and valuable work*, which Mr. Walpole has read with the greatest 
pleasure and satisfaction. He will be very much obliged to Dr, 
Ducarel if he will favour him with a set of the prints separate j 
which Mr. Walpole would be glad to put into his volumes of 
English Heads; and shall be happy to have an opportunity of 
returning these obligations/" 

To the Hon. HqeAce Walpole. 

" Snt, Feb . 5, 1768. 

“ 1 am greatly obliged to you for your very kind present of the 
f Historic Doubts/ That learned Work lias afforded me much 
instruction, and a singular satisfaction. The Coronation Roll 
mentioned p. 65 1 had seen, with astonishment, seven or eight 
years ago; and have long since been convinced that a true His¬ 
tory of England can only be drawn from records. On this occa¬ 
sion, Sir, I have examined the Register IJpok of Abp. Bourchier, 
under my custody, and hope the inclosed extracts therefrom will 
not prove unacceptable to you. 1 have the honour, &c. A. C. D " 

Mr. Walpole to Mr. Cole, at Waterheehe, near Cambridge. 

“Strawberry Hill , Aug, 12, 1769. 
tf I was in town yesterday, and found the parcel arrived very 
safe. I give you a thousand thanks, dear Sir, for alt the con¬ 
tents; but when 1 sent you a list of tlic heads I wanted it was 
tor Mr. Jackson, not at all meaning to rob you; but your gene¬ 
rosity much outruns my prudence, and 1 must be upon iny 
guard with you. The Catherine Bolen was particularly welcome: 
I had never seen it; it is a treasure, though I am persuaded not 
genuine ; but taken from a French print of the Queen of Scots, 
which 1 have, 1 wish you could tell me whence it was taken ; ] 
mean, from what book; I imagine the same in which are two 
prints which Mr. Granger mentions, and has himself (with Ita¬ 
lian inscriptions too), of a Duke of Northumberland and an Earl 
of ArundeL Mr* Bumardiston 1 never saw before, and don't 
know in what reign he lived—I suppose lately. Nor do 3 know 
of the &ra of the Master of BeneL When I come back, I must 
beg you to satisfy these questions. T he Countess of Kent is 
curious too. I have lately got a very dirty one, so that I shall 
return yours again. Mrs. Hooley 1 could not get high nor low. 
But there is no end of thanking you. Yet 1 must for Sir 
though Mr. Hawkins gave me a copy a fortnight ago. I must 

* Dr- Bucarefs !l Anglo-Norman Antiquities/' 
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delay sending them till I come back. Be so good as to thank 
Mr. Tyson for his prints and notes. The latter I have not had 
lime to look over, I am so hurried with my journey , but I am 
sure they will be very useful to me. I hope he will not forget 
me in October. It will be a good opportunity of sending you 
some Acacias, or any thing you want from hence. 1 am sure 
you ought to ask me fur any thing in my power, so much I am 
in your debt. I must beg to be a little more, by entreating you 
to pay Mr. Essex whatever he asks for his drawing, which is just 
what I wished: the iron gates I have. 

[* rf With regard to an History of Gothic Architecture, In which 
Mr. Essex desires my advice, the plan, 1 think, should be in a very 
simple compass. Was 1 to execute it, it should be thus: I would 
give a series of plates, even from the conclusion of Saxon archi¬ 
tecture, beginning with the round Roman arch , and going on to 
shew bow they plastered and zigzagged it; ami then, how better 
ornaments crept in, till the beautiful Gothic was arrived at its 
perfection; then, how it declined in Heniy VJil’s reign. Arch¬ 
bishop Warhaufs tomb at Canterbury being, 1 believe, the last 
example of imbastardized Gothic. A very lew plates more would 
demonstrate us change. Hans Holbein embroidered it with 
some morsels of true architecture. In Queen Elizabeth's i % eign 
there was scarce any architecture at all. I mean, no pillars, ot 
seldom; buildings then becoming quite plain, Gilder James a 
barbarous composition succeeded. A single plate of something 
of Inigo Jones, in his heav iest and worst style, should termi¬ 
nate the work; for he soon stepped into the true and perfect 
Grecian. The next part Mr. Essex can do better than any body, 
and is perhaps the only man that can do it. This should consist 
of observations on the art, pro portion, and method of building, 
and the reasons observed by ihe Gothic architects for what they 
did. This would shew what great men they were, and how they 
raised such aerial and stupendous masses, though unassisted by 
half the lights now enjoyed by their successors. The prices and 
the wages of workmen, and the comparative value of money at 
the several periods, should be stated, as tar as it is possible to 
get materials. The last part {I don’t know whether it should not 
be the first part) nobody can do so well as yourself. This must 
be to ascertain the chronologic part of each building; and, not 
only of each building, but of each tomb that shall be exhibited; 
for you know the great delicacy and richness of Gothic orna¬ 
ments was exhibited on small chapels, oratories, and tombs. 
For my own part, I should have wished to have added detached 
examples of the various patterns of ornaments, which would not 
be a great many, as, excepting pinnacles, there h scarce one 
which does not branch from ihe trefoil, quathefbil, and cinque¬ 
foil, hiring but various modifications of it. b behove all the ra¬ 
mifications of windows arc so; and of them there should be 
some samples too. This work, you see, could not be executed 

* The parts of this t&rious Letter w ithin brackets were quoted by Mr. 
Coa-h, hi his Preface to the " Sepulchral Monuments" 
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by one hand, Mr, Tyson could give great assistance, I wish 
the plan was drawn out* and better digested, Thb is a very rude 
sketch, and first thought, 1 should be veiy glad to contribute 
what little I knew, and to the expence too, which would be 
considerable; but I am sure we could get assistance, and it had 
better not be undertaken than executed superficially.] 

Mr. Tyson’s History of Fashions and Dresses would make a va¬ 
luable part of the Work, as, in elder times especially, much must 
be depended on tombs for dresses. 1 have a notion the King might 
be inclined to encourage such a Work , and, if a proper plan 
was drawn out, for which I hhve not time now, I would endea¬ 
vour to get it laid before him, and his patronage solicited. Pray 
talk this over with Mr. Tyson and Mr* Essex—it is an idea worth 
pursuing. Yours ever, H. Walpole. 

The following remarks are in the hand-writing of the Rev, 
Michael Tyson, and are probably from Mr, Cole's MSS, 

** After the final improvement of the Chant by St. Gregory, 
there is reason to believe that, except the Epistles and Gospels, 
the whole of the service, nay even the prayers and penitential 
offices, were sung. See Canons of Elffic, 957. Johnson’s EccL 
Laws, a book much commended, voi. L p, 386. 

The knowledge of Music confined to the Clergy, and it was 
equally necessary for every Cleric to sing as well as to read. 

Organs supposed to be introduced into churches by Pope 
Vitalisms, A. C, 663. 

Sigebert says, that Constantine sent an Organ to Pepin King 
of France in the year 7 66, 

Organs first used in Greece, then Hungary and Bavaria. 

Guido Aretinus reforms the Scale. From a Hymn to St.John 
he ascertains the intervals by the syllables. Ut Re Mi fa Sol La. 
Vt Cjueunt laxis Fesonaie fibris 

Mira Gestomtn Famuli tuorum 

Salve polUvtis Xobiis veatnm 

Sancte Joannes." 

" Guido was invited to Rome by Pope John XX. who began 
his pontificate in the year 1024." 


*V* The late Lord Orford was a good Critick, but not always 
a sincere man. The following extract, however, from a confi¬ 
dential letter to his Friend Cole, may be considered as his real 
opinion j which S am proud to preserve, though the latter part 
is somewhat severe. The date of it, compared with that of my 
Preface, shews the eagerness with which he had read the book, 

"Strawberry Bill, Juhj^S, 1782. 

- tf Mr. Xidiols is, as you say, a very rapid Editor; and! 

must commend him for being a very accurate one. 1 scarce 
ever saw a book so correct as his Life of Mr. Bowyer. 1 wish it 
deserved the paijxs he bestowed on it every way, and that lie 
would not dub so many men great. I have known several of his 

Heroes* 
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Heroes, who were very little men. Dr. Mead had nothing hut 
pretensions ; and Philip Carteret Webb was a sorry knave, with 
still less foundation. To what a slender total do those shrink 
who are the Idols of their own age/" 


Mr. Walpole to Governor Fownall*. 

Strawberry I Jill, Oct 37* 17S3. 

f< I am extremely obliged to ypu, Sir, for the valuable com¬ 
munication you have made to roe. It is extremely so to me, as 
it does justice to a memory 1 revere to the highest degree 3 and, 

I flatter myself that it would be acceptable to that part of the 
world that loves truth—and that part will be the majority, as 
fast as they pass away who have an interest in preferring false¬ 
hood. Happily, truth is longer-lived than the passions of indi¬ 
viduals 5 and, when mankind are not misled, they can distinguish 
white from black. I myself do not pretend to be unprejudiced j 
I must be so to the best of Fathers 3 J should be ashamed to be 
quite impartial. No wonder then. Sir, if J am greatly pleased 
with so able a justification. Yet 1 am not so blinded but that 1 
can discern solid reasons for admiring your defence. You have 
placed that defence on sound and new grounds; and, though veiy 
briefly, have very learnedly stated and distinguished the land¬ 
marks of our Constitution, and the encroachments made on it, 
by justly referring the principles of Liberty to the Saxon system, 
and imputing the corruptions of it to the Norman. This was a 
great deal too deep for that superficial mountebank Hume to go 
—for a mountebank he was. He mounted a system in the garb 
of a philosophic empiric, but dispensed no drugs but what he 
was authorized to vend by a Royal patent, and which were full of 
Turkish opium. He had studied nothing relative to the English 
constitution before Queen Elizabeth, and had selected her most 
arbitrary acts to countenance those of the Stuarts; and even 
lid's he misrepresented, tor her worst deeds were levelled against 
the Nobility, those of the Stuarts against the People. Hers, 
consequently, were rather an obligation to the People ; for the 
most heinous part of Common despotism is, that it produces a 
thousand despots instead of one. Mu ley. Moloch cannot lop off 
many heads with Ids own hand—at least, he takes those ui his 
way, those of his Courtiers—but Ms Bashaws and Viceroys spread 
destruction every where.—The floozy, ignorant, blundering 
manner in winch Hume executed the reigns preceding HenryV 1 L 
is a proof of how little he had examined the history of our Con¬ 
stitution—I could say much, much more, Sir, in commenda¬ 
tion of your work, were l not apprehensive of being biassed by 
the subject. Still, that it would not be from flattery, f will 
prove, by taking the liberty of making two objections; and they 
are only to the last page but one. Perhaps you will think 

* This worthv and learned Antiquary, to whom I am indebted for the 
original of this and the following Letter, died at Bath, Feb. 25, 1805, in 
hi& 85th year. See an ample account of him, and of his variou* publica¬ 
tions, Gent Mag. vok LXW* p, 28tJ* 

that 
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that my first objection does shew that I m too much biassed.— 

I own I am sorry to see my Father compared to Sylla. The 
latter was a sanguinary usurper, a monster—the former, the 
mildest, most forgiving* best-natured of men, and a legal mi* 
nister. Nor, 1 fear, will the only light in which you compare 
them, stand the test. Sylla resigned his power, voluntarily, in¬ 
solently—perhaps timidly, as he might think he had a better 
chance of dying in his bed, if retreated, than by continuing to 
rule by force. My Father did not retire by his own option. He 
had lost the majority of the House of Commons, Sylla, you say. 
Sir, retired unimpeached—it is true, but covered with blood. 
My Father was not impeached* in our strict sense of the word } 
but, to my great joy, he was in effect A Secret Committee, a 
worse inquisition than a Jury, was named—not to try him—but 
to sift his life for crimes—and out of such a Jury, chosen in the 
dark, and not one of whom he might challenge, he had some 
determined enemies, many opponents, and but two he could 
suppose his friends. And what was the consequence ? A man 
charged with every state crime almost, for twenty years, was 
proved to have done—what ? Paid some writers much more 
than they deserved, for having defended him against ten thou¬ 
sand and ten thousand libels (some of which had been written 
by his Inquisitors), ail which libels were confessed to have been 
lies by his Inquisitors themselves—for they could not produce a 
shadow of one of the crimes with which they had charged him ! 

I must own. Sir, I think that Sylla and my Father ought to be 
set in opposition rather than paralleled.—My other objection is 
still more serious j and if 1 am so happy as to convince you, I 
shall hope that you will alter the paragraph, as it seems to im¬ 
pute something to Sir Robert, of which he was not only most 
innocent, but of which, if he had been guilty, 1 should think 
him extremely so, for he would have been Very ungrateful.— 
You say * he had not the comfort to see that he’had established 
his own family by any thing which he received from the grati¬ 
tude of that Hanover family, or from the gratitude of that coun¬ 
try, which he had saved and served.—Good Sir, what does this 
sentence seem to imply, but that, cither Sir Robert (himself, or 
his family, thought of think, that the Kings George First and 
Second, or England, were ungrateful in not rewarding his services.! 
—Defend him and us from such a charge ! He nor we ever had 
such a thouglil. Was it not rewarding him, to make him Prime 
Minister, and maintain and support him against all bis enemies 
for twenty years together ! Did not George I, make his eldest son 
a Peer, and give to the father and son a valuable patent place in 
the Custom-house for three lives! Did not George II. give my 
elder brother the Auditor s place - } and to my brother and me 
other rich places for our lives—for, though "in the gift of the 
First Lord of the Treasury, do we -not owe them to the King 
who made him so ! Did not tlic late King make my Father an 
Earl, and dismiss him with a pension of 4000L a year for his 
life! Could he or we not think these ample rewards ? What 
rapacious sordid wretches must he and we have been, and be, 

could 
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could we entertain such an idea l As far have we all been from 
thinking him neglected by his Country, Did not his Country 
tee and know those rewards > and could it think those rewards 
inadequate? Besides, Sir, great as I hold my Father's services, 
they were solid and silent, not ostensible. They were of a kind 
to which I hold your justification a mole suitable reward than 
pecuniary reeompences. To have fixed the House of Hanover 
on the Throne, to have maintained this country in peace and 
affluence for twenty years, with the other services you record. 
Sir, were actions the eclat of which must be illustrated by time 
and reflection, and whose splendour has been brought forwarder 
than I wish it had, bv comparison with a period very dissimilar! 
If Sir Robert had not the comfort of leaving Ms family in afflu¬ 
ence, it was not imputable to his King or his Country. Perhaps 
I am proud that he did not. He died forty thousand pounds in 
debt. That was the wealth of a man that had been taxed as the 
plunderer of his country! Yet, with all my adoration of my 
Father, l am just enough to own that it was his own fault if he 
died so poor. He had made Houghton much too magnificent 
for the moderate estate which he left to support it; and, as he 
never, I repeat it with truth, never got any money but in the 
South Sea and while he was Paymaster, his fondness for Lis pater¬ 
nal seat, and his boundless generosity, were too expen.ive for 
his fortune, I will mention one instance, which will shew how 
little he was disposed to turn the favour of the Crown to his own 
profit. He laid out fourteen thousand pounds of his own money 
on Richmond New Park. I could produce other reasons too 
why Sir Robert's family were not in so comfortable a situation, 
as the world, deluded bv misrepresentation, might expect to see 
them at his death. My "eldest brother had been a Very bad aeco- 
nomist during bis father's life, and died himself fifty thousand 
pounds in debt, or more; so that to this day neither Sir Edward 
nor I have received the five thousand pounds apiece which 
Sir Robert left us as our fortunes. L do not love to charge the 
dead ; therefore will only say, that Lady Oxford (reckoned a v ast 
fortune, which till she died-she never proved) wasted v ast sums ; 
nor did my brother or father ever receive but the twenty thou¬ 
sand pounds which she brought at first, and which were spent 
on the wedding and christening 3 1 mean, including her jewels. 

f * 1 beg vour pardon, Sir, for this tedious detail, which is minutely,, 
perhaps too minutely, true; but, when I took the liberty of con¬ 
testing any part of a work which 1 admire so much, I owed it to 
you and to myself to assign my reasons, I trust they will satisfy 
you; and, if they do, I am sure you will alter a paragraph, 
against which it is the duty of the family to exclaim. Dear as 
my. Father's memory is to my soul, l can never subscribe to the 
position that he was unrewarded by the House of Hanover. 1 
have the honour to be. Sir, with great respect aM gratitude. 
Your most obliged and obedient humble servant, Hor . v\ alpole. 
it p_ g, I did not take the liberty of retaining your Essay, Sir; 
but should be very happy to liave a copy oi it at your leisure. 

" Mr. 
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Mr. Walpole to Governor Fowkall. 

2, " Berketey-square, Not\ 7, 17S3, 

"You must allow 4 ne, Sir, 1o repeat my thanks for the second 
copy of your tract on my Father, and for your great condescen¬ 
sion in altering the two passages to which 1 presumed to object; 
and which are not only more consonant to exactness ; but, I 
hope, no disparagement to the piece. To me they are quite sa¬ 
tisfactory. And it is a comfort to me too, that what I begged to 
have changed was not any reflection prejudicial to his memory j 
but, in the first point, a parallel not entirely similar in circum¬ 
stances i and, in the other, a sort of censure on others to which 
I could not subscribe. With all my veneration for my Father's 
memoiy, I should not remonstrate against just censure on him. 
Happily, to do justice to him, most iniquitous calumnies ought 
to be removed; and then there would remain virtues and merits 
enough, far to outweigh human errors, from which the best of 
men, like him, cannot be exempt. Let his enemies, aye and his 
friends* he compared with him—and then justice would be done 1 . 
Your Essay, Sir, will, I hope, some time or other, clear the way 
to his vindication. It points out the true way of examining his 
character; and is itself, as far as it goes, unanswerable. As 
such, what an obligation it must be to. Sir, your most grateful 
and obedient humble servant, Hor. Walpole," 

Mr. Walpole to Mr. Gough. 

"Strawberry Hill , Ang. 24, 17 80. 

" I shall heartily lament with you. Sir, the demolition of those 
beautiful chapels at Salisbury. I was scandalized long ago at the 
ruinous state in which they were indecent ly suffered to remain. 
It appears as strange, that, when a spirit of restoration and de¬ 
coration has taken place, it should be mixed with barbarous in¬ 
novation. As much as taste has improved, 1 do not believe that 
modern execution will equal bur models. I am sorry that I can 
only regret, not prevent. I do not know the Bishop of Salis¬ 
bury even by sight, and certainly have no credit to obstruct any 
of his plans. Should 1 get sight of Mr, Wyatt, which it is not 
easy to do, I will remonstrate against the intended alteration j 
but probably without success, as 1 do not suppose he has autho¬ 
rity enough to interpose effectually—Still I will try.—It is an old 
complaint with me. Sir, that, when families are extinct. Chapters 
take the freedom of renaming antient monuments, and even of 
selling over again the site of such tombs, A scandalous, nay, 
dishonest abuse, and very unbecoming Clergymen ! Is it cre¬ 
ditable for Divines to trafftek for consecrated ground, and which 
the Church had already sold?—1 do not wonder that, magnificent 
monuments are out of fashion, when they arc treated so dis¬ 
respectfully. You, Sir, alone have placed several out of the 
reach of such a kind of simoniacal abuse, for to buy into the 
Church, or to sell the Church's land twice over, breathes a simi¬ 
lar kind of spirit,—-Perhaps, as the subscription indicates tasie, 
if some of the Subscribers could be persuaded to object to the 
removal of the two beautiful Chapels, as contrary to their view of 
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beautifying, it might have good effect j or, if some letter wtre 
published in the papers against the destruction., as barbarous, 
and the result of bad taste, it might divert the design. I zeal¬ 
ously wish it were stopped—but I know none of the Chapter or 
Subscribers. I have the honour to be, with great regard, Sr, 
Your much obliged and most obedient, &c. Ho a, Walpgib," 

A few other letters of this noble CTitick will be found in vol.IIT, 
p. SOSj and in votlL p,289,—His opinion of the former Edi¬ 
tion of this Work is given in p. 70S ; to which I shall now add 
the testimonials of another friend or two, 

"Dear Sir, Dorchester , Sept.SQ* ** 

“ 3 have glanced over the Mem oil's of your worthy Friend the 
late Mr. Bowyer with much pleasure and satisfaction. The 
Work does great credit to your gratitude, abilities, and industry. 
A more entertaining and amusing Work I never perused. 1 only 
wish 1 durst read every page of it. If you can send me the print 
of your latn Friend, prefixed to the Book, you will oblige me. I 
ask it, both ovit of respect to the memory of so worthy a character, 
and also as it bears a strong resemblance to my old Friend Mr. 
Gould, of this place, whom you know, I remain, very respect¬ 
fully, dear Sir, 

Your faithful and obliged humble servant, W. Cuming V* 

t€ S i a , Heuersh am > n ear Ken dal , West morelan d } Jun e 17, 1703. 

" I have read your Anecdotes of Mr. Bowyer, and do not the 
least doubt hut there will be another edition of it shortly j and, 
therefore, send you some observations to use as you please. 1 
could wish, in your second edition, that such publications as 
appeared without the Authors' name, might be found in the index 
under the name of the legitimate Authors. With the greatest 
esteem and regard, 1 am, &c. The Vicar of JIe vers ham f,*» 

* Of this benevolent Physician some satisfactory memoirs have been 
published by Dr. Lettsom, with a good portrait of Dr. Cuming; which 
may be seen also in the t,k History of Dorsetshire,” the second edition, 
vol. II. p. 49-—He was buried in the church-yard of the Holy Trinity at 
Dorchester, with the following epitaph : 

** Near this place lie the remains of William Cuming 1 , M. D. fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, and of the Societies 
of Antiquaries of London and Edinburgh, who practised physick in 
this town and county during the space of 49 years, and who desired 
to be buried in the churchward rat her than the church, lest he, who 
studied whilst living to promote the health of his fellow citizens, 
should prove detrimental to it when dead. He was born at Edin¬ 
burgh, Sept, 30,1714. He died March 25, 178S.” 

f To this Correspondent ( whose name I never discovered) I was in¬ 
debted for some particulars in the early life of Mr, Ephraim Chambers. 
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ADDITIONS -AND CORRECTIONS. 

P, 94. "The London Daily Post* or General Advertiser/' which 
be^an in 1726 } was altered to "The General Advertized* only, 
March 1% 1743-4* and to "The Public Advertizer/' Dec-1, 1757. 

P. 133. The Reader will, no doubt* be pleased to see the fol¬ 
io v-ing- addition to the article of the Ehtobs, on the authority of 
hei Grace the late Duchess Dowager of Portland, They are 
here given precisely as drawn up by the late Rev. Dr. Light foot. 

fi Mr, G, Ballard was instrumental in procuring Mrs. Elat oh a 
visih in 1733* from MrsXhapone, a Clergyman's wife at Stanton 
in Gloucestei'shire, a woman of letters, and an old acquaintance* 
for whom he was used to make gowns and manteaus, that being 
his rade* or employment. This Lady was not herself in affluent 
circumstances $ but she effectually relieved her friend* by a well- 
writ fen letter to Mrs. Pendarves (afterwarib Mm Delany), repre¬ 
senting properly her merit* her great learning* her printed 
works, her easy life with her brother* her deplorable condition, 
almost from the time of his death, her meekness and fortitude, 
her resignation and piety. This letter had its wbhed-for suc¬ 
cess $ for* through the industry and humanity of Mrs. Pendarves, 
it* first of all, procured some small subscriptions from the circle 
of her acquaintance* and afterwards was put into the hands of 
Mr. Foyrnz, at that time Preceptor to Prince William* who 
caused it to be shewn to Queen Caroline, to whom, while 
Princess of Wales* the Saxon Grammar had been dedicated. 
The letter was no sooner read by the Queen, but it procured an 
immediate supply of 100 L with a promise* that the same sum 
should be continued yearly. The Queen, however, dying in 
1737, &c/* [as hi p, 134.] — It appears* from the same respect¬ 
able information, that Mrs.Elstob changed her name when she 
opened school in Worcestershire; that* upon the Queen's death* 
she was recommended by Mrs. Del any* to the Duchess of Port¬ 
land s anti that she lived the remainder of her life in her Grace's 
family* with cheerfulness, mid great approbation . Dr, Pegge 
seems to have believed, that Mrs. Elstob was a beautiful woman; 
and indeed she is represented as very beautiful in a miniature 
print of her* in the initial letter of her ‘ Homily of St. Gregory/ 
p. 1 * but she is there drawn as very young, and youth is 
beauty. Her misfortunes* ill-health* and age, might have altered 
her very much* before she came to live with the late Duchess of 
Portland. Be this as it may, 1 have to say, on the unquestion¬ 
able authorities before mentioned, (hat Mrs. Elstob was in the 
later part of hef life* though very agreeable in her temper anil 
conversation* a remarkably plain woman .—-It may be as pleasing 
to the reader* as it was to the Writer, to learn, that the friendly 
Mrs. Delany herself, for whom her late Grace of Portland made 
no provision by her will* was happily relieved from future anxiety* 
and placed in easy circumstances, by the gracious generosity, 
and unsolicited beneficence of their present Majesties* whose 
charities, though conferred by stealth* and with intentional 
pecresy, ate yet well known to be very extensive* and truly royal. 
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Mr,Gilpin, in his elegant ^Observations relating to Picturesque 
Beauty* made in the year 1770/* vol. IL p. 190* says, “ Among: 
the works of Art at Bulstrode, which abounds chiefly with the 
curiosities of Nature* we were favoured with a sight of one by 
Mrs, Delany* which we greatly admired. Mrs. Delany is widow 
of the late Dr. Detany* Dean of Down* one of the intimate friends 
of Dean Swift. She is now 76 years of age; and enjoys her 
faculties in such vigour* that you find ngt the least faultering in 
any of them. The work of hers which 1 allude to is an Herbal, 
in which she has executed a great number of Plants and Flowers, 
both natives and exotics* not only with exact delineation, and 
almost in their full lustre of colour, but in great taste. And 
what is the most extraordinary, her only materials are bits of 
paper of different colours. In the progress of her work, she pulls 
the flower in pieces * examines attentively the structure of its 
leaves* stems, and buds ; and* haring cut her paper to the shape 
of the several parts, she puts them together j giving them a rich¬ 
ness and consistence by lav ing one piece over another; and often 
a transparent piece over part of a shade, which fastens it. Very 
rarely she gives any colour with a brush. She pastes them* as 
5 he works, upon a black ground, which at first I thought rather 
injured them ; as a middle tint would have given more strength 
to the shade; but I doubt whether it would have answered in 
effect. These flowers have both the beauty of Painting, and the 
exactness of Botany; and the Work* I have uo doubt* into what¬ 
ever hands it may hereafter fall* will be long considered as a 
great curiosity/’ — In a note, written in 1792, Mr. Gilpin says, 
£f Mrs. Delany died in the beginning of the year 1733* She 
compleated her work* till within two or three years of her death; 
and completed nine volumes in folio* each volume containing 
IDO plates/* 

See a particular account of this very excellent lady in Gent, 
Mag, vol. LVII1. pp. 371 462 ; and her memory is thus perpe¬ 
tuated on a pillar of St. James’s church, Westminster: 

" Near this place lie the remains of Mrs. Mary Delany* 
daughter of Barnard'Granville, esq, 
and niece of George Granville Lord Lansdownc, 

She was married, first, to Alexander Fendarves* 
of Roscrow, in the county of Cornwall, esq,; 
and* secondly, to Patrick Delany* D. D. Dean of Down in Ireland, 
She was bom the 4i h day of May, 1700, 
and diet! the 15th of April* 1733, 

She was a lady of singular ingenuity and politeness, 
and unaffected piety. 

These qualifies had endeared her through life 
to many noble and excellent persons; 
and made the close of it illustrious* by procuring for her 
many signal marks of grace and honour from their Majesties/ 1 

P, i 5G, The first edition of “ The Emperor Antoninus's Cnn- 
versations/’ &c. was published by Mr. Collier in 1701; and a 
third edition in 1720 (see vol. I. p. 345).—The Emperor’s Life 
also bad been before translated, with some select Parrs of the 
Meditations bv Dr. William Kinsr, of the Commons * in 1690. 

P, 161 , 
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P* 161. i( Henry Felton, D. D. educated at Christ's Church, Ox¬ 
ford, a very ingenious man, and a good scholar, was tutor to 
Lord Ross, son to the Earl of Rutland ; for whose use he wrote 
his Dissertation on the Classics, which is an elegant small per¬ 
formance, several times printed: the last edition in 1757 is the 
best- Ho published also eight Sermons, preached at Lady 
Moyer’s Lecture, in Svo* and some single sermons besides. He 
died March 0 , 1*39-40” Mr, J * Whis ton, MS, —Biographical 
Memoirs of this eminent Scholar may be seen in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, voLLXllL p- 506* 

P 165- George Stanhope, esq. only son of the Dean, captain 
of a Company in Gen. Egerton’s Regiment of Foot, died June 1 , 

1725, 

1 \ 1 OS, note, 1. 14, Dr, Grabs died Nov. 13, ff 1711 / 1 ^ged 46. 
P, 200 * Mr, Gabriel Hanger was created Lord Colerane in 1762, 
See Memoirs of the Family in vol* V- p*349* 

p. 221, 1. 29* r, 0 Scholastical History in Letters, 1713 Y* 

P, 261* A pamphlet which Mrs, Astell had published in 1705, 
intituled, "The Christian Religion as professed by a Daughter of 
the Church of England , 11 was susjiected to be the work of Doctor 
Atterburv: "1 am informed this day that you have put out in 
print a mighty ingenious pamphlet 3 but that you have been 
pleased to father it upon one Mrs* Astell, a female friend and 
witty companion of your wife's ' 1 Lord Stanhope to Dr, Atterhunj , 
P t 276. Mr. Strode died, whilst this volume w r as passing 
through the press, July 21 , 1S09. Of his beneficence, several 
traits have been interspersed in the Memoirs of Mr. Maitland; 
whose latter days he had the heartfelt satisfaction of cheering by his 
generosity, and whose memory he has perpetuated by a monumental 
tablet.—Mr* Strode married, in 1804, Mrs, Finch, widow of the 
Hqn* Williaui-Clemcnt Finch (son of the late Earl of Aylesford, 
and brother of the present Peer), a Lady possessing the most 
amiable qualities. — Mr, Strode was a gentleman of the Bed¬ 
chamber to his Majesty; and it was in this situation that he 
first took a prepossession to Mrs. Finch, whose family have 
held for some time, and still continue to hold, lucrative appoint¬ 
ments about the persons of their Majesties. —Mrs. Finch had 
no issue by Mr, Strode; but at the lime of her marriage she 
had a daughter and two sons, William and Heneage, both edu¬ 
cated at the Rev- Mr, Gilpin's, Cheam school, near Epsom* Sur¬ 
rey; The eldest son was accounted a boy of some parts; and 
was therefore placed amongst those who were reckoned to have 
the best abilities and most knowledgej via. in the class with 
Mr. Gapper, Mr* Hah, Mr.Casaan, the Hon* Mr, W. Leslie, Mr* 
Grant, &c* &c. &c,; gentlemen who have since done credit to 
then* instructors. The issue of Mrs* Finch, the Writer of this 
article fears, sustained a great loss in their affectionate Step¬ 
father. To relate one act of this excellent being’s life is the best 
comment on the whole: the late Mr. Leman, of Northaw, Herts, 
though no way related, left him an immense property in that 
county, &c. To this he acted as a conscientious steward, not 
appropriating any part of its produce to his own use, but suf¬ 
fering 
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fering it to accumulate for the benefit of the relations of his 
friend, to whom he bequeathed the whole. He even paid rent 
for the house he resided in, which belonged to the estate! Mr. 
Strode, among other benevolent acts of his life, having* at his 
own expence, entirely rebuilt Northaw church, in a style of 
truly elegant yet simple grandeur, was himself the first person 
deposited amidst the new-raised walls j on which a very beauti¬ 
ful monument lias been placed by his mourning relict; who says* 
*■ To his society I owed the six happiest years of my life. 

To his precepts and example 
I am indebted for those excellent principles 
by which I endeavour to regulate my conduct* 

This monument is erected by his affectionate Mary* 

.For he loved our Nation ; and he hath built ns a Synagogue * 

P. 283. The following particulars in the character of Dr. 
Clarke are from the MS, of Mr. Jones of Welwyn; who, April 12, 
1764, thus addressed the Doctor's son, Samuel Clarke, esq. 

Welwyn, JprUm, 17G4. 

« I have' so great an esteem for the memory of the late excel¬ 
lent Dr. Clarke, your father, that l would willingly have every 
thing valuable relating to him preserved, Concerning his MS 
Notes on our Public Liturgy, and the safe preservation of them 
in the British Museum, I have expressed to you my thoughts ami 
wishes in some former letters; and do still hope you will be 
pleased to befriend the puhliek, by securing them in the best 
manner you can for the benefit of posterity* (uve inc leave. 
Sir, to suggest to yon another respectful intimation, i colliI 
wish you to minute down, at intervals of leisure, whatever you, 
or your friends who well knew the Doctor, can readily recollect, 
that tends to the honour of that great man, in regard to his 
temper and dispositions, and the course of his conduct m human 
life. I must and do own to you freely, that I myself take pteastire 
in entering such minutes in my private papers, Whenever 1 am 
so happy as to receive them from good hands, You can do a g: ca v 
deal more, and to far greater advantage than I can: who am, 
Sir, \ouv obliged, affectionate, and faithful servant, J, Jones* 
"PS It was usual with the late celebrated Master of the 
Charter-Home, Dr, Thomas Burnet, when he did not choose 
to permit some writings of his to go to the press for publication 
in his life-time, to cause a small number of copies to be privately 
printed at his own expcnce, and for his own use, and that of a 
lew trusty and judicious friends. 1 have been credibly informed, 
that, amongst his more private writings, he left some strict urea 
or emendations upon out Book of Common Prayer. Into what 
hands they are since gotten, and whether preserved or destroyed 
where they were said to be Lately, is to me hi l her to unknown. 
Time will 'perhaps shew ; and ibis is intimated only tor a emtum 
Mr Jones's MS* adds, “ Dr. Clarke was of a very tender and 
humane disposition. When his young children amused them¬ 
selves with tormenting and killing flies upon the windows, he 
would calmly reason with them, and genii} foi i Pff 

tiers* Do you not know that these are the creatures o, Alrmght) 
God ? Do you know tor what uses he intended them - lh ^ e j 
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and all other little animals, are designed by Providence for tlicir 
several uses* Do not, my dear children, do not you destroy any 
living creature that God hath made, unless they prove really 
hurtibl to you, and you can no other ways prevent their doing 
you mischief. Would you like that any man, stronger than 
yourselves, should destroy you, in the manner that you now 
destroy these poor harmless little creatures ? from 

Mrs. Sykes, 1756.] — He was very ready and condescending in 
answering applications touching Scruples. Numberless instances 
of this, 1 myself have experienced his goodness herein.—T. Sis. 
esq. having an interview' with the Dtxtgr at Bp. of Whit on's 
(Dr. Willis), and afterwards in St. James's Park, observed him, he 
said, to be very clear in his notions, and very ready in his answers, 
upon certain disputable points (in Theology), wherein this gen¬ 
tleman desired the Doctor's solution, A man of a clearer head, 
and of more perspicuity in his manner of expression, he added, 
lie never met with.—" He was extraordinarily cautious of losing 
the least minute of time, always carrying some book about him, 
which he would read even while riding in a coach, or walking 
in the fields, or had any leisure minute free from company or his 
other studies, or even in company, where he could take that 
liberty; always making it his rule to employ his time in some 
useful manner; and never idle, never indolent, &c.“ [This th<$ 
from his Sou.] — The late Mr. Archdeacon Payne told me, that 
he well remembered him when he was a young student in the 
University, and that he even then excelled in all his public ex¬ 
ercises, and other marks of uncommon proficiency in learning, 
being much noted in the University, and commonly spoken of 
by the young scholars, as “ The Lad of Cpaus/ 1 &c.—Dr. Henry 
Yarborough - (Prebendary of York, and rector of Tewing, Herts), 

* tc Nov. 30, 1759* Dr. Yarborough, who had a long 1 and intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with the late Gen, Sabine, Governor of Gibraltar, whose coun¬ 
try seal was at Tewing, told me this story, which he had from the Gene¬ 
rals ow n mouth, who was a person of great honour and veracity, and 
much good sense. That when lie once lay dangerously ill of his wounds 
after a battle abroad, and began to recover, as be lay awake one night in 
his bed, having a candle in his chamber, he saw on the sudden the cur¬ 
tains drawn back at his bed's feet, ami his wife, then in England (a lady 
whom he greatly loved), presenting herself to his full view, at the open¬ 
ing of the curtains, and then disappearing. He was amazed at the sight, 
and fell into deep reflections upon this extraordinary apparition. In a 
short time after, he received'the melancholy news from England that his 
beloved consort was dead, and that she died at such a time j which, as 
near as he could possibly tecollect, was the very time on which he had 
seen that strange phenomenon,— This he immediately entered down in 
his note-book, continuing ever afterwards fuRy persuaded of the certainly 
of some apparitions, notwithstanding the general prejudice to the con¬ 
trary j f w hich/ said he often, * 1 can, from my own know Sedge in this 
instance, confidently oppose upon the strongest grounds/ This is the 
story, and i here set it down as I heard it hnm the above-mentioned 
worthy Doctor, without making any remarks.—See some other instances 
of this kind in the late Mr. Aubrey's Miscellaneous Collections, &c* svtieie 
(in my Own printed book) I have entered down several reference . &c, of 
the same kind 1 but determine nothing at present, ,f. JeStES." 

" 1 never heard Dr.Yarborough tell the story of Gen* Sabine’s wife's ap¬ 
parition, but have heard the following Story of the Doctor. A neighbour¬ 
ing rascal broke into his house, with intent to rob and murder him. It 

wa> 
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who was a member of the University when Dr, Clarke kept his 
famous act, and was present at it, tells me, that he never heard 
any act equal to it, or any thing like it, in all the time that he 
continued in the University (which was, I suppose, at least till 
the year 1727, when he came to Tewing), nor any one of equal 
length, or more admiral, more talked of, &c. He said, Clarke 
was extremely ready and clever, very clear and strong in all Ills 
arguments and expressions, and also very modest in his address 
to the Professor, &e.—Dr. Yarborough told me, another time, 
that as old as he is now (1764,' being, I think, about 77 or 1110 : ), 
he would gladly take a ride to Cambridge to hear such another 
act as that which Dr, Clarke then kept. He said, he never was 
so delighted in his life with any academical exercise of that kind. 
It was, as I am informed, a current opinion and report, that 
when, some time after the said act, Dj\ Clarke published his 
treatise upon the Scripture Doctrine , &e, he was the more con¬ 
vinced of the. truth of the Thesis which he maintained before the 
University, by the strong arguments which his opponents, and 
above all the acute professor Dr. James, then urged and enforced 
against that Thesis. This account seems probable enough. [I 
had it from the Rev. Mr. L. M, who was, about ten years after, 
Fellow of a College m that University, and had carefully perused, 
mid then approved of, the said Treatise.]—Extract from a -Letter 
(MS) of the late Dr. S. Clarke to Mr. Jackson, dated June 4,1*15* 
lyhether the Convocation will continue so (viz, perfectly silent) 
or not, depends upon matters ^herein you and 1 have no concern . 
When some old men are worn off, I am persuaded the 
the great remaining impediment, will be the growth of Total 
Infidelity > which prevails very much.* 1 The original shewn me 
by Dr. Z. Grey, 1752.—I have heard that antient Clergyman, 
his intimate friend. Dr. Pyle of Lynn, say, that Dr. Clarke had a 
very strong memory, and that he had heard him declare, that ho 
never forgot any thing that he had once thoroughly apprehended 
or understood; that he was ready in every part of Scripture, both 
of the Old and New 'Testament, and could immediately point out 
the particular places, &e,—The noted Mr. Say, of Ely-House, 1 iol- 
buurn, Secretajy for many years to Bishops of Ely successively, 
had once a friend, who, calling to see him, expressed a great 
desire to see and converse with Dr. Clarke, with whom Mr. Say 
was well acquainted. Presently after Dr. Clarke came into the 
room unexpectedly, and seeing Mr. Say (but not seeing the 
visitor), at the farther end of it, ran alertly to him, and embraced 
him, being so intimate and dear a friend. Discerning the 
stranger that moment, he sat down, and though, in all proba¬ 
bility, he had many things, as usual, to say to his friend, he 

was so light the Doctor soon recollected the man, as he was a tradesman 
be dealt with, and expostulated with him on the baseness of his inten¬ 
tion. The fellow said he was undone without such a sum of money, 
which was a pretty targe one. * Well, go home, 1 says the Doctor, 1 keep 
you your secret, and 1 will keep it for you \ the money you shall have; 
behave well, and nobody, while I live, shall know any thing of it. 1 —The 
Doctor, it is reported, punctually performed his promise, was afterwards 
kind to the man, nor was it thoroughly known, though there were always 
suspicions oi it, till after the Doctor's death." Another Correspondent. 
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forbore, and said nothing * only entered, but spoke cautiously, 
upon ordinary topics. We may judge from hence ot his great 
freedom naturally, where he well knew he could be free 3 ami of 
his just circumspection, where he could not lie sme thui he 
mi^bt with prudence be so. I do not now remember from whom 
I had this latter little story; but 1 had it, 1 can be pretty confi¬ 
dent, from some person upon whom I could well depend,—Dr, 
Sykes told me, that Dr, Clarke had accurately revised our whole 
Liturgy, struck out (in a private MS,) all the exceptionable pas¬ 
sages, and made the whole agreeable to the Scriptures, This 
MS. Dr. S, had perused with pleasure 3 and it is now, he said, 
in the hands of his son. The late Lord Tqwnshend (secretary of 
state) had formerly that MS. to consider ; and returned it. Dr, 
Clarke himself communicated it to his Lordship* — Mrs, Sykes, 
wife of Dl\ Sykes, told me a few years ago, that Dr. Clarke, 
bein 0, intimately acquainted with her husband, would often 
make him a visit; and when he came, bis usual way was to sit 
with him upon a couch, and, reclining upon his bo&om, to dis¬ 
course in the most free, easy, and familiar manner, upon subjects 
agreeable to the taste and judgment of both—The late Bir John 
Germaine (whose character is pretty well known) lying upon his 
death-bed at Westminster, and being in great confusion of 
thought, relating to his departure out of the present world, sent 
to Dr, Clarke, desiring some conversation with him. When the 
Doctor came, Sir John, in great anxiety, asked him, what he 
must do r <f Oh! what shall 1 do. Doctor, what shall I do ? 1 am 
in great distress of mind j what shall I do? Shall i receive the 
Sacrament, and do you think it will do me good to receive it ? 
Tdl me, 1 pray you, tell me what 1 must do in my present sad 
condition. 4 * The judicious and honest Divine, well knowing 
what lile be had led, and what his thoughts and pursuits had 
been chielly bent on in the time of his health and prosperity, 
told Mm very sedately, that lie could not advise him to the 
Sacrament, as likely to be of any avail to him with respect 
to his final welfare 3 and so, commending him to the mercy of 
God, did not administer it/' [This 1 had from the Rev. Mr. Bum 
bury, rector of Catworth.]—I heard Mr. Harrison of Balls (M.P. 
for Hertford) say, that dining at a great man’s house on the day 
that the late Abp. Wake had been to kiss the King’s hand on his 
being promoted to Canterbury, and mentioning his having seen 
him coming from Court upon that occasion. Dr, Clarke, who was 
one of the company, after other observations made by others, 
ssud, We have now am Archbishop who is Priest enough. —Dr. 
Clarke, speaking to Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Doddridge*, concerning 
the best writers rrn the side of the Christ! m Revelation, told him, 
that Mr. [Richard] Baxter’s Treatise f, &c. was, in his opinion, 

* ** l reckon it one unhappiness of ibis excellent man (mv much re¬ 
spected friend}, that, having early imbibed the notions of some particular 
mtems, he could never totally dislodge them out of Ins mmd in ms age 
of rip^r judgment*— This bath been observed by others. Sec Biektd mi 
Regeneration.— The Doctor's parts were nncoiiuoh, his learning great, His 
moderation equally so, and his Lift and eon it net truly Christian. Jones. 

+ li Reasons of the Christian Religion/* 

one 
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one of the most masterly performances on that subject of any in 
the English language,-—The Rev. Dr. Young assured me, upon 
my asking him whether Dr. Clarke (with whom he had some¬ 
times conversed) was of a free open disposition in discourse* 
ff That no man was more so. He was/ 1 he said* “ civil, obliging, 
and modest, and far from reservedness, when there was a proper 
occasion for freedom in conversation/ 1 —An ingenious, learned, 
and worthy Clergyman, coming out of the country, w ent one 
Sunday to hear l>r. Clarke. He was so delighted with his discourse, 
that he said he would at any time go twenty miles to hear him, 
— Pope somewhere has a reflexion on Clarke at court *; which 
arose from the Poet's resentment against him, because he refused 
to use his interest with the Queen to get Lord Bolingbroke re¬ 
called from France, with a general pardon. After Sir. Pope's 
death, the ReverendEditorf thought proper to vindicate Dr,Clarke 
from the aspersion here intended against him, and perhaps to 
recommend himself to the Court, in removing the imputation 
from so able an attendant on it/ 1 Mr. Jones of Welwyn, MS. 

P # 28S, L 15, for <E Quality/* read tc Quantity." 

P, 291. The old acquaintance was Bishop Keene, Master 
of his College (see p. 329).—Bp. Keene published a Sermon, 
preached at Newcastle, on the anniversary of the Society for the 
Relief of the Widows and Orphans of Clergymen. On the 30th 
of January, before the House of Lords, Before the Society cor¬ 
responding with tlie Incorporated Society in Dublin, for promot¬ 
ing English Protestant Schools in Ireland; and a Charge deli¬ 
vered to the Clergy of his Diocese, in 1772* — He died at Ely 
House, iri Dover-street; of a dropsy in the breast; and was 
buried in his cathedral at Ely; where a plain slab in Bishop 
West's chapel is thus briefly inscribed : " Under this marble are 
deposited the remains of Edmund Keene, D, D. Bishop of Ely, 
translated from the see of Chester, January 17, 177 L He died 
on the 6th July, in the year of our Lord 1781/ in the GSth year 
of his age/' 

P. 331, 1. 6 and 7, read “ 

V. 370,1. 97. read *' offerendts,” and ** fervldus/’ 

P. 391. Of Dr. Clarke's Travels” one volume has appeared, 
and another is announced for publication. 

P. 409,1.31. read « ROM. CILR” 

P. 447. There is a small oval print, inscribed, <f Henry Miehell, 
JVI.A. Vicar of Briejitheiinstone, ob. 1789, set. 75. C. Shierijf 
pinxit, E. Scott del"— Of Mr. Miehell see several pleasing par¬ 
ticulars in Mr. Wi I mot's Life of his Father, pp. 1ST* 188, 193. 

P. 459. The following Epitaph is at Hornsey : Dr. Thomas 

Cartwright 1 17 years Rector of this Parish; an excellent Pastor, 
a most sincere Friend, ami the best of Men; died Nov 8, 1749. 

P.4G1. Against the North wall of the North aile of the Cathe¬ 
dral church at Ely, on a cenotaph of white marble, in a border 

f Dr. Warburtonu 


* e Nor in a Hermitage place Dr. Clarke/ 

Vol, IV* 3 A 
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of red veined, on a table of white marble, the base of red veined 
wort (Anns* Ely impaling Mamou, under a Mitre) * 

“ Ht S. K 

Matthias Mawson, S.T* P* 

Collegii Corporis Christi apud Cantabrigiensea 
olim Socius, postea Magister, 

Academia; bis Procancellarhis. 

Per biennium Landavensis, 
per annos 14 Cicestrensis,'et per annos ferb 17 
Eliensis Episcopus., 

Gbiit JNovembris die S3, 1770* 

Yixit annos 87* menses 3/* 

For a fuller account of this worthy Prelate see the new 
edition of Mr. Bentham’s History of Ely, ISIS, preface, p. v ; also 
p. 214 } and Appendix, p* 11 j an Edition jn the highest degree 
creditable to the Son of the late excellent Author of the Work, 
and to the press of Messrs* Stevenson, Matchett, and Stevenson. 

P, 401 * I have mistaken the dates of Dr* Taylor's degrees* They 
should have been, B*A, 1724} M. A. 1728; LL. D* 1741* 

P* 493,1.21. '* The Height of Eloquence, by Longinus, trans¬ 
lated by John Hall, esq. of St. John's college, Cambridge, Lond, 
1614, 8vo. —Of Mr. Hall, and his various publications, see Ni¬ 
chols's Select Collection of Poems, voL VII, p. 49." T F. 

P* 499- Add to line 31, " But sensible and imprejudiced 
persons are of opinion, that, was the case to happen again, the 
determination might be different in Westminster Hall, if not in 
College/ 1 T. F. 

P. 500* "After wondering how a Scotch Advocate* should be 
so perfectly uninformed as to know nothing of the best Edition, 
and heat modern Editor, of Demosthenes, 1 will only say of him 
what Dr. Taylor himself probably would, had he seen the strange 
passage—at least, 1 have heard him say it of many similar ge¬ 
niuses— f The fellow 1 why would he go out of his way to make 
such blundering work V—1 sent this to Nichols; and he returned 
Boswell's note, of his readiness to correct/ 1 T, F. 

Ibid. " Dr. Johnson knew both the Greys f well; and as the 
turn of their studies were very different, he could not forbear to set 
right persons that were chattering away about persons and things 
of which they were so ignorant > and is not one such word, fitly 
spoken, of more value than an whole evening s talk replete with 
inanition, if not mistakes? My esteemed friend the late Sir John 
Ciilium furnished me with an exactly similar trait of Shukburgh 
Ashby, esq. So'fylr. Boswell's anecdote is not an unique. The 
company were talking away about the Parisian massacre of the 
Protestants on St. Bartholomew's-day, and named a wrong King. 
Mr. Ashby, who only opened his lips on that occasion, said, 
1 Charles IX/ If we consider how execrably bad the Monarch's 

* This remark arose from a passage respecting Dr* Taylor in Mr. Bos- 
(HiU'S First Edition o! the Life of Dr. Johnson. 

f Dr* Richard Grey, and Dr. Zachary Grey. 


beha- 
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behaviour was on that occasion, we shall be apt to think, with 
(he wise man, that ‘ a word in due season’ is better than a whole 
loud of talk from persons so ignorant of what they talk about, as 
to confound time, place, or persons, in the most wanton manner. 

The following three stories are too good nut to be toid 

“ When Prince Eugene was in England, Bp- Burnet waited on 
the Duke of Marlborough; and said, that, having an extreme 
desire to see the Prince, who he knew was to dme the next day with 
the Duke, begged he might be permitted to be of the company. 
The Duke, who knew the Bi-hop was apt to make mistakes, 
said all he could decently, to prevent Ins being ot the party; hut 
the other continuing to beg earnestly, anil assuring the Duke 
that he would be strictly on his guard, was allowed to be present. 
Accordingly, at table, he was remarkably silent; winch the 
Prince observing, and that others of the company paid respect 
to him, spoke to him ; and the Bishop replied in French Then 
the Prince asked him, “ if he had ever been at Pans ? and when } 
The Bishop replied "Yes; that he did nnt exactly recollect 
the year; but it was at the time when the Princess ot hoissons 
was imprisoned for poisoning.” This was Prince Eugene s Mo¬ 
ther. How he made this great blunder, and what the contu¬ 
sion of all the company was, need not be told—1 he Bishop had 
a Scotch Chaplain, who had much the same failing as his Master; 
which it was in vain to endeavour to guard against. The Bishop 
said to him one day, " Where do you dine to-moreow ? With 
your Lordship, I hope.” —" I wish you would dme somewhere 
else for one day,” The Chaplain was much surprized, and 
earnest to know the reason. The Bishop said, after endeavour- 
in- to excuse himself as well as lie could, « that he was to have a 
famous Roman Missionary from China to dine with him, and was 
very desirous to have him to himself, to get as much as he could 
on ‘the subject out of him ” The Chaplain on this expressed lie 
utmost eagerness to be of the party. " Why was he to be excluded > 
&e &e The Bishop said, “ For no other reason, but because be 
knew that he was such a zealous Protestant, that lie could not 
contain himself, but would fall into a dispute, and so prevent 
the Bishops getting the information he proposed. The othei 
assured him, "that', so far from intemiptmg, he would be on his 
guard, and absolutely keep silence. And so he did for a good 
while But, as the Missionary was explaining the methods they 
took'to make Converts, and how they proceeded to instruct 
them, the Cl la plain could hold no longerjj but cried out Aye, 
Sir, all this is very well; but how do you make them believe 
Transubstantiation ?” “ Fair and softly, said the Missionary i we 
don't go on so fast: we begin with the first chapter ot the Bible 
tdl them how God created the world, how he made man out of 
the dust, how he took a rib out of his side, and made a woman 
of it; and when they thoroughly believe this, vye then propose 
Transubstantiation to their belief.”—Probably this is the feta™* 8 
Missionary whose picture at Windsor is one of Knellers very best. 
He must certainly have been a man ot excellent sense, by lus 
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artful defence- — Perhaps it was Pere Couplctt, whom the 
second Earl of Clarendon mentions as drinking tea with him at 
midnight, and declaring it to be as good as he had been used to 
drink in China,—This was one of the few excellent stories which 
I had from the late Hutchinson Mure of Saxhorn, esq/* T. K 

“Bishop Burnet one day conversing! with the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough, some points of our English History were mentioned in 
a strange confused manner by the Duke of Mai l borough. The 
Bishop, astonished, took the liberty of asking him whence he 
had his information. The Duke said, ** From Shakspeare. The 
Plays he had sem were his only Historian*.” Yet this great man 
was as able in the Cabinet among Negotiators as in the Field, 
Perhaps the elegance of his manners, and his fame as a General, 
operated powerfully in his favour.—-Buonaparte now gains vic¬ 
tories, and makes treaties, solely by himself against four of the 
Emperor's ministers.” T t F. 

“ I remember, that the learned Mr. Baker of Cambridge ex¬ 
pressed great esteem for the memory of Bishop Burnet, when he 
lent me the third volume of the “ History of the Reformation,” 
which, he said, was a present to him from the Bishop himself. 
Mi'. Baker particularly acknowledged the great condescension 
and ingenuity of this great man, ip the regard he paid to the 
animadversions which he had offered to his Lordship upon some 
parts of that valuable History; and the favour of several very 
civil letters, wherewith the learned Prelate had honoured him.” 

Jtfr- Jo/m of M'dwyn, MS. 

P. S02. “Mr,Harris speaks very handsomely of Dr.'Taylor, 
though the MS. of Demosthenes winch he 3iad lent him was lost, 
and the detainer classically cursed. The Doctor always thought 
that it would turn up, when Dr. Rawlinsorfs stores were brought 
to light ; but it did not.” T. F. 

P. 50G, “ Rdske allows very little merit to the Doctor as a 
Lawyer; and none, or hardly any, as a Grecian - and I can 
safely ^=ay, that Mr. Rapcr and Dr. \V. S. Powell agree perfectly 
with Reiske as to the former. So, between both/ the Doctor is 
completely stripped, of all pretensions to either.—Besides Reiske, 
Rup-er, and Powell, we have Warburton also denying Taylor's 
critical abilities, and his friend Markland's too. — Dr. Askew, if 
he bad thought it worth while, could have told us how ill Reiske 
behaved to him and his kind friend, in return for freely furnish¬ 
ing him with the Doctor's papers.” T. F. 

P. 510. ff Dr. Taylor was so willing to receive information from 
any quarter, that he very readily entered in his copy of Lysias 
tour or five of my conjectures. — He would sometimes ask us, 
“Do you know the meaning of, c 1 have spoilt her market?* 
‘ 1 ou can't say that black is my eye,” &c. &c, Though we thought 
we did not want much information, we professedadesire to hear 
his opinion; but he would put us off with, « It is all in the Book 
there ! pointing to the Volumes. — For many years, in travel* 

* Gent. Mag, vol. XLJ. p. 17, 

Hng, 
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limr, he earned about with him a small edition ot Terentianus 
Mannas, to read when alone at an inn.”—One time, getting into 
the White Horse, Fetter-lane, and, laying the book on the table 
when the waiter came in, he cried out, " O! what the old book is 
come again/' He examined George Ashby in it for a Fellowship; 
i mean ihe folio edition. On my stopping, he said, (< 0. you 
are not to mind the stops,” T. E , 

p 5 io, [a a Dissertation at the end of his thesis ad L, De¬ 
cemvir. Dr, Taylor bestowed the highest commendation on 
Dr, Ashton, for his happy sagacity in the instance noticed m 
voh L p^7i j winch lie considered as doing the highest honour 
to the critical art, as it shewed there was something certain in 
its conjecture. How Spon and Wheler could take such incorrect 
cupies, is almost inconceivable. There is, however, something 
like it in the eight hexameter and pentameter verses in the 
** Biographia Britannica, 11 article Cromwellj 0 liver f from under 
a huge equestrian print: 

Centimm hie omni caput admkabUe munda 
Quod Reges, Papidi , Rarbariesque stupeni , 
as they may easily be restored. Instead ot reading down the first 
column, and then the second, they should be read through the 
whole length, a long and short verse together. 1 believe the 
learned Bishop Huet shewed ids sagacity in rectifying some dis¬ 
torted Poems in the Anthologia. T. E 
P, 511, hH. After 4f Johnson” add “ nor Mr, Garrick.” T. F. 
P. 514, note. Mr, George Dyer, in Ida life of Dr. Fanner, in 
the ff Annual Necrology,” speaking of Dr, Askew, sap, u I his 
gentleman was particularly distinguished by his acquaintance 
with Greek literature, and possessed a liberal and communicative 
spirit. In early life he travelled into Greece; and liis magnifi¬ 
cent library of printed books, enriched by a most valuable col¬ 
lection of manuscripts, procured him celebrity in foreign coun¬ 
tries, no less than in England. Farmer being himself a good 
Greek and Latin scholar, and highly respected by Dr. Askew, 
was received with hospitality in j^uecn s-squarc, and had fre¬ 
quent interviews with many eminent literary characters of the 
time* it is more in the light of a 14 man of books,' and a man 
of letters, than as a Divine, that the reader is to consider Farmer. 
His connexion with Askew perhaps (independently of the pro¬ 
pensity natural to a man of letters) might encourage his views 
as a collector of books. He began, indeed, under circumstances 
different from Askew, and after engaging in literary pursuits 
entirely dissimilar to his* Askew was a man of ample fortune; 
his books were clothed in sumptuous bindings, and confined for 
the most part to antient literature. Farmer, though his ex- 
pences at that time were few, was as yet possessed ot but a 
limited income, and now more particularly occupied his time in 
reading our old English authors. In a course of years, indeed, 
he collected many valuable books j and as his income increased, 
he could occasionally gratify a more expensive taste \ but, gene¬ 
rally speaking, he was as often seen at the end of an old book- 
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stall, as in the splendid shops of more respectable booksellers, 
anti the sixpence apiece books were to him sometimes of more 
value than a Baskerville Classic, or a volume printed at Straw¬ 
berry-hill, In this way -he gradually got together an immense 
number of books, good, bad, and indifferent/ 1 

P,55G. Of the premature death of two infant sons of Henry 
Gale, esq. of Scmton (Henry at the age of 14, and Francis at 
the age of 10), see an a fleeting narrative in Gent* Mag* vol LXV 
p. 797. 

P* 5fi4, L ult read “cumque rei," 

P, 5S4. add, “ I am, like the rest of the world, perusing 
' Sir Charles Grandison/ I don't know whether that world 
joins me in preferring the author’s 'Clarissa* He wants the 
art of abridgement in every thing he has yet wrote.* 1 —Mr. Shett- 
Hone to Mr, Jmgo.— Mr. Jones of Welwyn, in his MS, says, “ Dr, 
Young tells me, that he has been long and intimately acquainted 
with Mr. Richardson: and has always had the highest esteem for 
him, on account of (he many excellences, natural and moral, 
which he discerned in him. As the Doctor has had much free 
conversation with him, he is acquainted with many particulars 
relating to him, which are known to none, or to but very few, 
besides himself.—Mr* Richardson having not had the advantage 
of a complete education (as the situation and circumstances of 
his father * would not allow him to bestow kf) Dr. Voting, to 
whom he was recounting the various difficulties he had passed 
through, asking him, f How he came to be an author ? 1 he an¬ 
swered, « when i was about 12 years of ac;e, i drew up a short 
character of a certain gentlewoman in ‘the parish, who was 
reputed a great Saint, but 1 looked upon her to he a great hy¬ 
pocrite. The character, it arems, was so exactly drawn, that, 
when it came to be privately handed about amongst some select 
friends, every one could discern the features, and appropriate 
the picture to the true original, though no name was affixed to 
it This little success at first setting out did, you will naturally 
suppose, tempt me at different times to employ my pen yet further 
in some trivial amusements or other for my own diversion, till 
at length, though many years after, 1 sat down to write in good 
earnest, going upon subjects that took my fancy most, and fol¬ 
lowing the bent of my natural inclination, Ac/ —Dr. Young 
made this pertinent and just observation, that this man, with 
the advantages only or chiefly of mere nature, improved by a 
very moderate progress in education, struck out at once, and of 
his own accord, into a new province of writing, and succeeded, 
therein to admiration. Nay, tv hat is more remarkable, and 
seldom seen in any other writers, he both began and finished 
the plan on which he set out, leaving no room for any one after 
him to make it more complete, or even to come near him : and 
it is certain that not one of the various writers that soon after, 
and ever since, attempted to imitate him, have any way equalled 
lam, or even conic within a thousand paces of him. That kind 

* A farmer in Derbyshire* f He was educated at Christ 1 * Hospital. 
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of Romance was and is peculiarly Ids own, and seems like to 
continue so, * I consider him/ said Dr. Young, ‘as a truly great 
natural genius; as great and supermen linen t in hte way, as were 
Shakspeare and Milton in theirs.—Mr, Shotbolt telb me, that 
when Mr. Richardson came down to Welwyn, with the late 
Speaker Onslow, and other friends, to visit Dr. Young, he took 
up his quarters^vith Mr. Shotbolt, there being not room enough 
at the Doctor's; and that, getting up early, about five of the 
clock, he wrote two of the best letters in Sir Charles Grandson 
an one or two mornings before breakfast. Mr. Onslow hail a high 
esteem for him; and not only might, but actually would have 
promoted him to some honourable and profitable station at 
Court j but the good man neither desired nor would accept of 
such posts, &c. being much better pleased with Ids own private 
way of living}.—Mb'.'Richardson, besides his being a great genius, 
w as a truly good man in all respects; in his family, in commerce, 
in conversation, and in every instance of conduct. Pious, virtu¬ 
ous, exemplary, benevolent, friendly, generous, and humane to 
an uncommon degree 5 glad of every opportunity of doing good 
offices to his fellow-creatures in distress, and relieving many 
without their knowledge. His chief delight was doing good. 
Highly revered and beloved by his domesticks, because of his 
happy temper and discreet conduct. Great tenderness towards 
his wife and children, and great condescension towards Ins ser¬ 
vants, He was always veiy sedulous in business, and almost 
always employed in it; and dispatched a great dejl by the pru¬ 
dence of his management, — Mem, The tender' touches of his 
compositor Mr. Tew ley, in his letter to Dr. Young, soon after the 
death of his good master.” 

P< bQ9> Dr. Monro, in his reply to Dr. Battle respecting the 
treatment of madness, took the following motto for his book, 

“ Major tandem parcos, insane, minuri.” 

To the other Anecdotes of Dr, Baltic add the following let¬ 
ter, written in 17^8 by his ok! friend and schoolfellow Ralph 
Thickncsse, “You mention the success with which the late 
Dr. Baltic administered a potion of mimicknj to some of his 
patients j nor can there be any doubt but that a cordial laugh, 
properly timed, may prove as beneficial in some cases as any 
cordial in die Materia medica; and I can assure you that 
Battle always carried that cordial about with Aim, though lately 
it was only here and there that he would administer it. In short, 
the Doctor was as good a Punch as he was a Physician. At 
School, or at College, he was always in pursuit of what we call 
fan. Now, Sir, as it is agreed that those that play at bowls 
must take rubbers, J cannot help relating a piece of funnery, 
which befell the Doctor himself at Uxbridge, the place when he 
first opened his medical budget f and when ids Fellowship of 
King's College, Cambridge, and what little he could pick ujf 
in fees, were his whole support. Mr, Thickncsse, a Fellow of 
the same College, and a fellow funster also, having rode from 

J His business being profitable, and bis fortune easy. 
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London one morning, to visit his old chum; armed when die 
Doctor was out upon his visits , and* as a little rain had wetted 
his visitor's wig, he called upon William to bring him the 
Doctor's old grizzle, and to put a dust of powder into-hk* But, 
before that operation was com pleated, the Doctor appeared in 
his well-dressed itje . As soon as the mutual civilities were over* 

" Zounds," said Battle, " Ralph, what a cursed wig you have 
got on!" “It is true" said Thieknesse (taking it oh’his head), 

" it is a bad one, and if you will, as 1 have another, 1 will bum 
it," " By all means" said the Doctor, "for, in truth, it ba 
very eaxon Accordingly, the fry went into the fire. Now, in 
thore days frugality was 7iecessary $ and 1 he Doctor constantly, 
upon returning home, uncovered his yarn under-stockings, and 
edged offhbtye, that a onee-a-mek combing might do 5 and 
therefore, previous to his skinning his legs, "Here, William," 
said he, " bring me my old wig, and put up my tye* Tt William 
informed the Doctor Mr. Thicknetee had got it, " And where is 
it, Ralph r" "Why, burnt, as you bid me," And thus if is 
throughout all mankind. We can see the shabby wig, and 
feel the pit i fid tricks of our friends, and yet overlook the 
disorder in which our ow n wardrobes often are left during life. 

51 You may, if you please, close this account of an innocent piece 
of fun, unless the following additional anecdote may administer 
health to your many readers. There was at King's College, a 
very good-tempered, handsome, six-feet-high Parson, of the 
name of LoOh He was one of the C ollege Chauntcrs, and the 
constant butt at commons, in the hall as well as in the parlour. 
Hai ry dreaded so much the sight of a gun, or a ease of pistols, that 
such of his friends as did not care fur too much of his company, 
always kepi fire-arms in their rooms. The rdater of this article, 
then scarce a man, was encouraged by the reverend the Fellows 
to place himself at the corner of the Chapel, with a gun loaded 
only with powder, and, as Harry went to prayers, to shout 
at him at the distance of about twenty yards. Unfortunately, 
the gun being loaded with coarse damp common powder, the 
whole of if did not burn j and poor Hurry Lofit's face received 
a great many whole grains therein, and with such force as to 
remain in the skin. The fright, and little inflammation, put. 
the poor Chaiinter ro bed. We were all much alarmed j and, 
lest the report should reach the Vice-chancellor's ears, the good- 
tempered Lofft was prevailed upon io sink the cause of his 
disorder, and to he only HL Battle and Banks (the only two 
Fellow-students in Physic) happened not to be of the shooting 
party , and were, therefore, called to the assistance of the sick 
man. They found his face red, inflamed, and sprinkled with 
black spots 1 that his pulse was high, and his spirits low j and, 
after a serious consultation on his case, they prescribed : and 
then being examined by the impatient plotters of this wicked 
deed, they pronounced it to be the black rash , This was a 
never-to-be-forgotten roast for the two medical students. And 
if we may add to this* that, after the Doctor had justly 
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established a high reputation ns a Physician, he sent Mrs. Battle 
to Haiti for a dropsy, and that she was cured by dropping a 
child at Ms door, it may give us a little insight into the practice 
of Physic, and induce us to say with the Poet, 

Better to search in fields for health unbought. 

Than fee the Doctor for a nauseous draught." 

Another Correspondent enables me to arid some interesting par¬ 
ticulars of the Rev. William Baltic, the Physician's Father. " He 
married his first wife, a daughter of Richard Column, esq. of 
BrenteJy, in the county of Suffolk: the family name of hb second 
lady T never knew. In the early part of his life he was rector 
of Alderton and Bawdsey, upon the Suffolk coast ; a fortunate 
circumstance (as it afterwards proved) for him; for in the year 
the Duke of York being w ith the Fleet near those villages, 
went one day on shore, and enquiring of a countryman where 
lie might get some refreshment, was answered, “ Our Parson 
keeps a cup of good cyder/' The Duke, calling at the Parsonage, 
was hospitably received* The Priest, unconscious of his rank, 
treated him, as a Captain of the Fleet, with bread and cheese, 
washed down with a draught of the commended liquor. Pleased 
with his generous host, the Royal Admiral (remarking lie had 
some interest at Court) asked, if there was any preferment in 
the County to which he would wish to succeed. The Parson, 
probably still ignorant of the rank of his guest, and but little 
crediting his professions (as he named a living on which there 
was a young incumbent), replied, to be Rector of Hitcharn 
would make him a happy man. The Duke departed, leaving 
Bailie not forming any great expectation of his wish ever being 
gratified; for the palish being vacant in the year 1667, upon 
the death of Mr. Amphill, no application was made for the 
presentation by the hospitable Rector of Alderton and Bawdsey, 
Indeed, it is probable the promise might have been forgotten 
by his Patron, had not some conversation with his Brother 
reminded lum of it. His Majesty told the Duke, the Ministers 
were teasing him with their squabbles about a Suffolk living, on 
the disposal of which they could not agree. His Highness 
enquired the name of the place; which being mentioned, he 
replied, “ It is two years since 1 promised it” “It is yours,” 
returned the Ring, “and the disputes of my Courtiers arc 
ended.” Dr. Batiie was Instituted, made King's Chaplain, and 
afterwards Prebendary of St. Paul's. Loving the apple for its 
juice, or regarding it for the interest it procured Mm, he 
planted the orchard at HU chain parsonage with the best fruit 
fur making cyder; and many of the trees were there in 1753* 
when the late Rev. Dr. Mills succeeded the Rev. Mr. Coleman 
(Dr. Battle's successor) as Rector of the parish.—In 1671, the 
Duke of York declaring himself a Catholic, and Dr. Batik, in 
a sermon, reprobating the Ronnsh persuasion, his Patron 
reproached him for arraigning the Religion he professed. The 
Divine steadily answered, “ I preach against that Religion, which 
If your Father had not favoured, he would not have lo^t im 
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bead." These anecdote l had from a respectable gentleman, 
who has been in his grave,between twenty and thirty years, who 
was an inhabitant of Hitcham, and who, when a boy? frequently 
dined with him in his parsonage. From his authority I believe 
them authentic, and as such communicate them*—Dr, Baltic was 
buried in ins chancel at Hit chain with his first wife ; over their 
remains is a slab of black marble j and under a shield, with the 
aims of Battie and Col man, is the Foil owing inscription * 
ft Paululiira* Viator. 

Bx-tivise stmt Battie, SS, T. P. 

Hujus ecclesi^ XL fermb per annos Rgctoris dignissmri $ 
de Alder ton et Bawdsey longb plus tempo ris j 
Sancti Pauli apud Londinenses Prebendarii , 

Cavolo 11. b Sacris ; 

Hujusce comitates Trenarcha?* 

Jnxta quoque et ad latus jaeet 
Catherina uxorum duarum prima, 

FiJia Ricardi Colmtrn de Brentely 5 
perquam tres reJiqintiibdios* Edvardum, Roberto m, Annum, 
Denatus iUe Dec, * 21 , anno Christi 1?06* aetat, 74. 
tlla Feb. 10 , 11390, tetat. 63, 

Yaleas, et brevis aevi sis memor.” 

P, 609. For a life of Dr, Edward Littleton, see vol. V, p. 711. 

P. 613. Mr. Cheselden was appointed Surgeon to Q ut:en 
Caroline in December 1727'. 

P. 616. “A large bone used to be shewn at St. Alban's fora 
giant’s* Dr. Rutherforth told me, that he clapf it to his own 
thigh, which was as long or longer. The bone above must have 
been two feet long, and require a large urn* In Shropshire 
towards Wales* a stone coffin of a giant is shewn ; a cousin of 
mine, about six feet one or two inches high, had the curiosity 
and spirit to lay himself down in it* and be found it only just long 
enough for him." T F. 

P.641, note, 1, 20 , * c Cafia,” or 44 Caphia." 

P. 663. The smaller edition of Lysias contained only the 
Latin translation*” T. F 

P. 680, Of David Levi, the learned Jew, and his various publi¬ 
cations in the Pnestleian controversy, &e* see Gent. Mag. voL 
LXX1. pp. 934, 1206, 

P. 696. Bishop Barlow was a very learned man, though* as 
mv author says, esteemed a thorough-paced Calvinist, and conse¬ 
quently no friend to his Order 5 insomuch that, whilst he sat. 
Bishop [1675—1691], he was remarkable for haring never vi¬ 
sited any part of his Diocese in person, or been ever in all his 
life at Lincoln 3 so that be was commonly called the Bishop of 
Buckden t where he mostly lived. He was also, as I have been 
informed at Buckden, very careless of the Records and Writings 
of his See, and a Dilapidater of his Palace there \ and* though 
he pretended great zeal to King James the Second* yet when 
that Prince had withdrawn himself, in 1688, he came forward 
to exclude him from the Crown* and to deprive his Clergy that 
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scrupled to take the Oaths at tlie time limited, which was at the 
end of the year 1690 ; about eight months after which lie died, 
and was buried at Buckdeti, on the North side of the chancel; 
according to his own desire, in the grave of Bp. William Barlow ; 
to whose memory, as well as his own, he erected against the wall 
a monument, with this inscription, on a tablet ot black marble : 

« Juxta jacent reliquiae Thorns Barlow, S.T, P. 

Collcgii Reginensis Oxonii Pneposili; 

ProtobibSIothecarii Bodleiani, Archidiaconi Oxoniensis, 
pro doming Margaret*!Comittssi Richmond, S.T. P. Prolessorw; 

EpLeopi (licet indignl) Lincolniensis. 

In spem itetee Resmrectionis, 

Epitaphium moriens coxnposuit. 

Tumuhim Reverend! Piralccessoris Guliclmi Barlow, 
inbie fonatrdt ruiturum, ahoiptibus propriis extruxit, 

Obiit octavo die Goto litis, anno Saint is 1691, aJtatis suse 85. f " 

** Dr. milictm Lloyd, Bishop of Worcester, collected, in the 
course of many years, an immense treasure of remarks upon the 
Bible, filling up, from time to time * a large lolio edition of 
it interleaved anti interlaced, even the margins thereof; but all 
in short- hand, known only to himself and to his Chaplain, the 
late Dr. B. Marshall Both have been for many years dead; but 
the original book is still (1764) extant, or was lately; in whose 
hands now lodged I know not; 1 suppose in those of some of 
the descendants of the Bishop. I could wish it reported in the 
British Museum.—Mr. (afterwards Dr.) John Tottie, one of the 
Canons of Christ Church, Oxford, told me, many years ago, when 
we were contemporaries at Worcester college, that he had seen, 
amongst the papers of the Bishop (which had been committed to 
the trust of Tottie’s father, who had been Chaplain to the said 
Prelate), a letter of Queen Mary, written with her own hand, 
desiring Bishop Lloyd to publish his Collections upon the Bible. 
This was never done. The Bishop was always ready to oblige 
others with his notices for the public good, but postponed pub¬ 
lishing his own most elaborate designs. — Mr. Tot tie, whilst he 
was Mlow of Worcester college, returned veiy faithfully all the 
Bishop's Collections in his custody, to his Lordship's Grandson. 
This is alt 1 know of the matter." Mr. Jones of Welwyn, MS* 

** Dr. South , presenting an officer of note to the University of 
Oxford for an honorary degree, began in the usual style of ad¬ 
dress to the Vice-chancellor, Proctors, Ac. PnFsejtto voids Virvm 
fame heUicosissimim —He was going on ; but that moment some 
accident obliged the great warrior to turn about unexpectedly; 
the Doctor, upon the sudden, subjoined ,—qui nunquam anfea 
tergivet satys est. [Mr . Coleburne, of Corpus Christi College, now 
SO, 176L]—l suppose the real fact might be this : The Gentle¬ 
man, not expecting that expression, f irum belUcomsimmn , and 
perhaps not approving of it, might turn about, either in modesty 

* His Lordship corresponded, upon particular texts, with many learned 
men abroad. They made it tbeir particular business to Ac. uiid 

scut bun their answers. 
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or in some little resentment though the University wags were 
pleased to give the fact another turn. If we recollect the humour 
of South ; it will make the matter still more probable / f Mr. Jones, MS. 

“John Jones, of London, esep left by his will a very great sum 
of money to be distributed to charitable uses, at the discretion 
of has three executors: of whom, the most Rev. Dr, Tillotson, 
by his favour and interest, procured towards the rebuilding of 
the College of Clare-Hedl (of w hich he had sometime been Fel¬ 
low) the sum of 20Qi." Commemoration-book of Clare Halt 
C£ Dr John Thomas (bishop of Lincoln 1753—1761) being at 
Copenhagen, anti consulting an eminent Physician there, near 
ninety years of age, concerning the best method of preserving 
health, had this rule given litm (amongst seven other rules), 
viz. Last of ad, said the old Physician, fttge omnes medicos, atque 
omnimoda medicanienta. This I had from the bishop's own 
inOuth. The other rules related to temperance, exercise, &c. 
jQuere, Whether it might not have been somewhat apropos to 
have told his lordship the following little story presently after 
his own, viz, tc A very old man, neat- ninety years of age, being 
asked what he had done to live so long, answered. When 1 could 
sit> I never stood; I married late, teas a widower soon, and never 
married again." The above Dr* John Thomas married four 
times. The motto, or posy, on the wedding ring at his fourth 
marriage was, as I have been informed. 

If I survive, TiLmake them five.” ilfr. Jones, MS, 
t( Of the late Mr W. Winston, it may, I suppose, be truly said, 
though I would not in the least derogate from his real worth, 
that he had an honest heart, without a judicious head^ that he 
had a fervent zeal, without sufficient knowledge j and, that he 
appeals in several of liis writings, especially those of later date, 
to have had a tincture of affectation and vanity, which did but 
ill become a Scholar and a Christian, and which, if I mistake 
not, will he less applauded by posterity, than it was indulged by 
himself, or than he seems to have imagined, in his life-time, 
that it would.—I had a great regard for the man, upon the 
account of his integrity, or what 1 really believed to be such ; 
but could never aj ip rove of bis .positiveness, where I thought his 
grounds were defective. 11 Mr, Jones , MS, 
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